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into ciistoily, .'iMil the wIkiIo plnri of the 
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Provided with a convoy of sixty loaded Wii„- 
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foui, and tbret hnnJred horM| he ar- 
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PART II. 

FROM THE PEACE OF WESTPHALIA, IN 1648, TO THE PEACE 
OF PARIS, IN 1763. 


LETTER I. 


Englund and Ireland, from the Accession of James I. io ihe Murder of Sir 
Thomas Overbury, and the Fall of Somerset, in JC15. 

In bringing down the general transactions of Europe to the^peace of West- 
phalia, when a new epoch in modern historr commences, I eymsed myself 
from carrying the affairs of England lower than tlie death of Elizabeth. 

This arrangement, my dear Philip, was suggested by the nature of the 
subject. The accession of the family of Stuart to the throne of England 
forms a memorable asra in the history of Great Britain. It gave birth to a 
struggle between the king and parliament, that repeatedly threw the ''h*de 
island into convulsions, and which was never fully cennposed, until the final 
expulsion of the royal family. To make you iicquainted with the rise and 
progress of this important struggle, while your mind is disengaged from 
other objects, and before I again lead you into the great line of ^ European, 
politics, with which it had little connexion, shall now be^ my business. By 
entering upon it sooner, I should have disjointed the continental story, have 
withdrawn your attention from matters of no less moment, and yet have been 
obliged to discontinue the subject, when it became most iiiteresting. 

The English throne being left vacant by the death of Elizabeth, who with 
her latest breath had declared, that die wished to be succeeded by her near- 
est kinsman, the king of Scote, or who in her dying moments had mide signs 
to that purpose, James w^as immediately proclaimed king t»f England by the 
lords of the privy counciL He wag great-grandson of Margaret, eldest 
daughter of Henry VIL— so that on the failure of the male line of the hemse 
of Tudor, his hereditary title remained unuuestionable. The crown of En- 
gland therefore passed from the family of Tudor to that of Stuart, with as 
mu^ tranquillity as ever it was transmitted from father to son. 1 «»ple ot 
all ranks, mrgetting their ancient hostilities with Scotland, and thmr aver- 
sion against die dominion of straijgerB, testified their satisfaction with louder 
acclamations than were usual at the accession even of their native princ^ 
They foresjiw greater advantages resulting from a perpetual uBimm with 
Bcotland, than inconveniences from submitting to a sovereign of that king- 
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dom. thlW junction of ittf^bole collective force, Great Britain has 

risen to adiB^Bfie of power, and consequence in Europe, which Scotland and 
England, destined by their position to form one vi^rous monarchy, could 
never hav^ttained as separate and hostile kingdoms. 

Dazzled with* the glory of giving a master to their rich and powerful ri- 
vals, and relviipphn tjbe partiality of their native prince, the Scots expressed 
no leas joy tnanthe English at this increase of their sovereign’s dignity; and 
as his presence was necessary in England, where the people were impatient to 
see their new king, James instantly prepared to leave Edinburgh, and set 
out for London without delay. In liis journey, crowds of his English sub- 
iects every where assembled to welcome him ; great were the rejoicings, and 
loud and hearty the salutations that resounded from aU sides. But James, 
who wanted that engaging affability by which Elizabeth had captivated the 
hearts of her people ; and who, ^though social and familiar among his 
friends and courtiers, could not bear the fatigue of rendering himself agree- 
able to a mixed multitude ; James, who, though far from msliking flattery, 
was still fonder of ease, unwisely issued a prodamation forbidding such tu- 
multuous re8ort.( 1 ) A disadvantageous comparison between his deportment 
and that of his illustrious predecessor was tne consequence ; and if Eliza- 
beth's frugality in conferring honours had formerly been repined at, it was 
now justly esteemed, in consequence of that undistinguishing profusion with 
which James bestowed them.(2) ^ 

The king’s liberdity, however, in dispensing these honours, it may be 
presumed, would have excited less censure in England, had they not been 
shared out, with other advantages, in too unequal proportions to his Scottish 
courtiers, a numerous train of whom accompanied him to London. Yet it 
must be owned, in justice to James, whose misfortune it was, through his 
whole reign, to be more guided by temper and inclination than by the rules 
of political prudence, that he left all the great offices of state in the hands 
of Elizabeth s ministers, and trusted the conduct of public affairs, both fo- 
reigo and domestic, for a time, to his English ^ubjects^ Among these secre- 
tary Cwil, witjj whom he held a private correspondence during the latter 
years of the reign of Elizabeth, and who had smoothed his way to the throne, 
was regarded ns his priuie minister, and chief counsellor. As this corres- 
pondence had been carried on with the most profound secrecy, Cecil’s favour 
with the kii^ created general surprise ; it being well known to the nation 
that, hw father, lord treasurer Burleigh, had been the principal cause of the 
tragical death of the queen of Scots, and that he himself had hastened the fate 
of Essex, the warm friend of the family of Stuart. But the secretary's ser- 
vices had obliterated his crimes ; and James was not so devoid of prudence 
or of gratitude, as to slight the talents of a man who was able to give stabi- 
lity to that throne which he hud helped him to ascend, nor so vindictive as 
•to uenfecute him from resentment of a father's offences. On the contrary, 
ne Joad^ him with honours ; creating him successively lord Eflingdon, vis- 
count Cran^urn, and earl of Salisbury. The earl of iteuthamnton and the 
vouug earl of Essex were restored to their tides ; whUo sir Walter Raleigh, 
lord i»rey, and lord Cobham, Cecil's former associates, were dismissed from 
their employmentB.(3) This disgrace, however, was not so much occasion^ 
*ifi*:i***^«i f r violent opposition against the king's family 

n * s' Elizabeth, ae by an Inefcctnallttempt which they hai 
‘ o certoin conditions to the ^ared suc- 

tlieThrSiT 

iiuiltb^ !L?^ A ministra had soon an opportunity of exercising their 
puUtioai s.igiicity. Ambassadon arrived from almost all the prin^ and 

( ) ) K«iia«t. 
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states in Europe^ in order to congratulate hhn on his ucoe^un to tlie crown 
of Elnglandj and to form new treaties and alliances with him, as the head of 
the two British kingdom.4. Among others, Henry Frederic of Nassau, as- 
sisted by Barnevdt, the pensionary of Holland, represented the United Pro- 
vinces. ^ But the envoy who most excited the attention of the public, both 
on account of his own merit and that of his master, was the marquis de 
Rosni, afterward duke of Sull}^, prime minister and favourite of Henry IV. 
of France. He proposed, in his master’s name, a league with James, in con- 
junction with Venice, the United Provinces, and the northern crowns, in 
order to restrain the ambition, and to depress the exorbitant power, of the 
house of AuBtria.(l) But whether the ^nius of the British king, naturally 
timid and pacific, was inade^ate to such vast undertakings, or so penetrat- 
ing ns to discover, that the French monarchy, now united in doniestic con- 
cord, and governed by an able and active prince, was b^me of itself a suf- 
ficient counterpoise to the Austrian greatness, he declined taking any part 
in the projected league ; so that Rosni, obliged to contract his views, could 
only concert with him the means of providing for the safety of the United 
Provinces. Nor was this an easy matter; for James, before his accession 
to the throne of England, had entertained many scruples in regard to the 
revolt in the Low Countries, and had even gone so far, on siime occasions, 
as to give to the Dutch the appellation of rebelB.(2) He was induced, 
however, after converting freely with his English ministers and courtiers, to 
sacrifice to politics his sense of justice. He found the attudiment of his 
new subjects so strong to that republic, and their opinion of a common in- 
terest so firmly established, as to make his concurrence necess^y : ho there- 
fore agreed with Rosni to support secretly the States General, in conjunction 
with France, lest their weakness and despair should bring them agam under 
the enormous dominion of Spain.(3) 

While James was taking these salutary steps for securing tranquillity, 
both ^reign and domestic, a conspiracy was hatching to subvert the govern- 
ment, and to place on the thirone of England Arabella Stuart, the king s 
cousin-german, equally descended with him from Heurv VII. Watson and 
Clarke, two Cathmic priests, were accused of hatcliiiigthe plot, and executed 
for their share in it. But the chief conspirators were lord Cobham and his 
brother Mr. Broke, lord Grey, sir Griffin Markham, sir Wdter Raleigh, and 
other discarded courtiers. These daring and ambitious spirits meeting fre- 
quently together, and believing the whole nation as dissatisfied as themselves, 
had entertained very criminal projects ; and some of them, as appeared on 
their trial, ^d even entered into a correspondence with Areinberg, the Fle- 
mish ambassador, in order to disturb the new settlement of the crown. (+) 
Cobham, Grey, and Markham, were pardoned, after they had laid their 
heads upon the block ; Broke was executed, and Raleigh rejirieved.(5) He 
remained, however, in confinement many years. 

Soon after surmounting this danger, the king was engined in a scene of 
business move suited to his temper, and in which he was liighly ambitious of 
making a figure. Of all the qualities that mark the character of James, he 
was by none so much distinguished as by the pedantic vanity of being thought 
to excel in Bchool-leaniing.(6) This vanity was much heightened by the 


( 1 ) tUSuUw. 

(s; WiowooA vol. ii. 

( 3 ^ Mim, dt^uUy. 

(4) State Triali, vol. i. 

(3) Winwood, rol. ii ..... n . ■ i . 

(Sj James*! pedantry, which led him to display bit learuinx upon fill o^**^")”** 
could have drawn upon him contempt as a scholar; for hi* hook, eiihileil 
/Jorofi, which contains certain precepts relmti»e totbeait of govcriiiueiit, iidilreMecI to 
Iii< foil prince Henry, must be bTIowm, notwitbstaiiding Ibe »ub*eqijeiit alteration* anil 
refinement* in netional ta*te, not only to Ihj no conteuiplible perforniaOM, oat lu ne 
equal to the works of nioit coteiuporary author*, both in purity of style ewl justness of 
composition. If he wrote concerning witches and apparition* ; who in tw am, m Uio 
sagaciou* Hume observe*, did not j^mit the reality of these hctitiou* beings be has 
composed a commentary on the Kevelatioiis, and piov^ the pope to be Antichrist i may 
not a similar reproach be eateiided to the famous Napier ?— and even to the great New- 
•oii ? who lived at a time when learning aud philosophy were more advanced than during 
'he raign of James 1. 
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flattery he met with from his English courtiens. bat especially those of the 
ecclesiastical order ; and he was eager for an opportunity of displayinff his 
theological talentSj of all others most admired in that age, to the whole my 
of his new subjects. Such an opportunity was now oflei^ him, by a petition 
from the Puritans, for reforming certain tenets of the established church. 
Under pretence of finding expedients which might reconcile the parties, the 
king called a conference at Hampton-eourt, and gave the petitioners hopes 
of an impartial debate ,* though noting apiMiars to have been farther from 
liirt purpose. Tliis matter will require some illustration. 

The Puritans, whom 1 have formerly had occasion to mention,(l) formed 
a sect which secretly lurked in the church, but pretended not to nny sepa- 
rate worship or discipline. They frequenteil no dissenting congregatimu, 
because there were none such in the kingdom ; uniformity of religion being, 
in that age, thought absolutely necessary to the support of government, if 
not to the very existence of civil society, by men of mi ranks and characters. 
But they maintained, that they themselves were the only pure church ; that 
their principles and practices ought to be established by law, and that none 
else deserved to he tolerated. In consequence of this way of thinking, the 
juiritariicul clergy frequently refused to comply with the legal ceremonies, 
and were deprived of their livings, if not otherwise punished, during tlie 
reign of Elizabeth ; yet so little influence had these severities upon the party, 
that no less than seven hundred and fifty clergymen signed tiie petition to 
the king for the farther reformation of the church.(tf) 

As J.imes had been educated in thd" religion of the church of Scotland, 
which was nearly the same with that which the Puritans wanted to establish 
ill England, and as he had M-ritten, at a very early period of life, a commen- 
tary oil the Revelations, in which he had proved the pope to be Antichrist, 
and Modern Home the Whore of Babylon in Scripture, these enthusiastic 
zealots hoped to see the sanctuan^ thoroughly purified, and every remaining 
rag of the whore torn away. The impurities of which they chiefly com- 
|>1 lined were the episcopal vestments, and ceifiain hiinnless ceremonies, be- 
eoiiu* venerable from age and preceding use, which the moderation of the 
church of England had«rctained at the Reformation ; such as the use of the 
ring in marriage, the cross in baptism, and the reverence of bowing at the 
iiaiiie of Jesus. If the king should not utterly abolish these ataiminatiuns, 
they flattered themselves that he would at least abate tlie rigour of the laws 
against nonconformity. 

But lilthough James, in youth, had strongly imbibed the Calvinistical doc- 
tnrn^, his mind had now taken a contrary bias. The mure he knew the pu- 
ritanical clergy, the less favour ho bore them. He had remarked in their 
NMittish brethren a violent turn towards republican mmums; and he had 
rnuiid, that the same lofty pretensions, which dictated their familiar ad- 
dresses to their Maker, induced them to take s^ greater fr^oms tyith 
their earthly sovereign. Tliey had disputed his tenets, and counteracted 
us commands. Such liberties could haraly have recommended them to any 
pniice, and made them peculiarly obnoxious to James, whose head was filtod 
with Jolty notions of kingship and high prerogative, as well as of his theolo- 

supremacy. Besides, he dreaded the 

had acquM in both kingdoms; and being 

hlivl ^ •port* of Jl Unoi h« upr^ 

austerity, on aoeoiiu^of his 
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at the conference. From arbiter^ the king turned principal disputant, and 
frequently repeated the episcoi^ maxim : '' No bishop, no king The 
bisbqm, and other courtiers, in {heir turn, were very libem in their applause 
uf the royal theologian. 1 have often heard that the royalty and priest- 
" ho^ were united," aaid chancellor Egerton, but never saw it veri&d till 
now." And Whitrift, archbishop of Canterbury, exclaimed, that he 
•f verily believed the king spoke by the spedal assistanee of God's spirit !"(l) 
Little wonder, after so much flattery from the church and its adherents, that 
the Puritans were enjoined by the king to conform. They obtained, how- 
ever, a few alterations in the liturgy ; and pleaded hard for the revival of 
certain assemblies, which they called propheeginpM, and which had been sup- 
])reseed by Elisabeth, ns dangerous to the state. This demand roused all 
James's choler ; and he delivered himself in a speech, which distinctly shows 
the political considerations that determined him in his choice of religious 
parties. “ If you aim at a Scottish pre«ibytery," replied he, " it agrees ns 
** well with monarchy as God and the Devil. There Jack, and Tom, and 
** Will, and Dick, shall meet and censure me and my council : therefore I 
** reiterate my former speech ; le Rot s’avitera. Stay, I pray, for one seven 
“ years before you demand ; and then, if you And me grow purfie and fat, 1 
may perchance hearken unto you ; for that government will keep me in 
" wind, and ^ve me work enough."(2) 

The assembly in which the king next displayed his learning and eloquence 
was of a very different complexion. The meeting of the great council of the 
nation had hitherto been delayed IVum a dread of the plague, wliich had 
lately broke out in London, and there raged to such a depee, that above 
thirty thousand persons are supposed to have died of it, although the dty 
and suburbs did . not then contain two hundred thousand inhabitants. At 
length, however, the plague subsided, and the parliament was convened. 
The speech which Jam.es made on that occasion fully displays his character. 
Though by no means defleient either in style or matter, it wants that ma- 
jestic brevitywod reserve wkich becomes a king in addressing his subjects 
from the throne. Shall 1 ever," said he, ** nay can I ever be able, or rather 
** so unable, in memory, as to formt your unexpected reldiness and ala- 
“ crity — your ever memorable resolution, and the most wonderful conjunc- 
** tion and harmony of yoiir hearts, in declaring and embracing me as vour 
undoubted and lawful king and governor ? or shall it ever be blotted out 
of mind, how, at my first entrance into this kin^om, the people of all 
“ sorts rid and ran, nay rather flew, to meet me f their eyes flaming nothing 
“ but sparkhM of affection, their mouths and tongues uttering nothing but 
sounds of joy ; their hands, feet, and all the rest of their members, in 
their gestures discovering a passionate longing to meet their new soye- 
** reign i He next expatiated on the manifold blessings which the English 
had received in bis person ; and concluded with observing, that the measure 
of their happiness would be full, if England and Scotland were united in one 
kingdom. ** I am the husband," addW he, and the whole island is my 
^'^wful wife ; and 1 hope no one will be so unreasonable as to think, that a 
Christian king under the Gospel can be a polygamist, and the husband of 
“ two wiveB."(S) 

The following words, in a letter from James to the par^ment, on the 
same sulnect, is more to the purpose. “ It is in you now," says he, “ to 
** make th# eboloe— ^ procure prosperity and increMO of greatnm to me 
and mine, you and yours ; and by the away-taking of that partiti(»n-wall, 
wfaicb already, by GodkMrovideuce, in my blood is rent asunder, to esta- 
“ blisb my throne and '^mir body politic in a perpetuid and flourishing 
“ peace." This was indeed an important and desirable object : and so much 
was James's heart set upon effectually removing all division lietween ^e 
two kingdoms, and so sure did he think himself of accomplishing his aim, 
that he assumed the title of king of Great Britain ; quartered 81. Andrew's 

Cl) Rennet, P.G65. 

(9) Falier'a Eccltsitutical UiMiarjf. 

(9) King Jameses Works, , 
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crow with St. Geonre’s ; and, in order to give a geiwvl idea of the peaceful 
of Buch an inion, the iron doore of the ftontier towns were eon- 
plough-BharesJ 1) But the minds oj men not yet npe for 
^hlt BB^utaiy ml»ure. The remembrance of former hostJities was too re- 
Mnt toadma of a cordial friendehip ; the animoBity tetween the two nations 
could only be allayed by time. The complaisance of the parliment to the 
jdUff therefore, cirriod them no farther Aan to appoint furty-four English 
to mUt with thirty-one Scottish commissioners, in order to deliberate con- 
cern^ the terms of an union, without any power of making advances 
towards its final 6stabli8hiii6nt.(2) i ^ t. • 

The commons discovered more judgment of 
other fKiints in which they opposed the crown ; and fully showed, that a bold 
sDirit of freedom, if not a liberal manner of thinking, was b^me general 
Bmomr them. It had been u-ual during the reign of Elizabeth, as well as in 
morc^'irly periods of the English government, for the chancellor to exert a 
discretionary authority, of issuing new write for supplying the pla<»s of such 
members as he judged incapable of attending on account of their dl state of 
health, or any other impediment. (.3) This dangerous prerogatnje James 
ventured to exercise in the «ise of sir Francis Goodwin. The chanceUor 
declared his seat vacated, and issued a writ for a new election. But the 
commons, whose eyes were now opened, saw the peraicious cunsequenoes 
of such a power, and asserted their right of judging solety in their own elec- 
tions and returns. “By this course," said a member, “ a chanceUor may 
** call a parliament consisting of what (Persons he pleases.^ Any suggestion, 
by any person, may be the cause of sending a new writ. It is conm to 
“ this plain question, whether the chancery or the parliament ought to have 
** authority p'X*!') obliged to yield the point ; and that right, 

so essential to public liberty, has ever since been regarded as a privilege in- 
herent in the house of commons, though at that time rendered doubtful 
through the negligence of former parliaments. i . 

Nor did the spirit and judgment of the edmmons appea# only in their 
vigorous exertions in defence of their own privileges : they extended their 
attention to the commcmial part of the nation, and endeavoured, 
that time in vain, to free trade from those shackles which the ill-judged 
policy of Elizabeth had imposed upon it.(5) James had already, of his own 
accord, called in and annulled the numerous patents for monopolies which 
had been granted by that princess, and which fettered every species of do- 
mestic industry ; but the exclusive companies stiU remained, another sj^ies 
of monopolies, by which almost aU foreign trade was brought into the nao^ 
of a few rapacious engrossers, and aU prospect of future improvement in 
commerce sacrificed to a temporary advantage to the crown. The commons 
alto attempted to free the landed interest from the burdelk fif wardships, and 
the holly of the people from the oppression of purveyaiice.((ll)" It will there- 
fore be proper here to give some account of these grievous remains of the 
feudal (^vernment. 

The right of purveyance was an ancient prerogative, by which the offidMn 
of the crown could, at pleasure, take provisions for the kinffs household, 
whithersoever ht travdled, from all the neighbouring counties, and p^e 
use of the horses and carriages of the farmery. . The price of these provisions 
and services was fixed and stated ; but the pfiyment of the monep was often 
distant and unoeitrin, and the rates were always much inferior tO the usual 
market price : so that purveyance, besides the slavery of it, was always re- 
garded as a heavy biinten, and, being arbitrary and casual, was liable to 
great abuses. Elizabeth made use of it to victual her navy during the first 
years of her reign.(7) Wardship, though the most regular and legal of all 
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estate devolved to a female, the king would oblige hef to marry 
whom he pleased ; and whether the heir was male or female, the crown en- 
ioved the whole profits of the estate during the minority.(l) These impo- 
sitions had been often complained of; and the commons now proposed to 
compound with the king for them, by a secure and independent revenue. 
The benefit which the crown reaped from wardshiu and purveyance was 
aic-ordingly estimated ; but, after some debates in the lower house, and a con- 
ference with the lords on the subject, it was found to contain more difficul- 
ties than could at that time ^ easily surmounted, and therefore no farther 
progress was made in the business. , . i j , 

* ^ .Mwliomonf a tranfv nr wlllCn ilHn beAD 


war between rniiip anu xoxwtucMi — 

iiersonal animosity rather than any contrariety of political iiiter^ts between 
their subjects, this treaty was mnerally disliked by the English nation, as 
it checked the spirit of enterprise, so urevident in that age, and contained 
some articles which seemed prejudicial to the Duteh commonwealth. But 
these articles, so far at least as they regarded supplies, were never execuW 
by James ; who had, by a secret article, as 1 have fornierly h^ ‘5 

observe, expressly reserved the power of sending assistance to the United 

* 'Duriim thU season of peace and tranquillity was brought to light one of 
the most diabolical plots of which there is any record in the history of man- 
kind. The conspiracy to which 1 aUude is the ounrowDsa tbkason.— A 
scheme so infernally dark will require some eluridatlon. 

The Roman Catholics in general were much disappomtod, and even exa^ 
perated, by the kipg's conduct in reliipous matters. He was not t"® 
«(n of the unfiKtunate Mary, whose life they Wieved to have been sacnficM 
to their cause j hut, in order to quiet opnosition, and “!eke his acc^ion to 
the throne of England more easy, he had given them hope* that he would 
olerate theirreligion. They therefore expected greA favour and indulgenw 
inderhis government. But they soon diswvered their mist^e ; end, equrily 
lurprised and enraged, when they found James had resolved to execute the 
•igorous laws enacted against them, they determined on^vengcance. Some 
.f the most zealous of the party, under the direction of Garnet Uie ^perior 
if the Jesuits in England, conspired to exterm^te, at one blow, tlie most 
aiwerful of their en^es in this kin^om ; and, in co^uence of that blow, 
o re-establiah the CathoUc faith. Their conspiracy had for ™ 

estruction of ^ king and parliament. For this piirp^, they lod|^ 
l.iity-six barrels ofgunpowder in a vault bemmth the House of Lords, 
sually let as a coal-cellar, and which had been hired by Percy, a new ^ 
ion rf the family of Northumberland, and one "f. 
hfttima fixed for the executhm of the plot ww the 
ay appointed fogjhe meeting of the parfiament ; w^the 
rfnc; of Wales «re expected to be in the hmise, together with 
ability and gentry. ThTrest of the royal familjr wore t^ iwized, and all 
ispato^hed, Mceptthe prince* Elizabeto, James s youJ^gwt daug hter, yet 
1 Want, who wks to be raised Ijp the throne under the «Me of a Catholic 

TKrtVned day at length drew nigh, and the 

ith the strongest assurance of success. Nor without re^in , for althou^ 
.e horrid seefet had .been communicated to above 

orse, no pity, no fear of punishment, no hope of reward, "“y 

le aceom^ire, after more than twelve months, either to 

)irac 7 , ^ make a discovery of it. But the holy fiiry by which they were 
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actuated, though it had extingulihed in their breaats eveiy genereua tenti- 
ment, and every adfiih motive, yet left them Buaeeptible to thone bigoted 
paili^itiefl by which it was inspiM, and which fortunately saved the nation. 
A short time before the meeting of parliament, lord Monteagle, a Catholic 
nobleman, whose father, lord Morley, had been a great sufferer during the 
reign of Elizabeth, on account of his attachment to popery, received the fol- 
lowing letter : 

My Lord, out of the love 1 bear to some of your friends, I have a care of 
your preservation : therefore 1 would advise you, as you tender your life, 
" to devise some excuse to shift off your attendance at this parliament ; for 
“ G<m 1 and man have resolved to punish the wickedntts of this time. And 
“ think not slightly of this advertisement ; but retire yourself into your 
" country, where you may expect the event in safety : for, though there be 
** no appearance of any stir, yet I say they will receive a terrible blow this 
parliament, and yet they shall not see who hurts them. This council is 
'' not to be contemned ; because it may do you good, and can do you no 
" harm, for the danger is past as soon as you have burned the letter : and I 
" hope God will give you the grace to make good use of it, to whose holy 
" mtection 1 c(Hiimend you.**(l) 

Though Monteagle was inclined to think this a foolish attempt to expose 
him to ridicule, by frightening him from attending his duty in parliament, 
he judged it safest to carry the letter to lord Salisbury, secretary of state, 
^sbury citlier did or pretended to think it a light matter; so that all far- 
mer inquiry was drojit, till the king, who had been for some time at Royston, 
r^rned^tu town. To the timid sagacity of James, the mutter appeared in 
a ime important point of view, brom the seriims nod earnest style of tlie 
letter, he conjectured that it intimated some dark and dangerous design 
imnst the state ; and many particular expressions in it, sucli as aftat, swi- 
MHf mwtarrme blow, yet the outkorg concualed, seem^ to denote some 
Mntriviince by gunpwder. It was, Iherefor/, thought proMr to inspect ^1 
vaults befow the two houses of perlianiMt. This ine|^on. however, 
^ purposely Helayed^iU the dey btfore tbe.meetiiiK of the greef council of 
^ natiun ; wh(m, on searching tiie vanlti beneath the HouaMf Lords, tlie 
ni^wder wiw di^vered, though oonei^ed under great pilae'of wood and 
Guido Fawkm, an officer in the Spanish service, who stood in 
ried to S™Tower^ Passed himself for Percy's servant, was seized and car- 

Flanders, on account of his determined 
Catholic C4iuse. He was accordingly en- 
everv thinir enterprise. The matches, and 

Ha af a *^J*r*^ setting Are to the train, were fjend Ui his pocket. 

r"' «■>'» obiuwey rSt only refnW to 

th^^m!^ V ®*P«»‘ng the utinoet noict. that he had lost 

eweetening hieXith, hy taking ven- 
Silnd**hw'!L''"^ ^^f.^e'P'ee’C^) B«t«fter aome days coniineinelikand 

wilv Several of them were men of ancient fa- 

great a crinn i*"** ""‘P^'tted character ; inetigated alone to so 

•ervin* their 'V" ** e** ,***•*“ *" helieve that they were 

USd Z tTru&utte" cm^rtvingth. rain of their coUry, 

BrTO?^“^hurriTfSrnT S,’ere » London, on hearing that Fawkes was 
their assoriates was ^ “‘"'■ehAire ; where ehr Everard Digbv, one of 
who was then at lord ** ^**e ?*»"**“ Baiaheth, 

tempt to art *''•* They Siiled in their at- 

^al tH county nwe npbn them : and they 

*«w an trtten and oxoeuted o>ee|>t three, who /eU a aat^fiee to tLiir deq>^ 
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■ttte valour ; nameljr^ Wright, R4aring fanatic, Cateaby, the origiiinl conspi- 
-ator, and Percy, his first and most active associate.(l) 

After escaping this danger, James seems to have enjoyed a kind of tem- 
porary popularity, even among his English subjecta If the Puritans were 
ifiended at his lenity toward the Catholics, against whom he exercised no 
lew severities, the more moderate and intelligent part of the nation cfmsi- 
lered that lenity as truly mi^animous ; and all men were become sensible, 
Jiat the king could not pmsibly be the patron of a religion which had aimed 
;o tremendous a blow at his life and throne. His love of peace was favour- 
ible to commerce, W'hich flourished under his reign ; and it procured liim 
eisure, notwithstanding his natural indolence of temper, to attend to the 
li^ordered state of Ireland. 

Elizabeth had lived to see the final subjection of that island. Rut a difli- 
ult task still remained; to civilise the barbarous inliabitants ; to reconcile 
hem to laws and industry ; and W these means to render the conquest du- 
able, and useful to the crown of England. The first step that James took 
n re^rd to this important business, which he considered as his mnster-piec^ 
n politics, was to abolish the Irish customs that supplied the place of laws ; 
na which were calculated, as will appear by a few examples, to keep tho 
»eople for ever in a state of barbarism and disorder. Their chieftains; whose 
uthority was absolute, were not hereditary but elective ; or, more pr(»nerly 
peaking, were established by force and violence ; and although certain lands 
i-ere assigned to the office, its chief profit arose from exactions, dues, as- 
essments, which were levied at plea&re, and for which there was no fixed 
iw.(2) 

In consequence of the Brehon law or custom, every crime, how anonngus 
never, was punished in Ireland, not with death, but by a fine, or pecuniary 
inlet, which was levied upon the criminal. Even murder itself, as amoi^ 
nr Saxon ancestors, was- atoned for in this manner ; and each man, accord 
ig to his ranl^had affixed to him a certain rate or value, which if ^ any one 
^as willing topli^, he need nofl^fear assassinating whatever man he disliked, 
'his rate was called his £rie. Accordingly when sir WiJliapi Fitzwillinmn, 
bile lord dtt|aty, told the chieftain Maguire, that Im was to send a sheriiF 
ito FermaoeK, which had been made a county a little before, and subjected 
) the EngUulaws ; Your edierff," replied Maguire, shall lie welcome to 
me : but let me know beforehand his eric, or the price of his head, that, if 
Bnf of my people should cut it off, 1 may levy the money upon tho 
county.'’(S) 

After abolishing these, and other pemidous IriA Customs, and substituting 
Ingliah laws in^eir stead, James prodSeded to ^vern the natii'es by a re- 
ular administration^, military as well as civil. A sufficient army was main- 
nned, its disci|W^e ikispected, and its pay punctually transmitted from 
ngland, in order tC pretent the soldiers from subsisting upon the country, 

> had b^u usual inionner reigns. Circuits were estaoliKhed, justice ad- 
inj^red, eppression banished, and crimes and disorders of eveiy kind se- 
punished* For the relief of the common people, the value of tho 
lies which the liMes usually claimed ^m their vassw was estimated at a 
Ked sum, and all farther aroitrtty exactions prohibfted under severe pe- 
dtie8.(4) 

The beneficial effects of these regnlations were soon t|iible, especially in 
ie province of Ulster; which having wfioUy fallen tothe erown by the at- 
^nder of rebels, a Compaq was estaolished in London for planting colonies 
» that fertile territory. The property was divided into mouerate snares, the 
rgest not exceeding two thousand acres ; tenants were brought from Eng- 
nd and Scotland ; the Irish were removed from the hills and fastnesses, arc 
titled in the open country ; husbandry and the mechanical arts were tought 
‘em ; a fixed habitation was secured for them, and every irregularity re- 

p) K. James, p. 931. Winwootl, rol. ii. SMr Trin/t, rol. i. 
p) Sir John Davi>», p. 167. 

W Ibid. 

(4) Ibid. p. 978. 
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pi^Med, By these means Ulster, from beisjf the most wfld and disorderly 
province in Ireland, soon became the most cmlised and best cttHivated part 
of the island.(] ) 

But whatever domestic advantages mirtt result from James's pacific dis- 
position, H gradually lost him the affecuons of his people, as it made him 
avoid war by negotiations and concessioDs beneath the dignity of an EngU^ 
monarch. It sunk the national conseouence, and perhaps the national spirit * 
and his excessive love of carousals and hunting, of public spectres and un- 
availing speculations, which left him no time fur public business, at last di- 
vested his political character of all claim to respect, and rendered him 
equally contemptible at home and abroad. This contempt was increased by 
a disiidvantageous comparison between the kiim and the prince ^ Wales. 

Though youth and royal birth, embellished by the flattering rays of hope, 
prepouess men stro^lv in favour of an heir apparent to the crown, Henry, 
JamM B eldest son, independent of such drcumstances, seems to have pos- 
sessed gi^t and real merit. Although he had now almost reached bia 
e^hteenth year, neither the illusions of passion nor of rank had ever seduced 
bun into any irregular pleasures : business ahd ambition alone engaged his 
heart, and occupied his mind. Had he lived to come to the throne, S might 
probably have promoted the glory more than the happiness of his peoplerhis 
disposition being strongly turned to war. Of this we have a remarkable in- 
stance. When the French ambassador took leave of him, and asked his 
commands for Fmce, he found him employed in the exercise ef the pike : 

Tdl your king, said Henry, in whA occupation you left me engama.'*(S) 
Hia death, whidi was sudden, diffused throughout the nation the deepMt 
ewwjw, and violent reports were propagated that he had been taken off by 

Ef?? however, on opening hia body, found no mnoptonm 

to justift such an opinion. (a) r -o j 

vf, had one weakness, whidi drew on him more ofiium than either 

love of amMeMent ; namely, an 
rjl”* worthleastfavouritea. TWa paaaion ap- 
.*0, IwMcroug, tboucrh lera deteatable, that ft 4Ma nM 

thioK eriminal in it.(4) 

— ^ ^**‘1 ">ort^ioua of thew iaveuriteB waa Robert Olir> a voung 

fiTareftSi^LoSS^ ^>0“ »>»ont twenty •gl 

PW»«d «»»• time in hia travd*. A ba!S- 

^ "“IT: wo» 1>“ diiof •ccompBah- 

*0 recommend him to Jamea, who, th^h 

■hiySuti trtem U hirf 
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criMt, nmwfilMUudina ibe ineueoS •twpiclon of ao oona- 

tWtboicc uf ibtiu. He to lufrf ^ beauty seems to have bad io 
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tial Fondneai* intenToVen with aelfiflh vanity, the kina soon knighted his 
favonrite ; created him viscount Rodiester, honoured nim with the Garter, 
brought him into the privy council, and, without uaigninghim any }uurticular 
office, gave him the supreme direction of his affiair8.(l^ 

The minion, however, was not so much elated by his sudden elevation, as 
not to be sensible of his own upiorance and inexperirace. He had recourse 
to the advice of a friend, and lound a judicious and sincere counsellor in sir 
Thomas Overbuiy ; by whose means he enjoyed for a time, what is very 
rare, the highest favour of the prince without being hated by the people. 
Nothing, in a word, seemed wanting to complete his happiness but a kind 
mistress ; and such a ond soon presented herself, in lady Frances Howard, 
daughter of the earl of Sufblk, similar to himself in weakness of understand- 
ing, and eq^ in personal attractions. 

^This lady, when but thirteen years of am, had unfortunately been mar- 
ried to the earl of Essex, from the king s too eager desire or uniting the 
families of Howard and Devereux ; and as her huslmnd was only fourteen, it 
was thought proper to send him on his travels till they should arrive at 
age of puberty. But such separations are always dangerous, whatever may 
be the age of the parties. Marriage awakens certam ideas in the female 
mind, which are best composed in the arms of a husband. Of this truth, 
Essex had melancholy ex|>erience. Lady Frances, during his absence, had 
mned her heart to the allurements of love ; and ulthouji^h on his return to 
England, after travelling four years, he was pleased to find his countess in 
all the btoom of youth and beauty, he had the mortification to discover that 
her affections were totally alienat^ from him. Thou^ forced by her pa- 
rents, to share his bed, she persisted in denying him the dues of marriagf. 
At length, disgusted by such coldness, he separated himself from her, and 
left her to pursue her own inclinations. This was what she wanted. Thv 
high fortune and splendid accompli^iiients of the favourite hud taken entin* 
possession of her soul • and she thought that, so long as she refused to iwiir 
Bimmatft heF marriage with^ Essex, she could never be deemed his wife ; 
consequently, that a separation and divorce might still open the way to a 
new marriage with her beloved Rochester. He himself avas of the same 
opinion, also desirous of sudi an union. Paradoxical as it may seem, 
though violence of their passion was such, that they hud already indulged 
themselves in all the gratifications of love, and though they had frequent op- 
portunity of intercourse, they yet found themselves unhappy, because the 
tie between them was nut indissoluble, and seem both to have been alike im* 
petient to crown their attachment with the section of the church. A di- 
vorce was accordingly procured, through the influence of the king, and the 
co-operation of ; and, in order to preserve the countess from losing 
any rank by her new marriage, Rodkester was created earl of Somerset.(S) 
^ia amour and its consequences afford an awful lesson on the fatal effects 
of licentious love ; but at the aame time prove, that vice is less dangraous 
than folly in the intercourse of the sexes, when connected with the intrigues 
oC a oourt. Though sir Thomas Overbury, without any scruple, h^ enwu- 
raged hk friend's pasrion for the eountess of Essex, while he considered it 
merely as aa a&tf of gallantir, his prudence was alarmed at the idra of 
marriaga And he represented to Rochester, only how invidious and 
diflIcuU an it would prove to get her di vorcra from^her husband, 

'bat how shameful it would^ to take to bis own bdA:e profligate woman, 
who, althoiigh married to a young nobleman of the first ruik, had not scru- 
pW to pro&tutehor dmriute.aod bestow her favours on the object of fi 
c^wiciooa and mooientary impdbe ; on a lover who she must suppose would 
desert her on the first variable gust of loose desire. 

Rochester was so weak as to reveal this conversation to the countess, and 
■0 base aa to enter into her vindictive viewa ; to swear veypufee agaitirt 
hSs friend, for the strongest instance he could receive of his Mality. Some 
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».nfnvRnffi waa neceasary for the e*ecutioii of their diiiboU<^ acheme. 
Overbury'a conduct waa miarepresented to the khij;, who griuted a warrant 
for committing him to the Tower; where he lay till the 
cured, and Rochester's marriage with the TOuntess Nor d rf ^ 

succera. or the misery of Uie pnsonor, who was deba^ the sight even of 
his nearest relations, satisfy the vengeance of Art violent womw. ^ en- 
gaged her husband and her uncle, Ae earl of Northmnpton, in Ae atrocious 
aSign of taking off Overbury by poison ;(1) and Aey, in Mmunrtion with 
air Jervis Elvis, lieutenant of Ae Tower, at length effected Aeir cruel 


'Aouffh Ae precipitation with which Overbury s fune^ was hutn^ over 
immediately bred a strong suspicion of the cause of hw death^the full proof 
of the crirrie was not brought to light till some years after ; when it was dis- 
(•overed by means of an apothecary's servant, who had l^en employed in 
making up the poisons, and the whole labyrinth of guilt distinctly traced to 

its source.(2) , , . k . ^ v i. j 

But although Somerset had so long escaped the inquiry of justice, he h*^ 
not escaped the scrutiny of conscience, which continually pointed to him ms 
murdered friend ; and even within the circle of a court, amid the blandish- 
ments of flattery and of love, struck him with the representation of his se- 
cret enormity, and diffused over his mind a deep melancholy, which was 
neither to be dispelled by the smiles of beauty nor the rays of royal favour. 
The graces of liis person gradually disappeared, and his gaiety and politeness 
M’ere lost in sullenness and silence. • 

'riie king, a’liose affections had been caught by these superficial accom^ 
plishmeilts, finding his favourite no longer contribute to his amusement, and 
unable to account for so remarkable a change, more readily listened to the 
ficcusations brought against him. A rigorous inquiry was ordered ; and ^ 
nicrset and his countess M'ere found guuty, but pardoned through the indis- 
creet lenity of James. They languished out their remaining years, which 
Mere many and miserable, in infamy and obscurity ; alike hating and hated 
by each otlier.(3) Sir Jervis Elvis and the inferior criminals suffered the 
punishment due*to theq; guilt. 


LETTER II. 

England and Scotlnndf from the Rm of Uuckingham to the Death of 
James /. tn 1625. 


The fall of Somerset, and his banishment from court, opened the way for a 
new favourite to rise at once to the highest honours. George Villiers, an 
English gentleman, of an engaging figure, and in all the bloom of twentv- 
one, had already attracted the eye of James ; and, at the interc^ion of the 
queen, hud been ap|M)inted cup-bearer. (4) This office, so happily suited to 
youth and beauty, but which, M-hen they become the cause of peculiar favour, 
revives in the mind certain Grecian allusions, might well nave contented 
^'illicr8, and have attached him to the king’s person ; nor would such a 
rhuioe have been ociured, except by the cynM^y 8evere.(5) But the pro- 
fuse bounty of James induced him, in the coutm of a few years, oontrai^ to 
aU the rules of prudence and politics, to create his minion viscount Villiers, 
earl, marquis, and duke of Buckingham, knight of the Gmter, master of the 


(O State 7ria/ji, vol. i. 

Ibu). 

h] Keaaat. 

Rwliwoilli* vol. i. 

Jrium, who alTvcied ■iwRvity and deuKii in his most trifling concerns, insisted, wa 
art u»ld, on the cercnioiiy oltba qnaeu’s soliciting this office for Villiers, as an apology 
to tlia world for his sudden preddcctioo in favour of that young cciitleman. Coke, p.46. 
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horse, chief justice in Eyre, warden of the Cinque Ports, master of the Kimf's 
Bench, steward of Westminster, constable of Windsor, and lord hiah admi- 
ral of EnglBnd.(l) 

This rapid advancement of Villien, which rendered him for ever rash and 
insolent, involved the king in new necessities, in order to supply the ex- 
travagance of his minion. A price had been already affixed to every rank of 
nobility, and the title of Baronet invented^ and currently sold for one thou- 
sand pounds, to supply the profusion of Somer8et.(8) Some new expedient 
n'.ust now be suggested ; and one very unpopular, though certainly leas dis- 
graceful than the former, was embraced ; the cautionary towns were de- 
livered up to the Dutch for a sum of money. These towns, as 1 have former- 
ly had occasion to notice,(3) were the Brill, Flushing, and Ramukins ; three 
important places, which Elizabeth had got consi|^^ into her hands by the 
United Provinces, on entering into war with Spain, as a security for the re- 
pa}'ment of the money which she might disburse on their account. Part of 
the debt, which at one time amounted to eight hunted thousand pounds, 
nas already discharged ; and the remainder, after making an allowance for 
the annual expense of the garrisons, was agreed to be paid on the surrender 
of the fortreB6es.(4) This seems to have been all that impartial justice could 
demand, yet the English nation was highly dissatisfied wi^ the transaction ; 
and it must be owned, that a politic prince would have been slow in relin- 
quishing possessions, on whatever conaitions obtained, which enabled him to 
hold in a degree of subjection so consqlerable a neigbouring state as tlie re- 
public of Holland. 

The next measure in which James engaged rendered him as unpopular in 
Si'otland as he was alreadv in England. It was an attempt to establish a 
conformity in worship and discipline between the churches of the two king, 
doms ; a project which he had long held in contemplation, and toward tho 
completion of which he had taken some introductory steps. But the prin- 
cipu part of the business was reserved till the king should pay a visit to his 
iiHtive country. Such a jourAey he now undertook. This naturally leads 
IIS to consider the affairs of Scotland. • 

It might have been readily foreseen by the Scots, v^en the crown of Eiw- 
land devolved upon James, that the independency of their kingdom, for 
which their ancestors hud shed so much blood, would thenceforth be lost ; 
and that, if both kingdoms persevered in maintaining separate laws and 
parliaments, the weaker must feel its inferiority more sensibly than if it 
bad been subdued by force of arms. But tliis idea did not generally occur 
to the Scottish nobles, fonnerly so jealous of the power as well as of the 
prerogatives of their princes ; and as James was daily pving new proofb 
of his friendship and partiality to his countrymen, by loading them with 
riches fmd honours, the hope of his favour concurred with the dread of his 
power in taming their fierce and independent spirits. The will of their 
sovereign became the supreme law in Scotland. Meanwhile the nobles, left 
in full possession of their fbudal jurisdiction over their own vassals, exhaust- 
ing their fortunes by the expense of frequent attendance upon tlie English 
court, and by attempts to imitate the manners and luxury of their more 
wealthy neignbours, multiplied exactions upon the peo|ile ; who durst hardly 
utter complaints, which they knew would never reach the ear of their sove- 
rei^, or be rendered too feeble to move him to grant thenM»dre8B.( J) Thus 
subjected at once to the absolute will of a monarch, and to the oppressive 


U) Franklin, p. ao. Clarendon, vol. i. 

(«i Ibid.p. 11. 
g) P«rt t. Let. LXIX. 

W Winwood, rol. ii. 'Rushworth, vol. i. Mri. MacauUTtliinkt£lixAii<‘tb acted verf 
ungenerously in deroaodiog anything from tlie Dutch for the astistaiice she lent tbeni ; 
- \ ”7 nii the obligations of virtue, to have been a free gitt.'* (Hut. JS$tr. vol. 

That the English queen took advantage of the necessities of the infant r^nblic, to 
Obtain possession of the cautionary towns, is certain ; and the Dutch, now becomt more 
opulent, took advantage of James's necessities to get them back again. Justice and 
poerosity were in bath cases, as in most transactions between nations, cniirelv ont of 
the question. 

V*) Robertson, Hiat^Scoi, vol. ii. Hume, Hiat, Eng. vol. vi. 
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JurlidiGtion of an aristocracy, Scotland suffered aU the miseries peeuliarto 
both these forms of government. Its kings were de^ts^ Its nobles were 
slaves and tyrants, and the people groaned under the rigorous domination of 
both.(l) 

There was one privilege, however, whidi the Scottish nobility in general, 
and the great body of the people, were 6quall}r lealous in piotectin|c against 
the encroachments of the crown, namely, the independent of their church 
or kirk. The cause of this seal deserves to be traced. 

Divines are divided in regard to the government of the primitive church. 
It appears,* however, to have been that of the most perfect equality among 
the Christian teachers, who were distinguished by the name of Presbyters ; 
an appellation expressive of their mvity and wisdom, as well as of their am. 
But tne most penect equality of freedom requires the directing hand of a 
auperior m^strate. SiKin made sensible of this by experience, the primi- 
tive Christians were induced to dioose one of the wisest and most holy among 
their Presbyters, to execute the duties of an ecdesidstical governor : and, in 
order to avoid the trouble and confusion of annual or occasional elections, 
his office continued during life, unless in oases of degradatioo, on account of 
irregularity of conduct. His jurisdiction consisted in the administration of 
the sacraments and discipline of the diurdi ; in the superintendency of reli- 
gious ceremonies, which imperceptibly incrttised in number and variety ; in 
the consecration of Christian teachers, to whom the ecclesiastical governor 
or hiihop assigned their respective functions ; in the management of the 
public funds, and in the determination of all such differences as the faithful 
were imwilling to expose to the Heathen world.(«) Hence the origin of 
the episcopal hierarchy, which rose to sucli an enormous height under the 
Christian emperors and Roman pontiffs. 

When the enormities of the diuioh of Rome, by rousing the indignation 
of the enlightened part of mankind, had called forth a spirit of reformation^ 
that abhorrence excited by the vices of the clergy was soon tnmsfoired to 
their persons ; and thence, by no violent tradkition, to the offices which thev 
enjoped. Itnpiy therefore be presumed, that the same holy fervour which 
abohshed the doctrincA of the Romish church, would also have overturned 
its eodesUstical government, in every country where the Raformation waft 
received, unleas restrained by the civil power. In England, iu great part of 
Germany, and in the Northern kingdoms, such restraint was imposed os it 
by policy of their princes; so that the ancient episcopal jurisdlotioi^ 
undOT a few limitations, was retained in the churches of those countries. 
But in Switwrland and the Netherlands, where the nature of the govem- 
ment altowed full scope to the spirit of reformation, all pre-eminence rank 
in the church was destroyed, and an ecclesiastical government established, 
23* •***^“® ^.^he genius of a republican policy, and to the ideas of the 
J^oimm. A hiB system, which has sinoe oeen called Prubuln tan, was 
lomed upon the model of the primitive ehuroh. 

It ought, howevw, to be remarked, that the genius of the reformers, as 
"P*"* Reformation and the civil politv, had a share in the 
embii^ment of the Presbyterian system. Zuinglius and Calvin, the apostles 
o^witierland, were men of a more austere turn of mind than Luriier, whose 
m^nes were generally embraced in England, Germany, and the North of 
^iwvails. The church of Geneva, fonged 
and by his direction, was esteemed the most perfect 
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mended it to the indtatioo of hk eountrymen. The Si^ttiih oonverta, filled 
with the moet viol^ aYenion aranst popery, and bein^ under no appie- 
hensioDS from the dvil power, which the ra^e of reformation had humbled, 
with ardour adopted a aystera so admirably suited to their predominant pas^ 
8 ion.(l) Its effects on their minds were truly Bstouishing;, if not altogethtf 
pratematuraL 

A mode of worship, the most naked and simple^imagihable, which, bor- 
rowing nothing from the senses, leaves the mind to repose itself entirely on 
the contemplation of the divine ^ence, was soon observed to produce mat 
commotions in the breast, and in some instances to confound all ranond 
principles of condud and behaviour. Straining for those extatic raptures, 
the supposed operations of that divine roirit by which they ima^nea them- 
selves to be animated ; reaching them by short glances, and sinking again 
under the weaknew of humanity ; the first Presbyterians in S^tland were 
so much occupied in this mental exercise, that they not only reject^ the aid 
of all exterior pomp and ceremony, but fied fri>m every cheerful amusement, 
and beheld with horror the approach of ooraoreal delight.( 8 ) 

It was this gloom V fanaticism, which had by demes infected all ranks of 
men, and intrraucea a sullen obstinate spirit into the people, that chiefly in- 
duced James to think of extending to Scotland the more moderate and cheer- 
ful reli^on of the church of Engknd. He had early experienced the. inso- 
lence of the Presbyterian clergy ; who, under the appearance of poverty aiid 
sanctity, and a zeal for the glory of Qod, and the safety and purity of the 
kirk, had concealed the most dangerous censorial and inquisitorial powers, 
which they sometimes exercised all the arrogance of a Roman con- 
sistory. 

In 15J6, when James, by the advice of a oonvention of estates, had granted 
permission to Huntley, Errol, and other Catholic noblemen, who had bMh 
banished the realm, to return to their own houses, on giving security for 
their peaceable and dutiful behaviour, a committee of the general assembly 
of the kirk had the audacity t(f write circular letters to all the Presbyteries 
in Scotland, commanding them to publish in all their pulpits|, 0 an act of ex- 
communication against the popidi lords, and enjoining* them to lay aU those 
who were nupected of favouring popery under the same eenmrt by a sum* 
mary tentenet, and without obMorvinp the uiual forntalUiu of triul f[3) On 
this occasion one of the Presbyterian ministers declared from the pulpit, that 
the king, in permitting the popish lords to return, had diseoverea the trea- 
chery of his own heart ; that all kings were the devil's children, and that 
Satan had now the guidwee of the court !(4) Another affirmed, in the prin- 
cipal church of the capita], that the king was po s sess e d of a devil, and that 
Ms subjects might lawfully rise, and take the sword out of bis hand !(5) 

In consequence of these inflammatory speechee and audacious prooeeoings, 
the dtixens of Edinburgh rose, and surrounding the house in which the Court 
of Session was sitting, and where the king happened to be preeent, demanded 
Home of his counsellors, whom they named, that they might tear them in pieces. 
On his refusal, tome called, " Bring out the wicaed Haman !** while others 
<^ed, ** The swmd of the Lord and of Gideon !" And Jamee was for some 
time a prisoner in the heart of his own capital, and at the mercy of the en- 
popu]aoe.( 6 ) 

But the king's behaviour on that occasion, which was firm and manly, as 
;i^ell as politied, restored him to the good opinion of Us fah|ects in genmL 
The populace dispersed, on his promising to receive their petitions, when 
pretanted in a regular form ; and this fanatical insurrection, mstead of over^ 
turning, served only to establish the royal authority. Thoee coneemed ia 
>tf aa seonaa tWr enthusiast, ic rage had subsided, were filled with appr eb ea p 


^ Tyttanjara Public Libi;^ ' 

(H) Spotiwood. 

(6) Hobertaon, ifiii. Sect, book viii. vol. ii. 
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•km ami terror, at tlie thoughts of insulted majesty : while the body of the 
people, iu oMer to avoid suspicion, or to gain the favour of their prince, con- 
tend who should be most forward to execute his vengeanoe.(l) 

A convention of estates being called in January 1597, pronounced the late 
insurrection to be high treason; ordained eyerj derg^'man to subscribe a 
declaration of his submission to the king's jurisdiction, in all matters civil 
and criminal; iirtpowered magistrates to commit instantly to prison any 
minister, who in his sermons should utter any indecent reflections on the 
king’s conduct, and prohibited any ecclesiastical judicatory to meet without 
the king’s licence.(2) These ordinances were confirmed the same year, by 
the general assembly of the kirk, which also declared sentences of summary 
excommunication unlawful, and vested in the crown the right of nominating 
ministers to the parishes in the principal towns.(3) 

These were great and necessary steps ; and perhaps James should have 
proceeded no farther in altering the government or worship of the church of 
Scotland. But lie was not yet satisfied : he longed to bring it nearer to the 
episcopal model; and, after various struggles, he acquired sufiicient in- 
fluence over the Presbyterian clergy, even before his accession to the crown 
of England, to get an act passed by their general assembly, declaring those 
ministers, on whom the king should confer the vacant biahopricks and abbeys, 
entitled to a vote in p(irliument.(4) Nor did he stop here. No sooner was 
lie firmly seated on the English throne, than he engaged them, though with 
still greater reluctance, to receive the bishops as perpetual presidents, or 
moderators, in their ecclesiastical synfids. 

I'l.e abhorrence of the Presbyterian clergy against episcopacy was still, 
however, very great : nor could all the devices invented for restraining and 
circumscribing the spiritual jurisdiction of those, who were to be raised to 
these new lioiiours, or the hope of sharing them, allay their jealousy and 
rear.(5) James was therefore sensible, that be never could establish a con- 
formity in worship and discipline, between the churches of England and 
Scotland, until he could procure from the Scottish parliament an acknow- 
ledgment of his own supremac]^ in all ecclesiastical causes. This was the 
principal object uf his^visit to his native country ; where he proposed to the 
great council of the nation, which was then assembled, that an act might be 
passed, declaring that “ whatever his majesty should determine in rewird to 
" the external government of the church, with the consent of the archmshops, 

bishops, and a competent number of the ministers, should have the force of 
"alaw."(6) 

Had this bill received the sanction of parliament, the king’s ccclesiastioal 
govern^nt would have been established in its full extent ; as it was not 
determined what number of the clergy should be deemed competent, and 
their noniiUHtion was left entirely to himself. Some of them protested : they 
apprehended, thev said, that, by means of this new authority, the purity of 
their church would be polluted with all the rites and forms of the church 
of England ; and James, dreading clamour and opposition, dropped his 
favounte measure. He was able, however, next year, to extort a vote from 
tho Mnerol assembly of the kirk, for receiving certain ceremonies upon which 
nis heart wm niore particularly set ; namely, kneeling at Uie sacrament, the 
private administration of it to sii-k persons, Uie confirmation of children, and 
the observiuice of Christmas and other festivRl8.(7) Thus, by an ill-tim^ 
seal for insignificant forms, the king betrayed, tnoiigh in an opposite man- 


•Sco/. book viii. vol. ii. 

CS) Ibid. 

'(3) SpoUWood, p. m 
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ner^ an equal narrowness of mind with the Presbyterian clergy, whom he 
affected to hold in contempt. The constrained consent of the general as- 
sembly was belied by the inward sentiments of all ranks of people : even the 
few, over whom religious prejudices have less influence, thought national 
honour sacrificed by a servile imitation of the modes of worship practised 
in England.(l ) 

A series of unpopular measures conspired to increase that odium, into 
which James had now fallen in both kingdoms, and which continued to the 
end of his reign. The first of these was the execution of sir Walter Raleigh. 

This extraordinary man, who suggested the first idea of tlie English colo- 
nies in North America, and who h^ attempted, as early as the year 158G, a 
settlement in the country now known by the name of North Cai'oliiia, then 
considered as port of Virginia, had also made a voyage, in 1^95, to Guiana, 
ill South America. The extravagant account which he published of the 
riches of this latter country, where no mines of any value have yet been 
discovered, has drawn much censure upon his veracity : particularly his de- 
scription of the apparently fabulous empire and city of Manoa or Eldorado, 
the sovereign of which he conjectures possessed more treasure than the 
Spaniards had drawn from both Mexico and Peru.(S) 

Raleigh's motive for uttering these splendid falsities seems to have bran 
a desire of turning the avidity of his countrymen toward that quarter of the 
New World where the Spmiiards had found the precious metals in such 
abundance. This, indeed, sufficiently appears from liis relation of certain 
Peruvian prophecies, which expressl>^uinted out the Englisli as the con- 
querors and d^verers of that rich country, which he had discovered. As 
he was known, however, to be a man of a romantic turn of mind, and it did 
not appear that he had enriched himself by his voya^m, little reg^d seems 
to have been paid to his narrative either by Elizabeth or the nation. But 
after he had languished many yeana in confinement, as a punishment for his 
conspiracy against James ; when the envy excited by his superior talents 
was laid asleep, and commiseraiion awakened for his unhappy condition ; a. 
report which he propagated of a wonderfully^ rich gold mine that he formerly 
had discovered in Guiana obtained universal belief. People oPall ranks were 
impatient to take possession of a country overfiowing with the previous 
metals, and to which the nation was supposed to have a right by priority of 
discovery. 

The king, by his own account, gave little credit to this report, not only 
because he Sieved there was no such mine in nature as the one described, 
but because he considered Raleigh as a man of desperate fortune, whose 
businm it was by any means to procure his freedom, and reinstate liimself 
in credit and authority.(3) ThinKing, however, that he liad already under- 
gone sufficient puniument, James ordered him to be released from tho 
Tower: and when the hopes held out to the nation had induced multitudes 
to adopt his views, the king gave him permission to pursue the projected 
enterprise, and vested him with authority over his fellow-adventurers ; but 
being still diffident of his intentions, he refused to grant him a pardon, tliat 
he might have some check upon his future conduct.(^4) 

The preparations made, in consequence of this commission, alarmed Gon- 
domar, the Spanish ambassador ; and although Raleigh protested the inno- 
cen^ of ^ intentions, and James urged bis royal prohibition a|(aiiiBt in- 
vading any of the settlements of his Catholic majesty, that minii^er con- 
veyed to his court intelligence of the expedition, and his apprehensions from 
it. Twelve armed vessels, he justly concluded, could nut be fitted out 
without some purpose of hostility; and as Spain was then the only Euro- 
liean power that nad possessions in that part of America to which this fleet 
wan destined, orders were given by the court of Madrid for fortifying all its 
settlements on or near the coast of Guiana. 

G) Hmne, chap. zlhi. 
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It foon appeared that thia precaution was not unneoeaearp. Thnuah 
Rakigfa'a oommiaaion impowered him only to aettle on a coaat poaa eaee d by 
aavage and barbaroua inhabitanta, he ateered hia courae directly for the river 
Oionooo^ where he knew there waa a Spaniah town named St. Thosm ; and, 
without any provocation^ aent a detachment, under hia^ aon and his old aa- 
aociate Keymla, who had accompanied him in hia former voyi^e, to 

dialodgerae Spaniards, and take poaaeaaion of that town ; while he hmiself, 
with Ae laim veaa^, guarded the mouth of the river, in order to obstruct 
such Spimiah ships aa should attempt the relief of the plBce.(i) The Span- 
iards, apprised of thig invasion, opposed the landing of the English ; as 
they had foreseen. Young Raleigh was killed by a shot, while animating 
his followers : Keymia, however, and hia surviving companions, not dis- 
mayed by the unfortunate accident took, plundered, and humt St. Thomas ; 
but found in it no booty any way adequate to their expectations. (2) 
Itmi^thave been expected, that these hold adventurers, havii^ over- 
come^ (^position, would now have ^ne in quest of the gold mine, the 
great object of their enterprise, as Kieymis was said to be as well, if not 
b^ter, acquainted with it than Raleigh. But, although that officer affirmed 
he was within a few miles of the plare, he refused, under the most absurd 
pretences, to carry his companions thither, or to t^e any effectual step for 
again fluffing it himself. Struck, as it should seem, with the atrocity of his 
conduct, and with his embarrassing situation, he immediately returned to 
Raleigh with the sorrowful news of his son’s death, and the disappointment 
of his followers. The interview, it ntay be conjectured, was not the most 
agreeable that could have ensued between the parti^ Under the strong 
. agitation of mind which it occasioned, Keymis, keenly sensible to reproach, 
foreseeing; disgrace, if not an ignominious death, as the rewarci of his 
violeiioe and importure, retired into his cabin, and put an end to his life. 

The sequel ot this delusive and pompous expedition it is still more painful 
to relate. The adventurers in generm now concluded that they were de- 
ceived by Raleigh ; that tlie story of the mine had only been invented to 
afford him a pretext for pillaging St. Thomas, the spoils of which^ he hop^, 
would encouraA his followers to proceed to the- plunder of other Spanish 
eettlements ; he expected to repair bis ruined fortune by such daring 
enterprises, trusting to the riches he should acquire for obtaining a pardon 
frem James ; or if Uiat prospect failed him, that he meant to time refuge 
in aome foreign country, where his wealth would secure him an Bsylum.C3) 
The inconsiderable booty gained by the sadc of St. Thomas discouraged nia 
followers, however, from embracing these splendid projects, tho^h it ap- 
grars that he had employed many artifices to engage them in hia designs. 
Beaidea, they saw a pupable absurffity in a fleet, acting under the sanction 
of rojral authority, committing depred^ons against the allies of the rxown: 
they therefore thought it Ba&t, whatever aught be their, inclinations, or 
how great soever their disappointment, to return immediately to England, 
and carry their leader along with them to answer for his conduct. 

On the examination of Raleigh and his companions, before the privy 
councffi, where the foregoing fiscts were brought to lij^t, it appeared that 
the king's snspidont, in regard to his intention^ had oeen well grounded ; 

Ral ^ dittioctlf colUctsd from tbs kiog's Fiudicmtiom, and 

this Ttolence, it hai been said, that the Spaniards had built the 
town of at. Tbonaa m a country originally diacovered by Raleigh, and therefore be had 
■ uwpJMsw them. Admitting that to be the caee, Kafeigb could uever be e»- 

capaom la muiug without any commiuion iiupoweriog him ao to do, much lets in 
iavsdi^ the Sf^iab aeU laments contrary to bia commis^on. But the fact ia otber- 
fnwuenlly risit^ the coast of Guiana betore iUleigh toiicbod 
•• ^ Aloiuo de Chsdo and Ameheus Vespuciua bad 

umded ou diffareot places on tbu coaat, and made some excursions up the country 
(Herrara, dec. I. lib. it. cap. 1 , 9.) ; and the great Columbus bimself bad disoovered the 
■MUi M the Oroniwo wme years before. Between three and four hundred Spaniards are 
^ *5^ Keymis and hu party, at the sacking of St. Thomaa. “ Tbis 

**ia tbe tme wu$te!^ said yonnir Ka cigb, as he rushed on to the attaoki— ** ai ' 
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that, contrary to^ his inatructions, he had committed hoatiliticB agaiiMt the 
subjects of hiB majesty’s ally, the king of Spain, and had wilfully humed 
and destroyed a town belonging to that prince ; so that he might have been 
tried either by common law for this act of violence, or by martial law for 
breach of orders. But it wu the oninion of the crown-lawyers, as we learn 
from Bacon, (1) that as Raleigh still lay under an actual attaint for high- 
treason, he could not be brou^t to a new trial for any other crime. James, 
therefore, in order to satisfy the court of Madrid, which was very clamo- 
roiis on this occasion, signed the warrant for his execution upon his former 
sentence. 

Raleigh’s behaviour, since his return, had hitherto been beneath the dig- 
nity of liis character. He had counterfeited madness, sickness, and a variety 
of distempers, in order to protract his examination, and enable him to pro- 
cure the means of his escape. But finding his fate inevitable, he now col- 
lected all his courage, and met death with the most heroic indifference. Feel- 
ing the edc^ of the axe with which he was to be ^headed, ** ’Tis a sharp 
remedy, ' said he, but a sure one for all illsf”(V) then calmly laid his head 
on the block, and received the fatal blow. 

Of all the transactions of a reign distinguished by public discontent, this 
was perhaps the moat odious. Men of every condition were filled with in- 
dignation gainst the court. Even such as acknowledged the justice of Ra- 
leigh’s puni^ment, blamed the measure. They thou^t it cruel to execute 
a sentence, origindly severe, and tacitly pardoned, which had ^n so long 
suspended ; and they considered it tJ mean and impolitic, even though a 
new trial had been instituted, to sacrifice to a concerned enemy of Enanand 
the only man in the kingdom whose reputation was high for valour aim mi- 
litary experience. 

Unhappily for James, the intimate connexions which he was endeavouriiig 
to form with Spain, in themselves disgustful to the nation, increaaed the 
public dissatisfaction. Gondomar, ambassador from the court of Madrid, a 
man capable of the most artful •fiatteir, and no strainer to the king’s here- 
ditary pride, had proposed a match between the prince of Wales and the 
second daughter oi bis Catholic majesty ; and in ordexsito renw the tempta- 
tion irresistible to the English monarch, whose necessities were well known, 
he gave hopes of an immense fortune with the Spanish priooesi. Allured by 
the, prospect of that alliance, James, it has been affirmed, was not only in- 
dncM to bring Raleigh to the block, but to abandon the elector Palatine, 
ilia son-in-law, and the Protestant interest in Germany, to the ambition of 
the house of Austria. This latter suspicion completed the odium occasioned 
by the former, and roused the attention of parliament. 

We have formerly had occaaon to observe(3) in what manner Frederic V. 
elector Palatine, was induced, by the persecuM Protestants, to accept the 
crown of Bohemia, contrary to the advice of the king of Englaim, his 
father-in-law ; and how he was chased from that kingdom, and stript cf all 
his hereditary dominions, by the power of the emperor Ferdinann 1. sup- 
ported by the Spanish branch of the house of Austria, in spite of the utmost 
efforts of the Rvangelioal Union, or Protestant body in Germany, though 
i^flrirted by the UniM Provinces. The news of these disasters no sooner 
rteched En^and than the voice of the nation was loud aranst the king’s 
iwtivity. People of oB ranks were on fire to engsM in tM de f e nc e of toe 
^^ictreased Palatine, and rescue their Protestant breunen from the perseen- 
^MBs of the idolatrous Catholics, their implacable and cruel enemies, la 
this quarrel they would cheerfully have marched to the exteenuty of Europe, 
have inconsiderately plunged themselveB into a chaos of GeruMD politics, 
^d freely have expended the Uood and treasure of the kingden. Th^ 
^erefore r^arded James’s neutraUty as a base desertion or the cause of 
God and of his holy_ religion : not reflecting, that their interfercoee in the 

(O Sm OMmml LeUer»t &c. published bj Dr. Birch, p. J81. 
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'Win on the continent, however agreeable to pioiu zeal^ could not bejoatified 
on any sound maxims of policy. 

The king's ideas, rdative to this matter, were not more Uberal than those 
of his subjects ; but happily, for once, they were more Inendly to the wel- 
Are of the nation. Shock^ at tiie revolt of a people ngalnst their prince, 
he refused, on that account, to patronise the Bohemian F^testants, or to be- 
stow on hisson-in-law the title of king;(l) although he owned that he had not 
examined their pretensions, privileges, or conBtitution.(ltf) To have with- 
drawn their allegiance from tneir sovereign, under whatever circumstances, 
was, in his eyes, an enormous crime, and a sufficient reason for denying 
them any support ; as if subjects must be ever in the wrong, when they 
stand in oppraition to those who have acquired or assumed authority over 
them, how much soever that authority may have been abused ! 

‘ The Spanish match la likewise allowed to have had some influence upon 
the political sentiments of James, on this occasion. He flattered himself 
that, in consequence of his son's marriage with the infanta, and the intimate 
connexions it would form lietween Engknd and Spain, besides other advan- 
tages, the restitution of the Palatinate might be procured from motives of 
mere friendship. The principal members of the House of Commons, how- 
ever, thought very differently : that projected marriage was the great ob- 
ject of their terror. 'J'hey saw no good that could result from it, but were 
apprehensive of a multitude of evils, which, as the guardians of public 
liberty and general happiness, they thought it their duty to prevent. They 
accordingly framed a remonstrance to the king, representing tho enormous 
growth of the Austrian iiower, become dangerous to the libeKies of Europe, 
and the alarming progress of the Catholic religion in England : And they 
intreated his majesty instantly to take arms in defence of the Palatine ; to 
turn his sword against Spain, whose treasures were the chief support of the 
Catholic interest over Europe ; and to exclude all hope of the toleration or 
nvestablishment of popery in the kin^om, by entering into no negotiation 
for the marriage of his son Charles, but with a Protestant princess. Yet 
more effectuayy to extinguish that idolatrous worship, they requested that 
the flqes and confiseations to which the Catholics were subject, by law, 
should be levied with the utmost rigour ; and that the children of such as 
refused to conform to the establishea worship should be taken from their pa- 
rents, and committed to the care of Protestant divines and Bchoo]ma8ter8.(3) 

Inflamed with indignation at hearing of these instructions, which militated 
against all his favourite maxims of government, James instantly wrote to 
the Speaker of the House of Commons, commanding him to admonish the 
iiieml>crs, in his majesty's name, not to presume to merfd/s with anything 
that regarded his yoeernmenty or with deep matters of state, as above their 
reach and capacity ; and especially not to toudi on his son's marriage with 
a daughter of Spain, nor to attack the honour of that king, or any other 
t»f his frieqds and oonfederate8.(4) Conscious of their strength ana popu- 
larity, the commons were rather roused than intimidated by this imperious 
letter. Along with a new remonstrance they returned the former, which 
hi^ been withdrawn ; and maintained, that tney were entitled to interpose. 
with their teunsel in oU msUters ef gooemment ; and that entire freedom of 
spe^h, in their debates on public business, was Uieir ancient and undoubted 
*\*'.*^ taAeritancs transmitted to them their aHcestors.(S) 

The king s reply was keen and ready. He told the house, that their re- 
mimstranoe wu more like a denunciation of war than an address of dutiful 
***«L subjecte ; that their pretension to inquire into all state affairs, 
without ttception, was a pienipotenee to which none of their ancestors, even 
during the weakest reign^ had ever dared to usgire : and he dosed his an* 
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Rwer with the following memorable wojdg, which discover a very coniidara- 
ble diare of political sanity : “ Although we cannot allow of yonr style, in 
mentioning your onrtenr and undoubted right and tuAertiance, but would 
rather have wished, that ye had Siiid, that your privileges were deriv^ 

I from the grace and permission of our anoeston and uft (for ^e most of 
them grew from precedents, which shew rather a toleration than inherit 
tance) ; yet we are pleased to give you our royal assurance, that as long 
“as you contain yourselves within the limits of your duty, we will be as 
“ careful to maintain and preserve your lawful liberties and privileges as ever 
“ any of our predecessors were, nay as to preserve our own royal prerogi- 

“ tive.”(I) 

Alarmed at this dangerous insinuation, that their privileges were derived 
from royal favour, the commons framed a protest, in which th^ opposed 
pretension to pretension, and declared, '^That the liberties, jfranehieee^ 
“ privileget, and jurisdictions of parliament, are the endent and undoubted 
“ birth-right and inheritance of the subjects of England, and that the ardu- 
“ous and urgent affairs concerning the king, state, and defence of the realm, 
“ and of the church of England, and the maintenance and making of laws, 
“ and redress of grieeances, which daily happen within this realm, are proper 
“ subjects, and matter of counsel or debate, in parliament ; and that in the 
“ handling and proceeding on these businesses, evcrg member of the house 
“ (»f parliament hath, and of right ought to have, freedom of speech to pro« 
“ pound, treat, reason, and bring to conclusion the Bame.''(2) 

Thus, my dear Philip, was fuUy opened, between the king and parliament, 
the grand dispute concerning Privilege and Prerogative, which gave birth 
Ut the Court and Country Parties, aud which so long occupied the tongues, 
the pens, and even swords, of the most able and active men in the ni^ 
tiun. Without entering deeply into this dispute (of which you must make 
yourself master by consulting the controversial writers), or taking side 
^vith either party, it may be observed, that if our ancestors, from the vio- 
K'lit invasion of William the Ndirman to the period of which we are treat* 
iiig, did not enjoy so perfect, or perhaps so extensive a syst^ of liberty, 
since the Revolution, in 1688, tney were at no time hgaug subject to the 
rule of an absolute sovereign ; and that, although the victorious arms and 
insiilious policy of a foreira and hostile prince obliged them, in the hour of 
misfortune, to submit to his ambitious sway, and t«> the tyrannical laws which 
he afterward thought proper to impose upon the nation, the spirit of liberty 
was never extinguished in the breasts of Englishmen. They still looked 
hack, with admiration and regret, to their independent condition under their 
native princes, and to the unlimited freedom of their Saxon forofathers ; 
and, as soon as circumstances would permit, they compelled their princes, 
of the Norman line, to restore to them the most essential of their former 
laws, privil^s, and immunities. These original rights, as we have seen, 
were repeat^ly confirmed to them by charter ; and if ^ey were also fre- 
<iuently violated by encroaching princes, those violations ought never to be 
pleaded as precedents, every suim violation being a flagrant act of injustice 
and penury, as eve^ hing» hy his coronation oath, was solemnly bound to 
m^ntain tne nationia chai^rs. Nor did the people, keenly sensible to those 
injuries and insults, fail to avenge themselves ns often as in their power, on 
the invaders of their liberties, or to take new measures for their niture se- 
curity. 

. Thig much is certain. But, whether the commons were at first admitted 
into parliament through the indulgence of the prince, or in consequence of 
an oi^nal right to sit there, and what they claimed as their constitutional 
jirovinoe, are matters 'of more intricacy, and less moment. That subject, 
iiowever, 1 have had occasion to oonrider in deduciDg the effects of the Nor- 
'^'nn revolution, and in tracing the progress of society in £niopt.(8) It 
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handle until security was given for the full restitution of the Palatinate.^) 
The king of Spain understood this language. He was acquainted with Buck. 
ingham*s disgust^ and had expected that the violent disposition, and un. 
bcmnded influence of that favourite, would leave nothing unattem^d to 
embroil the two nations. Resolved, however, to demonstrate to all £uro))e 
the sincerity of his intentions, and to throw the blame where it was due, he 
delivered into Bristors hands a written promise, binding himself to procure 
the restoration of the elector Palatine. And when he found that this con- 
cession pLve no satisfaction to the court of England, he ordered the infaiita 
to lay aside the title of Princess of Wales, whirii slie had borne after the ar- 
rival of the dispensation from Rome, and to drop the study of the English 
languam ; commanding, at the same time, preparations for war to be made 
throughout all his extensive dominions.(2) 

Bristol, who, during Charles's residence in Spain, had always Opposed, 
though unsuccessfully, his own wise and well tempered councils to the im- 
petuous measures suggested by Buckingham ; and who, even after the prince's 
dep^ure, had strenuously insisted on the sincerity of the Spaniards in the 
conuuct of the treaty, as well as on the advantages which England must reap 
/rom the completion of it ; was enraged to find his succesuul labours ren- 
dered abortive by the levities and caprices of an insolent minion. But lie 
was not surprised to hear that the favourite had afterward declared himself 
his open enemy, and thrown out many injurious reflections against him, 
both rafore the council and parliament. Conscious, however, of his own in- 
nocence, Bristol prenared to leaver Madrid on the first order to that pur- 
pose ; although the Catholic king, sorry that this minister's enemies should 
nave so far prevailed as to infuse prejudices into his master and his country 
a^nst a servant who had so faithfully discharged his duty to both, entreateil 
hun to fix his residence in Spain, where he should enjoy all the ^vantages 
of rank and fortune, rather than expose himself to the inveterate malice of 
his rival, and the ungovernable fury of the English populace. 

Bristol's reply was truly magnanimous. • 'miile ne expressed the utmost 
gratitude for that princely offer, he thought himself obliged, be said, to dc- 
dine it ; thA nothi^ would more confirm all the calumnies of his enemies 
than remaining at Madrid ; and that the highest dignity in the Spanish 
monarchy would be but a poor compensation for the loss of that honour, 
which he roust endanger by such exaltation. Charmed with this answer, 
which increased still farther his esteem for the English ambassador, Philip 
begged him at least to accept a present of ten thousand ducats, which might 
be requisite for his support, until he could dissipate the calumnies of his 
enemies; assuring him at the same time, that his compliance should for ever 
remain a secret to all the world, and could never come to the knowledge of 
his master. “ There is one person," replied the generous nobleman, who 
“ must necessarily know it : he is the earl of Bristol, who will certainly re- 
** veal it to the king of England !"(3) 

The king of England was unworthy of such a servant. Bristol, on his 
return, jfaa immediately committed to the Tower. In vain did he demand 
ra opportunity of justiiying himself, and of layMi^s whole conduct b^ore 
^ master. Buckingham and the prince of Wales were inexorable, uidess 
I • acknowledge his misconduct ; a proposal which his high spirit re- 

jected wito disdain. After being released from confinement, he was there- 
fore ordered to retire to his country seat, and to abstain from all attendance 
in parliament(4) 


(1) Rnshwoith, vol. i. 
<S) Ibid. 
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In consequence of the rupture with Spain, and the hostile disposition in 
the parliament, an alliance was entered into, as we have formerly had ooi'n- 
sion to notice,(l) between France and Enf^land, in conjunction with the 
United Provinces, for restraining the ambition of the house of Austria, and 
recovering the Palatinate. A treaty of marriage was about the same time 
negotiated between the prince of Wales and Henrietta of France, sister to 
Lewis XIII. and daughter of Henry IV. an accomplishod princess, whom 
Charles had seen and ^mired in his way to Madrid, and who retained, during 
his whole life, a dangerous ascendancy over him, by means of his too tender 
and affectionate heart.(^) 

Xhis match was highly agreeable to James ; who, although well acquainted 
with the antipathy of his subjects against any alliance with Catholics, still 
persevered in a romantic opinion, suggested by hereditary pride, that his 
son would be degraded by receiving into his bed a princess of less than royal 
extraction.(.S) lie did nut live, however, to see the celebration of tlic nup- 
tials ; but died in the fifty-ninth year of his age, soon after the failure of the 
expedition under count Mansfeldt, for the recovery of the I’alatinate, which I 
have formerly had occasion to mention, in treating of the affairs ef (iermany.(4) 

That James w'hs contemptible as a monarch must ))erhaps be allowed ; but 
that he was so as a man, can by no means be admitted. Ilis disjmsition was 
friendly, his temper benevolent, and his humour gay. He iK)sse88pd a con- 
siderab'le share of both learning and abilities, but wantea that vigour of 
mind, and dignity of manner, which are essential to form u respectable sove- 
reign. His spint, ratlier than his uil^erstanding, w^is weak ; and the J(»fti- 
ness of his pretensions, contrasted with .the smallness of his kingly now4>r, 
only perhaps could have exposed him to ridicule, notwithstanding the iin- 
gracefuln^ of his person, and the gross familiarity of his conversation. His 
turn of mind inclined him to promote the arts, both useful and ornamental ; 
and that peace which lie .loved, and so timidly courted, was favourable to in* 
dustry and commerce. It may therefore be confidently affirmed, that in no 
preceding period of the English monarchy was there a more sensible increase 
of all the advantages which distinguish a flourishing people than during the 
re^ of this despised ])rinc«. • ' * 

Of six legitimate children, lK>rne to him by Anne of Denmark, James left 
only one son, Charles I. now in the twenty-fifth year of his age ; and one 
daughter, Elizabeth, married to the elector Palatine . — We must carry for- 
ward the history of our own island, my dear Philij», to tlie unhappy cvitas- 
trophe of Charles, before we return to the affairs of the r.ontinent. 


LETTER III. 


Evglnnd, from the Accesnion of Charhe /. to the Assaetinaiion of the Duke 
of Buckingham, in 16ii6. 


As Charles and Buckiagliam, by breaking off the Spanish match, and en- 
gaging the nation in a war for the reco%'ery of the Palatinate, hud acquired 


p) Part. I. Let. LXXIV. 

(9) A lecret passion fur this princess bad perhaps induced Charles, unknown to him- 
to listen to the arKUiueiits of Duckinaham, for breaking off the hpaiiisli iiiati.li : 
>^iin if Bnckiiigbaiu bad discovered that passion, he would not fail to malie use of it for 
accomplishing his purpose. Such a supposition forms the best apology fur Cliiiili*s’s 
louduct in regard to the infanU. 

(a) Husbwortb, vol. i. 

(4) Pa^ [. Let. LXXIV. The troops under Mansfeldt's command, consistingof twelve 
fuou^d foot, and two thousand horse, were embarked at Dover ; hut sBiliiig over to 
be found no orders yet arrived fur their admission. Aftei waiting in vain for 
i“**K*^ it necessary to sail towards Zealand ; where the troops were again 
aetaiaed, m proper measures had nut been taken fur their driiaikatiou. Aleaii while a 
pe stilen tial distemper bad crept in among the Ziiglisli soldters, so long cooped up in 
narrow vesseb. One half of the men died while on m>ard ; and the other half, weakened 
^kness, appeared too feeble a body to iiianh into the Palatinate. Rushwortli, vol. 
>■ Franklin, p. |(M. 
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the favour of the popular party in the House of Commons^ the young king 
was eager to meet the representative body of his people^ that he might have 
an opportunity of showing himself to them in his new character, and of re- 
ceiving a testimony of their dutiful attadiment. Thug confident of the af- 
fection of his subjects, and not doubting but the parliament would afford him 
a liberal and voluntary supply, he employed no intrigue to influence the votes 
of the members. In his speech from the throne he slightly mentioned the 
exigencies of the state, but would not suffer the officers of the crown, who 
had seats in the house, to name or aolicit any particular sum ; he left the 
whole to the generosity of the commons. But the commons had no genero- 
sity for CharlM. Never was prince more deceived by placing confidence in 
any, body of men. Though they knew that he was loaded with a large debt, 
contracted by his father ; that he was engaged in a difficult and expensive 
war with the whole house of Austria; that this war was the result of tlieir 
own importunate solicitations and entreaties ; and that they had solemnly 
engaged to yield the necessary supplies for the support of it ;->in order to 
answer all these great and important ends, and demonstrate their affection 
to their young sovereign, they granted him only two subsidies, amounting to 
about a hundred and twelve thousimd pounds.(l) 

The causes of this excessive parsimony deserve to be traced. It is in vain 
to say, that war, during the feudal times, being sup^ioTted by men, nut 
money, the commons were not yet accustomed to open their purses. Tliey 
must have been sensible, that the feiuhd militia being now laid aside, naval 
and military enterprises could not he tondiicted without mone^ ; especially 
as the heads of the country party, sir Edward Coke, air Edwin Sandys, sir 
Robert PJiHips, sir Francis Seymour, sir Dudley Digges, sir John Elliot, sir 
Thomaa Wentworth, Mr, Selden, and Mr, Pym, were men of great taients 
and enlarged views. IKe must therefore look deefwr for the motives of this 
cruel mockery of their young king, on his first appearance in parliament, 
and when his necessities, and the lionour, if not the interests of the nation, 
called fur the must liberd supply. , 

These enligiitened patriuts, animated with a warm love of liberty, saw 
with regret a tf»o exteysive authority exercised by the crown, and, regardless 
of former precedeuts, were determined to seize the opportunity which the 
present crisis might afford them of restraining the royal prerogative within 
more reasonable hounds, and of securing the privileges of the people by firmer 
and mure precise barriers than the constitution had hitherto provided for 
them. They accordingly resolyed to grant no supplies to their necessitous 
prince, without extorting proportional concessions in favour of civil liberty, 
and how ungenerous soever such a conduct might seem, they conceived that 
it was fully justified by the beneficent end they had in view. The means 
were regular and coristitutionaL To grant or refuse supplies was the 
undoubted privilege of the commons ; and as all human governments, hut 
esperially those of a mixed kind, are in continual fluctuation, it was, in their 
opinion, as natural and allowable for popular aswmblies to take advantage of 
favourable conjunctures, in order to secure the ri^ts of the subject, aa for 
sovereigns to make use of such occasions, in OMT to extend the royal 
authority. 

Reside these general ailments, the commons had reaaons of a particular 
and pertMinid nature, which induced them to be sparing in their aids to the 
crown. Though Buckingham, in order to screen himself from the reserit- 
iiient of James, who was enra^d at his breaking off the Spanish match, had 
affected popularity, and entered into cabals with the Puritan^ they were 
always doubtful of his sin^rity. Now secure of the confidence of Ctiarfes, 
he had realised their suspicions, by abandoning them ; and was, on that ac- 
^nt, the distinguished obiect of their hatred, as well as of their fears. 
They with terror and concern, the whole power of adoiinistBation 
grasiied by his ambitious hand ; while he governed his master by a more 
. absoluU BfKendant than he had ever held over the late king;, and iMissessed 
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in his single person the most considerable offices of the state. Tlie rest were 
chiefly occupied by his numerous flatterers and dependents, whom his vio- 
lent temper prompted him to raise suddenly to the highest point of eleva- 
tion, ana to throw down, on the least occasion of displeasure, with equal 
impetuosity and violence. Disgusted with the failure of the expedition 
under Mansfeldt, the commons were of opinion that such a ministry was not 
to be trusted with the management of a war, how laudable soever its object ; 
for allowing, what was very improbable, that success should attend their 
measures, the event was no 1^ to be dreaded. A conquering army, in the 
hands of unprincipled men, might prove as dangerous to freedom as the in- 
vasion of a foreign enemy. Relinon, at least, would be exposed to the ut- 
most peril ; religion, alreadv insulted by the appearance of popish priests in 
their vestments, and the relaxation of the laws against recusants, in conse- 
quence of the ^liance with France ;(1) and that too at a time when the 
^ace of many an honest mind was disturbed, bv being obliged to conform to 
the more decent ceremonies of the church or England, and when many a 
hold heart trembled at the sight of a surplice. 

Influenced b)r these reasonings, however justifiable the commons might 
think their parsimony, it appeal^ in a very different light to Charles. He 
at first considered it as spleen against Buckingham, and, as such, ungenerous 
and cruel ; but when he perceivM that it proceeded fnim a purpose of abridg- 
ing his prerogative, which he thought already too limited, he regarded tint 
purpose as highly criminal. Filled^with lofty ide.'i8 of monarchical power, 
an attempt to circumscribe his authority seemed to him little less than a 
conspiracy against the throne. He therefore speedily rc-asseinbled the par- 
liament, which he had been obliged to adjourn on account of the plague, 
which at that time raged in London. It met at Oxford ; and there the king, 
laying aside that delicacy which he had hitherto observed, endeavoured to 
draw from the commons a more liberal supply, by making them fully ac- 
quainted with the state of his affairs, with the debts of the crown, the ex- 

K enses of the war, the step^he had taken, and the engagements iriUi whiidi 
e had entered for conducting it. But all his arguments^and even iiitrea- 
ties, were employed in vain ; the commons remained inexorable, 'i'hey ob- 
stinately refused any farther assistance ; though it was known that a fleet 
and army were lying at Portsmouth in great want of pay and provisions, and 
that Buckingham and the treasurer of the navy had advancea, on their own 
credit, near an hundred thousand pounds for the sea Bervice.(2) They an- 
swered him only by vexatious petitions and complaints of grievances. 

Enraged at such obstinacy, Charles dissolved toe parliament, and attempt- 
ed to raise money by other means. He hud recourse to the old expedient 
of forcing m loan trom Uie subject. For this purpose privy seals were issued ; 
and, by sums so raised, he was enabled, though with difficulty, to equip his 
fleet. It consisted of eighty sail, including transports, and carried an army 
of ten thousand men, d^ined to act as occasion might require. I'he chief 
command was entrusM to lord viscount Wimbledon, lately ^ir Edward 
(JecUyOne of Buckui|ffipil'a creatures. He sailed directly for Cadiz, and found 
the bay full of SpaaHI lito of great vaiue ; yet these, through misconduct, 
were suffered to cscy. The troops were hoided, and a fort was tokenl 
But that being found of small con^uence, and an epidemical distemper 
having broke out among the soldiers and sailors, 'occasioned by the immode- 
rate use of new wine, Wimbledon r^imbarked his forces ; and after cruising 
a while off Cape St. Vincent, but without success, in hopes of intercepting 
the Spanish plate-fleet, he returned to England with his sickly crew, tq the 
great dissatisfaction of the nation.(3) 

The failure of an enterprise from which he expected so much treasuro 
obliged Charles sgrin to call a parliament, and lay nis necessities before the 

(I) A chapel at SomerKt-boase bad been built for the qoeeii aud lirr family# with 
conveniences thereunto eiljoininx for Capiicbiii friars# who bad permisAioa to walk 
abroad in their reliifions Iiabili. llusliwortb, vol. i. 

(2> PmrUitmentary Uist. vul. vi. p.SRO. 

(a) Kiiabwortb, toI. i. Fraukliii, p. 113. 
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commoDfi. They immediately voted him three subsidies and three fifteenth^ 
and afterward added one subsidy more ; ^et the sum was still very inade- 
quate to the exigencies of the state^ and little fitted to promote the ambi- 
tious views of the young king. But the scantiness of this supply was not 
the most mortifying circumstance attending it. The commons, in the first 
instance, only voted it, and reserved, until the end of the session, the power 
of giving that vote the sanction of a law. In the mean time, under colour 
of redressing grievances, they proceeded in regulating and controlling every 
part of government ; and it required no deep penetration to jierceive, that 
if the king obstructed their measures, or refused compliance with their de- 
mands, that he must expect no aid from parliament. Though Charles ex- 
pressed great disj)leasure at this conditional mode of supply, as well as at 
tlie political inquiries of the commons, his pressing wants obliged him to 
submit, and wait with patience the issue of their deliberations.(l) 

In onler to strike at the root of all their grievances, the commons took a 
step little expected by the king or his minister. They proceeded to im^ach 
the duke of Buckingham, who had long been odious to the nation, and be- 
came more so every day by his arrogant behaviour, the uncontrolled ascen- 
dant which he maintained over his master, and the pernicious counsels which 
he was supposed to have dictated. The uniting of many offices in his person, 
accepting extensive grants fi*om the crown, and procuring many titles of 
honour for his kindred — the chief articles of ac^cusation exhibited i^ainst 
him, might perhaps be considered as grievances, and justly inspired w'ith re- 
sentment such as thought they had a right to share in the honours and em- 
plo}'inents of the state, but could not, in the eye of the law, be considered 
as sufficient grounds for an impeachment. Charles, therefore, thinking the 
duke's whole guilt consisted in being his friend and favourite, raslil^ resolved 
to Buppoit him at all hazards, regardless of the fate of the conditional su])- 
ply, or the clamour of the public.(2) 

'I'he lord-keeper, in the king’s name, accordinglv commanded the commons 
nut to meddle with his minister and servant, Bbckingham. A message was 
iiW sent them, that, if they did not speedily furnish his majesty with sup- 
plies, he would be obliged to try new counsels. They went on, however, 
with their impeachment of the duke ; though sir John Elliot and sir Dudley 
Uigm, two of the members m ho had been employed to conduct it, were sent 
to the Tower. And the majority of the house, after this insult, declared 
tliey w'ould proceed no farther upon business until they were rioted in their 
|irivileges ; and Charles, over ready to adopt violent counsels, but wanting 
hriiiiiess to persevere in them, finding he liad acted with too much precipi- 
taiicy, ordered the members to be set at liberty.(3) Thus irritated, but not 
intimidated, by a prince who had discovered his weakness or imprudence, or 
b4»th, the commons, regardless of the public necessities, continued their in- 
quiries into the conduct of Buckinghuiii ; but uot being able to fix any crime 
u|)oii him, that could be legally brought under the article of high treason, 
they drew up a petition fur removing hiip from hie majesty's person and 
cimncils, as an unwise and dangerous miuister.(4). « 

The affectionate and respectful style of that pelMwleave great room to 
believe, that if Charles haa complied with the requM^of the commons, by 
renouncing all future connexion with Buidcingham^ a good understanding 
might yet have been established between the king and parliament, and afl 
the horrors of civil war prevented ; for, if the pretenaons of the commons 
afterwards exceeded the line of the constitution, these extravagant preten- 
sions were first roused by tlie arbitrasy proceedings of the crown, which ex- 
cited a hatred against royal authority, and a desire of recrinnioation, which 
at last proved fatal to the monarchy. It may indeed be uiij^, on the other 
side, that the arbitrary proceedings of the crown were oeensioned by the obsti- 
nacy id* Uie parliament ; that Charles had no desire of oppressing his subjeeti^ 

(1) Pmrl. Hut. vol. ri. 

(3) Fniiikliii, p. 1!IS Ruhliv.oilli, vol. i. 

(. 1 ) Hutbwoilli, vol. i. 

f A) ParL ml. ni 
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how high soever his ideas of prerogative might be ; and would never have at- 
tempts any unoonstitutionm measure, if the commons had furnished him 
with the necessary and reasonable supplies. Both parties were tiierefore to 
blame^ and perhaps equally ; yet I cannot help believing the commons were 
sincere, when they made this solemn declaration to the King, in the close of 
a remonstrance that followed their petition. 

We profess, in the presence of Almighty God, the seardier of all hearts, 
that you are as highly esteemed and beloved as ever a^ of your prede- 
cessors were !'* And, after entreating him to dismiss Buckingham from 
his presence, they thus apologize for their parsimony : — “ We protest to your 
** majesty and to the whole world, that, until this great person be removed 
“ from intermeddling with the great affairs of state, we are out of hope of 
** any good success ; and do fear that any money we shall or can ^ve, will, 
througli his misemplojrment, be turned rather to the prejudice ot thib your 
kingdom than otherwise, as, by lamentable experience, we have found in 
those large supplies formerly and lately pven. But no sooner shall we 
receive redress and relief in iAis, which of all others is our most insup- 
portable grievance, but we shall forthwith proceed to accomplish your 
“ majesty's own desire for supply ; and likewise, with all cheerfulness, auplv 
ourselves to the perfecting of divers other great thinn, such as we think 
“ no one parliament in one age can parallel, tending to the stability, wealth, 
** strength, and honour, of this your kingdom, and the support of your friends 
“ and ^es Hbroad.”(l) « 

Enraged at this second attempt to deprive him of his minister and favou- 
rite, Charles paid no regard to the prayer of the commoim, or to his loss of 
supply, the necessary consequence of denying it, but immediately prepared 
to aissolve the parliament, in order to avoid any farther ini|K»rtuiiity on a 
subject BO un^ateful to his ear. ** What idea,** said he, must all mankind 
'' entertain of my honour, should 1 sacrifice my innocent friend to pecuniary 
** considerations r' — But allowing this friend and servant to have been more 
innocent, and even more able,* than we find him, it was the king’s duty, as 
well as his interest, to dismiss his minister from all public e|nployment8, at 
the request of the representative body of his subjects^ For, as the commons 
very justly observed in their remonstrance, the relations between a soye- 
reign and his people do far transcend, and are more prevalent and binding 
“ than any relation of a master towards his servant ; and consequently to 
** hear and satisfy the just and necessary desires of his people is more ho- 
nourable to a prince than any expressions of grace to a Hervant.(S) 

Instead of listening to such resp^ful arguments, Charles, by persevering 
in bis support of Buckingham, involved himself, in the opinion of the nation, 
in all his favourite’s crimes, whether real or imputed. Among these was a 
charge of having applied a plaster to the late king’s side, without the know- 
ledge of his physicians, and which was supposed to have been the cause of 
his death ; an accusation which, if Charles had believed to he just, would 
have loosened all the tim of affection to Buckingham, and which he would 
have prosecuted to tlM|iS||niost. Yet were there people wicked enough to 
suppose, from the Idnnwiid attachment to the duke, that he had been 
privy to such an atromie crime. His adherence to this worthless man was 
indeed so strong as to eioeed all belief. When the house of peers, whose 
compliant behaviour surdy entitled them to some influence with him, re- 
quested that he would let the parliament sit a little longer, he hastily re- 
plied : “ Not a moment longer l^CS) and instantly endea the session by a 
dimolution. 

In this alarming crisis of his affairs, as he did not choose to resign his mi- 
nister, the only rational counsel which Cliarles could pursue was immediately 
to conclude a peace #lth Spain ; and, by tliat prudent measure, to render 
himself as independent as possible of the parliament, which seemed dete- 
miiied to take advantage of bis necessities^ m order to abridge his authority, 

( 1 ) PorLHiat. voi. vii. 

(S) lbi«l. 

( 8 ) Ssoderson't Life 0/ Chmrtrt i. 
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Nothing could be more easy, more conaietent with national interest, e# more 
agreeable to his own wi^h ; but the violent aiid im^iious Buckingham, in- 
flamed with a desire of revenge for injuries which he himself had committed, 
and animated witli a love of glory, which he wanted talents to acquire, per- 
suaded his too facile master to continue the war, though he had not been 
able to procure him the constitutional means of supporting it. Those new 
counteli, which Charles had mentioned to the parliament, were ^erefore 
now to be tried, in order to supply his exigencies : and so high an idea had 
he conceived of kingly power, and so contemptible an opinion of the ^hts 
of national assemblies, that, if he had possess^ a militaiy force on which he 
could have depended, there is reason to believe he would at once have laid 
aside all reserve, and attempted to govern without any regard to parlia- 
mentary privileffes.(l) But, being destitute of such a force, he was obliged 
to cover his violences under the Kinction of ancient prec^ents, collected 
from all the tyrannical reigns since the Norman conquest. 

The people, however, were too keen-sighted not to perceive that examples 
can never alter the nature of injustice. They therefore complained loudly 
of the benevolences and loans which were extorted from them under various 
forms; and these complaints were increased by a commission, which was 
ojienly issued, for compounding with popish recusants, and dispensing, for a 
sum of money, with the penal laws enacted against them.(2) While the 
nation was in this dissatisfied humour, intelligence arrived of the defeat of 
the Protestants in Germany by the Imperial forces. A general loan from 
the subject was now exacted, equal to the four subsidies and three-fifteenths 
voted fast parliament ; and many respectable persons were thrown into 
prison for refusing to pay their assessments. Most of them patiently sub- 
mitted to confinement, or applied by petition to the king, who generally re- 
leased them. Five gentlemen alone, namely, sir Thomas Darnel, sir John 
CorlK't, sir Walter Earl, sir John Evingham, and sir Edmund Hambden, had 
resolution enoiigli to demand their release, npt as a' favour from the prince, 
but as their right by the laws of their country .(3) 

On examination, it was found that tiiese gentlemen had been arbitrarily 
rommitted, at the special command alone of the king and council, without 
any cause lieing asbigned for such commitment. Tnis, they asserted, was 
not a sufficient ground for detaining them in custody. The question was 
brought to a solemn trial before the court of King' s Bench ; and in the 
course of the debates it appeared inoontestibly to the nation that our ances- 
tors hud been so jealous of personal liberty .as to secure it against absolute 
power in the prince, not only by an article in the Great Cuartee itself, 
the sacred basis of the law s and constitution, but by six several statutes 
beBide8.(4) Precedents, liowever, were numerous of the violation of those 
statutes : so that the judges, obsequious to the court, refused to release the 
prisoners, or to admit them to bail (5) 

The cry was now loud that the nation was reduced to slavery. The liberty 
of the subject was violated for refusing to submil to an illegal imposition 1 
Nor wu this the only arbitrary measure of wlupk|j|il^<*people had reason to 
explain. The trooM that had returned from tdilfiiitleis expedition against 
Cadis were dis)>ersed over the kingdom, and bilkipd upon private 
contrary to established custom, which required tbiiilbcy should be quartered 
at inns and public houses. And all persons of subatonce, who had lefu^ or 
udayiM the loan, were sure to be kiAded with a disproportionate number of 
thoM disorderly gut^ ; while people of inferior conditioa, who bad shown 
a refi^tory disposition, were pressed into the sea or land service.! 6) Every 
one, m a word, seemed to feel the public grievances, and to execrate the oji- 
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preMive gprit of adminiotratioii, though passive obedience was etronffly re- 
commended from the pu^it ; and the crimes and outrages committed oy the 
soldiers, who had never been habituated to the restraints of discipline, con- 
tributed not a little to increase the general discontent. 

In the midrt of these alarming dissatisfactions and increasing difficulties, 
when baffled in every attempt a^nst the dominions of tlie two branches of 
the house of Austria, and embroiled with his own subjects, what was the sur- 
prise of mankind to see Charles, as if he had not yet hud enow of enemies, 
engage in a war against France ! Unable to account for so extraordinary a 
measure, historians have generally ascribed it to an amorous quarrel between 
cardinal Richelieu and the duke of Buckingham, on account of a rival jias- 
sion for the queen of France, and the encouragement which the duke had 
received, when employed to bring over the princess Henrietta, which induced 
him to project a new embassy to tliat court, as 1 have formerly had occasion 
to relate.( I ) But however that might he, Buckingham had other reasons 
for involving his master in a war with France. 

One of the articles of impeachment against the duke, and that which had 
excited the latest odium, was the sending of some English ships to assist 
the French king in subduing his Protestant subjects, who were in arms in 
defence of their religious liberties. To this impolitic, as well as inhuman 
measure, Buckingham had been seduced by a promise, that as soon as the 
llupnots were reduced, Lewis Xlll. would take an active part in the war 
against the house of Austria. But afterward, finding himself deceived by 
cardinal Richelieu, who had nothing iif view but the aggrandizement of the 
French monarchy, he procured a peace for the Hugonots, and became security 
to them' for its per/ormance. That peace, however, was not obser\’ed ; 
Itichelieu still meditated the utter destruction of the Protestant party in 
France. They were deprived of many of their cautionary towns, and forts 
were erecting to bridle Rochelle, their most considerable bulwark. (2) The 
subjection of the Hugonots, it was readily foreseen, would render France 
more formidable to England than the whole house of Austria. Besides, if 
Lharles and Buckingham should supinely behold their ruin accomplished, 
such a conduct would increase the popular discontents, gnd reiftler the breacli 
between the king and parliament irreparable. It was therefore resolved, as 
the only means of recovering any degree of credit with the people, as well 
iis of curbing the power of an ambitious rival, to undertake the defence of 
the Hugonots. 

A n^tiation was accordingly entered into with Soubise, brother to the 
duke of Rohan, the head of the Protestant party in France, who was at that 
time in London ; and a fleet of a hundred sail, with an army of seven thou- 
^^d men on board, W'as fitted out for the assistance of the Hugonots, under 
the command of the duke of Buckingham, the most unpopular man in the 
kingdom, and utterly unacquainted with naval or militaiy service. The fate 
of the expedition, as we have 8een,(3) was such as mirtt be expected from 
man^ment. When the fleet appeared before Roselle, the inhabitants 
of that dty shut theirm^ and refused to admit allies of whose arrival they 
were apprised. JwiMn^am made a descent on the Isle of Rbd ; but 
t4iok his meoiBures so uh^ilffilly, that he was able to moke no impression on 
the principal ibrt ; and Rie sea was so n^ligently guarded, that a French 
liTiny stole over in small divisiona, and oUigea him to re-imbark, after losing 
near two-thirda of the land-foroea.(4) With the wretched remnant he re- 
turned to England, totally discredited both os an admiral and general, and 
un^raally d^ised and detested as a minister. 

"The public gnevancM were now so great, that an insnrrection was to be 
apprehended. The people were not omy lo^ed with illegal taxes, but tlieir 
^‘■om n ierce , which had b^n hurt by the Spanish, was ruined by the French 
; while the glory of the natum was taraiahed by unsuccessful enterprises, 
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and its safety threatened by the forces of two powerful monardiies. ^meuch 
a season, Charles and BucKinaham must have dreaded, aiMve all things, the 
Aftlling of a parliament ; yet tne improvidence of the ministry, the necessity 
of supply, and the danger of forcing another loan, oblis^ them to have re- 
course to that expedient. In order to wipe off, if possihie, the popular odium 
from the duke, it was represented as his motion ; and still farther to dispose 
the commons to co-operate with the minister, warrants were issued previous 
to their meeting, and sent to all parts of the kingdom, for the relief of those 
gentlemen who had been confined on account of refusing to contribute to- 
ward the lute loan. Their number amounted to seventy-eight, and many of 
them were elected members of the new parliament.(l ) 

When the commons assembled, the court perceived that they were men of 
the same independent spirit wi^ their predecessors, and so opulent, that 
their property was computed to surpass three times that of tne house of 
|>eer8.(2) But although enraged at the late violations of public liberty, by 
personal injuries, and by the extreme folly with which public measures were 
conducted, to t^ disgrace, and even danger of the nation, they entered 
upon business with no less temper and decorum than vigour and ability, 
from a knowledge of the king's political opinions, as well as from his speech 
at their meeting, in whidi he told them, that if they did not do their duty, 
" in contributing to the necessities of the state, he must use those ot/ur 
** meatu, which God had put into his hands !*' they foresaw, that if any han- 
dle was afforded, he would immediately dissolve the pArliament, and think 
himself thenceforth justified in violfftiiu^ in a manner still more open, all 
the ancient forms of the constitution. But the decency which the popular 
leaders have prescribed to themselves, in order to avoid the calamities of 
civil war, which must have been the immediate consequence of a new breach 
between the king and parliament, did not prevent Uiem from taking into 
consideration the grievances under which the nation had lately laboured — 
the billeting of soldiers, the imposing of arbitrary taxes, the imprisoning of 
those who refused to comply, and the refusal of bail, on an Habeas Corpus, 
to certain gentlemen who demanded it. Nor did they fail to express them- 
selves with a {iroper degree of indignation on these su^ects. 

This is the great council of the kingdom," said sir Francis Seymour, who 
opened the debate, '^and here, if not here alone, his majesty may see, as in a 
true glass, the state of the kin^om. We are caUed luther by nis majesty's 
writs, in order to give him faithful counsel ; sucli as may stand with nis 
“honour; and this we must do without flattery. We are also sent hither 
“ by the people, in order to deliver their just grievances ; and this we must 
“ do without fear. Let us not like Cambyses' judges, who, when questioned 
** by their prince concerning some illegal measures, replied, tkougk there is a 
wnlteH law, the Persian kitttfs may da what they list ! This was a base flat- 
“ tery, fitter for our own reproof than imitation ; and, as fear, so flattery take^ 
** away the judgment. For my part, 1 sbidi shun both ; and speak my mind 
“ with as much duty as any man to his majesty, without neglecting the pub- 
“lic. But how can we express affections, while yre retain our fears; or 
“ of giving, till we know whether we have anything left to give ? For 
“ if his mi^esty may be persuaded to take what he will, what occasion have 
‘ we to give ? That this hath beeu done, appears by the billeting of soldiers, 
** a tiling uuwise advantageous to the king's service, and a burden to the 
commonwealth ; by the imprisonment of gentlemen for refunng the loan, 
** yet who, if they had done the contrary from fear, had been as blamaUe 
** as the projectors of that oppressive measure. And to these 

“ pmeediiigs, hath it not been preached, or rather praM, in the pulpit, that 
«aU we have is the king's by divine right r 
“ 1 have read," said tsr Robert PhiUps, “of a custom among llw old Ro- 
“ mans, that once every year th^ held a solemn festival, during which their 
“daves had liberty, without efl^tkm, to speak what they would in order 
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M td «iM tlieir afflicted minds ; and that^ on the conclusion of the festival, 
•• they letnrned to their former abject condition. This may, with some re- 
« Bemblance and duttnction, well set forth our present state. After the re- 
** volution of some time, and the grievous sufferings of many violent op- 
** pressions, we have now, as those slaves had, a day of liberty of speech : 
•* but we shall not, I trust, be hereafter slaves, for we are born free ! Yet 
what illegal burdens our estates and persons have groaned under, my 
** heart yearns to think, mv tongue falters to utter. 

** The grievances by which we are oppressed," continued lie, '' I draw 
** under two heads; acts of power against law, and the judpnents of 
** lawyers against our liberty." He then mentioned three illegal judgments 
iMissed witmn his memory ; that by which the Scots born after the accession 
of James 1. were admitt^ to all the privileges of English subjects ;(1) that 
by which the new impositions had been warranted ; and that by which arbi- 
trary imprisonments were authorized. After this enumeration he thus pro- 
ceeded : 

I can live, although another, who has no right, be put to live along with 
me : nay, I can live, though burdened with impositions beyond what at 
** present 1 bear ; but to have my liberty, which is the soul of my life, taken 
m>m me by power ; to have my person pent up in a goal, without remedy 
“ by law, and to be so adjudged— O improvident ancestors ! 0 unwise fore- 
** fathers ! to be so curious in providing for the quiet possession of our lands, 
“ and the liberties oC. parliament, and at the same time so negligent of our 
“ personal liberty ; to let us lie in priSon, and that during pleasure, without 
“ remedy or redress ! If this be law, why do talk of liberties ? why 
trouble ourselves with dilutes about a constitution, francliises, property 
in goods, and the like ? What may any man call his own, if not the liberty 
** of his person ? 

“lam weary," added he, “ of treading these ways, and therefore con- 
“ elude to a select committee, in order to frame a petition to his majesty for 
“ redress of our grievancea."(9)-— The same subject was pursued by sir Tho- 
mas Wentworth, who exclumed, “We must vindicate !— What ! New 
“ things } — No : our ancient legal and vital liberties, by feinforcing the 
“ laws enacted by our ancestors f by setting such a stamp upon tliem, that 
“ no licentious spirit shall dare henceforth to invade them."(3} 

The commons accordingly proceeded to frame a Petition or Rights, as 
they chose to cxdl it ; indicating by this name, that it contained a corrobo- 
ration or explanation of the ancient constitution, not anv infrinnment of 
royal prerogative, or acquisition of new liberties. And Charles, finding his 
threats bad neither awed them into submission, nor provoked them to inde- 
cent freedom of speech, thought fit to send them a conciliating m es s a ge ; in- 
timating that he esteemed the grievances of the house his own, and stood 
not on precedence in point of honour. He therefore desired, that the same 
committee whi<^ was appointed for the redress of grievanm might also un- 
dertake the business of 8upply«--*Pleased with this concession, the emnmons 
voted him five subsidies ; with which, thou^ much inferior to his wants, he 
was well satisfied ; and dedared, with tears of affection in his eyes, “ that 
he liked parliaments at first ; thcKigh lately, he knew not how, he had got 
“ a distasted them, bat was now where he was beforq : he loved them, and 
“ should rejoice to meet his people agBiii."C4) , . . 

When Charles made this declaration, he was not fully acquainted with 
the extent of the Petition of i^ht, and therefore afterwank attempted, by 
various means, to get it mcNlerated, os well as to evsde giving his assent to 
it in the usual mauner. But as it was intimately connected with the vote of 
which waa ^together conditional, the lung waa at last obliged to 
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give iiis Bolemii sanction to the bill. The delays, however, which he hud in- 
terposed, and the seeming reluctance he discovered to rati^ the rigto of 
his people, deprived tiie extorted assent of aU claim to merit in the eyes of 
the commons. They justly considered it as the effect of necessity, not 
complaisance, and became even more suspicious of the king's designs a^^iinst 
the constitution. In consequence of this mode of thinking, they proceed 
to require the redress of a number of inferior grievances, not mentioned in 
their petition, which provided only against for^ loans, benevolences, taxes 
without consent of parliament, arbitrary imprisonment, billeting soldiers, 
and martial law : ana they took into consideration the duty of tonnage and 
poundage, which had not yet been granted by parliament. To levy this 
duty without their consent they affirmed was a pmpable violation of the an- 
cient liberties of the people, and an open infringement of the Petition of 
Right, in which those liberties were so lately confirmed.(l) Alarmed at 
sura an unexpected attadc upon his prerogative, Charles came suddenly to 
the parliament, and ended the session by a prorogation, in order to prevent 
the presenting of a remonstrance, which the house had prepared for his con- 
sideration.(9) • 

In hopes of conciliating the affections of his subjects, by making a popu- 
lar use of the supply which they had granted him, as well as recoveriiv the 
reputation of his arms, Charles turned his eyes, during the recess or par- 
liament, toward the distressed Protestants in France. Rochelle was now 
closely besieged by land, and a mole was erecting to cut off all communica- 
tion with it by sea. To the relief of ^that place the earl of Denbigh was 
dispatched, with ten ship# of the line, and sucty transports and victuallers ; 
but by an unaccountable complication of cowardice and incapacity, if not 
treachery, he returned without so much as affording the besii^efl a supply 
of provisions. In order to wipe off this disgrace, the duke of Buckingham, 
whom we have already seen make so contemptible a figure as a commander, 
repaired to Portsmouth, where he had prepared a considerable fleet and 
army ; resolved once more to display his prowera on the coast of France, 
and defeat the ambitious designs of Ridielieu, his competitor in love, in 
politics, and ev^ in wiiir.(S^ 

But tliis enterprise was oostructed, and the relief of Rochelle prevented, 
by one stroke or a desperate enthusiast, named Fdton, who had served 
under Buckingham, in the station of a lieutenant, on his former ^expe^tion. 
IMigusted at being refused a company, on the death of his captain, who was 


(1) Ruihworth, vol. i. 

(8) Jourm. 86 June, 1688. Notbins tends more to excuse, if not to justify, the ex- 
treme rigour uf tile commons egiiiiibt Charles, than his open encouragement of such 
principles as are altogether iiicomuatible with a limited government. ' One Man- 
wan ng had preached a sermon, which the commons found, apon inquiry, to be plinth 
Of special command of the king; and this sermon, when examined, was obMrv^ to 
contain doctrines subversive of all civil liberif. It taught, that, although property was 
commonly lodged in the siiiiject, yet all property was transferred to the sovereign wben- 
auy exigency required siipplv ; that the consent of parliament was not neceaaarv 
lor the imposition of taxes ; and that the divine laws required compliaoce with cverv de- 
niaiid, bow irregular soever, which the prince should make upon his people, rllush > 
worth, vol. I. Part. Hut. vol. viii.) For these doctrines tbd commons impeached Man- 


worth, vol. i. Part. Hut. vol. viii.) For these doctrines tbd commons impeached Man- 
waring ; and the sentenra pronounced against him by the peers was, That be should be 
imprisoned during the pleura of the boim, be fined a thousand pounds to the king, 
moke submission and acknowledgment for ini offence, be suspended during three years. 

or secular office, and that bis book 
„ 'A'*?** sooner was the session ended, ihan 
this man, so jiwily obnoxious to both houses of parliaesent and to the whole nation, 
meired a pardon, was promoted to a living of considerable valne, and raised, some 
jo the see of St. Asaph. (Rusworth, vol. ip Nor were i;harles*s arbitrary 
principles, like his ffither s, merely speculative. Among other grievances, whion 


Runworth. vol. L) This, in a wop^^Mb a schooM for finding expedients which night 
raise ihr prerogative to the greatest lw|R, and re^r the parliaimrat wholly unooMe- 
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killetln the retreet 6*010 the laic of Rh^. Felton had thrown up his com* 
mission, and retired fircun the armp. AVhile prlyate resentment was boilinf 
in his Imast, he met with the remonstrance of the commons ; in which the 
man he hated was represented as the cause of all the grievances under which 
the nation groaned, nut more especially of those relating to religion. Na- 
turally vindictive, gloomy, and enthusiastical, he was led to suppo^te, that 
he should do an acceptable service to Heaven, at the same time that he 
gratified the impulse of his own envenomed heart, if he should dispatch this 
enemy of God and his country. Full of his purpose, he came to Portsmouth 
at tlie same time with the duke, and watched for an opportunity of perpe- 
trating the bloody deed. 

Such an occasion soon offered. "While Buckingham was engaged in con- 
versation with Soubise, and other French gentlemen, relative to the statu 
of Rochelle, a difference of sentiment arose, which produced from tlie fo- 
reigners some violent gesticulations, and vehement exertions of voice, 
tliough nothing that could be seriously considered as an insult. Scarce was 
this conversation ended, when the duke, on turning round to speak to sir 
Thomaa*Fryar, a colonel in the army, was stubbed in tlie breast with a 
knife. " The villain has killed me !"— cried he, and, pulling out the knife, 
expired without uttering another word. Nobody had seen the stab given ; 
but every one concluded that the murder had been committed by tlie French 
gentlemen, the violence of whose voice and gestures had been remarked, 
while their words were not understood by the by-standers. Aud in tlie first 
transports of revengeful r^e, they would instantly have been iiut to death 
by the duke's attendants, if some men of temper and judgment had not hap- 
pily interposed, though by 110 means convinc^ of their innocence. 

Meantime a hat was found among the cruw'd, in the inside of which waa 
sewed a paper containing part of the late remonstrances of the commons, 
which declared Buckingham an enemy to the civil and religious liberties of 
the kingdom ; and under that a short prayer or ejaculation. It was imme- 
diately concluded that the hat belonged to the assassin, but who he might 
be nobody could conjecture, as the writing did not discover jiis name ; and 
every one conjectured that he had already fied far endugh not to be found 
without a hat, the only circumstance that could lead to a discovery. In the 
midst of this anxious solicitation to apprehend the supposed fugitive, a man 
without a hat was seen walking very composedly by the door near which the 
murder had been committed. Here," exclaimed one of the company, *'is 
“ the fellow who killed the duke !" and on hearing a general cry, “ Where 
“ is he ? where is he ?" Felton firmly answered, “ Here 1 am !”— He cheer- 
fully exposed his breast to the draw’n swords of the duke’s officers, being 
desirous of falling a sacrifice to their fury, in order to avoid a public execu- 
tion. And he persisted to the last in denying that he had any accom- 
plice.(l) 

^The king reorived the news of HueJungham's death with so little emotion, 
that his courtiers concluded he was secretly not displeased to get rid of a 
minister so generally odious to the nation. But this seeming Indifference, 
es was afterwards disooves^ proceeded only from the gravity and oompoaure 
of Charlea'a mind ; he being attached as much as ever to that worthless 
favourite, for whose friends, during his whole life, he retained an affection, 
^ a prejudice againat bia enemies. He even urged that Felton should be 
put to the torture in order to extort a confession of his supposed aocom- 
^cea; and was much chagrined, when the judges declared the practice to 
^ unlawful, aa well aa the gratification of bis reauest, that the rriminal'a 
right hand might be cut off Mfoie the execution ot the sentence of deuth.(9) 
,But Charles had public cares enow to divert his mind from private niefs. 
projeoted mole being finished, Roehelfie wps now closely blockad^l on 

sides ; yet the inhabitants, thsngh psesnsd with the utmost rigours of 
wdne, stul refused to submit, in nopes from England. On the 
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death of Buckingham, the command of the fleet and army destined for tiieir 
r^ef was given to the earl of Lindsey ; who, on his arrival before Roohelle, 
made some attempts to break through the mole, and force his way into the 
harbour. But that stupendous monument of lUchelieu’s ^nius was now 
fortified in such a manner as to render the design impracticable ; and the 
wretched inhabitants, seeing all project of assistance cut off, were obliged 
to surrender, in view of the English neet.(l} 


LETTER IV. 


England and Scotland, from the Assastination of Buckingkam to the Exe^ 
cution of the earl of Straffordy 1641. 

The failure of the expedition for the relief of Rochelle, and the ruin 
of the Protestant cause in France, the immediate consequence of*it, con- 
tributed much to increase the discontents of the English nation, and 
to diminish tiie authority of Charles I. On the meeting of parliament, 
the commons complained of many grievances, especially in regard to re- 
li^on ; and, in order to obtain a redress of these, they resumed their 
claim to the right of granting tonniigm and poundage. This duty, in more 
ancient times, had commonly been a temporary grant of the parlia- 
ment ; hut since the time of Henry V. it had been conferred on every king 
during life. Eiich prince had claimed it from the moment of his accession, 
and it had been usually voted by the first parliament of each reign. Charles, 
during tlie short interval which passed between his accession and first par- 
liament, had followed the example of his predecessors. Xor was any fault 
found with him for so doing. But the commons, when assembled, instead of 
granting this duty during the king’s life, voted it only for a year ;(2) a cir- 
cumstance wliieh proves beyond controversy, that they had serioudy formed 
a plan of reducing th Aing to a state of dependence. The peers, who per- 
ceived the purpose of the lower house, and saw that the duty of pounoage 
was now beeome more necessary than ever to supply the growing necessities 
of the crown, rejected the bill. The parliament was soon after dissolved, 
without any other stem being taken in the business, by either party ; and 
Charles continued to levy the duty, and the people to pay it in conformity 
with ancient usage. 

The subject, however, was so fully agitated by the lUGceeding parliament, 
that every one began to question the legality of levying tonnage and jMiand- 
Rge, without the consent of the representatives of the people. ChariM, not 
yet sufficiently tamed to compliance, boldly asserted his prayogative ; and 
the commoM, engaged in procuring redress of more penudiaus grievanoeH 
had little leisure to attend to the infringement of so disputable a privihm. 
But no sooner had they obtained the king^s assent to the Petition of 
whidi afforded a remedy against the renewal of their most weighty griev- 
ances, than they took this matter into serious consideration. The king had 
obstructed their proceedings, by dissolving the parliament ; but being now 
again assembled, they show^ their intention oi extorting from the crown 
very large concessions, in return for the duty on tonnage and poundage. 

Charles, who had foreseen these pretensions, took care very early to in- 
form the parliament,^ ** That he had not taken the duties of tonnage and 
** pound^ as pertaining to his hereditary prerogative ; but that it ever was, 
and BtiU is his meaning to enjoy them aaa gift of his people ; that he pre- 
tended not to justify himself for what hi had hitherto levied, by any ngfat 
" which he assumed, but only l^ the nedessity of the ca8e.**(3) This oonr- 
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oenioD^ aa a learned historian remarks, might have satisfied the commons, 
had they been influenced by no other motive but that of ascertaining ^eir 
own powers and privilep^ But they had higher views ; and insisted, as 
an indispensable prelimin^, that the king should, for a time, entirely de- 
sist from lev 3 ring the duties in question, after which t/ieu would take into 
consideration the propriety of restoring such revenue to the crown. 

The proud spirit of Charles could not submit to a rigour that had never 
been exercised against any of his predecessors. Besides, he was afraid that 
the commons might renew their former project of making this revenue only 
temporary, and thereby reduce him to perpetual dependence. He did not, 
however, immediately break with them on their delay of granting him the 
contested duties ; but when, instead of listening to his earnest stdicitations 
for supply, the}” proceeded to carrv their scrutiny into his management of re- 
ligion, his indignation was roused, and he dissolved the parliament, with a 
determined resolution never to call another, unless he should see indications 
of a more compliant disposition in the nation.(l) 

The commons, on this occasionj behaved with great boldness. As soon as 
tliey had the first intimation of the king's design from the speaker, who 
immediately left the chair, they pushed him buck into it : and two members 
held him there, until a short remonstrance was framed, and pjissed by ac- 
chimation rather than by vote. In that remonstrance all who should seek to 
extend, or introduce, ^pery or Arminianism (lately imported from Holland, 
where we have formerly had occasion»to mention its rise,)(2) were declared 
enemies to the commonwealth. All w'ho should advise the levying of ton- 
nage and poundage, without consent of parliament, were brought under the 
same description ; and every merchant who should voluntarily pay these 
duties, not beii^ granted by parliament, was to be rejiuted a betrayer of 
the liberties of England, and an enemy to his country.(3) 

The discontents of the nation now rose higher than ever, on account of 
this violent breach between thp king and parliament ; and Charles’s subse- 
<iuent proceedings were ill calculated to appease them. He ordered those 
popular leaders, who had been most active in the late tumiUt in the house 
of commons, to be taken into custody. Some of thefli were fined, and con- 


(1) It IS not stall surprising, that Charles should be enrAgeil al this attempt of the 
commons to encroach on liis ecclesiastical jurisdiction, or that they sliouM lie desirous 
sbi-idvins it, as it was almost the only dangerous prerogative of the crown against 
Which the Petition of Right hod not planted a barrier. When the ecclesiastical juris- 
diction over England was wrested from the see of Rome, the people had readily iiihmitted 
•o a jurisdiction no leu arbitrary in the prince. Thus the king obtained a large addition 
or prerogative, being vested with the most absolute power in all affairs relative to the 
•government of the church and the conscience of the subject. 

I bigh'cqmmiuioD court, or supreme ecclesiastical tribunal, was immediately un- 
direction of the crown. A conformity of religion was demanded over the whole 
Kingdom ; and evaiy refusal of the established ceremonies was liable to be chastised by 
sms court with deprivation, fines, confiscation, and imprisonment. Nor were the 
^Vss of the higb-commiuioa court obliged to proceed by legal infurmation : rumour 
um suspicion wore sufficient ^rrounds. They were vested with inquisitorial powers. 
Which were often exercised with unfeeling rigour, even during the reign of Elizabeth. 
Greater liberty, in ecclesiastical matters, mu both demanded and allowed during the 
■vign of Jamu ; bat Cbarlu, wbdao religion had a strong tincture of superstition in it, 
required a rigid conform itjr to the ancient ceremonies. Hence the struggle which the 
comiMns bad hitherto maintained against the ecclesiastical authority of Charles, and 
the effort they made this seuion, to sliow, that it must be subordinate to the power 
that created it, and the abuse of it liable tn be corrected and farther limited by the re- 
of parliament, Sanderson’s Life qf Charlee /. Heyliu’s Life qf Laud. 

(SJ Part I. Let. LXXfV. The difference between the Anuinian doctrines and those 
ot the established religion related chiefly to the tenets of predestination and ahsniiita 
OMrees, which bad been every where embraced by the first reformers, and were still 
"J^ipt^oed in all their rigour bytbe Puritans. Tbe Armiiiians. by asserting the freedom 
Of the human will| andififfusing other rational opinions, had rendered tlieniselves oh- 
fiP^lous to these violent enthusiasts. , Their number in England was yet small ; but, by 
the lodolgeoce of James and Charles, some of that sect had obtained the highest pre- 
leimeots in the ebnreb. Laud, Nail, Montapie. and other bishops, the chief sup- 
loiters of episcopal goverameo^ were all siroposed4o be tainted with Arminianism. 
Ahc srae men and their disciples, in retnm fW the favour shown them by the court, 
tbe strenuous preachers of passive obeJieOTa, and an unconditional submission to 
pnhoea. Hence tbe rage of tbe commona afainst a sect whose theological tenets con- 
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denmed to find sureties for their Rood beluviour. But these seterito serred 
only to diow more conspicuously the kinffs disregmtl of the privileges of 
psrliament, and to acquire a neat stock of popularity to the sufiFerers, who 
unanimouuy refused to find the sureties demanded, or even to express their 
sorrow for having offended their sovereign ;(1) so desirous were they to 
continue their meritorious distress 1 

In the midst of so many domestic difficulties, and utterly destitute of 
money, it was impossible for any prince to conduct with vigour the opera- 
tions of war. Sensible of this, Charles submitted to nec^i^, and con- 
duded a peace with France and Spain. The situation of his affairs did not 
entitle him to demand from Lewis any conditions for the Hugonots, nor 
from Philip any stipulation in favour of the elector Palatine ; yet he ob- 
tained from the latter a promise of his good offices toward the restoration 
of that unfortunate prinae.(S) Thus was lost, through her internal dissen- 
sions, the happiest opportunity that England ever enjoyed of humbling the 
house of BouriM>n by means of its Protestant subjects, or of dismembering 
the Spanish monarchy by the assistance of France, and of acquiring a per- 
manent superiority over both. 

A cautious neutrality was henceforth the study of Charles, who had nei- 
ther leisure nor indihation to interest himselt farther in foreign affairs ; 
happy in relinquishing every ambitious project, had he been able to recover 
the affections of his people, and the confidence of his parliament ! — But un- 
fortunately, though possessed of many amiable and respectable qualities, 
both as a king and as a man, (3) and though he now adopted more moderate 
counsels than during the administration of Buckingham, he was never able 
to attain these desirable ends : a degree of jealous distrust remained. The 
causes and the consequences of this want of confidence it must now be our 
business to trace. 

The high idea that Charles entertained of his own authority not only 
made him incapable of yielding to that bold wirit of liberty which had dii- 
fused itself amongst his subjects, but to contimie an inyasion on their consti- 
tutional rights, « whilst he thought himself only engaged in the defence of 
his own. He considefSed every petition of the commons as an attempt to 
encroach on his prerogative ; and, even when he granted their requests, he 
di^sted them by his ungracious reluctance : he complied without obliging. 
His concessions were not received as marks of royal kindness, as indications 
of jusUce or generosity, but us so many sacrifices to necessity. The repre- 
sentatives of the people saw themselves, when assembled, regarded merely 
ill the light of tax-layers ; and therefore resolved to make use of his power 
of with-holding supplies, or administering to the necessities of the crown, 
in order to convince the king of their political consequence, as well as to 
obtain a ratification of their ancient ri^ts. The royal authority was like- 
wise too high, in ecclesiastical matters, for a limited government, being al- 
together absolute : the parliament had disoovmd an u^lination^ to restraiil 
it ; the king had resented the afiiront by a dinolution ; and thus was pro- 
duced an incurable jealousy between the parties. 

Other causes conspired to increase the jealousy of the nation in regard 
to relij^on. Charles, ever strongly attache to his queen, had favoured her 
with hia whole friendship and confidence after the death of Budeingham. 
Her sense and spirit entitled her to share hia counsels, while her beaoty 
justified his excessive fondness ; but, as die was rather of a hasty temper, 
she sometimes precipitated him into radi measures j her religion, to 

which she was much devoted, induced hw to procure such indnlgenoOs for 
the Catholics as gave geoeral dissatisfaction, and Increased the odium against 


0) Wbitlodi^p. ]& Rothworlb, voi. i. Ksntftt, vol. iii. 

^ ^tiooste bnthapd. sa iadulftot father. a«Mitls msiUr, sad a firm 
aiMasr and addreu, tboii||b pwb^ rather too tutdy, oorroaponded well 
with hw natorri fra? ity and mrve. % was not doficieol in poUlM koowkdfe j ho 
upiinnd crest npderation of temper ihit tssU in all the fine arts wad esceUeot; and 
bii Icsrninc and liierarr taleuta ware much berond what are c 




it. On rcturanff, he and his attendanU went round the AurcL in a 
hind of proceaaion, reptetinff the hundredth psalm ; and then fund a foim of 
Player, oondudiDg with these words: " We consecrate this church, and se- 
" parate it unto Th as, as hdy ground, not to be profaned any more to com* 
"mon usea.** The bishop, stajoding near the communion table, nowde- 
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nonnced inwrecations on all who should pollute that holv place, by musters 
of soldiers, keeping in it profane law courts, or carrying ourdens through it. 
On the conclusion of every curs^ he bowed toward toe east, and cried, Let 
'' all the people say Amen !” When the imprecations were ended, he poured 
out bl^mgs on all who had any way contributed to the framing and buildinfr 
that sacred and beautiful edifice, and on those who had mven, or should 
hereafter give to it, any chalices, plate, ornaments, or utensils. On the con- 
dusioii or every benediction, he also bowed toward the east, and cried, 
“ Let all the people say Amen !** 

These ceremonies were followed by a sermon ; after which the bisho)) 
thus consecrated and administered the sacrament. As he approached the 
oommunion-table, he made many low reverences, and coming up to that side 
of the table where the bread and wine were placed, he bowed seven times. 
After reading many prayers, he approached the sacramental elements, and 
gently lifted up the corner of the napkin in which the bread was placed, 
vi^en he beheld the bread, he suddenly let fall the napkin, fell back a step 
or two, and bowed three several times toward the bread ; then drew near 
again, opened the napkin, and bowed as before. He next laid hold of the 
cup, which had a cover upon it, and was filled with wine ; then let it go, fell 
back, and bowed thrice toward it. He approached again, and, lifting up the 
cover, peeped into the cup ; but on seeing the wine, he let fall the cover, 
and bowed as before. He then received the sacrament, and administered it 
to others ; and the fabric being now supposed sufficiently holy, the solemnity 
of the consecration was concluded with many formal prayer&(l) The same 
pious farce was repeated at the consecration of St. Gileses in the Fields, and 
on other occasions of a like nature, notwithstanding the scandal occasioned 
by the first exhibition.(^) Opposition and general odium served only to in- 
crease the bishop's zeal for such superstitious mummeries, whiim were 
openly countenanced by the court. 

In return for so much indulgence to the church, Laud and his followers 
took care, on eve^ occasion, to magnify tlfe royal authority, and made no 
scruple to tr^at with contempt all pretensions, to a free or limited govern- 
ment. By these flditeries, and his original prepossessions, Charles was led 
to consider himself as the supreme magistrate to whom Heaven, by his birth- 
right, had committed the care of his people ; whose duty it was to provide 
for their security and happiness, both spiritual and temporal, and who was 
vested with ample discretionary powers for that purpose. If the observance 
of ancient laws and customs was consistent with the present convenience of 
government, he judged it prudent to follow that rule, as the easiest, safest, 
and what would procure the most prompt and willing obedience ; but when 
a diange of circumstances, especially if derived from the obstinacy of the 
people, seemed to require a new plan of administration, national privileges 
lie thought must yield to supreme power, and that no order of men in the 
state could be warranted in opposing the of the sovereign, when directed 
to the public good.(.S) 

Charles, however, did not rest the support of that absolute dominion, 
which he thought he had a right to establish over the souls and bodies of hi^ 
subjects, merely on the declamations of churchmen, or the intrigues of cour- 
tiers. He had recourse to that policy, which has ^ten been so successfully 
pursued in latter times, of employing the honours and offices of the crown, in 
order to draw off the parliamentaiv leaders from opposition, and to engage 
them in the defence ot that authority, which they shared, by becoming mem- 
beiw of administration. Nor was the king dMsppointed in thia fint attempt 
to divide the force of the country party. Sir Tnomas \Yentworth, a popular 
member of great abilities, whom he created earl of Strafford, beoune a firm 
pQlar to the throue. Other parliamentary leaders were also drawn over to 

'O Hume, vol. vi. 
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the court. Sir Dudley Digifres was created master of the rolls ; Mr. Noy, 
attorney-general; and Mr. Xittelton, 8olicitor-general.(1) 

But the effect of this new politick manceuvre was by no means such as 
might have been expected from it^ or what has been common from like mea- 
sures in our days — a temporary reconciliation between the parties. The 
views of the king and parliament were now so repugnuut to each other^ that 
the leaders whom he had gained, though men of eminent talents and irre- 
proachable character, lost all credit with their party from the moment of 
their defection. They were even pursued as traitors, with im]>lncnble hatred 
and resentment ; and the king was so far from acquiring pojiularity by em- 
ploying them, that he lost still farther, that expedient, the confidence of 
the nation. It was considered as an insidious attempt to turn the emolu- 
ments of the state against itself, and the- honours of the crown against the 
constitution ; to unnerve, by corruption, the arm of liberty ; and by menus 
of apostate patriots, the most terrible instruments of tyranny, to complete 
the despotism of the prince and the slavery of the people. 

Nor were these apprehensions altogether without foundation. As Charles 
liad formed a resolution no more to assemble the commons, and even pulk- 
lished a proclamation to that purpose, he was obliged to raise money for the 
support of government, either by the revival of obsolete laws, or by viola- 
tions of the rights of the subject. Tonnage and poundage continued to be 
levied, according to the former arbitrary impositions ; new imm>sts were even 
laid on several kinds of merchandise f and the officers of the customs re- 
ceived orders from the council to enter into anv house, warehouse, nr cellar, 
to search any trunk or cliest, and break any bulk whatever, in default of the 
l»aymentof such dijties.(2^ U’he opiiressivo method of raising iiiouey by 
monopolies was revived ; tne odious expedient of compounding with popish 
recusants became a regular part of the revenue ; stn eral arbitrary taxes 
were imposed ; and, in order to facilitate these exactions, and repress the 
riniiig hjiirit of liberty tliroughcait the kingdom, many sex'ore sentences were 
passed in the Star-chamber and High-commissiou courts.^ Some persons w ere 
lined, some imprisoned ; and such as v entured to arrj^gn tliie measures of 
the court were condemned to stand in the piIlory.(3; 

Seven years had Charles supiiorted his govern merit by arbitrary imposi- 
tions, levied by merms no less arbitrary, lie/ore be met with any vigorous op- 
position. At length John llambdeii, a private gentleman, liad the courage 
to set the crown at defiance, and make a bold stand in defence of the laws 
and the liberties of his country. Among other taxes, that of hhip-in»»ncy 
had been revived, and levied on the whole kingdom. This tax, iuteiided for 
the support of the royal navy, and in itself moderate and equitable, was only 
exceptionable by being imposed without the consent of jiurliaineiit ; and, in 
order to discourage all opposition on that account, the king had ^iroposed, as 
a question, to iJfie ju^es, “ Whether, in case of accer*#f/y, he might not, for 
“ the defence of the kingdom, impose such a tax ? .-irid whether he w'us not 
“ the so/e judge of that necessity i The conipliaut jiulges answercrl in the 
affirmative, and the tax was generally paid. Jiiit Ilambden, alike regardless 
of the opinion of the judges, and the example of others, resolved to hazard 
the issue of a suit, rather than tamely suWit to the illegal imposition ; 
and, although only rated at twenty shillings, to risk the wliole inaignatioii 
‘>fwalty.(4) 

This important cause was heard before all the twelve judges in tlie Ex- 
chequer-chamber. The pleadings lasted twelve days ; and the nation re- 
garded with the utmost anxiety every circumstance of the trial. The issue 
w as easily to be foreseen from the former opinion of the heiwls of the law : 
but it was not, on that account, con^ered as less momentous, or expected 
^ith less impatience. 

In most national questions much ke said on botli sides : but, on the 

(1) Whitlock, p. 13. 
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present oocaaion^ no legal ailment of any weight was adduced by the crown 
lawverB, though men of profound abilities ; a strong presunmtion that none 
sucn existed. They only pleaded precedent and neceesity. The precedents, 
when examined, were found to be by no means applicable to the case, and 
the necessity was denied. “ England,** said Hambden’s counsel, " enjoys a 
** profound peace with all her neighbours ; and, what farther secures her 
'' tranquillity, all her neighbours are engaged in furious and blood^r wars 
among themselves. The very writs, which are issued for the levying of 
'' ship-money, contradict the idea of necessity : they assert only that the seas 
** are infested by pirates ; a slight and temporary inconvenience, which may 
" well wait a legal supply from parliament. And as to the pretension, that 
'' the king is the sole lu^e of ue necessity, what is this, but to subject all 
** the ju'ivUegeH, and all the property of the nation, to his arbitrary will and 
** pleasure? ror the plea of voluntary necessity will warrant any other taxa- 
tiun as M ell us that of ship-money. And ii such maxims and practices 
“ prevail, where is national liberty ? What authority is left to the Great 
** Charter, that palladium of the constitution ? Or what to the Petition of 
“ Right, so lately enacted by the concurrence of the whole legislature .^”(1) 
The prejudiced or prostituted judges, notwithstanding these powerful ar- 
guments, gave sentence in favour of the crown. But Hambden obtained, 
nevertheless, by his trial, the end which he had proposed to himself. Na- 
tioiml questions were canvassed in every company ; and the people, if not 
rouMd to active opposition, wore at lefst awakened to a sense of the danger 
to which their liberty was exposed. Slavisli principles,** it was said, con- 
** curred with illegd practices ; ecclesiastical tyranny gave aid to civil usur- 
" pation ; iniquitous taxes were supported by arbitrary punishments ; and all 
the privileges of the nation, transmitted through so many ages, secured by 
** so many laws, and purchased by the blood of so many heroes and patriots, 
now lay prostrate at the foot of the throne. What though the personal 
character of the king, amid all his misguided counsels, might ment indul- 
** gence, or even praise, he was but one man ; and the privileges of the peo- 
pie, the inhePitanci^of millions, were too valuable to be sacrificed to his 
** preiudices and mistakes.**(2) 

While the minds of men underwent this fermentation in England, a more 
dangerous spirit made its appearance in Scotland. W e have already had 
occasion to trace tlio steps taken by James for introducing episcopacy into 
that kingdom. The same policy Wiis pursued by his son Charles ; who, in 
1 633, had paid a visit to his native country, and made a violent attempt to 
get his autnority there acknowledged in ecclesiastical matters. He obtained 
an act of parliament vesting him with such authority ; but as that act was 
known to nave been extorted by the influence and importunity of the sove- 
reign, contrary to the sentiments even of those who gave it their suffrage, 
it served only to inflame the jealousy, and rouse the resentment of Uie 
nation.(3) 

Nor will this opposition excite surprise, if we consider, that the ecclesi- 
astical government, in Scotland, was believed to be totcBy independent of 
the civu. Christ, not the king, was regarded as the head of the church ; 
consequently no act of parliament, noting but the consent of the church 
itself, under the supposed illuminations of its Invisible Superior, could be 
sufficient ground fur the introduction of any change in religious worship or 
discipline. But, in direct contradiction to these old Presbyterian maums, 
James had introduced into Scotland the court of High-commission, at a time 
when its authority was become too grievous to be patiently borne in England ; 
mid now, by an extorted act of parliament, Charles openly discovered his 
intention of overturning the national religion, and of enforcing conformity 
to a new mode of worship, by means of tl^ arbitrary tribumiL 
The Soots were at no loss to disco w the nature <ra the religion which the 
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king wanted to introduce. The jurisdiction of presbyteries, synods, and 
other democratical courts, was already in a manner abolished ; and the ge- 
neral assembly itself had not been summoned for two years bade. It was 
evident that Charles, ambitious to complete the work so unwisely begun by 
his father, was resolved, in conjunction with the bishops, to govern the church 
of Scotland by the same absolute authority whidi he enjoyed in England, 
and to render the ecclesiastical government of all his kingdoms re^^ar and 
uniform. But the ardour of raormation was not yet sufficiently abat^, 
among the Scots, to admit of such a change. They were still under the in- 
fluent of the wildest enthusiasm ; and that concurring with certain political 
considerations, not only obstructed Charles's favourite scheme of uiiiibmiity, 
but eventually ruined his authority in both kin^oms. 

This prince, from the natural piety or superstition of his temper, m’as sla- 
vishly attached to churchmen ; and, as it is natural for all men to persuade 
themselves, that their interest coincides with their inclination, he had laid 
it down as a political canon, that to increase the power and civil influence 
of the ecclesiastical order was the first duty of his government. lie consi- 
dered the episcopal clerey as the most faithful servants of the crown, and 
the great promoters of loyalty among the people. In conseiiuence of this 
idea, some of the Scottish prelates were raised to the highest offices of tho 
state ; and an attempt was made to revive the first institution of the Collei^e 
of Justice, and to share equally between the clergy and laity the whole judi- 
ri.'il authority, as before the lleform(dion.(1) Tliese innovations disgusted 
the high-minded nobility, who frequently found themselves insulted by tho 
upstart bishops, whom they considered in the light of intruders, at the same 
time that they had the mortifleation to see themselves Inferior in official 
consequence, and less regarded as the objects of royal favour. Selflshiiess 
completed that jealousy which ambition hud begun. The Scottish nobility 
saw themselves ready to be deprived of those church-lands which they had 
<0 largely shared at the Reformation, in order to exalt still higher the con- 
sequence of the clergy ; and therefore took part with tlie people ond the 
Presbyterian preachers, in opposing the king’s plan of opiscojiflcy, and spreads 
iiig wide the alarm of popery. (2) 

IVleanwhile Charles and his dignified ecclesiastics were zealously employed 
in framing canons and a liturgy for the use of a people, who held both in ab- 
horrence. The canons, w'hich were pronuilgateu in lfi35, though received 
by the nation without much clamour or opposition, occasioned much inward 
apprehension and discontent. They were indeed of a most arbitrary and 
offensive nature, and highly grievous to a people jealous of their civil and 
religious liberties. They asserted, that the king's authority was absolute 
and unlimited; and they ordained, among many other things odious to Pres- 
byterian ears, that the clergy should not pray extempore, l»ut by the printed 
form prescribed in the liturgy ; that no one sliould officiate as schooliiiMter 
w itbout a license from the bishop of the diocese ; nor any iierson Ite admitted 
into holy orders, or allowed to perform any ecclesiastical function, witliout 
first sul^ribing those canons. (3) 

Even men of moderate principles, w’ho could regard tliese ordinances with 
a degree of indifference, were filled witli indignation at seeing a whole body 
of ecclesiastical laws established without any previous consent, cither of 
church or state. They dreaded a like despotism in civil government : yet 
a seeming submission was paid to the kings authority, until the reading of 
the liturgy. It was chiefly copied from that of England, and consequently 
little exceptionable in itself. But this seemingly favourable circumstance 
WM DO recommendation to the Scots, who, proud of tJie purity of their wor- 
fthin, thought the English church stUl retained a strong mixture of lUNnish 
pollution. They therefore represented the new litiirg}' ns a species of mass^ 
though with less shew and .embroidery ; and w hrn, iii the cathedral dinrch 
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of St. Giles, the dean of Edinburgh, arrayed in his surplice, opened the book, 
and began the service, the meaner part of the audience, but especially the 
women, raised a dreadful clamour, clapping their hands and exclaiming, A 
** pope ! a pope ! Antichrist ! stone him ! stone him V' And the tumult was 
so great, that it was found impossible to proceed with the service, unUl the 
most turbulent of the rioters were turned out of the church by the civil ni^ 
gistrates. The bishop, who had attempted in vain to appease them, was in 
danger of falling a sacrifice to their fury, in going home.( 1 ) 

l^ough this tumult appeared to have been conducted only by persons of 
low condition, the sense of the nation was well known ; so that it was not 
thought advisable to hazard a new insult by a second attempt to read tlie 
liturgy. But as the king, contra^' to all the maxims of sound policy, aiul 
oven of common sense, remained indexible in his purpose of imposing such a 
mode of worship on his Scottish subjects, new tumults arose ; and the people 
flocked from every part of the kingdom to Edinburgh, in order to oppose so 
obnoxious a measure. Men of aU ranks and conditions joined in petitions 
against the liturgy : the pulpits resounded with vehement declamations 
against Antichrist ; and the populace, who had flrst opposed the new service, 
was ingeniously compared by the preachers to Balaam s ass, an animal, stupid 
in itself, but whose mouth the Lord had opened, to the admiration of the 
whole world.(y; Fanaticism, in a word, mingling with faction, and private 
interest with the spirit of liberty, produced symptoms of the most dangerous 
insurrection ; yet Oliarles, as if under the influence of a blind fatality, though 
fully iiifurnied of the disorders in Scotland, obstinately refused to desist from 
his undertaking, nutwitlistanding the reprebentatiuns of his ablest minivers, 
and most faithful servants in that kingdom. 

But what renders this obstinacy still more inexcusable, and mokes the 
king's conduct ajipear altogether inexplicable, is, that while he was endea- 
vouring to recover so great a part of the property of Scotland as the church- 
lands, from powerful nobles, by no means w illing to relinquish them, and was 
attempting to change the w'hole civil and ecclesiastical constitution of the 
kingdom, nc iHised forces to carry bis violent designs into execution! 
The Scots saw' the weakness of his administration, at the same time that 
they hud reason to complain of its rigour : and on a proclamation being issued, 
containing a pardon I'ur all past offences, and exhorting them ])eaceably to 
submit to the Iiturg>', they entered into a civil and religiQus convention, ge- 
nerally known by the name of the Covlxant, whicli proved an effectual 
b.'irrier ligaiiist all regal encroachments. 

Ill this convention were comprehended all orders of men in the state, di- 
1 ided into different tables or classes ; one table consisting of nobility, another 
of gentry, a third of clergy, and a fourth of burgesses. In the hands of com- 
missioners, chu.sen from these four tables, the whole authority of the king- 
dom was jdaced. The articles of their covenant consisted, fintt of a renun- 
ciation of popery, formally signed by the kite king in his youth ; then fol- 
lowed a bond of union, by which the subecriben obliged themselves to resist 
innovations in religion, and to defend each other against all violence and op- 

} >ressiun.(:3) And as every thing was pretended to done by the (kivenanters 
or the glory of Gu<l, tlie honour of the king, and the advantage of their 
country, people of all ranks, without distinction of age or sex, crowded to 
subscTibe the Covenant. Even the king’s ministers and counsellors were 
seized writh the general phrensy.(4) 

Charles, who now began to apprehend the consequences of such a powerful 
combination, dispatched the marquis of Hamilton into Scotland, witn autho- 
rity to treat with the Covenanters. He offered to suspend the canons and 
liturgy, until tliev couM be received in a fair and legal way ; and so model 
the court of High-commission, that it should no longer give offence. But 
he required in return fur these concessions a renunciation of the Covenag^ 
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The CoyenanteFSj who carried much hig^her tlieir pretensionsj and found 
themselyes seconded by the zeal of the whole nation, replied, that they 
would sooner renounce their baptism than the Covenant I'^and the ministers 
invited the commissioner to subscribe it, telling him vith what peace and 
comfort it had filled the hearts of all God's peop]e.”(l ) 

Hamilton returned to London ; made another fruitless journey to Edin- 
burgh, with new concessions: returned a second time to London; and was 
again sent back, with concessions yet more ample. Charles now consented 
litterly to aboli^ the canons, the liturgy, and the court of High-commission ; 
l>ut he would not agree to abolish episcopacy, which he thoi^t as essential 
to the very being of a Christian church, as his Scottish subjects deemed it 
incompatible witfi that sacred institution. This narrowness of mind, which 
w e must pity rather than condemn, proved the ruin of the negotiation. The 
king had iinpowered Hamilton, however, to propose the summoning of the 
general assembly of tlie church, and the parliament, by which every grievance 
might l>e redressed ; an offer which was readily embraced by the Covenanters, 
mIio were well assured of their superior influence in both. 

'i'he first object that engaged the attention of the general assembly, where, 
besides u vast multitude of the populace, all the Scottish nobility and ^ntry 
ul'aiiy family or interest were present, w’as an act for the utter abolition of 
episcopacy. The bishops sent a protest, declining the authority of the as- 
•icrnbly ; and the commissioner dissolv^ it, in his majesty's name, after de- 
claring it illegally constituted. Hut tliis measure, tho>igh unforeseen, was 
little regarded : the members continued to sit, and to finish their business. 
Ail the acts of assembly, since the accession of James VI. to the crown of 
Kngland, were declared null and void, as being procured by the arbitrary in- 
'1 lienee of the sovereign ; and the acts of parliament, wliicli affected eccle- 
si.-istical affairs, were considered, (m the same account, as of no authority.(2) 
Tims episcopacy, the court of High-commission, the canons, and the liturgy, 
« ere abolished, and declared unlawful. Every thing, in a word, which, du- 
iinga long course of years, Janies and Charles had been lahuupng with such 
1 are and policy to rear, was thrown at once to the gro^flid ; and the Cove- 
II. mt, so obnoxious to the crown and hierarchy, was ordered, under pain of 
i'vcommuriictition, to be signed by every one.(3) 

After having taken these bold steps, it became necessarj' for the Scottish 
iiialecoiiteiits to maintiiin their religious opinions by military force; especially 
.!■» they had good reason to believe, that, however just their resolutions might 
ajjpear t<» themselves, they would not be assented to by the king. Although 
they did not despair of supernatural assistance, they therefore thought it 
"ould be imprudent to slight the arm of flesh. TIjpir measures, dictate by 
' iguur and ability, were indeed alike distinguished by their wisdom and 
promptitude ; unci such os might have been expected ^rom a regularly esta- 
I'lisbed commonwealth, rather than a tumultuous convention. The whole 
l‘iiigdom being in a manner en^ged in the Covenant, men of talents soon 
'■‘'■•luired that ascendant to which their natural superiority entitled them, and 
M bich their family interest or their character enabled them to maintain. The 
varl of Argyle, well calculated to make a figure during such a turbulent pe- 
took the lead ; and the earls of Rothes, Cassils, Montrose, Lotfilan, 
w ith the lords Lindsey, Loudon. Yester, and Halmerino, distinguished them- 
''clves in the cause. A number of Scottish officers, who had acquired repu- 
tation in Germany, during the religious wars, but particularly under Gustayus 
Adolphus, were invited over to assist their country in her present necessity. 
*^nd the chief command was entrusted to Lesley, earl of Leven, an offi^^f 
experience and ability. Forces were regularly enlisted and discipline^ 
J'rms were imported frem forei^ countries ; some castles belonging 4o m 
kij^ were seised ; and the whole country, except a small part, when m 
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marquis of Huntley atill supported the royal authority^ was reduced under 
the power of the CoTenBnterB.(l) 

Caarles, whose affection to hU native kinf^om was strongj, but whose at- 
tachment to the hierarchy was yet stronger^ hastened his military prepnra* 
tions for subduing the refractory spirit of the Scots, and re-establishing 
episcopacy. A formidable fleet, with five thousand. troops on board, wm en- 
trusted to the marquis of Hamilton, who had orders to sail for the Frith of 
Forth, and attempt to divide the forces of the Covenanters ; and an army of 
near twenty thousand foot and three thousand horse, was levied, and put 
under the command of the earl of Arundel. The earl of Essex was ap- 
TOinted lieutenant-general, and the earl of Holland general of the horse. 
The king himself joined the army, and summoned all the peers of England 
to attend him. Many of them repaired to the camp, which had more the 
appearance of a splendid court than of a military armament. With part of 
tnis pompous rather than formidable force, Charles arrived at Y ork, while 
Essex advanced and took possession of Berwick.(S) 

The army of the Covenanters was as numerous as that of the king, but in- 
ferior in cavalry. The officers, however, had more experience : and the 
soldiers, though newly raised, and but indifferently armed, were animated by 
the strongest motive that can stimulate men to a^ion — zeal for the preser- 
vation of their civil and religious liberties. Yet so prudent were their 
leaders, who wished to avoid hostilities, that they immediately sent submis- 
sive messages, and craved leave to be permitted to treat with the king. It 
was now a very difficult matter for Charles to determine how to act. He was 
sensible that, while the force of the Covenanters remained unbroken, their 
spirits high, and their ardour unabated, no reasonable terms could be ex- 
pected from them ; and should he submit to their pretensions, not only pre- 
lacy must be sacrificed to their fanaticism, but regal authority itself would 
become a mere shadow in Scotland. On the other hand, the consequences 
of a defeat, while Scotland was in arms, arid England dissiitisfied, were too 
dreadful to permit him to hazard a battle : the utter lass of his authority in 
both kiiigdonfi) was I0 be feared. Besides, had he been inclined to rely on the 
bravery of his English subjects, they discovered no inclination to act offen- 
sively against the Scots, whose necessity of rising they pitied, and whose in- 
dependent spirit thev admired. The sympatliy of civil and religious griev- 
ances liad subdued all national animosity in their hearts. 

It seemed, however, essential for the king’s safety, that he should take a 
decided part ; that he should either confide in the valour and generosity of 
the English nation, and attempt to bring the Scots under submission ; or 
openly and candidly grant the Covenanters such conditions as would exclude 
all future cause 01 com^aiiit, and render rebellion inexcusable. IJnfortu- 
nately, in deliberating between these two resolutions, Charles embraced nei- 
ther ; but concluded^ sudden pacification, in which it was stipulated, that 
he should withdraw his fieet and army ; that the Scots, within eight and 
forty hours, should dismiss their forces ; that the forts t^en by the Cove- 
nanters should be restored, the royal authority acknowledged, and the ge- 
neral assembly and parliament summoned, in order to compose all diffe- 
renoef.(S) 

The consequences were such as might be expected from so injudicious a 
nerotiation. The pretensions of the Soots agreM so ill with the concessions 
wluch the kin^ was M illing to make, that their parliament was prorogued, 
when proceeding to ratify some obnoxious acts of assembly ; and ue war wrr 
renewed, with great advantages on the side of the Covenanters. Charles’s 
necessities had obliged him to disband his forces, immediately after the un- 
meaning pacification ; and, as the Engl^ nation discovered little inclination 
to engage in the quarrel, it was impossible to assemble a new army without 
gnat expense, as well as loss of time. The more provident CovcnanHqt^ 
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who foresaw the probability of their being again obliged to support their 
pretensions by arms, were careful^ in dismieBii^ their troops^ to take such 
measures as i^e it easy for them to collect their strength. The officers 
had orders to be ready on the first summons, and the soldiers were warn^ 
not to think the nation secure from an English invasion. Pious zeal m^e 
both watchful ; and no sooner was the trumpet sounded, by their spiritual 
and temporal leaders, than all ranks of men repaired to their military sta- 
tions, and cheerfully took the field once more, in defence of their civil and 
religious liberties.(l) 

The king, at lenj^h, got together a body of troops ; but he soon discovered 
that his neatest difficulty yet remained : his revenues were insufficient to 
support them. How to proceed, in such an emergency', was a question not 
easy to be determined. After the many irregular methods of taxation which 
had been tried, and the multiplied dis^sts thereby given to the puritanical 
party, as well as by the management of religion, little could be expected 
from an English parliament : yet to that humiliating expedient the proud 
spirit of Charles was obliged to stoop, as the only means of obtaining supply ; 
find after a contemptuous intermission of eleven years, to summon the great 
council of the nation, and throw himself on the generosity of his insulted 
commons. The commons, as might have been expected, insisted that the 
redress of ^ievances should be taken into consideration before they entered 
on the business of supply. This, they affirmed, was conformable to the an- 
> cient usage of parliament, and founded 4>n a jealousy inherent in the consti- 
tution ; that the necessity pleaded was purely ministerial, not national; for, 
if the same grievances, und^er which England laboured, had pushed the Scots 
to extremities, was it incumbent on the English to forge their own chains by 
imposing chains on their neighbours ? Disgusted with these reasonings, and 
finding his friends in the house outnumbered by his enemies, Charles, by the 
advice of archbishop Laud and the marquis of Hamilton, formed and executed 
the desperate resolution of dissolving the par]iBment.(2) The marquis is 
suiinused to have been secretly a Triend to the Covenanters. 

i hus disappointed of parliamentary aid, the king, in order ^ satisfy his 
urgent wiuits, was obliged to have recourse to a methfid of supply which 
must have been very grating to a generous mind. Beside laying a heavy 
hand upon the clergy, he was under the necessity of borrowing large sums 
from his ministers and courtiers; and so much was he beloved by them, that 
the loan greatly exceeded his expectation. They subscribed above three 
iiundred thousand pounds in a few days. By these means, he was enabled 
to march his army northward. It consisted of nineteen thousand foot, and 
ts'u thousand horse. The earl of Northumberland acted as cummander-in- 
(kief ; the earl of Strafibrd, as lieutenant-general; /md lord Conway as ge- 
neral of the hor8e.(S) 

The army of the ^venanters, though more numerous, were sooner ready, 
nnd had marched to the borders of England, in consequence of a lettOT forgra 
hy lord SaviUe, in the name of six Engbsh noblemen or distinction, inviting the . 
Suits to assist their neighbours in procuring a redress of their grievances.(4^ 
But notwithstanding their force, and this encouragement, they still preserved 
the most submissive language ; and entered England, as they declared, with 
^10 other view but to obtain access to the king’s person, and lav their humble 
petition at his royal feet. They were oppo^ in their maren, at Newbum 
<Jpoo Tyne, by a detachment ot four thousand five hundred men, under lord 
C (inway, who seemed resolute to dispute with them the passage of the river. 
'I'he Soots, after entreating liberty to pasa unmolested, attack^ their oppo- 
nents with great tovery ; killed several of them, and chased the rest from 
iheir grouna.(4) in ooniequenoe of this unexpected advantage, tiie whole 
Bngliab army was seised with a panic : the forces at Newcastle fied InuM* 
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diately to Durham ; and not thinking themselves safe even there^ retreated 
with precipitation into Yoritsbire^l) 

The victorious Covenanters took possession of Newcastle, though with- 
out offering any violence to the persons or property of the inhabitants. They 
not only preserved the most exact discipline, but persevered so far in main- 
taining the appearance of an amicable disposition toward England, that they 
paid for thc^ very provisions ; and they sent messengers to the king, wh’n 
was now arrived at York, to renew their protestations of loyalty and sub- 
mission, and to beg forgiveness for the unavoidable effusion of the blood of 
his English subiects (!£) Charles understood the hypocritical insult, but bis 
drcumstances md not permit him to resent it. The nation was universnUy 
and highly dissatisfied : the army was discouraged, the treasury exhausteil , 
the revenue anticipated ; and every expedient for supply that ingenuity 
could suggest had been tried to the utmost. In this extremity, as the least 
of two evus, the king agreed to a treaty, in order to prevent the Soots fniiu 
advancing upon him ; and named, sixteen Et^lish noblemen, who met witli 
eleven Scottish commissioners at llippon. The result of their deliberations 
was a cessation of arms ; in consequence of which the Scots were to be al- 
lowed, for their maintenance, eight hundred and fifty pounds a-day, during 
their stay in England.fS) 

It may be worthy of remark, that the ei^irl of Strafford, who had suc- 
oeeded Northumberland in the command of the army, and who possessed 
more vi^^ur of mind than the king atr any of the council, advised Charles 
to put ^ to the hazard of a battle, rather than submit to such unworthy 
terms as were likely to he imposed upon him ; ** for, should your majesty 
“ even be defeated, nothing worse can befall you,” obs4*rved his lordship, 
" than what from your inactivity you will certainly feel !”(4) These pro- 
ph^ic words seem to have been dictated by the most infallible of all inspi> 
ration, that intuitive discernment of a penetrating genius, habituated to the 
oofitemplation of human affairs, which enah^ps it to l(»ok into futurity. 

The causes 4if disgust which had, for above thirty years, been every day 
multiplying ir En^tiid, were now arrived at tlicir lieight ; and (Charles, iii 
despair of being able to stem the torrent, at last resolved to yield to it. He 
therefore, in compliance with a number of petitions, and the general wish of 
his subjects, amiiti assembled the parliament. Many exorbitant claims, he w'a«. 
sensible, woula probably be made, and must necessarily be eomplied w'ith. Hut 
be little expected that great and decisive blow, which, on the meeting of 
p^liament, was aimed at his authority, by the commons, in the person of 
iiis minister, the earl of Strafford ; for as such that nobleman was considerecl, 
both on iicoouiit of the credit which he |H>sRessed witli the king, and of 
his own extensive and vi^irous capacity. Not unacquaintedbwith the load 
of popular prejudices under which he laboured, Strafford would gladly have 
declitiod attendance in parliament ; and begged permission to withdraw 
himself to his government of Ireland, being then lord-lieutenant, or at 
least to remain at the head of (he army in Vurkahire. But the king, judg- 
ing his presence and counsels necessary at* such a crisis, assured him, that 
not a hair of his held sliould be touched by the parliiuiieiit.(^) So confident 
was Charles still of his own authority, though ready to expire, and so lofty 
were his ideas of the majesty of kings ! 

The commons thouglit less res|iectfully of it. No sooner was Strafford's 
arrival known, than a concerted attack was made u|Mm him 1:^ Mr. Pym ; 
who, after enumerating all the mevances under which the nation laboured, 
inferred, that n deliberate plan Imd been formed under the reign of a pious 
and virtuous king, fur changing totally the frame of govepnmaiit, and sub- 
verting the ancient laws and liberties m the kii^oiii. ** Wemuat inquire/' 
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added be, "Rrom what fountain these waters of bitterness flow : and thoiurh 
doubtleBS many evil oounsellors will be found to have oontriboM their 
endeavours^ yet there is one who claims the guilty pre-eminenoe - hs is 
‘'the earl of Straflbrd, lieutenant of Ireland, and president of the ooiuioil 
“ f»f York ; a man who, in the memory of many present, has sat in this 
" house, an earnest vindicator of the laws, and a most zealous assertor and 
« champion for the liberties of the people. But it is long sinoe he turned 
“ from these good affections ; and, according to the custom of apattates, he 
" is become the greatest enemy to the liberties of his country, and the 
greatest promoter of tyranny, that any age hath ever produced.? IV* 

This political apostacy of Strafford seems, indeed, to have been his chief 
crime with the popular leaders, and never to be expiated but with his 
blood. Pym was seconded in his charge by sir John Hotham, sir John Clot- 
worthy, and others ; and, after several hours spent in bitter invectives 
a^nst the supposed criminal (the doors being locked to prevent a discovery 
of the concerted purpose), it was moved, that the earl of StraAnd ahould 
be wcused of high-treason. The motion was received with general appro- 
bation, and the impeachment was voted without much debate. Mr. Pym 
was chosen to carr}' it up to the lords: most of the members attended him ; 
and Strafford, who had just entered the house of peers, and intended, it ie 
said, the same day to have impeached some popular members of both houses, 
for holding a treasonable correspondence with the Scots, waa suddenly or- 
dered into custody, with many symptoms of prejudice in his judges as wwU 
as his accusers. (2) 

Elated with their success, the popular leaders ventured also to impeach 
archbishop Laud, the lord-kcejier Fincli, and seivetary Windebai£^ 
rhc two last made their escape beyond sea, before they were f-alceti into 
custody : the primate was committeii. From traiton, the commons pro- 
ceeded to the prosecution of delinquetitt ; a term expressive of a degree and 
species of guilt not exactly knawn or ascertained, but which, by the inter- 
pretation then put upon it, exposed to punishment not only the king s minis- 
ters and counsellors, but many of the nobility, gentry aniLclergy : idl, in 
a word, however warranted by precedent or proclamation, who had acted 
witliout the authority of the statute-law of the land.(4) 

The commons took other steps of more importance. They declared the 
f^anction of the two houses of parliament, as well ns of the king, ncciwiary 
to the confirmation of ecclesiastical canons ; tl»ey exi»elled from their house 
all monopolists ; and committees were appointed to inquire into all the vio- 
lations of law and liberty, of which any complaint bad l»een made. From 
the reporUof these committees, the house daily passed votes, which mortifiefl 
and astonishefl the court, at the same time that they animated and inflamed 
the natiw. Ship-money waa declared illegal and arbitrary ; the sentence 
•ij^iost Hambden was cancelled ; compositions for knightliuud were stigma- 
lized j the extension of the forert-laws ctmdemned ; patents for monopolies 
annulled ; and every measure .of administration for some years bacL waa 
treated with reproach and oldoqiiy.(.t) 

All moderate men were now of opinion, that a design was formed to tub- 
vert the monarchy ;(6) and the church w'as in no less danger. While the 
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lianu^pieB of the members, now first published and dispersed, kept alive 
the disoontents against the king’s administration, the pulpits, deliver over 
to puritanical preachers and lecturers, whom the commons arbitrary settled 
in all the considerable churches, resounded with faction and fanaticism ; and 
the impular leaders, in order to maintain that high authority wliich they had 
acquired, and inspire confidence into their friends, as as to overawe 
their opponents, judged it requisite still to delay the departure of the Scots. 
Meantime the chapmios to their commissioners began openly to use the 
Presbyterian form of worship, which had not hitherto been tolerated in 
England, and with such amazing success in London, that multitudes crowded 
not only into the church assigned them, but such as could not there find 
room clung to the doors or windows, in hopes of catcliing at least the dis- 
tant murmur, or some broken phrases of the spiritual rhetoric.(l) 

This was the most effectuid method of paying court to the zealous Cove- 
nanters. To spread the Presbyterian discipline and worship throughout 
England^ and to establish that faith on the ruins of episcopacy, would have 
^ven more joy to their godly hearts than the temporal conquest of the 
kingdom ; and the hour was fast approaching when that joy was to he theirs. 
The puritanical party among the commons, emboldened by their success in 
civil matters, began openly to profess their tenets, and to make furious at- 
tacks on the established religion. Every day produced some vehement ba- 
j^angue against the usurpations of the bishops ; and so highly disgusted were 
ill Uie lovers of liberty at the poUtiwil doctrines propagated by the clerg)'r 
that no distinction, for a time, appeared between such as desired only to re- 
ress the exorbitancies of the hierarchy, and such as wanted totally to atmi- 
ilate episcopal jurisdiction.(2) 

Encouraged by these favourable appearances, petitions against the esta- 
blished church were framed in different parts of the kingdom ; and the epi- 
thet of the iifnorant or tcmdalous priesthood was commonly applied to all 
churchmen ; although the episcopal dergy in England during that age seem 
to have been sufficiently learned and exemplan'. An address against epis- 
copacy was piRiseiitM by twelve clergymen of the committee of religion, 
said to be signed by seven hundred puritanical ministers. But the petition 
which made the greatest noise was that from the city of London, for a 
total Alteration of church government, and to which sixteen thousand names 
were Hnnexed.(3) 

The popular leaders, notwithstanding these indications of a fanatical 
disposition in the people, and tliough generally disaffected against episcopacy, 
resolved to proceed witli caution, and overturn the hierarchy by de^ees. 
With tliis view, they introduced a bill for prohilnting all clergymen tlie ex- 
ercise of any civil office. Tlie bishops, of course, u ere to be deprived of 
their seats in the house of peers ; a measure very acceptable to the zealous 
friends of liberty, who bad observed with regret the devoted obsequiousness 
of the ecclesiastical order to the will of the monarcli. 

Charles, who had hitherto remained wholly passive, during all the violent 
proceedings of the present parliament, was now roused by the danger that 
threatened hu favourite episoopaev ; which was, indeed, the great pillar of 
the throne. He sent for the two houses to Whitehall, and told them, Uiat 
he intended to reform all innovations in church and state, and to i^uce 
mattera of religion and government to what they were in the purest times 
of queen Elizaheth.(4) “But some men," saiil he, *'encoui^ed by the 
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Bitting of this parliament^ more malicioualy than ignorantlv, put no dif- 
** Terence between reformatiim and altet'atum of goremment,’' 

Though 1 am for the former/* added he« 1 cannot give way to the 
'' hitter. 1 will not say that bishopa may not have overstretched their api- 
** ritual power, or encrcNiched upon the temporal ; wliich, if you find, cor- 
rect and reform the abuse, according to the wisdom of former times : and 
*'Bofar 1 am with you. Nay, farther: if, upon serious debate, you sh^l 
“ show me, that bishops have some tem^ral authority inconvenient to the 
state, and not necessary to the church for the support of episcopacy, 1 
sliall not be unwilling to persuade them to lay it down. Vet by this yuu 
must understand that I cannot consent to the taking away of their voice 
“ in parliament ; a privilege which they have anciently enjoyed under so 
‘'many of my predecessors, even before the Conquest, and ever since, and 
which 1 conceive I am bound to maintain as one of the fundamental in- 


“stitutions of this kingdom."(l) 

The king, however, was soon freed from all immediate aupreheiiBions on 
this subject by the peers, a great majority of whom rejerteu the bill. But 
tlie puritanical party among the commons, in order to show how little they 
Mere discouraged, brought in another bill for the total abolition of episco- 
pacy ; and although they thought proper to let it rest for a while, their 
purpose was not the less sincere. Other matters demanded their present 
attention. They got an act passed, and without any hesitation on the part 
of the king, declaring it unlawful to Isvy the duties of tonnage and pounds 
.'ige M'ithout consent of parliament ; after which, they brought in a bill to. 
l»reveiit the discontinuance of parliaments for above three years. 

Though by this bill some of the noblest and most valuable privileges or 
the crown were retrenched, such a law was indispensiihly nccesMiry for com- 
pleting a regular plan of law and liberty. ** Let no man,” said the spirited 
and artful Digby, who knew well the importance of the hill, " object any 
“ derogation nom the king's prerogative by it. Ilis honour, liis power, will 
“ he as conspicuous in commanding th«*it a parliament shall .'isseinlile every 
“ third year as in commanding a parliament to he calh^d thi|^ or that year. 
“ There is more majesty in ordaining primary and uniyersjJ causes than in 
“ actuating subordinate effects. In choosing ill ministers,” added he em- 
phatically, '' we do but dissipate clouds that may gatJier again : but, in 
“ voting this bill, we shall perpetuate our sun, our sovereign, in his vertical, 
“ his noun-day lustre.”(!2) Charles, finding that iif>t}iirig less would satllfy 
his parliament and people, gave his reluctant assent to the hill. 

The victory of the commons was now complete ; and hud they used it 
nith moderation, the members of this parliament woiibl have merited the 
praise of all sincere lovers of their country, as well as of the entliusiasts of 
lil»erty. Nor would their mbsequent abolition of the arbitrary courts of the 
^tar-chamber and High-commission, so grievous to the nation, be imputed 
to them as cause of blame. But their cruel uersecutimi of Strafford, and 
their future encroachments upon the king's authority, which made resistance 
•i virtue, and involved the three kingdoms in nil the liurrors of civil n^ar, 
must m^e their patriotism very questionable the opinion of every dispas- 
sionate man. Their unjustifiable encroachments on the authority oi Charles 
we shall afterwards have occasion to consider : here we must examine the 


progress of their vengeance against his minister ; whf>se high reputation, 
mr experience and capacity, made them regard his death as their only secu- 
rity for success in their farther attacks upon the throne. 

in consequence of this idea, the impeachment of Strafford had been 
pushed on widl Ihe utmost vigour. Immediately after he was s^uesterad 
from parliament and confined in the Tower, a committee of thirteen .awa 
chosen by the commons, and intrusted with the office of preparing a chai|^ 
jplnst abn. This committee, assisted by a few peers, was vestea with au- 
writ|^|o examine all witnesses, to call every paper, and to use any m ee n e 
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of Rcnitiny, in reffard to any part of the earl's behaviour or conduct :(1) 
and^ as a profound historian remarks^ after so general and unbounded an 
inqnisitionj exercised by such powerftd.and implacable enemieSj a man who 
had acted in a variety of public stations must have been very cautious or 
very innocent^ not to afibrd, during the whole course of his proceedings, 
some matter of accusation against him.(3) 

Nothing, however, was found against Strafford that could by any means 
be brought under the description of treason ; a crime which the laws of 
England had defined with the most scrupulous exactness, in order to pro* 
tect the subject against the violence of the king and his ministers. Aware 
of thiB, the commons attempted to prove against the prisoner an endea* 
" vour to subvert the fundamental laws of the kingdom :*\H) and as the sta- 
tute of treason makes no mention of such a species of guilt, they invented a 
kind of accumulative, or constructive evidence, by which many actions, 
either totaUy innocent in themselves, or criminal in an inferior depee, shall, 
when united, amount to treason, and subject the person to the highest penal- 
ties indicted by the law ; the king and parliament, us they asserted, having 
power to determine what is treason, and what not. They accordingly voted 
that the facts proved against the earl of Strafford, taken collcctivriy, were 
treasonable. (4) 

"^iStrafford defended himself with firmness and ability. After pleading to 
mtk particular article of the charge, he brought the whole together, in order 
repel the imputation of treason. 4^' Where," said he, “has this species 
** ef guilt been so long concealed ? Where has this fire been so long buried, 
** during so many centuries, that no smoke should appear, till it burst out 
” at ince to consume me and my children } Better it were to live under no 
“ law at all, and, by the maxims of cautious prudence, to conform ourselves 
the best wc can to the arbitrary will of a master, than fancy we have a 
law on which we can rely, and. find at last that this law wall inflict a 
“ punishment precedent to the promulgation^ and try us by maxims unheard 
*'of until the very moment of prosecution. If 1 sail on the Thames, and 
“ split my vessel on an anchor ; in case there be no buoy to give me warn- 
“ ing, the party shiSl pay me damages ; but if the anchor w marked out, 
“ then is the striking on it at my own peril. Where is the mark set upon 
“ this crime ? where the token by w'hich 1 should discover it ? It has fain 
“ Ofwcealed under water ; and no human prudence, no human innocence, 
“ qjtold teach me to avoid it, or save me from the destruction w'ith whidi 1 
“ am at present threatened. 

“ It is now full two hundred and forty years since treasons were defined ; 
“ and so long has it been since any man was touched to this extent, upon 
“this crime, before myself. We nave lived, mv lords, happy to ourselves 
“ at home ; we have lived gloriously abroad to tne world : let us be content 
“ with what our fathers iSt ; let not our ambition carry us to be more 
“ learned than they were, in these killing and destructive atts. Great wis- 
“ dom it will be in your lordships, and Just providence for yourselves, for 
“ your posterities, fw the whole kingdom, to cast from you, into the fire, 
“ these bloody and mysterious volumes of arbitrarjf and conttrueHve irea- 
“ tons, as the primitive Christians did their books of cimous art^ and be- 
“ take yourwlves to the plain letter of the statute, which tells you where 
“ the crime is, and points out to you the path by which you may avoid it. 

“ Liet us not, to our ovm destruction, awake those sleeping lions, by ratt- 
“ling up a company of old records, which have lain fur so many ages by 
^ the wall, forgotten and neglected. To all my aflUctions add not this, 


Iri. 

( 4 ) Ruthwortb, Toi. IT. Ai a pmof bow far the popular leadera were bnrriod af||p 
bv tacir Tiudictire pascions, it will bo tufficieDt to quote the ipeecb of Mr. OtvJoi|k 
woo aflrnicd that Strafford bad wo title to plead law, because he bad endeatWurefTm 
desiroir the law. It 11 true/* said be, we fiec law to ls||ea aud deen, for they an 
** brasti of cbace: but it was never accounted cruel, or unfair, to destroy foaes aad 
“ wolves, wherever they can be found; for they are beasts of prey !** Clartudoo, voL L 


S Clarendon, rol. i. 

Hume, Nist. Hug, chap. 
Rush worth, vol. it. 
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.f tny lords, the most severe of any , that I for my own sins, not (or my trea- 
** sons, be the means of introducing a precedent so pernicious to the laws «h1 
it liberties of my native country. These ^htlemen at the bar, however, say 
they speak for the commonwealth ; and they may believe so : yet, under 
favour, it is 1 who, in this particular, speak for the commonweiuth. IVe- 
cedents like those which are endeavoured to be established against me must 
draw along with them such inconveniences and miseries, that, in a few 
vears, the kingdom would be in the condition expressed in a statute of 
Henry IV. no man shall know bf whai rule to govern his words or actions. 

Impose not, my lords, difficulties insurmountable upon ministers of state, 
<< nor disable them from serving with cheerfulness their king and country. 

If you examine them, and under such severe penalties, by every grain, Sy 
“ every little weight, the scrutiny will be intolerable : the public affiiirs of 
" the kinj^om must be left waste ; for no wise mnn, who has any honour or 
‘‘ fortune to lose, will ever engage himself in such dreadful, such unknown 
“ perils. 

My lords, I have now troubled your lordships too long ; a great deal 
“ longer than I should liavc done, were it not for the interest of these dear 
pledges, which a saint in heaven has left me. 1 should be lotJi” — Here his 
^rief deprived him of utterance. He let fall a tear, munted to his children, 
who were placed near him, and thus proceeded “ What I forfeit for my* 
“ ^elf is a tride ; but that my indiscretion should forfeit for them, 1 confess, 
“ wounds me very deeply. You will Im? pleased to pardon my infirmity,**— 
.igain dropping a tear. “ Something I should have added, but find I shall 
“ not be able, and therefore shall leave it. And now, my lords, I thank God, 
*• I have been, by his good blessing, sufficiently instructed in the extreme 

• vanity of all temimrary enjoyments, compared to the importance of our 
' eternal duration ; and so, my lords, even so, with all humility, and with 

• Jill tranquillity of mind, I submit, clearly and freely, to your judgments ; 

• and whether that righteous doom sliall he life or death, I shall repose my- 

• Mdf, full of gratitude and confidence, in the arms of the great Author of 

Miy exi8tence.**(l) « • 

Certainly, says Whitlocke, never any man acted such a jtartf on such a 

theatre, with more wisdom, constancy, and eloquence, with greater reason, 
ludisment, and temper, and with a better grace in all hm wori/s and actions, 
than did this great and excellent person: and he moved the hearts of all his 
auditors, some few excepted, to remorse and pitu.{^) It is truly remarkable, 
that the historian, who makes these candid and lil^ral observations, was him- 
■'t lf chairman of that committee which conducted the impeachment against 
tiiis unfortunate noUemnn ! 

'riie accusation and defence lasted eighteen days ; and Strafford behaved 
ith so much m^esty and humility, os well as firmness and vigour, that the 
summons, though aided by all the weight of authority, would have found it 
irtipogsiblb to ^tain a sentence against him, if the peers had not been over^ 
:‘wed by the tumultuous populace. Reports were every day spread of the 
most alanmng plots and conspiracies ; and about six thousand men, armed 
with swords and cudgels, flocked from the city, and surrounded the two 
houses of pariiament. When any of the lords passed, the cry for justice 
•tgainst Strafford resounded in their ears ; and such as wctb suspected of 
l^riendship for that obnoxious minister, were sure to meet with menaces, ac- 
companied with symptoms of the most desperate intentions in the furious 
^nu]titude.(3) Intimidated by these Uireato, only forty-five, out of about 
‘ iglity peers, who had constantly attended this important trial, were present 
‘■■ hen tne bill of attainder was brought into the house, and nineteen ot th^ 
•uimber had the courage to vote against it ;(4) a strung presumption thrt,^if 
no danger had been apprehended, it would h.ivo been rejected by a eonsidef* 
abliianqjprity. 


f Kiithworib, 
) Mcm. p.48, 
I CUrendon. 
) Whitlocke, 
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Popular violence having thus far triumphed, it was next employed to ex- 
tort the king's consent. Crowds of people besieged Whitehall, and seconded 
their demand of justice on the minister, with the loudest clamours, and tn^t 
open threatenings against the monaroh. Rumours of plots and^ conspiracies 
against the parliament were anew circulated ; invasions and insurrections 
were’ai>pfi^ended ; and the whole nation was raised into such a ferment, as 
seeinea to portend some great and immediate convulsion. On which side 
soever the Ving turned his eyes, he saw no resource or security, except in 
submitting totne will of the populace. His courtiers, consulting their own 
personal safety, and perhaps tneir interest, more thm their master's honour, 
advised hhn to pass the bill of attainder ; the pusillanimous judges, when 
consulted, declared it legal ; and the queen, who formerly bore no good will 
toward Strafford, alarmed at the appearance of so frightful a danger, as that 
to which the royal femiJy must be exposed by protecting him, now became 
an importunate solicitor for his death. She hoped, if the people were ra- 
tified in this demand, that their discontents would finally subside ; and that, 
by such a measure, she should acquire a more absolute Ascendant over the 
king, as well as some credit with the popular party. Bishop Juxon alone, 
in this trying extremity, had honesty or courage to offer an opinion worthy 
of his prince : he advised him if, in his conscience, he did not think the pri- 
•oner criminal, by no means to give his assent to the bill.^1) 

While Charles was all anxiety and irresolution, struggling between virtue 
and necessity, he received a letter* from Strafford, intreatmg him, for the 
wike of public peace, to put an end to the innocent life of his unhappy ser- 
vant ; and thus to quiet the tumultubus people, by granting them that re- 
qmtot for which they were so damorous. In this," added he, “ my consent 
♦‘will more acquit you to God, than all the world can do besides : to a will- 
“ ing man there is no injury.(2) And as, by God's grace, I forgive all the 
“ world, with a calmness and meekness of infinite contentment to my dis- 
" lodgingsoul, so to you, sir, I can resign thalife of this world with all imagina- 
“ ble cheerfulness in the just acknowledgment of your exceeding favouifl.”(3) 

This illusirious^fibrt of disinterestedness, worthy of the noble mind ot 
Strafford, and equal to any instance of generosity recorded in the annals of 
mankind, was ill rewarded by Charles ; who, after a little more hesitation, 
as if his scruples had been merely of the religious kind, granted a commis- 
sion to four noblemen to give the royal assent, in his name, to the hill, 
lllihse commissioners were also empowered, at the same time, to give assent 
to a hill, that the parliament then sitting should not he dissolved, prorogued, 
or adjourned, without the consent of the majority of the members ;(4) a bill 
of yet more fatal consequence to his authority than the other, os it rendered 
the power of his enemies perpetual, as well as uncontrollable. But in the 
moment of remorse for assenting to the bill of attainder,' by which he deemed 
himself an accomplice in his friend's murder, this enormous concession ap- 
pears totally to have escaped his penetration, and to have beea considered 
comparatively as a light mutter. 

The king might stm have saved his minister, by granting him a reprieve ; 
hut that was not thought advisable, while the minds of men were in such 
agitation. He sent, however, by the hands of the prince of Wales, a letter 
addressed to the peers, in which he entreated them to confer with the com- 


(1) Clarendon, vol. i. Thig opinion baa been cavilled at. *' A king of England, it 
baa been aaid, ** ought never to interpoae hia private* opinion againat the other parts of 
Vtbe legialature." If ao, the royal aaaent ia a matter of mere form ; and perbapa, in 
Mt caaea, it ought to be ao. Dut, in the preaent inatance, the king waa aurely tbe best 
whether Strafford, as a miiiiater, had adviaed tbe anbveraion of tbe constitution ; 
Aa ao officer, had exceeded tbe extent of his commission : and, if be waa blsniable 
in naitber capacity, Charlea waa surely bound, both in bononr and conMience, to with- 
hold bta assent from the bill. Tbe royal assent is not now necessary to bills of attainMr ; 
tbe Jealousy of our constitution having cut off that, among other dangerous nreiogalivtf- 
<8; It appears that the kingj|ad sent a letter to Strafford during bis confinement, m 
wuicb he assured him, upon wiirord of a king, that heabol^ not ^ffer in life, honptfj 
or fortune^ .StraffortTt Lettefi» vol. ii. 
a) Clarendon, vol. i. Rushwortb, vol. v. 

' <4) Id. ibid.' 
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moca about a mitigation of the prisoner's sentence, or at least to procure 
Kome delay. Both requests were rejected; and StrafFurd, findin|f his fate 
inevitable, prepared to meet dea^ with the same dignity with which he had 
lived. In those awful moments of appraachinf dhseolution, though neither 
clieered by that ray of popular immort^ty whidi beams upon the soul of the 
expiring patriot, nor consoled by ^e a|ectionate sorrow of the spectators, 
his^erect mind found resources within itself ; and, supported by the senti- 
ment of conscious integrity, maintained its unbroken rcMlution amid the 
terrors of death and the tnumphant exultations of his vindictive enemies. 
JHs discourse, and also his deportment on the scaffold, di^overed equal corn- 
iK)Bure and courage. 'i'he shedding of innocent blood,” said he, us a pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice, is a bad omen, 1 fear, of the intended reformation of the 
kate.” And on preparing himself for the block, he made this memorable 
declaration: thank God I am no way afraid of death, nor daunted with any 

terrors; but do as cheerfully lay down my head at this time, as ever I did 
when going to repose !’'(1) He accordingly submitted to his doom; and, 
at one blow, the executioner happily performed his office. 

Thus, my dear Philip, perished, in tne/orty-ninth year of his age, Thomas 
Wentworth, earl of Strafford, the last great prop of royalty under the tur- 
bulent reign of Charles I. His character, as might be expected, has been 
severely handled by our zealous republican writers ^ but by none of them has 
it been so completely mangled as by a furious female, who will allow him 
neither virtue nor talents. But his anilities as a statesman, and his unshaken 
attachment to his master, you will roadUy perceive, were the chief cause of 
his ruin : and in the future proceedingyrof that parliameiit, to whose resent- 
ment he fell a sacrifice, vou will find the best apology for his administra- 
tion. A- certain degree of vigour, and more perhaps than Stnifford exerted, 
was necessary to preserve the church and monarchy frqm the ravages of 
those civil and religious enthusiasts, who soon overturned both. 

The immediately subsequent proceedings of the commons, however, though 
inroads on the royal prerogative, were by no means reprehensible. They 
brought in a bill, whicn was unanimously passed by both houses^ fur abolish- 
ing the arbitrary Star-chamber and High-conuqjssion coffirts, so grievous to 
all the lovers of liberty. By the same bill, the jurisdiction of the privy 
council was regulated, and its authority abridged. Charles, after some hesi- 
tation, gave his assent to this exc^ent statute, which produced a material 
but salutary change in our constitution. Several other arbitrary courts pf 
an inferior nature were abolished : and the king, at the request of the par- 
liament, instead of patents during pleasure, gave all the judges patents 
during their good behaviour ;(2) an advance of the utmost importance to- 
ward the impartial administration of justice, and the exclusion of the Irt 
fluence of the crown from the ordinary courts of law. 

In a word, if the commons had proceeded no farther, they would have de- 
served the praise of all the friends of freedom ; and even the iniquity of 
Strafford's attainder, their most blamable measure, would hove been lost 
smid the blaze of their beneficial provisions and necessary regulations, which 
had generally a reference to posterity. But, like all political bodies who had 
rapidly acquired power, having gone so far, they did not know where to stop ; 
but advanced insensibly, from one gradation to another, till they usurped wo 
whole authority of the state. 

^ These usurpations, and their consequences, we shall afterward have occa- 
f'jon to notice. They will form the subject of another letter. In the mean 
^ime 1 must observe, that the parliament, after srading home the Scots, and 
dismissing the English army, put a temporary stop to its proceedings; an4 
that Ch^es paid a visit to his native kingdom, in order to settle the goveii^ 
zneni to the sitiafaction of the covenanters. 

0) Eiuhwortb, vol. v. 

Clarw^D, toL i. WI^Qocke. p. 47. May, p. 
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Cr^i and Ireland, frdin tlie Execution of Strafford, to the 

, . fieginniug of Grand Rebellion^ in 1642. 


WhsnCw^ arrived in 8eotlan<^ he found his subjects of that kingdom 
okM with the success of uielr military expedition. Besides the 
ia%6 pay voted them for lying in good quarters at Newcastle, as long as the 
popular leaders had occasion for them, the English parliament had conferred 
them a present of three hundred "thousand pounds for their brotherly as^ 
ftftoncf.H) Th4ty were dedared, in the articles of pacification, to have been 
ever good subjects ; and their hostile irruptions were approved of, as enter- 
prises calculated and intended for his miqeaty's kmour and advantage / Nay, 
to order to carry yet farther the triumph ov^r their sovereign, these articles, 
containing terms so ignominious to him, were ordered, by a parliamentary 
vote, to be read in all churches, on a day of thanksgiving appointed for the 
aational pacificAtion.(2) . 

P^ple in sudi a humour were not likdy to be satisfied with trifling con- 
UMdons. The Scottish parliament began with abolishing the Lords of Ar- 
ticles ; who, froni their constitutiim, were supposed to be entirely devoted to 
the court, and without whose conseCBt no motion could be made ;(3) a cir- 
cumstance peculiarly grievous in the Scottish parliament, where the peers 
and commons formed only one house. A law for triennial parliaments was 
likewise passed ; ;^d it was ordained, that the last act of every parliament 
should impoint the time and plaotrfor holding the parliament next ensuing.(4) 
00 far all perhapil^as laudable ; but subj^c^ who usuip on the authority of 
^eir prince neve r Igpr where to draw the line. In their rage for redress- 
iiw gnevanqps, thepptrade the most essential branches of royal prerogative. 
The kina was in a manner tiethroned in Scotland, by an article, which de- 
dar^, that no member of the privy council (in whose hands, during the 
king's absence, the whole administration was vested), no ofiicer of state, 
Itone of the judges, should be appointed but by the advice and approbation 
idf parliament.(5) 

^ To all these encroachments Charles quietly submitted, in order to satisfy 
his Scottish suljects, and was preparing to return to England, in hopes of 
completing a similar plan of paii^cation, when he received intqliigence that 
a^loody rebellion had broke outin Ireland, accompanied with circumstances 
of cruelty and devastation which fill the soul with horror. On every side 
ramunded by melancholy incidents and liumiliating demands, nature and 
fortune, no less than faction and fanaticism, seemed Uy have conspired the 
fuin of this unhawy prince. 

The conduct ot James I. in regard to the affinrs of Ireland, as we have 
ilro^y had occasion to see, was truly political, and the same plan of ad- 
imnistration was pursued by his son Charles ; namely, to reconcile the tur- 
DUtont natives to the authority of law, hy the regular distribution of justice. 

them of that sloth and barbarism to which they had ever been 
Mdicted, hy introducing arts and industry among them. For these salutary 
j^wposes, and also to secure the dominion of Ireland to the crown of Eng* 
wn. great numbers of British subjects had been carried over to that island, 


idU imy years, the inveterate quarr^ between the two nations not only 
■oemed to be obliterated, but the country every where wore a leu savage face* 


jl) Nslion, vol. i. 
, (1) Ruth worth. v( 
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To the tranquiUitv, as well as the prosperity of Ireland^ the v^rous m- 
Vendaant of the earl of Strafford had contributed not a littlEL During hiB 
administration^ agriculture had made areat advan^ by meawof the'Ena- 
lidi and Scottish fiantations ; the shipping pf the kin^om hadheen'doithled; 
the customs tripled upon the same rates; and manufactures introducea and 
promoted.(l ]| But soon after that n^ster fell a victim to- popular fury, 
though d^iswed with the forms of jultice. affairs began to wear a ve^ dif- 
fereht asp^ in Ireland^ and Charles founifethe parliament iif:^at. kingdom 
as bi§^ in its pretensions as those of Eng^d ood flcotlawd, hiWMl ready to 
rise in its encroachments in proporito to hiacolicessiona, court of 
High-commission was voted to be a.mevance; martial lavr wag abolished; 
the jurisdiction 6f the counoU azmimlBted, and proclamations SCts.<tf 
state declared of no authority.(S) 

The Ei^lish settlerS) who were tha chief movers of these measures^ did 
not perceive, in their rage for liberty, tha danger of weakening the authority 
of government, in a countiy where the Protestants scarce formed the sixth 
part of the inhabitants, wA where two-thirds of the natives Were still in a 
state of wild barbarity. Ws oppcitumty, however, thus afforded them, did 
not escape the discernment of toe oia Irish. They observed with pleasure 
every impolitic step, and determined on a general revolt, in order to Aree 
their country from the dominion of foreigners, and their religion from the 
insults of profane heretics. In this resolution they were enboura^d by a 
gentleman, named Roger More, distinguished among them by bis vtHour and 
abilities, and who, by going from chieftain to chieftain, roused up every latent 
principle of discontent. ^ ^ 

More maintained a dose correspondehce with lord Maguire and sir Phelim 
O'Neale, the most powerful of tne old Irish chieftains ; and he took eye^ 
wportunity of representing tb his countrymen, that the king's authority, in 
Bntain, was reduced to so low an ebb, that he could not 'possibly exert him- 
self with any vigour, in maintaining the English doimoion over Ireland : 
that the Catholics in the Irish hOuse of commons, aea^u by the Proteetants, 
had so diminished the royal prerogative, and th^lpwar of the lord-lieu- 
tenant, as would much facilitate the conducti^of si^li^BpirS^ that should 
be formed ; that the Scots, in having so successfolly thrown off dependence 
on the cro^ of England, and taken the jrovernment into their own hands, 
had set anwample to the Irish, who had much greater grievances to com- 
plain of ; that the English planters, who bad expelled them from their im- 
cient possessions, were but a handful in companson of the original inhabi- 
tants ; that they lived in the most supine security, ioterspersM with their 
numerous enemies, and trust^m to the protection of a small army, which 
was itself scattercri in inconriderable dirisions throughout the whole king- 
dom ; that a body of eight thousand men, raised and disciplined by govern- 
ment, in order to suppress the rebellion in Scotland, were now thrown Ipow, 
end ready for any danng or desperate enterprise ;(3) that although the Ca- 
tholioB had hitherto, from the moderation or their indulgent prince, enjoyed 
in some measure the exercise of their religion, they must expect that the 
government would thenceforth be conducted by other maxims and other 
]nindl|ilm ; that the puritanical party in parliament having, at last, subdped 
the sovereign, woula doubtless extend their ambitious views and fani^Jical 


. 0) Warwick, p. Il6. Rinhworth, toI. iv. N^ii, yol. ii. Strafford may bo to 
kare friyon a begrnning to tbo lusim mandiactDlih in Ireland, uow become the great Kaple 


(8) Tho Englieb rommone ootertained tko' greatest apprebewioni on accoun^^KHt 
•rmy fho oficers of which wore Protertanta, but tbo arivate men Catholica : W 

aottcKing the kiog.mU Im agr^ to break it. Nor would Uiey.copaeiit to hia ^ 
Sisnting the alfendiog army to fire thouaand men : a number wbicb be judgea nsceam v 
retain Ireland in obedience. Ney, tbey even truitiatod an Bgmmeu^^icb he had 
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to Ireland^ as loon aa they had oonaoUditod their authority^ And 
nnwthe GaOidlicB in that kihadM feal the lame fiirioua pe i - o acg^in to 
meh theii^teithteilHB finglaad^arere already exposed ; tiiat a people, tij^ 
erny theif native comdry^om the demiiilBB qf foreign invams, 

» ha eonsidered as rebels ; and much less could the Irish be 
[ dnHng^the piesea^jiflowdam, when royal authority, to. which 
^^^we any dbedkno^ was in a manner usurped by a set of 
>om whom whey could expect no favour or indulgence, 
IwSta^hllfllenN and Beveiity.(l) 

Id ciDliidmtion%§il the heads of the native Irish eh- 
^ ; and it was iyii4oubted but the old British planters, 
pliad Pa/e, as they Were oaBed, being all Catiiolics, Would 
ds Join in an attempt to restore their religion to its ancient splendor. 
Ue begmm^of winter was fixed oit^r the commencement of this revolt, 
that there lb ifibve dHBcult^ in transporting forces from Eng^id ; 

and the plmt^ the conspirators was, tiiat sir Phdim 0*Neale and his bonfe- 
derates one day, bc^ an injumrecti<m throi^hout the country, 

and attack all ^e En^sh settlemenia: while lomMaguire and Roger More, 
on the same day, should surprise the castle of Dublin. 

A concurrence of favourable circumstmiceB Beenftd to have rendered the 
sttccen of this undertaking infallible, The Irish Catholics discovered sudi 
a propendty to revolt, that it was not thought necessa^ to trust the secret 
to many persons ; and the appointed day drew nigh without any discov^ 
'living oeen made to government. The earl of Leicester, whom the king 
had appointed lord-lieutenant, remi^M London ; and toe two chief jus- 
^ces, BIT William Parsons and sir Jdin Borlace, were men of slender abili- 
ties. The aftempt upon the castle of Dublin^ however, was defeated by one 
^OoUnoUy, who nfrayed the conspiracy to Parsons. More escaped, Msguire 
!waa taken; and Mahone, another of the conspirators, also being seized, dii- 
CoWed ib toe 'JmliceB toe project of a general insurrection, and increased 
tojrarror and coiuiad|ltion of the ProtewantB.(!l) 

But this in5ellim|||^ough it saved Dublin, was obtained, too late to 
bliahle the govemmeroto piyvent the intended rebellion. O'Neale and his 
confederates immediately took arms in Ulster. They began with seizing the 
houses, cattle, and goods of the unwary English and Scottish settlers, whom 

S lated on account of their religion, and envied for their riclfee and pros- 
. After rapacity had fully exerted itself, cruelty began its operations ; 
iversal massacre eotaimenc^ of the English Protestants, now defence- 
less, and passively resigned to their inhuman foes, who exerdsed on them a 
. degm or barharn^ unequalled in the histoi^ of any other nation, and at 
Wmch credibility Is startled. No age, no sex, no condition, was spaied ; the 
Wife weq)iiig over her murdered husband, and embradng her hd^less chil- 
dren, Was butdiered with them, and even pierced by tlm same stroke all 
toe ties of blood, as wdl as those of society, were dlsmved ; and fiien^, r»> 
lalions, and companions, were hunted downhy their kindred and connexions, 
aild involved in one common min, by those whom they had formedy consi- 
dered as most sincerely attached to their persons, and who were most near 
and dear to them !(S) The women, forgetting the chameter of thflr sex, 
Mwlated the men m toe practice of every enmity, (4) in comparisen with 
many of whibb, death might be regarded as a li^t punitoment, and'even as 
a rdease from pain, rouaeil^ all the vmtieB of torture. ^ ^ 

Agwb t these frightful enormitie^ toe sa^wd name of Rebounded 

side ; not to arrest the fury of the murderers, but to thidr 

steel their hearts egainst every movement of naturel or social 
7 . The Engtiah Protestants were marked out by ^CetooliQ priests 
bier, as hectics abhorred of Ood, and deteetabls te a|| be^ ftten.(5) 


^ 407 . 
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well ju'oruelt]^ FM Mconti^y MA^ented 09 meriUnirioua; imd 
^ ^ niuaber of Engliahmea awwjnhwd together, \n orte 

jfiiiOiwlvee to tlie last extremity, aad to sweeten death at lept Ijy tftli^ 
tevenge on their ^Jest^yers, they wei^ *disBnned by (»pitiUatib|!iS^-|64'JBr^ 
jnises of safety, confirmed by the most solemn oaths. But no soontf SSF^y 
{surrendered, than the rebels made timp. share the jsame f|p Bmly 

of their u^^py countrymen and fwo^^rotestimts. 

\^ile death nnubed the suEsrings of 

sassins, with joy and exultation, still echoea 4yW 

agonies were but a prelude to tormei^itefinite'abd eternm^R^^ ^ 

Su<^ were the barbarities, dearThilip, bx which sfaf 
and the Irish in Ulster signiused their melnon. The Enjgjln^hdld^m 
there were totally annihilated ; and from Ulster the flames of rebellion sud- 
denly spread over the other three provipoes of Ireland, whm the English 
had established settlements. In these provinces, however, though death and 
(daughter were not uncommon, the Irish pretended to act with more modera- 
tion and humanity. But cruel, alag ! was their humanity, apd unfeeling their 
moderation. Not content with expeljhiig the English planters from th^ 
houses, with despoiling ^em of their property, seiziim their possessions, and 
wastiim their cultivated fields, they Bti:4)ped them oAheir very dOthes, and 
tum^them out naked and ddeac^ess to all the severities of the season ; 
while the heavens themselves, as if joining in conspiracy against the unhapj^ 
Bi^erers, were armed with ookL and tempest, unusual to the climate, and 
executed what the merciless sword had Imt unfinished !j[S) Even the Eng- 
lish of the Pale, who at first pretended, to blame the insurrection, and to 
detest the barbarity with whira it was accompanied, in a little time found 
the interests of religion to prevaO over their reg^ to their ]nother:COuntry, 
and their idlegiance to their sovereign ; and, joining the old Irish, rivalM 
them in every act violence and cruelty agunst theEnglish Protestants.(3) 
The number of persons who perished by all these barbadiies fo compu^ at 
forty thousand; and the principal army of the rebe^ amounting to 
thousand men, yet thirsting for further slaughter Jw richer plunder^ -now 
threatened Dublin, where the miserable remnant oflnetn^lan planters had 
taken refuge.(4) 

The king^ while preparing to leave Edinburgh, as already observed, had 
received, by a messenflwr from the north of Ireland, an account of this dread- 
ful insurrection, whioi ought to be held in perpetufd ahhonence^ by every 
lover of humanity.(5). Be immediately commumcated his intelligence to 
the Scottish parliament, hoping Ibat the same seal which had induced the 
Covenanters twice to run. to aims, and assemble troops ip opposition to the 
' rights of t^r sovereign^ would make them fly to tne s-eliei of their Pro- 
testant brethren in Irdand, now labouring under the cruel perKCutions of 
the Catholics. But the seal of the Scots, as is usual among religious sects, 
was extremely feeble, when neither stimulated by a sense of interest nor by 
apI)i^enBioBs of danger. Th^ therefore resolved to make an advantageous 
bargain for the succours they should send to Ireland ; and as tho Eoglilb 


(1) TemriSiP- 94-108. WbitFocks, p. Rutb worth, vol. v. 

(8) JTmpila. 

(S) Ioi4« &th the English. and Irish rdbels conspired in oSe impostora^ With wMrii 
need nisny of their deluded ^countrymen : tbsf pretended snthonty fr^ the 
, _ duMn, hut ebreliy from the lfttter,!fof tbeir insurrection ; .and they aifirm^ 
' that tbSnsWM at their talung up arms was to vindicate royaj prerogative, so sbspiefUUy 
invaded to the puritanical parliament. Ruibwortb, voh v. 

14) ymtlocke,p.49. Hume, chap. iv. , . . 

<54 Affny attempt# have been maae to throw a veil over toe enormUM of 
massacre. The natural love of independency, the tyranny Of the Enfflish government, 
oud the rapacjtp of. the English soldiery, have been pleaded u powerful ^tiveS fifir'to- 
benion, and sttong iacentivm to -veDgeauee, in the brearts of the injure^and ppprased 
; 1 ^ moch trouble has been taken to prove, that the honors of relim^ bate, 
‘hough ptocoked bv peciecution. have beeu greatly exaggerated. But the viudictiva and 
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My A^gmter diiu<e ot hapf^aesi and pro ag l wity than waa to be found in 
ethdr dountiiefl^ but ^hm in England during times esteemed tfiemost 
mtenate. He nientiooea the great concesaiona made by the crown, pro- 
tested hia sincerit)^ in the reformed religion, and blamed the iniamons Imela 
eveiy where diaporaed against hk person, government, and the eatabliahiid 
chum. If, notwithstanding these," idded he, ** any malignantpaity 
** take heart, and be willi^ to sacrifice tie peace and ^Mwoesa et their 
** county to their own sinist^ ends and indfr pretence 

** of rdi^n and oonsdence ; if they shall endwrotirto leaiiw Wropirtalie^ 
** and interest, and to weaken my lawHd power and authorito'; W th^ ahatt 
attempt, by discountenancing the present laws, to loosen^e bands of go-^ 
'' vernment, that disorder and conAision may br^ in upon us ; I doulrt not 
but God, in his good time, will discover them to me, and that the wisdom 
** and courage of my high eourt.of parliament will join frith me in their sup- 
'' piession and puniBhment."(l ) 

But the ears of tiie people were too much prejudiced agiiinst the king to 
listen patiently to any thing that he could oner in his own vindication ; ao 
that the commons proceeded in their usurpations upon the church and mo- 
narchy, and made tneir purpose of .subverting both every day more evident* 
During the king's residence in So^and, they had accused thirteen bishops 
of high treason, for enacting canons without consent of parliament, though 
no other method had ever been practised since the foundation of the goveni- 
ment ; and they now insisted, that th^ peers, upon this general accusation, 
should sequester those bishops from th^ seats in parliament, and commit 
them to prison. But the majority of the peers, whoplainlv foresaw the de* 
pressioQ of the nobility as a necessary consequence oi the nirthgr einaroach- 
ments of the commons, paid little r^fard to such an unreasonable request. 
Enraged at this and other checks, the popular leaders openly told the lords. 
That they themselves were the representative body of the wh^e Idngtoi, 
and that the peers were nothing out individuals, who held their aea^3|k a. 
particular cavity : and, thererore, If their lordd^ wiU not cona^tto 
f* the passing of acts necessaij for the preservation m the people, the emn- 
** mens, together with such or the lords as are more sensible of the dan^, 
must join toother, and represent the matter to his roaje8tv.”(2} . * 

This waa a piim avowal oi those democratical principles that began now 
to be propsgiKled among the people, and which had long prevails in tiie 
housq^f commons, as well as a bold attempt to form a party among ths^ 
lords. And the tide of popularity seized many of the peers, and carried 
them wide of all the establiuied maxims of civil policy. Of these the most 
considerable were the earls of Essex and Northumberland, and lord Kim- 
boiton, afterward earl of Manchester ; men who, sensible that their credit 
rw hi^ with the nation, rashly ventu^ to encourage an enthusiastic spi- 
rit, which they soon found they wanted power to regulate or controL 
The body of the nobility, however, still took riielter under the throne ; and 
the commons, in order to prgpurb a majority in the upper house, had agaju 
recourse to populace. Amidst the j^eatest security, they affected conti- 
nual fears of destruction to themselves and the nation :(3) they even ordered 
halberts to be brought into the hall where they assembled ; and thus armed 
themselves agsinst those desperate conspiracies, with whic^ they pretended 
they were hourly threatened, and the fe^ed discoveries of which were in- 
duBtiiopsljr propagated amoim the credumns people.(4) Multitudes fiocked 
to Westnunster.!^ insdtea the bishops ana such of the peers as adhered 
to the crown, ^e lords voted a declaration against these tumults^ a nd d en t 
It to the lower house : but the commons refusro their concurrence ; end to 
make farther known their pleasure, they ordered several seditions appren* 
tices, who had been qeized and committed to prison, to be set at libeity.(b) 

p>Kalion. vol. ii. 

(*) Clarendon, vol. ii. ' 

16th anti 30tb of Kov. 1641. 

(4) Ibid, 
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ThQteiidouQn^/tiie‘pqKi}fM»«Mwded 
timatenedthe long bihI ibe royal faiallf . Such audaoiouB l^havioiur roiM 
4fae ypuiiff MDtlaineQof the Inna ef Court, who, with Bomie reduced offioara^ 
undertm iM drfoOee of their aoYereto ; and between them and the pc^u* 
lace paned fin^nent ikinniahea, whiw seldom ended without bloowecL 
These feqtlsoiM by way of repic^, gave the fanatical insulters of majesty 
th0^ai|kM||^NnHSADB| onlj^unt of the short cropt hair which they 
wnrff, bhji|j|'*i)nbhir rnM tlmr more joshed opponents, by reesoD of 
W mounted on hcffseback, Cavaliers; names whichi^Kpine 
Se dvil war that followed, and whidi contributed net a little 

anbnosity between the p^ies, during the prelude to that 

Oontast, by affording the factious an opportunity to rendezvous under them, 
■nd signaiiie thdr mutual bate, by the reproa^ul ideas that were affixed 
to them by bach party, no less than by the political distinctions whicb they 
marked. 

The CavisUiNn^ who affected a liberal way of thinking, as well as a gaiety 
aad freedom of manners inconsistent with puritanioal ideas, were represented 
by the Roundheada as a aet of abandoned prodigatea, equally destitute of re- 
ligion and morals ; the devoted tools of the court, and zealous abettors of 
artHritfy power. The Cavaliers, on the other hand, regarded the Round- 
heada as a gloomy, narrow-minded, fanatical herd, determined enemies to 
king^ power, and to all distinction of ranks in society. But in these cha- 
ractors, drawn by the passions of the two parties, we must not expect impar- 
tiality; both are certainly overchazgod. The Cavaliers were, m general, 
aincere friends to liberty and the Eug^sh constitution ; nor were repuhlicaa 
aad levdling principles by any means ^neral at first among the Roundheads, 
thouf^ they came at last to predominate. It must however be admitted, 
that the Cavalier^ in order to show their contempt of puritanical austerity, 
often earned their convivial humour to an indecent excess ; and that the 
gloiiqy temper and religious extravagandesuof the Roundheads afforded an 
field ror the of their facetious adversaries* 

' In oonBe<^uflnce off distinctions, and the tumults that accompanied 
them, the bishops, being easily known bv their habits, and exposed to the 
most dangerous insults from the enraged sectaries, to whom toey had long 
been obnoxious, were deterred from attending their duty in . parliament. 
They, therefore, imprudently protested against all laws, votes, and resolu- 
tions, as null and void, which should pass during their forced and involuntary 
absence. The brds, incensed at this passionate step, desired a conitiieiice 
with the commons on the subject. The opportunity was eagerly seized by 
the lower house, and an impeadiment of treason sent up against the 
bishops, as endeavouring to subvert the fun&nental laws, and invalidate tlio 
au^oiity of the legislature. They were immediately sequestered from pai- 
liament, and committed to cuBtody.(l) 

The kiiqif, who had hastily approved of itiw pro^t of the bisbopa, was soon 
after harri^ into a greater inmscretkm ; an iq^iscrotion whidi may be con- 
sidered as the immediate cause of tbedvU War that ensued, and to which, 
or seme liinRar violence, the pcqmlar badeta had long widied to provoke 
hhn by iheir intemperate langu^pe. Tb^ at last ftuceeeded beyom their 
most sanguine hopeL Enraged to find thid aU hb osWoesaioni but ineiwase^ 
uids of the commons; that the people, who, on Up retard, 

, had roeeived him witk expressieos of dpity and nffectloni were 
1 to' sedition; tint the Utekint cailamnini wm. pxmgptad 
; and a method of addrem adopted,, not. only iinaiMta&B to n 
^ % hat which a private gentiomaa Qealdnot:biar without retont-. 
Ixhe^h^hutwemncttlmtlua goyermneiit wanted vigour, aM tono* 
Griheriiem ,uiie(iai||qpledoeti ef ^ lua own fadkty of tomw* 
this opinion he was enconraged by the queen and her confidwts, who were 
continually reproaching him with indolence, and ^trentiiy^ Wui to diaplty 

(l) Rush worth, vol. v. Clarendon, vol. ii. 
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wUdi, Wttiie7ifoiidlyiiiMg;iiMd>&edai*.i 
ing uiirpft^esi Us Bubjem would id)riBkj(f) 

Charles^ aver ready to adopt violent 0(mn^> and take advice irora peo^ 
pie inferior to Mmself in. capacity^ gave way to these arguments, and or-* 
dered the attm^^^iieral to enter an accusation of high-treason anlnst 
lord KimlH^ten and five commoners; namely, sir Arthur Haalerig, Hollis, 
Hambden, Pm, and Strode. The 4^ief ai^des of impeadimeot were, that 
they had traitorously endeavoured to suh^rart the fundameniid laws and 
government of the kingdom, and to deprive the king of Ui regi# power; 
that they had endeavoured, by many foul aspersions on his'feiii^esiy and his 
government, to alienate the fmections of his people, and m^e huh odioiis 
to them ; that they had invited and encourage an hostile army to invade 
the kingdom ; that. In order to complete theur traitorous designs, they had 
endeayoured,^ as far as in them lav, oy force and terror, to compel the par^ 
liament to join them ; and, to that end, had actually raised and counto- 
nanoed tumults against the king and parliament.(S) 

That eo bold a measure should have been embraced at sudi a crisis, wpi 
matter of surprise to all men, and of sincere regret to the real friends ioBf 
the constitution ; more especially, as it did not appear that the members 
accused were any farther criminU than the body of the commons, except 
perhaps by the exertion of superior abilities. But whatever might be th& 
guilt, it was evident, that while the house of peers was scarce able to main- 
tain its independency, it would never be permitted by the populace, had it 
oven possessed courage and inclination, to pass a sentence which must to^ 
tally subdue the lower house ; these five members being the very hea^ of 
the popular party, and the chief promoters of their ambitious projects. 

The astonishment excited by this measure was soon, however, transferred 
to attempts more bold and precipitant. A seijeant at arms was sent to the 
house Qt commons, to demand, in the king's name, the five members ais 
cased. He returned without anj positive answer ; and messengers i^re 
employed to search for them and arrest them, wherever they might bef<M|M« 
The house voted these violent proceedings to be breach of privilege, and 
commanded everyone to defend the liberty of the memberg.(3) Irritated 
by so much opposition, the king went in person to the house of commons, 
in hopes of surprisii^ the persona whom he had accused, and demanded in 
vain ; but they, having private intelligence of his resolution, had withdrawn 
before he entered.(4) 

The embarrassment of Charles, tm that discovery, may be easier con- 
ceived than described. Sensilde of his imprudence, when too late, and 
ashamed of the situation in which he found nimself, I assure vou, on tbd 
word a king,*’ said he, I never did intend any forced but wall proceed 
against these men in fifair and legal way ; for 1 never meant any other. 
“ And now, sinee 1 see I cannot do what l came for, I think this no ufifit 
“ occasion to repeat what 1 have said formerly ; that whatever 1 have done 
“in favour and to the wood o£ my subic^, I do intend to maintain it."<d) 
The commons were in the utmost disorder during his stay ; and when he was 
dep^iag;> some members cried aloud, " Privilege \ priyel^ !"(6) 

The house adjourned till next day ; and the accused members, in order te 
>how the greatw apprriiension of personal danger, removed into the city 
the same evening. The dtizens were in arms the whole night ; and some 
incendiaries, or people actuated by their own fanatical fears, ran from g^to 
^ gate crying that the C^^ers, and the king at tiieir bead, were combtf 
to bum the dly. In order to show how little ocoasten thm was. fisr any 
Buch alarm, and what confidence he placed in the citiaenV €hailes #€ht 
next momi^ to .Oolhihall, attended oxdy by three or four noUemdn, tfid 
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endeavoured to eoncUiate the affections of lord^mayor and eommon- 
oouncU. He had accused sinne men, he said, m high-treason, against whom 
he meant to proceed in a legal way; and therefore hoped they would not 
meet with protection in the city. The citizens, however, diowed no ^cii- 
nation to give them up ; and the king left the hall, little better satisfied 
than with his visit to the house of commonB.(l) In passing through the 
streets, he had Idie mortification to hear the insulting cry, Privilege of 
"parlimeniht privilege of parMhnent I** resound from every quarter; and 
one of Eie popelace, more dariim than the rest, saluted him with the words 
employed% &e mutinous Israefites, when they abandoned Behoboam, their 
rash and ill-counselled sovereign To your tents, O Israri !”(8) 

When the commons met, they affected the utmost terror and dismay ; and 
after voting, that they could not sit in the same place, until they had ob- 
tained satisfaction for that unpuralleled breach of privilege committed by 
the king, and had a guard appointed for their security, they adjourned them- 
selves ror some days. In the mean time a commitbM was ordered to sit in 
the city, and inquire into every circumstance attending the ki^s ent^ into 
te house of commons ; from liU which was inferred an intention of offering 
violence to the parliament, by seizing, even in that house, the accused mem- 
bers, and of murdering all who should make resistance. They a^ain met, 
confirmed the votes of the committee, and hastily adjourned, as if exposed 
to the most Imminent danger. This practice they fr^uently repeated ; and 
when, by these affected panics, they had filled the minds of the prople with 
the most dreadful apprehensions, and infiamed them with enthusiastic rage 
against the court, the accused members were conducted by the city militia, 
in a kind of military triumph, to Westminster, in order to resume their 
seats in the house ; the popul^, as they pass^ Whitehall, by land and 
water, frequently asking, with insulting shouts, ** What is become of the 
^^king and his cavaliers r”(3) 

Charles, apprehensive of danger from the furious multitude, had retired 
tO' Windsor. There, deserted by all the iforld, and overwhelmed with grief 
and shame for his misconduct, he had leisure to reflect on the fatal mea^ 
Bures into which he had been hurried. He saw himself involved in a situs, 
tion the most distressing, entirely by his owa precipitancy and indiscretion, 
and how to extricate himMlf with honour he could not di^ver ; his friends 


were disoounwed, his enemies triumphant, end the people seemed ripe for 
rebellion. Without submission bis ruin appeared to be Evitable : but to 
make submission to subjects was what his Jungly pride could not bear; yet 
to that humiliating expeidient, in his present drcumstances surely the most 
advisable, he had at last recourse. In successive messages to the common^ 
he told them, that he would desist from his prosecution m the accused mem- 
Im ; tliat he would grant them a pardon ; that hn would concur in any lav 
that should aoquit or secure them ; that he would make reparation to the 
house for the breach of privilege, of which he acknowledged they had reason 
to complain ; and he declared thiat, for the future, he would be as careful of 
the privileges of parliament as of ^ own crown and life.(4) This was cer- 
tainly yielmng too far; hut the uneasy mind is naturally carried from one 
extreme to another, in attempting to repair its errors.' 

If the king^B violence made him hateM, his unreserved Babmission made 
him contemptible to the commons. They thought he could now deny them 


fit inoiigh left to reject with disdain a condition which would have rendeiM 
him for over despicable, and unworthy of all hriendship or confidence. He 
bad alre^y shown to the nation, had the nation not been blinded with fans* 


(l) Clarendon, vol. ii. 
(9) Rnihworth, ▼ol. v. 
aj Wbitlocice. Du^ 
^ Pngdide, p. M, R 
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mbwortb, vol. v. 
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ticism, that if he had violate^ the rights of parliament, which was still a 
question with many,(l) he w&s tp make every possible reparation, 

yield them any satisfaction not inconsistent with the integrity of his 
moim diaracter. 

Meanwhile the commons continued to declaim against the violation of 
parliamentary privileges, and to inflame still farther the discontents of the 
people. For this purpose they had recourse to the old expedient of peti- 
tioning, so flattering to human pride ! — as it affords the meanest member of 
the community an opportunity of instructing the highest, and of feeling his 
own consequence, in the right of offering such instructions." A petition 
from Buckinghamshire was presented to the house b 3 r six thousand men, 
who promisecTto live and die in the defence of the privileges of parliament. 
One of the like nature was presented by the city oi London ; and petitions 
from many other places were given in : nay, a petition from the apprentices 
was gracioudy received, and one from the porters was encouraged. The 
beggars, and even the women, were seized with the same rage. A brewer's 
wife, followed by many thousands of her sex, brought a petition to the 
house ,* in which they expressed their terror of papists and prelates, rapes 
and massacres, and claimed a right equal to that of the men, in communi- 
cating their sense of the public danger, since Christ had died for them' as 
as for the other sex. The apprentices were loud in the praise of li- 
berty, and bold in their threats against arbitrary power. The porters com- 
plained of the decay of trade, and desired that justice might be done upon 
offenders, according to the atrociousnq^s of their crimes : and they added, 
“ that if such remedies were any longer suspended, they would be forced to 
" extremities not fit to be named.*'(2T The beggars, as a remedy for public 
miseides, proposed, that those noble worthies of the house of peers, who- 

concur with the happy votes of the commons, naayi separate themselves 
“ from the rest, and sit and vote as one entire body. (3) This lan^age, 
which could not possibly be misunderstood, was evidently dictated by the 
commons themselves. 

But while these mfldmmator|^ petitions were encouraged, and received 
with the warmest expressions of approbation, all petitions which favoured 
the church or monarchy were discountenanced, and thosq^inteaested in them 
imprisoned and prosecuted as delinquents. In a word, by the present fu^^y 
of the people, as by an inundation, was swept away idl opposition in both 
houses, and every rampart of royal authority was laid level with the ground. 
The king, as appeared by the vote on the remonstrance, had a strong party 
in the lower house ; and in the house of peers he had a ^eat majority, even 
after the bishops were chased away. But now, when the popi^ce without 
doors were reMy to execute, on the least hint, the will oi tneir leaders, it 
was not safe for any member to approach either house, who pretended to 
oppose the general torrent. 

Thus possessed of an undisputed majority in both houses, the popular 
leaders, who well knew the importance of such a favourable moment, pur- 
sued their victory with vigour and dispatch. The bills sent up by -the 
commons, and which had hitherto been rejected by the peers, were now 
passed, and presented for the royal assent ; namely, a bill vesting the par- 


(1) No maxim in law, it was said, is more establiibed, or more unijersally allowed, 
than that privileffe of parliament extends not to treason, felony, or breach oi P®*®®. » 
that it was never pretended by any one, that the hall where the parlmment Msembles is 
an inviolable sanctuary; that if the commons complained of the aifront offered them 
by an attempt to arrest their members in their very presence, the blame must lie enureiy 
upon themselves, who had formerly refused compliance with tbe>iiig s 

he peacefully demanded these members ; that the sovereign is the great ®»®®“'"'®* 

laws i and that bis presence was here legally employed, both in order to 

sition and to protect the bouse agunst those insults which their disobedience bw^o 

well merited. (Howel's Irupeciion into Me VarTiage of the late 

Hume, chap. Iv.) But whatever might be urged in favour of ^V® ***“^^^5 

aUempt to seize the accused members, no one pretended t® vindicate the pruaence 

either of that or the accusation. To impeach the heads of a faction dunng the lull tide 

of its power was indeed attempting to fetter the waves. 

(2) Clarendon, vol. ii. Rusnwortb, vol. v. 

(3) Id. ibid. 
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liament with the power of impressi&g men into the service^ under vtetmtB 
of suppressing the rebellion in Ireland, and the long contested bill fbt d»i 
Driving the bishops of the privilege of voting in the house of lords. The 
king^B authority was reduced so low, that a refusal would have been both 
hazardous and ineffectual ; and the queen, being secretly threatened with 
an impeachment, prevailed on her husband speedily to pass those bills, in 
hopes of appeasing the rage of the multitude, until she could make her 
escape to IioUaiid.(]) 

But these important concessions, like all the former, served only as a 
foundation for more important demands. Encouraged by the facility of the 
king's disposition, the commons regarded the sm^est relaxation in their 
invasion of royal authority as highly impolitic at such a crisis. They were 
fully sensible, that monarchical government, which had been established in 
England during so many years, would regain some part of its former dignity, 
as soon as the present storm was blown over, in spite of all their new-in- 
vented limitations : yet would it not be safe to attempt the entire abolition 
of an authority, to which the nation had been so long accustomed, before 
they were in possession of the sword — which alone could guard their usurped 
power, or insure to them personal safety gainst the rising indignation of 
their insulted sovereign. To this point, therefore, they directed all their 
views. They conferred the government of Hull, where was a large maga- 
zine of arms, on sir John Hotham ; they sent orders to Goring, governor 
of Portsmouth, to obey no orders but such as he should receive &om the 
parliament ; and they obliged the kiftg to displace sir John Biron, a man of 
unexceptionable character, and bestow the government of the Tower on sir 
John CWyers, in whom alone, thoy said, they could place confidence.(2) 
These were bold steps, but a bolder was yet necessary to be made by the 
commons, before they could Hope to accomplish the ruin of royal authority ; 
and that was, the acquisition of the command of the militia, which would 
at once mve them the whole power of the sword, there being at that time 
DO regi^r troops in England, except thosQ, which the commons themselves 
had levied for suppressing the Irish rebellion. With this view they brought 
in a bill, by tjje exoress terms of which the lord-lieutenants of counties, or 
principal officers or the militia, who were all named in it, were to be ac- 
countable, not to the king, but to the parliament. Charles here ventured 
to put a stop to his concessions, though he durst not hazard aflat denial. 
Ho only requested, that the military authority should be allowed to remain 
in the crown : and, if that should be admitted, he promised to bestow com- • 
missions, but revocable at pleasure, on the very persons named in the bill. 
But the commons, whose object was nothing less than sovereignty, imperi- 
ously replied : That the danger and distempers of the nation were such as 
" could endure no longer delay ; and unless the king speedily complied with 
“ their demands, they should be enforced, for the safety of prince and peo- 
“ pie, to dispose of the militia by the authority of both houses, and were re- 
solved to do it accordingly .”(3) 

But what WM more extraordinary than all this, while the commons thus 
menaced thq king with their power, they invited him to fix his residence in 
London, where they knew he would be entirely at their mercy. I am so 
« amazed at this message," said Charles, in his prompt reply, “ that 
I know not what to answer. You speak of jealousies and fears! Lay 
tc your hearts, and ask yourselves, whether I may not likewise 

be disturbed with fears and jealousies } and if so, I assure you, that this 
,, njessw has nothing lessened them. As to the militia, I thought so much 
pf It before 1 gave that answer, and am so much assured, that the answer 
18 agreeable to what, in justice or reason, you can ask, or I in honour 
grant, that I shall not alter it in any point. For my residence near yon, 

I wish it might be safe and honourable, and that 1 had no cause to 


fl) Clarendon, vol. ii. 

(8) Rusbworth, toI. v. 
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'' mypelf from WMtehall : agk yourselves whether 1 have not ? What would 
you baye f Heve 1 denied to pass any bill for the ease and security of my 
'' subjects P 1 do not ask what ye have done for me. Have any of mypeople 
“ bCPU transported with fears and apprehensions ? I offer as free and general 
a pardon as yourselves can devise. AU this considered, there is a judg- 
mept of Heaven upon this nation, if these distractions continue. God so 
'' defd with me and mine i as all my thoughts and intentions are upright for 
the maintenance of the true Protestant profession, and for the ^serv- 
ance and preservation of the laws ; and I hope God will bless and assist 
"those laws for my pTeBervation.**(l) 

The firmness of this repl^ surm^d the commons, but did not discourage 
them from prosecuting their ambitious aim. They had gone too far to re- 
tract : they therefore voted, that those who advised his majesty's answer 
" were enemies to the state, and mischievous projectors against the safety 
" of the nation ; that this denial is of such dangerous consequence, that, u 
his majesty persist in it, it will hazard the peace and tranquillity of tdl 
" his kingdoms, unless some speedy remedy may be applied by the wisdom 
" and authority of parliament ; and that such of the subjects as have put 
" themselves in a posture of defence, against the common danger, have done 
" nothing but what is justifiable, and approved of by the house."(^U) And, 
in order to induce the people to second tnese usurpations, by arming them- 
selves more generally, the most unaccountable panics were spread through- 
out the nation, by rumours of intended massacres and invasions. 

Alarmed at those threatening appear^ces, and not without apprehensions 
that force might be employed to extort his assent to the militia-bill, the 
king thought it prudent to remove to a greater distance from London. Tak- 
ing with him his two sons, the prince of Wales and the duke of York, he 
accordingly retired northward, and made the city of York, for a time, the 
seat of his court. The queen had already taken refuge in llollaiid. There 
she resided with her daughter Mary, who had been given in marriage to the 
prince of Orange. 

In the northern parts of his ffingdom, where the church and monarchy 
were still respected, Charles found himself of more consequence than in the 
capital or its neighbourhood, which was become a sceneM>f fvry and fana- 
ticism. The marks of attachment shown him at York exceeded his fondest 
expectations. The principal nobility and gentry, from all quarters of Eng- 
land, either personally or by letters, expressed their duty toward him, and 
•exhorted him to eavo them from that democratical tyranny with which they 
were threatened. 

Finding himself supported by. so considerable a body of his subjects, the 
king be^n to assume a firmer tone, and to retort the accusations of the 
commons with spirit. As he still persisted in refusing the militia-bill, they 
had framed an ordinance, in which, by the sole authority of the two houses 
of parliament, they had named lieutenants for all the counties, and con- 
ferred on them the command of the whole military force — of all the guards, 
garrisons, and forts in the kingdom. He issued proclamations agai^t this 
usurpation ; and declared, that, as he had formed a resolution strictlv to 
observe the laws himself, he was determined that every one should yield a 
like obedience.(3) The commons, on their part, were neither destitute of 
vigour nor address. In order to cover their usurped authority with a kind 
01 vA and to confound in the minds of the people the ideas of duty and 
aUej^wce, they bound, in all their commands, the persons to whom they 
were directed, to obey the orders of his majesty, signified by both houses of 
parliament,(4) Thus by a distinction, hitherto unknown, between the office 
and the person of the king, ' they employed the royal name to the subver- 
sion of royal authority ! 

The chief object of both parties being the acquisition of the favour of the 


(1) Ruihworth, 
(S) Ibid. 

(sS Ibid. 

(4) Ibid. 
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people^ each was desirous to throw on the other the odium of involving the 
nation in civil discord. With this view, a variety of memorials, remon- 
Btrances, and declarations were dispersed ; and the royal party was supposed 
to have greatly the advantage in the war of the pen. The king's memorials 
were chiefly composed by himself and lord Falkland, who had accepted the 
office of secretary of state, and whose virtues and tdents were of the most 
amiable and exalted kind. In these papers Charles endeavoured to clear up 
the principles of tha constitution ; to mark the boundaries of the powers 
entrusted hy law to the several orders in the state ; to show what great im- 
provements the whole political system had received from his late conces- 
sions ; to demonstrate his entire confidence in his people ; and to point out 
the ungrateful returns which had been made to that confidence and those 
concessions. The parliament, on the other hand, ex^gerated all his un- 
popular measures ; and attempted to prove, that their whole proceedings 
were necessary for the preservation of religion and liberty.(l) 

But whatever advantage either side might gain by these writings, both 
were sensible that the sword must ultimately decide the dispute : and they 
began to prepare accordingly. The troops which had been raised under pre- 
tence of the Irish rebellion* were now openly enlisted by the parliament for 
its own purposes, and the command of them given to the earl of Essex. 
Nor were new levies n^lected. No less than four thousand men are said to 
have been enlisted in London in one day.(2) And the parliament having 
issued orders that loans of money and plate might be furnished, for main- 
taining these forces, such vast quantities of plate were brought to their 
treasurers, that they could hardly find room to stow it. Even the women 
^ve up their ornaments, to support the cause of the godly against the ma- 
lignant s.( 3) 

Very different was the king’s situation. His preparations were not near 
so forward as those of the parliament. In order to recover the confidence 
of his people, and remove all jealousy of violent counsels, he had' resolved 
that the usurpations and illegu pretension^ of the commons should be evi- 
dent to the whole world. This he considered as of more importance to his 
interest than the coUecti^ of magazines or the assembling of armies. But 
had he even been Otherwise disposed, he would have found many difficulties 
to encounter ; for although he was attended by a splendid train of nobility, 
and by a numerous body of gentlemen of great landed property, supplies could 
not be raised without a connection with the monied men, 'who were chiefly 
attached to the parliament, which had seized his revenues since the begin- 
ning of the contest concerning the militia-bill. Yet was he not altogether 
unprepared. The queen, by disposing of the- crown jewels, had been en- 
abled to purchase a cargo of arms and ammunition in Holland. Part of 
these had arrived safe ; and Charles finding that the urmnt necessities of 
his situation would no longer admit of dela^r^ prepared himself for defence, 
and roused his adherents to arms, with a spirit, activity, and address, that 
alike surprised his friends and his enemies. The resources of his genius on 
this as on all other occasions seemed to increase in proportion to the obsta- 
cles to be overcome. He never appeared so great as when plunged in dis- 
tress or surrounded with perils. 

The commons, however, conscious of their superiority in force, and de- 
termined to take advantage of it, yet desirous to preserve the appearance of 
a pacific disposition, sent the king conditions on which they were willing to 
come to an agreement, but to which they knew he would not submitilneir 
demands, contained in nineteen propositions, amounted to a totdl abolition 
of monarchical government, and would have involved in ruin the whole royal 
Dirty. They required, that no man should remain in the privy council who 
hod not the approbation of parliament ; that no deed of the sovereign should 
have validity, unless it passed that council, and was attested under its seal ; 

0) Rashworth, vol. v. 

(a) Vicar't Go// in the Mount. 

(SO Wbitlocke. Diigdale. 
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that all the principal o£Scera of atate and chief judees should be chosen with 
consent of parliament, and enjoy their offices during life ; that none of the 
royal family should marry without consent of both houses of parliament ; 
that the laws should be executed against Catholics ; that the votes of popish 
lords should be excluded ; that the reformation of the liturgy and wurch 
government should have place, according to the advice of pariiament ; that 
the parliamentary ordinance, with regard to the militia, be submitted to; 
that the justice of parliament pass upon aU delinquents; that a jreneral par- 
don be granted for all past offences, with such exceptions as shaU be advised 
by parliament ; that the forts and castles be disposed of by consent of par- 
liament ; and that no peers be made but with the concurrence of both 
hou8es.(l) 

“ Should 1 grant these demands," said Charles, in his animated reply, 
" I may be waited on bareheaded ; I may have my hand kissed ; the title of 
" majesty may be continued to me ; and TAe king*t Authority, ngnijied hy 
'' both Mouiei, may still be the style of your commands : I may have swords 
" and maces carried before me, and please myself with the sight of a crown 
“ and sceptre (^though even these twigs would not long flourish, when the 
“ stock upon which they grew was dead) ; but as to true and real power, I 
'' should remain but the outside, but the picture, but the sign of a king."(2) 
He accordingly resolved to support his authority by arms ; war, at any dis- 
advantage, being esteemed prererable, by himself and adl his counsellors, to 
so ignominious a peace. Collecting therefore some forces, and advancing 
southward, he erected his royal standal’d at Nottingham. 

This being considered as the open signal of discord and civil war through- 
out the kingdom, the abettors of the adverse parties began now more dis- 
tinctly to separate themselves : and when two names so sacred in the Eng- 
lish constitution, as those of Kino and Paeliament, were placed in oppo- 
sition to each other, little wonder the people were divided in their choice, 
and agitated with the most violent animosities ! 

The greater part of the ndbUity, and the gentlemen of ancient families, 
fearing a total confusion of ranks from the mry of the populace, attached 
themsrives to the throne, from which they derived their lustrg, and to which 
it was again communicated. Proud of their birth, of {neir consequence in 
the state, and of the loyalty and virtue of their ancestors, they zealously 
adhered to the cause of their sovereign ; which was also supported by most 
men of a liberal education, or a liberal way of thinking, qnd by ail who 
wished well to the church and monarchy. But, on the other hand, as the 
veneration for the commons was extreme throughout the kingdom, and the 
aversion against the hierarchy general, the city of London, and most of the 
great corporations, took part with the parliament, and adopted with ardour 
those principles of freedom, on whidi that assembly had originally founded 
its pretensions, and under colour of maintaining which it had taken up 
arms. Beside these corporations, many families that had lately been enriched 
by commerce, seeing with envious eyes the superior homage paid to the no- 
bility and elder gentry, eagerly undertook the exaltation of a power, under 
whose dominion they hoped to acquire rank and distinction.(3) 

Thus determined in tneir choice, both parties, putting a close to argu- 
ment, now referred the justice of their cause to the decision of the sword. 

(1> Rufthworth, vol. v. May, book ii. 

b) Id. ibid. 

(3) .ClareDdon, vol. iii. 
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LETTER VI. 

Great Britain and Ireland, from tho Commencement of the CivU War to the 
Battle of fiatehy, in 1645. 

No contest ever seemed more unequal^ my dear Philips than that between 
Charles 1. and his parliament^ when the sword was first drawn. Almost 
every advanta^ lay on the side of the latter. The parliamentary party 
being in possession of the legal means of supply^ and of all the sea-ports ex- 
cept Newcastle^ the customs yielded them a certain and considerable sum ; 
and all contributions^ loans, and impositions, were more easily raised by the 
cities, which possessed the ready money, and were also chiefly in their 
hands, than they could be by the nobility and gentry, who adhered to the 
king. The seamen naturally foUowed the disposition of the sea-ports to 
which they belonged ; and tha earl of Northumoerland, lord high-admiral, 
having engaged in the cause of the commons, had named, at tneir desire, 
the earl of Warwick as his lieutenant. Warwick at once established his au- 
thority in the fleet, and kept the entire dominion of the sea in the hands of 
his party. They were likewise in possession of all the magazines of arms 
and ammunition in the kingdom, and had intercepted part of the stores the 
queen had purchased in Holland. 

The king's only hope of counterbalancing so many advantages, on the 
part of his adversaries, arose from the supposed superiority of his a^erents 
m mental and personal qualities. More courage and enterprise were ex- 
pected from the generous and lofty spirit of the ancient nobility and gentry 
than from the base-born vulgar. Nor was it doubted but their tenants, 
whom they levied and armed at their own expense, would greatly surpass in 
valour and force the sedentary and enervatbd inhabitants of cities. But, in 
making this comparison, the mysterious and elevating influence of the double 
enthusiasm ol rri^ion and liberty was forgot : a kind of holy fury, arising 
from apprehensions of danger, and a confidence in supernatural aid, which, 
accompanied with supposed illuminations, inspires the daring fanatic with 
the most romantic bravery, and enables him to perform such acts of prowess 
as transcend the common standard of humanity, confirm him in his belief of 
divine assistance, impel him to future exertions, and render his valour ir- 
resistible, when directed against those whom he regards as the enemies of 
God and of his country. 

Of the power of this enthusiastic ener^, in animating the most grovelling 
minds, CEArles had unhappily too much reason to become acquainted, dur- 
ing his hostile struggle for dominion ; and to learn, from fatal experience, in 
many a hard-fought field, that -it was not inferior in efficacy even to the 
courage connected with greatness of soul or infused by nobility of bir^. At 
present he had a contemptible idee of the parliaments party, considered as 
individuals ; but their numbers, their resources, and their mUitary pr^ra- 
tions, were sufficient to fill him with the most awful apprehensions. He de- 
clared, however, against all advances toward an accommodation. " 1 have 

notMng left but my honour," said he; ''and this last possession I am firmly 

resolved to preserve, and rather to perish than 3 ridd any farther td' the 
''pretensions of my enemies."(l) But he was induced, by the earnest soli- 
citations of his friends, to reluc in his purpose ; and, in order to gain time, 
as well as to manifest a pacific disposition, to send ambassadors to the parlia- 
ment with offers of treaty, before ne be^an hostilities. 

The conduct of the parliament Justified Charles's opinidn. Both houses 
replied, "That they could not treat with the king until he took down his 
" standard, and recced his proclamations," in which the members supposed 
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tfaemselvefl to be dedared trdtors ; and when^ hj a second message, he offer- 
ed to recall those prodamations, they desired him to dismiss his forces, to 
reside with his parliament, and lo give up ddinquents to justice ;(1) or^ in 
other words, to abandon himself and his mends to the mercy of his enemies. 

Hoping that the people were now fully convinced of the insolence of the 
parliament, i|||^ its aversioflUagainst peace, the king made vigorous prepara- 
tions for war. Aware, however, that he was not yet able to oppose the par- 
liamentary army, which was commanded by the earl of Essex, he left Not- 
tingham, and retired, by dow marches, first to Derby, and afterward to 
Shrewsbury. At WeUinrton, in that neighourhood, he collected his forces, 
and made the following declaration before the whole army : “ 1 do promise^ 
‘‘ in the presence of Almighty Grod, and as 1 hope for his blessing and pro^ 
“ tection, that 1 will, to the utmost of my power, defend and maintain the 
“ true reformed Protestant religion, established in the church of England ; 
and, by the grace of God, in the same will live and die. 

“ I desire that the laws may ever be the measure of my government, mid 
that the liberty and property of the subject may be preserved by them with 
" the same care as my own just right ; and if it please God, by his blessing 
" on this army, raised for my necessary defence, to preserve me from the 
present rebellion, I do solemnly and faithfully promise, in the siglit of God, 
" to maintain the just privileges and freedom of parliament, and to govern, 
“ to the utmost of my power, by the known statutes and customs of the 
'' kingdom; and, particularly, to observe inviolably the laws to which 1 have 
“ given my consent this parliament. Meanwhile, if this emergency, and the 
“ great n^ssity to whi^ I am driven, beget any violation of law, I hope it 
" will be imputed, by God and man, to the authors of this war; not to me, 
“ who have so earnestly laboured to preserve the peace of the kingdom.”(2) 
This declaration, which was considered as a sacred engagement on the part 
of the king, was received with the warmest expressions of approbation and 
gratitude, the generous train of nobility and gentry by whom he was at- 
tended ; and who, in the hope of Ips submitting to a leg^ and limited govern- 
ment, had alone been induced to take the field, with a resolution of sacrificing 
their livM and fortunes in his defence. They were in ^nerq^ no less ani- 
mated with the spirit of liberty than of loyalty, and hStt in contempt the 
high monarchical principles. 

Charles was received at Shrewsbury with marks of duty and affection ; 
and his army increased so fast, while it lay there, that he soon found himself 
at the head of ten thousand men. With these he resolved to give battle to 
the army of the parliament, as he heard it was daily augmented with recruits 
from London. He accor^n^y directed his march toward the capital, in 
order to bring on an engagement. Essex was prepared to oppose him. The 
two armies met on EdgehiU, near Keinton in Warwickshire, where a despe- 
rate battle was fought. The earl of Lindsay was general of the royal army ; 
prince Rupert, son of the unfortunate elector Palatine, commanded the 
horse ; sir Jacob Astley the foot ; sir Arthur Aston the dragoons ; sir John 
Heydon the artillery ; and lord Bernard Stuart was at the head of a troop of 
guards, whose estates, according to the computation of lord Clarendon, were 
equ^ in value to those of all the members who, at the commencement of 
hostUities, voted against the king in both houses of parliament. Essex drew 
up his army with Judgment ; but in consequence of the desertion of a troop 
of horse, under sir Faithful Fortescue, and the furious shock made upon 
them by prinde Rupert, Ms Whole left wing of cavalry immediately gave way, 
and was piqued twd nmes. Nor did better fortune attend the right wing 
of the p^liatnentary armV, which was also broken and put to flight. ^ 

The victory must now nave been decisive in favour of the royalists, had 
not the kkigs body df reteiVe, commanded by Edr John Biron, heedleraly 
joined id^e purtaut. The advantage afforded dv this imprudence being per«< 
ceived by air William Balfour, who commanded Essex's reserve, he imme- 
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diately wheeled abdut upon the king’s infantiy, now quite destitute of horse 
and made great havock among them. Lord Lindsay^ the genera^ was mor- 
tally wounded and taken prisoner; and hii ecm, in endeavouring to rescue 
him, fell likewise into the enemy’s hands. Sir Edward Vemey, who earned 
the king’s standard, was killed ; the standard was taken, and the king him- 
self was in danger. The standard was afterwards recovered by^tke valour of 
captain John Smith, but the situation of affairs was not chailged. Every 
thing, on the appearance of prince Rupert, wore the appearance of a dereat 
rather of a complete victory, which he thought had been gained. His 
troops were too much fatigued to renew the charge, and the enemy did not 
provoke him to it, though both parties faced each other for some time. All 
night they lay on their arms, ana next morning drew off, by a kind of mutual 
consent, neither side having spirit for a fresh action. Essex retired to War- 
wick castle, and the king returned to his former quarters, near Bambury.(l) 
Five thousand men were found dead on the field, and the loss of the two 
ann^, from comparing opposite accounts, appears to have been nearly equal. 
The troops of both parties suffered much by cold during the night after the 
en^gement. 

Though this first battle was so little decisive, that the parliament claimed 
the victory as well, as the king, it was of neat service to the royal cause. 
Charles immediately made himself mastmr oit Bambury ; and, as soon as his 
army was recruited and refreshed, he advanced to Reading ; the governor 
and garrison of which place, on the approach of a detachment of royalists, had 
fled with precipitation to London. The capital was struck with terror, and 
the parliament voted an address for a treaty ; but as no cessation for hostili- 
ties ^ad been agreed on, the k?ng continued to advance, and took possession 
of Brentford. By this time Essex h^ reached London, and the declining 
season put a stop to farther operations.(2) 

During the winter, the king and parliament were employed in real pre- 
parations for war, but in seeming aavances towards peace. Oxford, where 
the hing r resided, was chosen us the place of treaty. Thither the parliament 
sent their requisitions by the earl of NortBumberland, and four members of 
the lower house, who acted as commissioners. They abated somewhat of 
those extravi^ant^emands they had formerly made ; but their claims were 
still too high to admit of an amicable accommodation, unless the king had 
b^n willing to renounce the most essential branches of his prerogative. 
Besides other humiliating articles, they required him, in express terms, ut- 
terly to abolish episcopacy ; a demand which before they had only in- 
sinuated. They insisted, that he should submit to the punishment of his 
most faithful servants : and they desired him to acquielsoe in their settlement 
of the milrtia, and to confer on their adherents the entire power of the 
sword.(3) The negotiation, as may be naturally supposed, served only for 
a time to amuse both parties. 

Meanwhile each county, each town, and almost each family, was divided 
witiiin itself, and the most violent convulsions shook the whole kingdom. 
Continue efforts were every where made, by both parties, to surmount each 
ol^er, even after the season of action was over. The earl of Newcastle, who 
commanded for the king in Yorkshire, gained several advanta^s over the 
parliamentar}' forces, and established the royal authority in all the northern 
counties. Actions still more memorable were performed in the south and 
west. Sir William Waller, who began now to distinguish himself among the 
generals of the parliament, defeaUm lord Herbert near Gloucester, and took 
toe city of Hereford. On the other side, sir Ralph Hopton made himself 
master of Launceston, and reduced all Cornwall to peace and obedience under 
the king.(4) 

Early in the spring Reading was besieged, and tak^ by the parliamentary 
army, commanded by toe ean of Essex. Being joined soon after by the 
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forces under sir William WaUer, Essex marched toward Oxford^ with a view 
of attackmg the kin^^ who was supposed to be in great distress for want of 
ammunition. But Cnarlesj iiifiiimea of his design^ and of the loose disposi- 
tion of his forces^ dispatched prince Rupert with a party of horse to annoy 
them ; and that gallant leader, who'^as perfectly fitted for such a service, 
falling suddeii)^ upon the dispersed bodies of Essex’s army, routed two regi- 
ments of cavalzy, and one of infantry, and carried his ravages almost to tne 
general's quarters at Tame. Essex took the alarm, and dispatched part of 
Ids cavalry in pursuit of the prince. They were joined by a regiment of 
infantry, under the famous John Hambden, who had acted as a colonel from 
the beginning of the civil war, and distinguished himself no less in the held 
than in the senate. On the skirts of Calsgrave field they overtook the royal- 
ists, who were loaded with booty. The prince wheeled about, however, and 
charged them with such impetuosity, that they were obliged to save thenb- 
selves by flight, after having lost some of their best officers; and, among the 
rest, the much valued and much dreaded Hambden, who was mortally wound- 
ed, and died soon after in great agonies.(l) He is said to have received his 
wound by the bursting of one of his own pistols. 

The Toval cause was supported with no less spirit in the western counties. 
The king’ s adherents in Cornwall, notwithstanding their early successes, had 
been obliged to enter into a convention of neutrality with the parliamentary 
party in Devonshire. This neutrality lasted during the winter, but was 
broken in the spring, by the authority of the parliament ; and the earl of 
Stamford having assembled an army of* near seven thousand men, well sup- 
plied with money, ammunition, and provisions, entered Cornwall, and ad- 
vanced upon the royalists, who were not half his number, and oppressed by 
every kind of necessity. He encamped on the top of a hill, near Stratton, 
^d detached sir George Chudleigh with twelve hundred horse, to surorise 
Bodmin. The Cornidi royalists, commanded by the principal men of the 
county, seized this opportunity of extricating themselves, by one vigorous 
effort, from all the dangers and difficulties with which they were surrounded. 
They boldly advanced up the hill on which Stamford was encamped in four 
different divisions, and after an obstinate struggle, still psessiag nearer and 
nearer, all met upon the plain at the top, where they embraced with great 
joy, and signalized their victory with loud shouts and mutual congratula- 
tions. (2) 

The attention of both parties were now turned toward the West. The 
king sent the marquis of Hertford, and prince Maurice, brother to prince 
Rupert, with a reinforcement of cavalry into Cornwall. Being joined by the 
Cornish army, they soon over-ran the county of Devon, and advancing into 
Somersetshire, begtm to reduce it also to obedience. In the mean time, the 
parliament having supplied sir William Waller, in whom they had^ great 
confidence, with a complete army, dispatched him into the same county, in 
order to check the progress of the royalists, and retrieve their affairs in that 

a uarter. After some skirmishes, in whidi the rovalists had the advantage^ 
tie 1 wo armies met at Landsdown-hill, which Waller had fortified. There 
a pitched battle was fought, with great loss on both sides, but without, any 
decisive advantage ; for although the royalists, after an obstinate engage- 


Hertford and Maurice, disappointed of the success they had promised 
themselves, attempted to march eastward, and join the king at Oxfora. But 
W aller hung on their rear, and harassed their army until they reached the De- 
vises. There, being reinforced with a large body of fresh troops, he so much 
surpassed the royaSsts in number, that they durst no longer continue their 


Cl) Warwick** Memoir*. 

C®) Ru*hwort^ vol. ri. Clarendon, vol. iii. 

(3) Id. ibid. Thi* battle would have been more decisive, had Waller not been rein- 
forced with 500 cavalry from London, completely covered with cuiraases and other de- 
te^ive armour. These cuiraisiers were generally found to be irresistible. 
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miiroh, or expose themselveB to the hazaid ci a'^battlOb It was therefore 
resolved, that the marquis and the prince diould proceed with the cavalry, 
and, having procured a reinforcement fr^ the royal army, should hasten 
back to the relief of their fnends.. 

Waller was now so confident of capturinff the Infantry left at the Devises, 
that he wrote to the parliament their work was done : and t^ he should, 
in his next letter, inform them of the number and quaU^ of flie prisoners. 
But ^e king, even before the arrival of Hertford and Maurice, informed of 
the difficulties to which his western army was reduced, had dispatched a body 
of cava^ to their relief, under lord Wilmot. In o^er to prevent the in- 
tended junction. Waller drew up his army on Roundway-down, about two 
miles from the town of Devises ; and Wilmot, in hopes of beinf supported 
by the infantry, did not decline the combat. Waller's cavalry, after a smart 
action, were totally routed, and he himself fled with a few horse to Bristol ; 
while^ the victorious Wilmot, being joined by the Cornish infantry, attacked 
the liiemy's foot with such impetuosity, that almost the whole body was 
either'idlled or taken prisoners.^ 1) 

This important victory, preceded by so many other successes, struck great 
dismay into the parliament, and gave an alarm to their grand army, com- 
manded by the earl of Essex. Farther discouraged by hearing of the queen's 
arrival at Oxford with ammunition and artillery; and that, having landed 
in Burlington-Bay, she had brought from the North a reinforcement of three 
thousand foot and fifteen hundred horse, Essex left Tame and Aylesbury, 
where he had hitherto lain, and retired to the neighbourhood of London. 
Freed from this principal enemy, the king sent his main army westward, 
under prince Rupert ; and by the junction of that army with the Cornish 
royalists, under the marquis of Hertford, a formidable force was composed; 
a force respectable from numbers, but still more from valour and reputation. 

In hopes of profiting by the consternation into which Waller's defeat and 
the retreat of Essex had thrown the parliamentary party, prince Rupert re- 
solved to undertake an enterprise worthy o£the army with which he was en- 
trusted. He accordingly advanced toward Bristol, the second city in the 
kingdom for Mchea and size. The place was in a good posture of defence, 
and had a garrison of three thousand five hundred men, well supplied with 
ammunition and provisions ; but, as the fortifications were found to be not 
perfectly regular, it was resolved, in a council of war, to proceed by assault, 
though little provision had been made for such an operation. The CorniEJi 
men, in three divisions, attacked the west side with a courage which nothing 
could repress, or for a time resist ; but so ^eat was the disadvantage of 
CTOund, and so brave the defence of the garrison, that although the middle 
division had already mounted the walls, in spite of all oppoution, the aa- 
sailants were in the end repulsed with considerable daughter, and with the 
loss of many gallant officers. On the east side, where the approach was less 
difficult, prmce Rupert had better success. After an obstinate struggle, a 
lodgement was made within the enemy's works ; and Nathaniel Fiennes, the 
governor, sou of lord Say, a noted parliamentaiy leader, surrendered the 
place at discretion. He and his garnson were allowed to march out with 
their arms and baggie, but without their colourB.(8) 

The takii^ of Bristol was a severe blow to the power of the parliament ; 
and if the king, who soon after joined the camp, had boldly manmed to Lon- 
don, before the fears of the people W time tp subside, w he was advised by 
the more daring spirits, the war might in aU probability have been Wished 
equally 'to his honour and advanta^. But this undertaking was judged too 
hazardous, on account of the numW and force of the London militia ; and 
Gloucester, lying within twenty miles of his late conquest, seemed to present 
to Charles an easier, and yet an important acquisition. It woidd put the 
whole course of the Severn under bis command, open a communication be- 


(1) Clarendon, vol.iii. Ruifaworth, vol. vi. 
Id. ibid. 
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tween Wales and the western coiintie^» and free one half of the kingdom 
from the dominion of the enemy.(l) 

Hiese were the king's reasoi^ ibr undertaking the siege of Gloucester in 
preference to any other enterprise^ Before he left Bristol^ however^ he sent 
prince Maurice with a detachment Into Devonshire : and, in order to show 
that he waMpt intoidcat^ with good fortune, nor prov^ed to aspire at a 
totid-victor^ over the parliament, he published a manifesto, in which he re* 
newed the solemn protestation he had formerly made at the head of his army, 
and expressed his eathest desire 6f making peace, as soon as the constitution 
could be re-establiBhed.(2) 

Before this manifesto was issued, a bold attempt had been made to restore 
peace to the kingdom, by the celebrated Edmund Waller, so well known as 
a poet, and who was no less distinguished as an orator. He stUl continued 
to attend his duty in parliament, and had exerted all his eloquence in of~ 
posing those violent counsels by which the commons were governed ; and, m 
order to catch the attention of the house, he had often, m his harawies, 
employed the keenest satire and invective. But finding ^ opposition mthin 
doors to be fruitless, he conceived the idea of forming a party without, which 
might oblige the parliament to accept reasonable conditions. Having sound- 
ed the earl of Northumberland, and other eminent persons, whose confidence 
he enjoyed, he was encouraged to open his scheme to Tomkins, his brother- 
in-law, and to Chaloner, the intimate friend of Tomkins, who had entertain- 
ed similar sentiments. By these gentlemen, whose connexions lay chiefly 
in the city, he was informed that the same abhorrence of war there prevailed 
among all men of sense and moderation. It therefore seemed not impractica- 
ble, that a combination might be formed between the peers and citizens, to 
refuse payment of the illegm and oppressive taxes imposed by the parliament 
without the royal^' assent. But whue this affair was in agitation, and lists 
were making out of such noblemen as the confederates believed to be well 
affected to their design, it was betrayed to Pym by a servant of Tomkins 
who had overheard their discpurse. Waller, Tomkins, and Chaloner were 
immediately seized, and tried by a court-martial. They were all three con- 
demned, and Tomkins and Chaloner were executed on gibbets erected be- 
fore their own doors ; but Waller saved his life by clfimt&feitmg sorrow 
and remorse, by bribing the Puritanical clergy, and by paying a fine of ten 
thousand pounas.(3) 

The discovery of this project, and the severity exercised against the per- 
sons concerned in it, could not fail to increase the authority of the parlia- 
ment ; yet so great was the consternation occasioned by the progress of the 
king's arms, the taking of Bristol, and the siege of Gloucester, that the cry 
for peace was renewed, and with more violence than ever. A multitude of 
women, with a petition for this purpose, crowded about the house of com- 
mons, and were so clamorous, that orders were given for dispersing them ; 
and a troop of horse being employed in that service, several of the women 
were killea and wounded. Many of the popular noblemen had deserted the 
parliament, and gone to Oxford. Northumberland retired to his country 
■eat ; and Essex himself, extremely dissatisfied, exhorted the parliament to 
think of peace. The house of lords sent down terms of accommodation, 
more moderate than any that had hitherto been offered ; a vote was even 
passed, by a majority of the commons, that these proposals diould be trans- 
mitted to the ki^. But this pleasing prospect was sc^n darkened. The 
eealous republicana took the alarm : a . petition against peace was framed in 
the dty, and paresent^ to the parliament by Pennin^n, the factious lord 
mayor. The pulpits thundered their anathemas agiunst malignants ; ru- 
moors of pq>ish qonroiracies were spread ; and the majority being again 
turned towards the violent side, idl thoughts of pacification were baiiished, 

Cl) Whitlocks, p. 60, 

(sSRuhwortbayol. vi. Clarendon, yol. iii. 
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and every preparation made for war, and for tlie immediate relief of Glou- 
cester.(l) 

That city was defended by a numerous garrison, and by a multitude of 
fanatical i^abitants, zealous for the crown of martyrdom. Massey^ the 
governor, was a soldier of fortune, and l|y his courw and ability had much 
returded the advances of the king's army. Though i^o outhueiast himself, 
he well knew how to employ to advantage that enthusiastic spirit which pre- 
vailed among the soldiers and citizens. By continued,^ sallies, he molested 
the royalists in- their trenches ; he gained sudden a^antajfi^s over them ; 
and he repressed their ardour, by disputing every inch of ground. The gar- 
rison, however, was reduced to the last extremity ; when Essex, advancing 
to its relief with a well-appointed army of fourteen thousand men, obli^d 
the Jung to raise the siege, and threw into the city a supply of ammunition 
and proviBions.(S) 

Chagrined at the miscarriage of his favourite enterprise, and determined 
to ini^cept Essex in his return, the king, by hasty marches, took possession 
of Newbury before the arrival of the parliamentaiy army. An action was 
now unavoidable; and Essex, conscious of his inferiority in cavalry, drew up 
his forces on an advanced ground, called Brig's-hill, within a mile of the 
town. The battle was begun by the royalists, and fought with steady and 
desperate courage on both sides. Essex’s horse were several times broken 
by the king’s, but his infantry maintained their ground ; and, beside keeping 
up a constant fire, they presented an invincible rampart of pikes against all 
the furious shocks of prince Rupert, and those g^allant troops of gentlemen of 
which the royal cavalry was chiefly composed. Night at last put an end to 
the combat, and left the victoiy undecided. Next morning Essex pursued 
his march ; and although his rear was severely harassed by prince Rupert, 
he reached London without losing either his cannon or bi^ggage. The King * 
followed him ; and taking possession of Reading, there estoblished a garri- 
son, to be a kind of curb upon, the capital.(3) 

Though the king’s loss, in this battle, w ai^ not very considerable with re- 
spect to numbers, his cause suffered neatly by the death of some gallant 
noblemen. Beside the carls of Sundenand and Carnarvon, who had served 
their royal master %ith courage and ability in the field, fell Lucius Cary, 
viscount Falkland, no less eminent in the cabinet ; the object of universal 
admiration while jiving, and of regret when dead. Devoted to the pursuits 
of learning, and fond of polite society, he had abstracted himself from poli- 
tics till the assembling of the present parliament ; when, deeming it criminal 
any longer to remain inactive, he stood foremost in all attacks upon the high 
prerogatives of the crown, and displayed, with a bold freedom, that warm 
love of liberty and masculine eloquence, which he had imbibed from the silb- 
lime writers of antiquity. But no sooner did he perceive the purpose of the 
popular leaders, than, tempering the ardour of his zeal, he attached him- 
selEt to his sovereign ; and, convinced that regal authority was already suf- 
ficiently reduced, he embraced the defence of those limited powers that re- 
mained to it, and which he thought necessarv to the support of the English 
constitution. Still, however, anxious for tne liberties of his country, he 
seems to have dreaded the decisive success even of the royal party ; and the 
word PEACE was often heard to break from his lip, accompamed with a sigh. 
Though naturally pf a gay and cheerful disposition, he became, from the 
commencement of the civil war, silent and melancholy, neglecting even a 
decent attention to his person: but on the morning of the battle of New- 
bury, as if he had foreseen his fate, he* dressed himseff with his usual elegance 
and neatness, giving as a reason for so doing, his desire that the enemy might 
not find his body in a slovenly condition, I am weary of the times/’ added 
he, and foresee much misery to my country ; but believe 1 shall be out 

(1) Riishwortb, vol. vi. 

(2) ClarendoQ, vol. iii. 

(B; Ibid. 
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of it before nigbt !"ft) He charged in the front of Byron’i regiment, and 
was shot in the roily. 

The shock which both. armies had received ii| the battle of Newbury dis- 
couraged them from an^^eesond trial of strength before the dose of the cam^ 
paign ; and the def^nu^ seasoii soon obli^d them to retire into winter^ 
quarters. There we must leave them for a time^ and take a view of ^e 
progress of the war in^othcr ^arts of the kingdom^ and of the measures pur- 
sued by both parties for acquin^ a superiority. 

In the northern counties^ dining the summer^ the marquis of Newcastle^ 
by his extensive influence^ had raised a considei^le force for the king; and 
high hopes were entertained of success from the known loyalty and aoiUties 
of that nobleman. But in opposition to him appeared two men^ on whom 
the fortune of the war was finally to depend^ and who began about this time 
to be distinguished by their valour and military talents ; namely^ sir Thomas 
Fairfax and Oliver Cromwell. The former, son of lord Fairfax, put to flight 
a party of royalists at Wakefield, and the latter obtained a victory over an- 
other party at Gainsborough. But the total rout of lord Fairfax, *at Ather- 
ton, more than balanced l^th those defeats ; and the marquis of Newcastle, 
with an army of fifteen thousand men, sat down before Hull, into which the 
elder Fairfax had thrown himself with the remnant of his broken forces.(3) 

After having carried on the attack of Hull for some time without effect, 
Newcastle was beat off by an unexpected sally of the garrison ; and suffered 
so much in the action, that he thought proper to raise the siege. About the 
same time, the earl of Manchester, having advanced from the eastern asso- 
ciated counties, and formed a junction with Cromwell and young Fairfax, 
obtained a considerable advantage over the royalists at Horn Castle.(3) But 
notwithstanding these misfortunes, the royal party still retained great in- 
terest in the northerk counties; and had Yorkshire not been kept in awe 
by the garrison of Hull,, a junction of the northern and southern armies 
might have been effected, and the king had perhaps been enabled to termi- 
nate the war with the campaign. * 

The proroect was now very different. Alarmed at the rap^ progpress of 
the king's forces, during the ea^ part of the summer, the Bnglish parlia- 
ment had sent commissioners to Bdinburgh, with ample powers, to treat of a 
nearer union and confederacy with the Scottish nation. 

The Scots, who, not satisfied with having accompUshed the restoration of 
the Presbyterian religion in their own country, still indulged an ardent pas- 
sion for propagating that religion in the neighbouring kingdom, declared 
themselves ready to assist their brethren of England ; and proposed, that 
the two nations should enter into a covenant for the extirpation of prelacy, 
and a more intimate union of the English and Scottish parliaments. By the 
address of the younger sir Henry Vane, who took the lead among the Eng- 
lish commissioners, was accordingly framed at Edinburgh the famous Solemv 
League and Covenant. 

A copy of that Covenant was transmitted to the two houses of parliament 
at Westminster, where it was received without opposition ; and after ^being 
subscribed by the lords, the commoro, and an assembly of divines, it was 
ordered to be received by all who liv^ under their authority. The sub- 
scribers, besides engaging mutually to defend each other against all -oppo- 
nents, bound themsSves^ endeavour 4he extirpation of p^ry and prelacy, 
superstition, heresy, - sifliism, and profaneness ; to maintain the rights and 
privileges of parlmment, and defend his majesty’s person and authority ; to 
discover and bring to justice all* incendiaries and malignants ; to humble 


Cl) Whitlocke, p. 70. 'Clarendon, vol. lii. ... . 

(aj I^rd Fairfax wai appointed governor of Uiie place in the room of »ir John Ho™ 
That gentleman and his eon, repenting of tbcir engagement* with the parliam^^ 
party, had entered into a correspodence with the marqmi of I^wcMtle, 
an intention of delivering Hull into hia Iwsde for the king. 

discovered, they were arrested, and sent MiionerB London ; where, wimout any re- 
gard to their former services, they fell vienms to the severity of the parliament, ^ush- 
worth, vol. vi. 

(8) Warwick. Walker. 
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themselves for their sms, amend^ titir lives^ and vU^'^wltb each other in the 
great work of reformation.(l) 

The Scots were elsted at the dmi^ht of beiitf the happy instruments of 
extendi^ what they believed to bb t£e Ciily true ^glon^ and of dissipating 
that prorouiul darkness in whidi they supposed^ all other nations involved. 
The general assembly applauded the pious Leagiie/lhd every one was oi^ 
dere4f by the convention of estates to swear to the Covenant, under penalty 
of confik»tion; besides what farther punishment Itltfiould^leaiM the parlia- 
ment to inflict on the disobedient, as enemibs of €h>d, the king, and the 
kingdom l-^Flaming with holy seal, and determined that the sword should 
carry oinviction to all reflractoiy minds, the Scottish Covenanters now pre- 
pared themselves with vigour for military service. A hundred ^ thourand 
pounds, remitted from England, enabled them to complete their levies ; 
and,' having added to their other forces a body of tro^s which they bad re- 
called ham Ireland, they were soon ready to enter England with an army 
of twenty thousand men.(2^ 

In order to secure himself agmnst this gathering tempest, which he fore- 
saw it would be impossible to dispel, the king turned ms eye toward Ire- 
land. The English parliament, to whose care the suppression of the Irish 
rebellion was committed, had never taken any effectual measures for that 
purpose : yet the remaining Protestants, who were now all become soldiers, 
joined with some new adventurerB> under lord More, sir William St. Leger, 
sir Frederick Hamilton, and others, had in many rencounters put the Ca- 
tholics to flight, and returned in triumph to Dublin. The rebels had been 
obliged to raise the . siege of Drogheda, in spite of their most vigorous ef- 
forts. The marquis of Ormond, then lord-lieutenant, had obtained two 
complete victories over them, and had brought reim^ all the forts that 
were besieged or blockaded in different parts of tm^lkingdom. But the 
Irish Cath^cs, in their wild rage against the British planters, having laid 
waste the whole cultivated part of the country, the victorious Protestants 
were in want of the most common necessaries of life ; and-ttsthe king bad 
it not in his power to relievo them by sending money or provisions into 
Ireland, he fesol^ed to embrace an expedient which would enable them to 
provide for their own support, and at the same time contribute to the ad- 
vancement of his affairs m England. He accordingly gave orders to the 
lord-lieutenant and the chief justices, who were entirely in his interest, to 
conclude a truce for one year with the council of rebels at Kilkenny ; 
and afterward to transport part of^the Protestant army over to England. (3) 

The parliament, whose business it was to find fault with every measure 
adopted by the king, did not let slip so fair an opportunity of reproaching 
him with favouring the Irish papists. They exclaimed loudly against the 
truce, affirmi]^ that England must justly dread the divine vengeance for 
ttierating antiraristian idolatry, under pretence of civil contracts and poli- 
tical expediency 1(4} And the forces brought from Ireland, though the cause 
of so much ocuum, were of but little service to the royal party. Being 

(1) Whitlocke, p. 73. Rushworth, vol. vi. Clarendon, toI. ili. Theiubecribers to 
the Covenant vowed alio to preaerve the reformed religion estabnahed in tho church of 
Scotland ; but, by the artifice of air Henry Vane, no declaration more explicit waa 
made with reapect to England and Ireland, than that theae kingdoma ahould be re- 
formed according'ltt the word of Ood, and the affmgiit of tba purat churches. (Id. 
ibid.) The Scottiah aealoti, when snia^ waa abollahed, deemed theae expreaaipna 
quite free from ambiguity, conaideriiv their own mode of wonbip aa the only one which 
correaponded in anydejprM to auch a deacription. Bat Vane had other viewa. lliat 
able politician, even while be employed hia great talents in over-reaching the Preabr- 
teriana. and secretly laughed at their aimplicity aa well aa at their fanatieiam, had blindly 
devoted himaelf to wilder and more dangeroua opiniona, which he hoped to diffuie and 
eitablith. 

(e) ClarendoD. vol. iii. 

(8) . QjVto's Ormond, vol. iii. Rnshwortb , vol. vi. Some Iriah Catholics came 

over witn the Protestants, and Joined Bm^yai army, where they continued the same 
crueUies and disorders to which they hadlmn accustomed : (Whitlocke, p.78.) and the 
p.arliaii^t voted that no quarter, in any action, should evsr be given to them. But 
prince Rnpert, by severe retaliation, soon put a atop to thii inhumanity. Ruabwortb, 
vol. vi. 

(4) Id. ibid. 
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landed nt Mostyne, in NoM and put under the command of lord 

Byron, they besieged and took the oasUe dS Hawarden, Beeston, Acton, 
and Deddiiigton*diou8e: but a etop was soon put ^to their career of glory. 
Elated with auccesa, and e^rtaiiivig .the moat profound contempt for the 
parliamentary forces, they aat down before Namptwichin the depth of winter. 
This was the only plaoe tlmt now adhered to the pai^ament in Cheshire or 
its neighbourhoodL Its importance was well known, and consequently the 
neces^y of attenqding its reliefs Sir Thomas Fairfax/ alarmed at the pro- 
gress of the royalists in this qnmrter, accordingly assembled in Yorkshire an 
Lmy of four tnousand men ; and, having joined sir William Brereton,. sud- 
denly attacked Byron's camp. The swelling of the river Wever by. a thaw, 
had divided one part of the royal army from the other, and the whole was 
routed and diapersed.(l ) j 

The invasion from Scotland, in favour of the parliament^ was attended 
with more momentous consequences. The Scottish army, under the* com- 
mand of the earl of -Leven, having summoned the town of Newcastle with- 
out effect, passed the Tyne, and faced the marquis of Newcastle, who Jay 
at Durham with an army of fourteen thousand men. The marquis did not 
decline the challenge ; but before any action took place, he received intel- 
ligence of the return of sir Thomas Fairfax, with his victorious forces, from 
Cheshire. Afraid of being inclosed between two armies, he retreated to 
York; and Leven having joined lord Fairfax, they sat down before that 
city. The earl of Manchester arrived soon after with an accession of force ; 
and York, though vigorously defended by the marquis of Newcastle, was so 
closely besieged by those combined armies, and reduced to such extremity, 
that the parliament^ generals flattered themselves with a speedy con- 
quest. . 

A siege of so Bdilk importance roused the spirit of prince Brupert. 
By exerting himself vigorously in Lancashire and Cheshire, he collected a 
considerabife army; and being joined by sir Charles Lucas, who commanded 
Newcastle's boi^, he hastened toAhe relief of York with an army of twenty 
thousapd meal " The Scottish and parliamentary generals, on his approach, 
immediatdy raised the siege, and drew up their forces o^ M^rston-moor, 
where they proposed to give battle to the royalists. Prince Rupert entered 
the town by another quarter, and safely joined his forces to those of New- 
castle, by interposing the river Ouse between him and the enemy. Haying 
so successfully effected his purpose, the prince ought to have remained 
satisfied with nis goodfortune. The marquis was sensible of it, and endea- 
voured, by many arguments, to persuade him to decline a battle ; but espe- 
cially as tne Scottish and Engli^ armies were at 'variance, and must soon 
separate of their own accord, #hile a few days would bring him a reinforce- 
ment (ff ten thousand men. . , . m • 

That violent partisan, however, whose martial disposition was not suma- 
cntly tempered with prudence, or softened by complmsance, treated this^- 
vicewith contempts and without deigning to consult Newcastle, who h^ 
long been the chitf prop of the royal cause in the North, he in^nously 
issued drdera ibr batUe, and led out the army te Marston-mMr. 1 he mar- 
quis refused to any share in the command, but behaved gaBantiy as a 
volunteer. Fifty thousand British troops were, on this occasion, led to 
mutual slaughter. ThendmlMm on each side were nearly Mual, and victory 
continued long undecided, .pt length lleuteiiaiit-generar C^w^, who 
conducted the troops' of the parliaiient, having broken the right ww 

of the loyalists, lied by prin ce Rupert, returned from the pursuit, and de- 
termined a contest which befbrw seemed doubtfuL Sir Charles Luo^ who 
commanded the left wing of the royalista, and who had put the right 
of the parliamentary army to flight, being ignorant of the fortune of the 
day in other quartern. Was surpnsed to aee that he must a^ 
thu determined leader, the combat fte.?|4etory. Nor was Cromwell a 
diaappdnted to find, that the battle yet to be gained. The aecond ea- 


(1) Ruihwortb, ubi itip. 
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gagement was no leas furious than the fint. All the hostile passions that 
can inflame civil or rellmous discord were awakened - in the breasts of the 
two parties ; but^ after^^ utmost efforts of courw hj both, success turned 
wholly to the side of the parliament. The king's artillery was takeni and 
his army pushed off the fieid.(l) 

The loss of this battle was, in itself, a severe blow to the royal cause, 
and its consequences were still more fatal than could have been expected. 
The marquis of Newcastle, enraged to find all his ^ccessful labours ren- 
dered abortive by one act of temerity, and fi4ghteimd at the prospect of 
renewing the desperate strugrie, immediately left the kingdom in despair, 
and continued abroad till the Restoration. Prince Rupert, with the ut- 
most precipitation, drew off the remains of his army, and retired to Lan- 
cadiire, instead of throwing himself into York, ana waiting his majesty's 
orders ; so that Glenham, the lieutenant-governor, was in a few days obliged 
to surrender that city. (3) Lord Fairfax, fixing his residence in York, es- 
tablished his government over the whole neighbouring, country ; while the 
Scottish army marched northward, in order to join the .earl of Calendar, 
who was advancing with ten thousand additional forces, and, having formed 
that junction, laid siege to Newcastle, and carried it by assault. (4) 

In the' mean time, the king's affairs in the South, though there no less 
dangerous or critical, were conducted with more ability and success. The 
parliament had made extraordinary exertions in that quarter. Two armies, 
of ten thousand men each, were completed with all possible speed ; and Es- 
sex and Waller, the two generals, bM orders to march with their combined 
forces toward Oxford, and attempt by one enterprise to put an end to the 
war. Leaving a numerous garrison in Oxford, the king passed with dex- 
terity between the two armies, and marched towards '((Winchester. Essex 
gave orders to Waller to follow him, and watch his motions, while he him- 
self marched to the West in quest of prince Maurice. Bi^ the king, elud- 
ing the vigilance of Waller, returned suddenly to Oxford ; and having 
reinforced his army from that garrison, mafched out in quest of .his pursuer. 
The two armies faced each other at Cropredy-bridge, near Banbuiy. The 
Charwel ran Jbetween them ; ' and the king, in order to draw Waller from 
his advantageous^st, decamped next day, and marched toward Daventry. 
This movement had the desired effect, waller ordered a considerable de- 
tachment to ford the river, while he himself passed the bridge with the main 
body, and fell upon the king's rear with his whole forces. He was repulsed, 
routed, and pursued back to the bridge with great Blai^ter.(d) 

The king thought he might now smely leave the renwns of Waller's army 
behind him, and march westward against Essex, who carri^ all before him 
in that quarter. He accordingly followed the parliamentary general ; and 
Essex, convinced of his inferiority, retired into pomwiJl, entreating the 
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iioiii. ne Qisregaraea tue dangers of wir, but its aUXietiel add fatigues were oppres- 
sive to his natural indolence of temper. Liberal, polite, ooufteons, juid humane, he 
brought a great accessiou of friends to the royal pa^. But amidst alltbe hurry or ac- 
tiou; his incliuations were secretly drawn to thejoft art of peace, in which be took 

J tarticular delight ; and the charms of poetry, music,. and conversation, stole him often 
rqm bis rougher occupations.’ Tbdngb be lived abroad in eztrame indigence, he dis- 


daiued, by submission or composition, to recognize the usurped authority of the par- 
liament, or look up to it for relief, but saw^iriu radiffarence the sequestration of bis 
ample fortune. Clarendon, vol. v. Hunuk lOL viL 
Rushwortb, vol. vi. 
l4j Whitlocke, p. 88. 

(6) Rushwortb , vol. vi. Clarendon, vol. v. Rotb ven , a Scottish officer, who had been 
created earl of Brentford, attended the king as general in these operations. 
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GnnviUe o9l a third. . BMex aad tome of hia principal officers escaped in a 
boat to Flvinioiith ; and BoiL£»ur« vith the horse, having passed the king’s 
oat-pi^ in a thick fog» got sals to the parljamMlarf ganritena ; hut Uio 
foot, under Skippon, were: obliged to wmnder thwarms, artillery, ammu- 
nition, and be£^^ige.(I} 

By this aorrender, wUnh wet no small cause of triumph to the loyalists, 
the king obtained what haetoed much m need of ; and yet his enemies were 
not materially i^ure«[^ as the troops were preserved. In order to conceal 
thrir disgrace, tte ceihaienaamled thanks to Essex for his courage and con- 
duct ; and h&ving armed his tnkms anew, th^ ordered Manchester and 
Cromwell, as well as Waller lupd Middleton, to min him, and offer battle to 
the king. Charles, having thrown succours into Deddingtoii-cBBtle, long bo- 
sieged by the parUamentary forces^ and knighted the governor for his gal- 
lant defence, had taken post at Newbury, where an obstinate battle, as we 
have see^ was formerly fought. There the generals of the p^lianent at- 
tacked him with gmt vigour ; and the royalists, though they defended 
themselves with their wonted valour, were at last overpowered by numbers. 
Night came seasonably to their relief, and prevented a total defeat. Leav- 
his oaaaoa and baggage at Deddington-castle, the king retreated to 
M^^Uingfsrd, and afterward to Ox£(n:d ; where, being joined W prince Ru- 
pert and the earl of Northampton, with considerable bodies oi cavalry, he 
ventured again to advance toward the enemy. They did not choose to give 
him battle, though still j^eatly superior in forces ; and the kii^ had the sa- 
tisfaction of bringing off his cannon frogn Deddington-castle, in the face of 
his adversaries, and of (Ustributlng his array into winter-q.uarterB without 
mole8tatiein.(9) 

During this season of inaction, certain disputes between the parliamentary 
generals, which went supposed to have disturbed their military operations, 
were revived in iiondon ; and each being supported by his own faction, their 
mutual reproaches and accusations a^tated the whole city and parliment. 
The cause of these disputes will require explication. 

Tliere had Isi^ prevailed araoffg the Puritans, or parliamentary party, 
a secret distinction, which, though concealed for a time, by the dread of the 
king’s power, began to discover itself in proportion as therhopes of success 
became nearer, and at last broke forth in nigh contest wd animosity. The 
Independents, who had at tot riieltered tliemselves under the wingn of 
the PaESBYTERi^NS, now openly appeared as a distinct party, actuatM by 
different views andx^tensions. They rejected all ecdesiastical estahlish- 
ments, and would aj^t of no spiritum courts, no TOvemment among pas- 
tors, nor any interposition cd* the Magistrate in. religious concerns. Each 
cougre^tkm, aooorang to their principles, united voluntarily, and by spi- 
rituri ties, composed mthin its^T a separate church ; and as the election of 
the oongr^ation was clone sufficient to bestow the sacerdotal riiaracter and 
to no benefits were annexed, all essential totinetion was denied 
between the and the clergy. No ceremony, no institution, no imposi- 
tion of hands, was the^ht requisite, as in evm other church* to convey a 
right to holy orders ; Wt the soMier, the merchant, tlie mechanic, indiUg- 
ii^ the fervoum of seal, and guided by the Ulapses of the spirit, resign^ 
h i m self to an inward and superior dire^ioo, ana was consecrated by a sup* 
posed intmtoattrse and imsaeaiaite cemmunicarion with heavea.(3) 

Nor were the ladependmuht less distinguished £rmn the Presbyteriana by 
their p^isical than thekr raMgjhiWi prkusipeB. The Presbyterians were only 
desirous of reatuaiaiQg withun narrow limitB the prmrogatives of the crown> 


8^ *** . CIst^su/toI. V. Bu«hw«rtb, vol. vi. 
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and of iwlucin^ tho Icin? to tho rank of iSrst ina^otrato/ but tho Indep^. 
denta, more ardent in deir pursuit of liberty, aspired at a total abolition 
of the monarcUcal and even of the aristocratic^ branch of the English consti* 
tution. Thev had projected an entire equality of rank and order, in a re- 
public quite free and independent. Of course, they wei^ declared enemies 
to all proposals for peace ; rigidly adhering to the maxim, that whoever 
dra^ra his sword against his sovereign should throw away the Scabbard. And 
by widely diffiising the apprehensions of vengeance, they en^^aged multitudes 
who differed from them in pinion, both with xesp^ to religion and ^vem- 
ment, to oppose all terms oi pacification with their offended prince.(l) 

Sir Henry Vane, Oliver Cromwdl, Nathaniel Fiennes, and Oliver St. 
John, were considered as the leaders of the Independents. The earl of 
Northumberland, proud of his rank, regarded with horror their scheme, which 
would confound the nobility with the meanest of the people.'* The earl of 
Essex, who began to foresee the pernicious consequences or the war, adhered 
to the Presbyterians, and promoted every reasonable plan of accommoda- 
tion. The earls of WarwicK and Denbigh, sir Philip StSpleton, sir William 
Waller, Hollis, Massey, Whitlocke, Maynard, Glyn, and other eminent 
men, had embraced the same sentiments ; so that a considerable majority in 

E arliament, and a much greater in the nation, were attached to the Pres- 
^erian party But &e Independents, first by cunning and deceit, and 
afterward by violence, accomplisned the ruin of their rivals, as well as of 
the royal cause. 

Provoked at the impeachment which the king had lodged against him, 
the earl of Manchester had long forwarded the war with alacrity ; but being 
a man of humanity and sound principles, the view of the public calamities, 
and the prospect of a total subversion of the established government, began 
to moderate nis ardour, and inclined him to promote peace on any s^e and 
equitable terms. He was even suspected, in the field, of not having pushed 
to the utmost the advantages obtained by the arms of the parliament ; and 
Cromwell accused him, in the house of Commons, of wilfully neglecting, at 
Deddington-castle, a favourable opportunify of finishinp; the war, by a total 
defeat of the royalists. Manchester, by way of recriminatiun, informed the 
parliament, fhat^romwell, on another occasion, in order to induce him to 
embrace a scheme to which he thought the parliament would not agree, 
warmly said, “ My Lord, if you will stick firm to honest men, you shall 
'' find yourself at the head of an army which shdl give law both to king 
and parliament."(3) — '' This discourse," continued Manchester, made the 
greater impression on me, because 1 knew the lieuronant-general to be a 
'' man of deep designs. And he has even ventured to tell me," added the 
earl, that it‘ would never be well witii England till 1 was Mr. Montague, 
and there was ne'er a lord or peer in the j»Blm."(4) 

These violent dissensions brought mattdHib extremity between the two 
sects, and pushed the Independents to the immediate execution of their de- 
signs. The command of the sword was their grand object ; and this they 
craftily obtained, under pretence of new modelling the army. The first in- 
timation of such a measure, conformable to the genius of the hypocritical 
policy of that age, was communicated from the pulpit on a day of solemn 
humiliation and fasting, appointed through fhe inffuence of the Indepen- 
dents. All the reigning divisions in the parliament were ascribed, by the 
fanaticiJ preachers, to we selfish ends pursued by the members ; in whose 
hands, it was observed, were lodged all the eimsiderable commands in the 
army, and all the lucrative offices in the civil administration. It cannot 
be expected," added these spiritual demagogues, that men, who fatten 
on the calamities of their country, will ever embrace any effectual mea- 
'' sure for bringing them to a period, or the war to a successful issue." The 
Independents m parliament caught the same tone, and represented the con- 
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currence of so many godly men^ fn different congreptions^ in lamenting 
ONE evil^ as the effect of the immediate ^eration of we Holy Spirit. Su^ 
in particular, was the lai^^ of Sir Henry Vane ; who, therefore, en- 
treated the memligrs, in rindication of their own honour, and in considera- 
tion of their duty to God and their country, to lay aside all private views, 
and renounce every office attended with profit or advantage. Cromwell dso 
acted his part to admiration. He declared, that until there was a perfect 
reformation in these particulars, nothing which th^ undeMook could pos- 
sibly prosper ; for although the parliament, he added, had doubtless done 
wisely on the commencement of hostilities, in engaging severed of its mem- 
bers ID the most dangerous military commands, in order to satisfy the nation 
that they intended to share all hazards with the meanest of the people, ^airs 
were now changed ; and a change of measures, he affirmed, must take place, 
if they ever hoped to terminate the war to advantage.(l) 

On the other side, it was urged by the Presbyter^s, and particularly by 
Whitlocke, who endeavoured to show the inconveniency, as well as danger 
of the projected alteration, that the rank possessed by such as were members 
of either house of parliament prevented envy, retained the army in obedi- 
ence, and gave weight to military orders ; that greater confidence might 
safely be reposed in men of family and fortune than in mere adventurers, who 
would be apt to entertain views distinct from those- embraced by the persons 
that employed them ; that no maxim in policy was more undisputed than the 
necessity of preserving an insraarable connection between the civil and mi- 
litary power, and of retaining the lattenin strict subordination to the former; 
that the Greeks and Romans, the wisest politicians, and the most passionate 
lovers of liberty, had always entrusted to their senators the command of the 
armies of the state ; and that men, whose interests were involved with those 
of the public, and who possessed a vote in civil deliberations, would alone 
sufficiently respect the authority of the parliament, and never could be 
tempted to turn the sword against those by whom it was committed to 
them. (2) Notwithstanding the|e arguments, a committee was appointed to 
frame what was called the Self-denying Ordinance ; by which the members 
of both houses were excluded nom Ql civil and military employments — a few 
offices, which were specified, excepted ; and through the 'envf of some, the 
false modesty of others, and the republican and fanatical views of many, it 
at last received the sanction of parli^ent. 

In consequence of this ordinance, Essex, Warwick, Manchester, Den- 
beigh. Waller, firereton, and others, resigned their commands, and received 
the thanks of both houses. Cromwell, who was a member of the lower house, 
should also have been discarded ; bjit this impartiality would have disap- 
pointed the views of those who had introduced the Self-denying Ordinance. 
Care was therefore taken, a t j^e time the other officers resigned their com- 
mis8ions> that he should bcNMt with a body of horse to rdieve Taunton, 
then besitt^ by the royalists. Hie absence being remarked, orders were 
dispatched for nis Immediate attendance in parliament. But sir Thomas 
Fairfax, the new general, having appointed a rendezvous of the army, de- 
sired leave to retain for a few days lieutenant-general Cromwell, whose ad- 
vice, he wrote to the parliament, would he useful in supplying the place of 
those officers who had resided : and shortly after he begged, with much 
earnestness, that Cromwell might be permitted to serve during the ensuing 
ca^aign.(3) 

Thus, my dear Philip, the Independents, though the minority, prevailed 
by art and cunning over the Presbyterians ; and bestowed the whole milit^ 
authority, in appearance, upon Fairfax, but in reality upon Cromwell. Fair- 
fax, who was equally eminent for courage and humanity, sincere in his pro- 
fessions, dislntereBted in his views, and open in his conduct, would have 
formed one of the most diining characters of that age, had not the extreme 


’1) Ruthworth, vol. vi. Clarendon, toI. t. 
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iiArrowness of his genius, in every thing hut war, diminished the lustre of 
his merit, and renirored the part which he acted, even when vested with the 
supreme command, but secondary and subordinate. Cromwell, by whose 
sagacity and insinuation the general was entirely governed, though natu- 
rally of an imperious and domineering temper, knew to employ, when 
cessary, the most profound dissimulation, the most oblique aM r^ned arti- 
fice, and the semolance of the greatest moderation and simplicity. His 
vigorous capacity enabled him to form the deepest designs, and his enter- 
prtrang spirit was not dismayed at the boftdest imdertakingai(l) 

During this competition between the Presbyterians and Indeuendents, for 
power, both piously united in bringing to the block the venerable archbishop 
Laud, who had remained a prisoner ever since his first impeachment. He 
was now accused of high treason, in endeavouring to subvert the fundamental 
laws of the kingdom, and of other high crimes and misdemeanours. The 
same violence and the same illegality of an afccumnlative crime and con- 
structive evidence which had appeared in the case of Strafford were employ- 
ed against Laud : yet, aftpr a long trial, and the examination of above a 
hunted and fifty witnesses, the commons found so little likelihood of ob- 
taining a- judicial sentence against him, that they were obliged to have re- 
course to their legislative authority, and to pass an ordinance for taking away 
his life. “ No one,” said the aged primate, ''can be more willing to send mo 
" out of the world, than I am desirous to go.” Seven pmrs omy voted on 
this important question, the rest absenting themselves either from fear or 
shame. (2) • 

This new example of the vindictive spirit of the commons promised little 
success to the ne^tiations fur peace, which were soon after set on foot at 
Uxbridge ; where sixteen commissioners from the kiz^ met with twelve au- 
thorize by the parliament, attended by some Scottish oommisslonors. It 
was agreed that the Scottish and parliamentary commissioners should give 
in their demands with respect to throe important articles ; religion, the 
militia, and Ireland ; and that these 8houl4 be successively examined and 
discussed, in conferences with the king's commi8Bioners.(3) But H was soon 
found impracticable to come to an agreement in re^rd to any of those 
articles. * • 

Besides the insuperable difficulties in regard to religion, the artide of the 
militia was an eternal bar against all accommodation. The king’s partisans 
had always maintained, that the fears and jealousies of the parliament, after 
the effectual measures taken in 1641 for the security of public liberty, were 
either feigned or groundless. Charles however offem, in order to cure tlieir 
apprehensions, that tlie arms of the state should be entrusted, during three 
years, to twenty commissioners, who should be named, either by common 
agreement between him and the parliament, or one half by him, and the other 
by thh parliament. But the parliamentary commissioiMrs positively insisted 
on being entrusted with the absolute power of the sword, for at least seven 
years. This, they affirmed, was essential to their safoty. Oh die other 
hand, tlie- king’s commissionerB asked, whether t^re was equity in 8e>- 
curing only one party, and leaving the q^er, dnNng the space ^ seven 
years, (mtirely at the mercy of tlmr enemies ? and whether, if unlimited 
authority was entrusted to the parliament for so long a term, it would not 
he ef»y for them to keep for ever possession of the sword, as well as of 
every dep^tinent of civil power and jurisdiction? (4) After the debate had 
been carried on to no purpose for twenty day% the commissioners sepa- 
rated, and returned to London and Oxford. 

While the king was thus endeavouring, though in vain, to bring about an 
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(8) Dugdale, p. 75S. Whitlocke, p. 121. ^ 

(4) Duffdale, p. 677. The parliamentary commissionerB were sdriess unreasonable in 
regard to Ireland. They demanded, that the truce with the rebels should be declared 
null ; that the maDaRement of the war should be given np entirely to tbepslrliameBt ; 
and, attertlie conquest of Ireland, that the nomination of the lord'lfeUtenant and ofthe 
judges, or, in other words, the sovereignty of that kingdom, also should rSlnSin In their 
hands. Ibid. p. 826. 
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accommodation with the English parliament, by the most humiliating con- 
cessions, some events happened in Scotland that aeomed to promise a mere 
prosperous issue to his declining affairs. James Graham, marquis of Mon- 
trose, a man of a bold and generous spirit, filled with indignation to see the 
majority of two kingdoms conspire against their lawful and, in many re- 
spects, indulgent Mverei^, undertook by bis own credit, and that of a few 
friends, who had not yet lor^t their alle^anoe, to raise such commotionB in 
Scotland, as should oblige the Covenanters to recaH their forces. In this 
design he was assisted by a body of the Maedenaldsy who came -over from 
Ireland to recover the county of ICintore, out of whkh they had been driven 
about fifty years before by the Argyle family. With these adventurers, 
who amounted to about twelve hundred, and eight hundred native High- 
landers, very indififerently armed, he defeated an army of six thousand 
Covenanters, under lord Eldio, near Perth, and killed two thousand of 

In cuDsequence of this victory, by whidi be acquired arms and ammuni- 
tion, Montrose was enabled to prosecute his enterprise, though not without 
incredible difficulties. The greater part of the low country Scots were ex- 
tremely attached to the Covenant ; and such as bore affection to the royal 
cause were over-awed by the established authority of the opposite party. 
But Montrose, whose daring soul delighted in perilous undertwings, mudra 
every danger, and seized the most unexpected advantages. He retreated sixty 
miles in the face of a superior army without sustaining any loss : he took 
Dundee by assault, and defeated the msfrquis of Argyle at Innerlochy, after 
having gratified the Macdonalds with the pillage of that nobleman's coun- 
trv.(2) The power of the Campbells being thus broken, the Highbinders, 
who were in general well affect^ to the royal cause, joined Montrose in 
more consider^le bodies. By their assistance he successively defeated Baillie 
and Urrey, two officers of reputation, sent from England to crush him, and 
who were confident of victory from the superiority of their numbers, as well 
as from the discipline of their tnoops. He defeated Baillie a second time, 
with great slaughter, at Alford.(3) And the terror of his name, and the ad- 
miration of his valour, being now greflt all over the north o^ Scotland, he 
summoned his friends and partisans, and prepared himself for marching into 
the southern provinces, in order there to restore tlie king's author ity, and 
give a final blow to the power of the Covenanters. 

But, unhappily for Charles, before Montrose could carry his success so 
far as to oblige toe Covenanters to withdraw any pant of their forces, events 
had taken place in England which rendered the royal cause almost despe- 
rate. In consequence of the change in the formation of the parliamentary 
army, the officers, in most regiments, assumed the wiritual as well as mili- 
tary command over their men. They supplied the place of chaplains and, 
during the intervals of action, occupied tnemBelves in sermons, pilfers, and 
pious exhortations. These w^ effusions were mistaken by the soldiers, and 
perhaps even by those who uttered them, for ^vine illuminations ; and mve 
new weight to the autho^ty of the officers, and new eneigy te the v^ur 
of their trocms. In mardhing to battle, th«w lifted up tl^ boIeIs to God ii^ 
psalms and hymns, and made the whole find resOand with spiritual as well 
as martial mu8ie.(4) The sense of present dangm* was lost « the prospect 
of eternal feheity ; wounds were esteemed meritorions in so holy a e^se, 
and death martyrdom. Et^ one seemed ammated, not with the vain idea 
of conquest or the ambitionW worldly gceatnessy bntby the brighter hope 
of attaining in heaven an everlastii^p crown of glory. 

The royalists, ignorant the imueDce. of this onthnsiasm, in rousing 
the courage of their .antagonists, treated it with contempt and ridicule. In 
the mean time, their own licentmus conduct, if bss ludicroui^. was lees be- 
coming the characj(^||!pf soldiers or of citizens. More fomddable even to 

OJ RuthwAFth, vol. vi. Wishart^ cbap. v. 

(e) Burnet^ Hit4. vol. i. Wisbart, chap. 10. 

(8) Ruahworth, vol. viii. Wisbart. chap. fl. 

(4) Kuihwortbi vol. vi. Harria'a Oliver Cromwell. 
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their friends than to their enemies, they in some nlaces committed unirer- 
aal spoil and havo^, and laid the country waste oy their undistinguishinj; 
rapine. So great, in a word, was tiie distress become, that many of the most 
devoted friends of the chun^ and monarchy now wi^ed for such success to 
the parliamentary forces as might put a stop to these oppressions : and the 
depredations committed in Scotland, bv the Highlanders under Montrose, 
made the wproach of the royal army tne object of terror to both parties, 
over the whole island.(l) 

Under these disadvantages, it was impossible for the king much longer to 
continue the war: the very licentiousness of his own troops was sufficient 
to ruin his cause. On the opening of the campaign, however, being joined 
by the princes Rupert and Maurice, he left Oxford with an army of fifteen 
wousand men, determined to strike some decisive blow. The new -modelled 
parliamentary army, under Fairfax and Cromwell was posted at Windsor, 
and amounted to aliout twenty-two thousand men. Yet Charles in spite of 
their vigilance, effected the relief of Chester, which had long been block- 
aded by sir William Brereton ; and, in his return southward, he took Lei- 
cester by storm, after a furious assault, and ratified his soldiers with on im- 
mense booty. Fifteen hundred prisoners fell into his hands. (2) 

farmed at this success, Fainax, who had received orders from the par- 
liament to besiege Oxford during the king’s absence, immediately left that 
plaM, and marched to Leicester, with an intention of giving battle to the 
royal army. Charles, in the mean time, was advancing toward Oxford, in 
order to raise the siege, which he apprehended was already in some forward- 
ness ; so that the two armies were within a few miles of each other, before 
they were aware of their danger. The king called a council of war ; in 
which it was rashly resolved, through the influence of prince Rupert and 
the impatient spirit of the nobility and gentry, immediately to engage Fair- 
fax ; tnough the royalists had the prospect of being soon reinforced with 
three thousand horse and two thousand foot, under experienced officers. 
They accordingly advanced upon the parliamentary army, which was drawn 
up in order of battle on a rising ground, in the neighbourhood of the village 
of Naseby. - ^ 

The king himself commanded the main body of the royal ormy^ prince 
Rupert the right wing, and sir Marmaduke Langdale the left. The main 
body of the parliamentary am^ was conducted by Fairfax, seconded by 
Skippon ; the right wing by Cromwell ; the left by Ireton, Cromwell s 
son-in-law. Prince Rupert began the charge with his usual impetuosity and 
success. Ireton’s whole wing was routed and chased off the fiSd, and him- 
self wounded and taken prisoner. The king led on his main body with firm- 
ness ; and dirolayed, in the action, all the conduct of an experienced gene- 
ral, and all tne Muram of a gallant soldier. The parliamentary inmntry 
was broken, in spite of the utmost efforts of Fairfax and Skippon, and would 
have been totally routed, if the body of reserve had not been brought to 
their relief. Meanwhile Cromwell, having broken the left wing of the roy- 
alists, under Langdale, and pursued it a little w^, returned upon the king's 
infantry, and threw them mto confusion. At length prince Rupert, who 
had imprudent^ wasted his time in a fruitless attempt to seize the enemy’s 
artillery, joined the king with his cavalry, though too late to turn the tide 
of the battle. ‘'One charge more," cried Charles, “and we recover the 
“ day !" But his troops, aware of the disadvantage under which they la- 
boured could by no means be prevailed on to renew the combat. He was 
obliged to q^t the fidd ; and although the parliament had a thousand, and 
he only eight hundred men slain, scarce any victory could be more complete. 


(1) Ruibwortfa, vol. vii. ClsreDdon, voU v. This licentiouineai was psrtlv occssiooed 


msniiere, bi^ promoted the lame Bpiric of disorder ; aud too niaoT other commaoderB, 
•irmcbard Oreoville, Goring, and Gerrard, improred on the perniciouB example. Id*, 
ibid. 

( 2 ) Clarendon, toI. t. 
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Near five thousand of the royalists were made prisoners, among whom were 
five hundred officers ; and aU the king^s baggage, artillery, and ammunition, 
fell into the hands of the enemy.(l) 


LETTER VIL 


England from tha Battle of Naeehy to the Execution of Charles I. and the 
Subversion of the Monarchy in L649 

After the battle of Naseby, the king's affairs went so fast to ruin in all 
quarters, that he ordered the prince of Wales, now fifteen years of age, to 
make his escape beyond sea, and save at least one part of the royal mifiily 
from the violence of the parliament. The prince retired to Jersey, and ar- 
terwards to Paris, where he joined the queen, who had fled thither from 
Exeter, at the time the earl of Essex conducted the parliamentary army to 
the West. The king himself retreated first to Hereford, then to Aberga- 
venny ,* and remained some time in Wales, in hopes of raising a body of in- 
fantry in that loyal but exhausted country. 

In the mean time the parliamentary generals and the Scots made them- 
selves masters of almost everyplace of importance in the kingdom, and 
every where routed and dispersed the royalista Fairfax and Cromwell im- 
mediately retook Leicester ; and having also reduced Bridgewater, Bath, 
and Sherborne, they resolved, before they divided their forces, to besiege 
Bristol, into which prince Rupert had thrown himself, with an intention of 
defending to the uttermost a place of so much consequence. Vast prepara- 
tions were made for an enterprise, which, from the strength of the garrison, 
and the reputation of the governor, was expected to require the greatest 
exertions of valour and perseverance. But so precarious a quality, in most 
men, is military courage, that ajpoorer defence was not made by any town 
during the course of the war. Tliough prince Rupert had written a letter 
to the l^g, in which he undertook to hold out four months if Jihe garrison 
did not mutiny, he surrendered the place a few days after, on articles of 
capitulation, and at the first summons.(2) 

Charles, astonished at this unexpected event, which was scarcely less fatal 
to the royal cause than the battle of Naseby, and full of indignation at the 
manner in which so important a ci^ had been given up at the very time he 
was collecting forces mr its relief instantly recalled all prince Rupert's 
commissions, and ordered him to quit the kingdom. After an unsuccessful 
attempt to raise the siege of Chester, the king himself took refuge with the 
remains of his broken army in Oxford, where he continued during the win- 
ter season.(3) 

Fairfax and Cromwell having divided their armies, after the taking of 
Bristol, reduced to obedience aU the west and middle counties of England ; 
while the Scots made themselves masters of Carlisle, and other places of im- 
portance in the North. Lord Digby, in attempting to break into Scotland, 
and join Montrose with twelve hundred horse, was defeated at Sherbum, in 
Yorkshire, by colonel Copely ; and, to complete the king' s misfortunes, news 
/ soon after arrived, ^at Montrose himseli^ the only remaining hope of the 
royal party, was at last routed. 

That gallant nobleman, having descended into the low country, had de- 

(1) Whitlocks, p. 145, 146. Ruihwortb, vol. vii. ^Clarendon, vol. iv. Among other 
apoila, the king's cabinet*fell into the hands of tbWenemy. It contained copies of ois 
letters to the queen, which were afterward wantonly published hy the parliament, ac- 
companied with many malicious comments. They are written with delicacy and ten- 
demeu ; and, at worst, only show that be was too fondly attwhed to_ a wonian of wit 
and beauty, who had the misfortune to be a papist, and who h^ acqmred a dangerous 
asMDdant over him. She is certainly chargeable with some of Ins most unpopulart and 
oven arbitnry measures. 

g) Rushwortb, vol. vii. Clarendon, vol. iv. 

W Id, ibid. 
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feated the whole force of the Covenanten at Kileyth, and left them no re- 
maina of an army in Scotland. Edinburgh oMned its ntes to him ; and 
many of the nobuity and gentry, who eecreUv favoured the royid eause^ 
when they saw a force able to support them, dedared openly for it. But 
Montrose, advancing still farther south, in hopes of being joined by lord 
Digby, was surpriM, through the negligence oi his scouts, at Philiphaugh, 
in Eterick Forest, by a strong body of cavalry under David Lesly, who had 
been detached from the Scottisli army in Engiand, in order to check the ca- 
reer of this heroic leader ; and, after a sharp conflict, in which he displayed 
the highest exertions of valour, the marquis was obliged to quit the field, 
and fly with his broken forces into the IIighlands.(l) 

The Covenanters used their victory with great rigour. Many of the pri- 
soners were butchered in cold blood ; and s& Robert Spotswood, sir ^ilip 
Nisbet, sir WilHam Rolls, colonel Nathaniel Gordon, Andrew Guthry, son 
of the bishop of Murray, and William Murray, son of the earl of Tullibar- 
dine, were condemned and executed. The clergy incited the civil power to 
this severity, and even solicited that more blood might be spilt upon the 
scaffold. Ine pulpit thundered against all who did the work of the Lord 
deceitfully. “Thine eye shall not pity ?*' and Thou shalt not spare !" 
were maxims frequently inculcated after every execution.(2) 

The king's condition, during the winter, was truly deplorable. Harassed 
by discontented officers, who over-rated those services and sufferings which 
they now apprehended must for ever go unrewarded, and by generous friends 
whose mismrtunos wrung his heart mth sorrow ; oppressed by past disasters, 
and apprehensive of future calamities, he was in no period of ms unfortunate 
life more sincerely to be pitied. In vain did he attempt to negotiate with 
the parliament : they would not deign to listen to him, but gave him to un- 
derstand, that he must yield at discretlon.(3) The only remaining body of 
his troops, on which fortune could exercise her rigour, and which he had 
ordered to march toward Oxford under lord AsUey, in order to reinforce the 
garrison of that place, was met by colonel Morgan at Stowe, and totally dc- 
ibated. “ You have done your work," saifl Astley to the parliamentary offi- 
cers by whom he was taken prisoner ; “ and may now go to play, unless you 
“ choose to flill fiut among yourselves."(4) 

Thus deprived of all hope of prevailing over the inflexibility of the parlia- 
ment, either by arms or treaty, the omy prospect of better fortune that 
remained to the king was in the dissensions of nis enemies. The civil and 
relimous disputes between the Presbyterians and Independents agitated the 
whole kingdom. The Presbyterian religion was now established m England 
in all its forms : and its followers, pleading the eternal obligations of the 
Covenant to extirpate schism and heresy, menaced their opponents with the 
same rigid persecution under which they themselves had groaned while held 
in subjection by the hierarchy. Bht although Charles entertained some 
hopes of reaping advance from these divisions, he was much at a loss to 
determine with which side it would be most for his interest to take part. 
The Presbyterians were, by ^eir principles, less inimied to monarchy, but 
they were bent upon the extirpation of prel^y ; whereas the Independents, 
though resolute to lay the foundation of a republican government, as they 
jiretended not to ere^ themselves into a nauonal (ffiurch, might possibly 


(IJ Wiibart, chap. 18. Ruth worth,, voL vii. Montrote'a army, whan attacked by 
Lesly, was nrach rrauced by the deiertion of the Highlanders, who had returned home 
111 ^at numbers, in order to secure the plunder they had acquired in the South, and 
which they considered as inexhaustible wealth. Id. Ibid. 

(S) Burnet, ^i«/. vol. i. See also Guthrie’s Memoir*. The Presbyterians about this 
time, by coosidertug themselves as the chosen people of God, and regulatSog their con- 
duct by the niaxiius of the Old Testament, seem to hare departed totally from the spirit 
of the Gospel. Instead of for|[iving their enemies, they bad no bowels or conuiaulon ior 
those who differed from them in the slightest article of faith. 

(8) Clarendon, rol. ir. 

t4> Rusbworth, vol. vii. It was the same Astley who made the fbHowing slmit but 
eniphatical prayer before be led on hii memAt the battle of Edgehill : O Loed, tbiMi 
' kiiowest how busy 1 must be this day : it I forget thee, do not thou forget me •" and 
then cried, *' March on, boys !” Warwick, p. S89, 
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admit the re-e8tabliahment of the hierarchy ; and Charles was, at all times, 
willing to put episcopal jurisdiction in comnetstion with regal author!^. 

But the approach of Fairfax toward Oxford put an end to these d^^ra- 
tions, and induced the king to embrace a measure that must ever be considered 
as imprudent. Afraid of falling into the hands of his insolent enemies, and 
of being led in triumph by them, he resolved to throw hll&self on the gene- 
rosity of the Scots ; without sufficiently reflectii^ that he must, by such a 
step, disgust his English subjects of all denominations, and that the Scottish 
Covenanters, in whom he meant to repose so much confidence, were not only 
his declared enemies, but now acted as auxiliaries to the English parliament. 
He left Oxford, however, and retired to their camp before Newark. The 
Scotti^ gener^ and commissioners affected great si^rise at the appear- 
ance of Charles, though previously acquainted with his design : and while 
they paid him all the exterior respect due to his dignity, and appointed 
him a guard under pretence of protecting him, they made him in reality a 
prisonor.(l) 

The next step which the Scots took, in regard to the unfortunate monarch, 
was to assure the English parliament, that they had entered into no treaty 
with the king, and that his arrival among them was altogether unexpected. 

! 'ensible, however, of the value of their prisoner, and alarmed at some mo- 
tions of the English army, they thought proper to retire northward, and 
f xed their camp at Newcastle. This movement was highly ^eeable to 
Charles, who now began to entertain the most sanguine hopes of protection 
from the Scots. But he soon found eau^ to alter his opimon ; and had, in 
the mean time, little reason to be pleased with his situation. All his friends 
were kept at a distance, and all correspondence with them was prohibited. 
And the Covenanters, after insulti^ him from the pulpit, and engaging him, 
by deceitful or unavailing negotiations, to disarm his adherents in both 
kingdoms, agreed to deliver him up to the English parliament, on condition 
of being paid their arrears, which were compounded at four hundred thou- 
sand pounds sterling. (21 The king was accordinglv put into the hands of 
the parliamentary commissioners, and conducted under a guard to Holmby, 
in the county of Northampton. ^ ^ 

The civil war was now over. The Scots returned to their own country, 
and every one submitted to the authoritv of the ruling powers. But the 
dominion of the parliament was of short duration. No sooner was the king 
subdued, thanTthe division between the Presbyterians and Independents be- 
came every day more evident ; and as nothing remained to confine the wild 
projects of zeal and ambition, after the sacred boundaries of law had been 
violated, the Independents, who, in consequence of the Self-denyii^ Or- 
dinance, had obtained the command of the army, solaced themselves with the 
prospect of a new revolution. Such a revolution as they desired was accom- 
i)lished by the assistance of the military power, which tumbled the parlia- 
ment from its slippery thronet ^ 

The manner in which this revi^tion was effected it must now be our busi- 
ness to examine, and to notice tb)e most striking circumstances that accom- 
panied it. The Presbyterians still retained the superiority among the com- 
mons, and all the peers, except lord Say, were esteemed oi that pi^y ; but 
the Independents, to whom the inferior sectaries adhered, predominated in 
the army, and the troops on the new establishment were universally infected 
with that enthusiastic spirit. Aware of this, as well as that their anta^ 
mrts trusted to the sword, in their projects for acquiring an aacendapt, uie 
Presbyterian party in parliament, under pretence of easing the public bur- 
dens, obtainup a vote for disbanding one part of the army, and for sending 


0) Suibwortb, vol. vii. Clarsodon, vol. v. ..... 

(8) Rutbwortfa, vol. vii. Par/. Nist. vol. xv. The infamy of this traniacpon had ioch 
an effect on the members of the Scottish parliament, that they voted the king should bo 
pmtected, and his liberty insisted on. Bn* *kfi mnerRl Ruemblv interoosed. and de- 
clared, that as he refuted to take the Ci 
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another part of it into Ireland^ in order to subdue the reb^ in that king- 
doin.(l) 

The* armv bad amall inclination to the service of Ireland, e barbunus 
country laid waste W massacres, and still less to disband. Most of the of- 
ficers having risen the lowest conditions, were alarmed at the thought 
of returning to their original poverty, at a time when they hoped to enjoy, 
in ease and tranquillity, that pay which they had earned through so many 
dangers and fati^es. They entered into mutinous combinations ; and the 
two houses of parliament, under apprehensions for their own safety, incon- 
siderately sent Cromwell, Ireton, and Fleetwood, the secret authors of all 
these discontents, to make offera to the army, and inquire into the cause of 
its distemperi. 

This was the crisis for Cromwell to lay the foundation of his future great- 
ness ; and he did not fail to take advantage of it. By his suggestion, a mea- 
sure was embraced^ which at once brought matters to extremity, and ren- 
dered the mutiny incurable. In opposition to the parliament at Westmin- 
ster, a kind of military parliament was formed ; consisting, first, of a council 
of the principal officers, in imitation of the house of peers ; and next, of a 
more free representation of the army, by the election of two private men or 
inferior officers, under the title of Agitators, from each troop or company.(2) 
This terrible consistory declared, that they found no distempers in the army, 
but many grievances ; and immediately voted the offers of the parliament 
unsatisfaetory.{S) 

The two houses of parliament ma^e one more trial of their authority ; they 
voted, that all the troops that did not engage to serve in Ireland should in- 
stantly be disbanded in their quarters. In answer to this vote, the council 
of the army, which was entirely governed by Cromwell, commanded a gene- 
ral rendezvous of all the regiments, in order to provide for their common 
interests. And, at the same time that they thus prepared themselves for 
opposition to the parliament, they struck a blow, wnicn at once decided the 
victory in their favour. They sent to Holmby, where the king was still 
confined, a party of horse, under cornet Joyce, a famous agitator ; and this 
rough soldier, ludely entering the royal apartment, and pointing to his 
troopers when a^ed for his authority, conducted the astonished monarch to 
the rendezvous of the army, at Triplo-heath, near Cambridge.(4) 

The parliament, when informed of this event, were thrown into the utmost 
consternation. Nor was Fairfax, the general, who was totally ignorant of 
the enterprise of Joyce, a little surprised at the arrival of his sovereip^n. 
That bola measure had been solely concerted by Cromwell ; who, by seizmg 
the king's person, and thus depriving the parliament of any means of accom- 
modation with him, hoped to be able to dictate to them, in the name of the 
army, what conditions ne thought proper. He accordingly engas^ Fairfax, 
over whom he had acquired the most absolute ascendwt, to advance with 
the troops to St. Albans, in order to overawe the deUberations of the two 
houses. This movement had the desired effect. The resolution, by wlildi 
the military petitioners had been declared public enemies, was readied ;(5) 
and the army, hoping by terror alone to effect their purposes, entered into a 
negotiation with their masters, without advancing any nciarer to the capitaL 

In that negotiation, the advantages were greatly in favour of the army. 
They had not only the sword in their hand, but the parliament was now b^ 
come the object of general hatred and avei^on, as much as ever it had been 
the Idol of superstitious veneration. The Self-denying Ordinance, intro- 
duced only to serve a temporary purpose, was soon laid aside, by tacit con- 
sent ; and the members, sharing all offices of power and profitjmonff ^em, 
proceeded with impunity in oppressing the helpless people. Thou^ near 
one half the lands, rents, and revenues of the kingdom had been sequestered, 

(l)ltuihwonb, vol. vii. 

(2^ Ibid. 

i s) Whitlocke, p. 250. 

4) Clarendon, rul. V. Rushwortli , vol. vii. 

5; Id. ibid. 
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the taxes arid itapoaitions were far higher than in any former period of the 
English mvei’nment. The excise, an i^iouB tax, formerly unknown to the na- 
tion, had been Introduced : and it was now extended over provisions. And the 
common neceashfies of life. But what excited the most universal complaint 
was the unlimited tyranny and despotic rule of the countr}'' committees; 
which could sequester, fine, imprison, and corporally punish w^hout law or 
remedy.(l) They interpos^ even in question of private property ; and, 
under emouf of malignancy, the^ exerci^ vengeance against tneir private 
enemie8. (i2) Thus, my dear Philip, instead of one Star-chamber, whi^ bad 
been abolished, a CTeat number were anew erected, fortified with better pre- 
tences, and armed with more unlimited authority. 

The parliamentary leaders, conscious of their decay in popularity, were 
reduced to despair on the approacli of the army, and the army, no less sen- 
sible of it, were thereby encouraged in their usurpations on the parliament ; 
in which they copied exactly the model set them by the parliament itself, in 
its late usurpations upon the crown. They rose every day in their demands : 
one claim was no sooner yielded, than another, still more enormous and exor- 
bitant, was presented. At first they pretended only to petition for what 
concerned themselves as soldiers ; then, they must have a vindication of 
their character ; anon, it was necessary that their enemies should be punish- 
ed ; and, at last, they claimed a right of new-moulding the government, and 
of settling the nation. (3) They even proceeded so far as to name eleven 
members, the very leaders of the Presbyterian party, whom, in general 
terms, they charged with high treason, enemies to the army, and even 
counsellors to the parliament : and they insisted, that these members should 
be immediately sequestered from parliament, and thrown into prison. {A) The 
commons replied, that they could not proceed so far ^on a general warge. 
The army produced, as precedents, the cases of Strafford and Laud ; and 
the obnoxious members themselves, not willing to be the occasion of discord, 
begged leave to retire from the house. (5) 

The army seemed satisfied with, this proof of submission ; and, in order to 
preserve appearances, they removed, at the desire of the parliament, to a 
greater distance from London, and fixed their head-quarters at Reading, still 
carrying the king along with them. Nor was Charles dfspleased at this 
jealous watchfulness over his person. He now began to find of what con- 
sequence he was to both parties ; and fortune, amid all his calamities, seemed 
again to flatter him. The parliament, afraid of bis forming some accommo- 
dation with the army, addressed him in a more respectful style than former- 
ly; and even invited him to reside at Richmond, and contribute his assist- 
ance toward the settlement of the nation. The chief officers of the army 
treated him with regard, and tdke^ upon all occasions of restoring him to his 
just powers and prerogatives. Nay, the settlement of his revenue and au- 
thority was insisted on, in the public declarations of the military body ; so 
that the royalists, every where, entertained hopes of the re-establishment of 
monarchy, (fi) 

^ Thouffh the king kept his ear open to all proposals, and noped to hold the 
balance between the opposite parties, he entertamed more hopes of an accom- 
modation with the army than the parliament, whose rigour ne had severely 
felt. To this opinipn he was particularly inclined, by the proposal sent from 
the council of officers for the settlement of the nation ; in which they nei- 
ther insisted on the abolition of episcopacy nor on the punishment of the 
royalists — ^the very points he had the ^eatest reluctance to yield, and which 
had rendered every former negotiation abortive. He also hoped, that, by 
gratifying a fbw. persons with titles and preferments, he might draw over 

(11 Clemeot Walker’s .Ruihworth, voL vi. Pari. Hut. vol. xv. 
(l5 Id. ibid. 

(S) Roibworth, vol. vii. and viii. . • . . . 

(4) The names of these members were sir Philip Stapleton, sir Williim Lewis, sir John 

Clotworthv, sir William Waller, sir John Maynard, Hollis, Massay, Glyn, Long, Har- 
ley, Nichole. Rushworth, vol. vii. ^ 

(5) Ibid. 

(6) Rnshwortb, nbi sup. 
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;he whole military power^ and at once reinstate himself in his civU authority. 
To Cromwell he offered a garter, a peerage, and the command of the army ; 
ind to Ireton, the lieutenancy of Ireland. Nor did he think that private 
[gentlemen, by birth, could entertain more ambitious views. (1) 

Cromwell, willing to keep a door open for an accommodation with the 
<ing, if the course of events should render it necessary, pretended to listen 
:o these secret negotiations ; but he continued, at the same time, his scheme 
)f reducing the parliament to subjection, and of depriving it of all means of 
resistance. For this purpose it was required, that the militia of the city of 
London should be chan^, the Presbyterian commissioners displaced, and 
the command restored to those who during the course of the war had con- 
stantly exercised it. The parliament complied even with so imperious a de- 
mand ; hoping^ to find a more favourable opportunity for revering its 
authority and influence. But the impatience of the city deprived that as- 
sembly of all pros^ct of advantage from its cautious measures, and afforded 
the army a plausible pretext for their concerted violence. A petition against 
the alteration of the militia was carried to Westminster, accompaniea by a 
seditious multitude, who besieged the house of commons, and obliged the 
members to reverse the vote they had so lately pa6sed.(2) 

No sooner was intelligence of this tumult conveyed to Reading, than the 
army was put in motion, and marched toward the capital ; in order to vin- 
dicate, as they said, the invaded privileges of parliament against the sediti- 
ous citizens, and restore that assembly to its just freedom of debate and 
counsel. They were met on Iloun^low-heath by the speakers of the two 
houses, accompanied with eight peers, and about sixty commoners ; who 
having secretly retired from the city, presented themselves before the army 
with their maces, and aU the ens^s of their dignity, complaining of the 
violence put upon them, and cravii^ protection. (3) Thus encouraged, the 
army advanced to chastise the rebelfious city, and reinstate the violated par- 
liament. 

Meanwhile the remaining members prepared themselves with vigour for 
defence, and determined to resist the violence of the army. The two houses 
immediately cho^e new speakers, renewed their orders for enlisting troops, 
and comman^d the train-bands to man the lines. But the terror of an un- 
iversal pillage, and even of a massacre, having seized the timid inhabitants, 
the parliament was obliged to submit. The army marched in triumph 
through the city, but without committing any outrage. They conducted to 
Westminster the two speakers, who resumed their seats, as if nothing had 
happened ; and the eleven impeached members, being accused as the authors 
of the tumult, were expelled. Seven peers were impeached ; the lord mayor, 
one sheriff, and three aldermen, were sent to the Tower; several citizens 
and officers of the militia were committed to prison ; the lines round the city 
were levelled ; the militia restored to the Independents ; several regiments 
were quartered in Whitehall and the Mews; and the parliament being re- 
duced to absolute servitude, a d^ was appointed for a solemn thanksgiving 
to God for the restoration of its liberty.(4) 

The Independents, who had secretly concurred in all the encroachments 
of the military upon the civil power, exulted in their victory. They had 
now a near prospect of moulding the government into the form of that imagi- 
nary republic which had long been the object of their widies ; and they vam- 
ly expected, by the terror of the sword, to impose a more perfect system of 
liberty on the nation, without perceiving that they themselves, by such a 
conduct, must become slaves to some military dpspot. Yet were the leaders 
of this party. Vane, Fiennes, St. John, and others, the men in England most 
celebrated for sound thought and deep design : so certain it is, that ano«- 
travagant passion for sway wiU make the most prudent overlook the danger- 
ous consequences of those measures which seem to tend to theix own aggran- 

(1) Part. Hist, vol. xvi. Clarendon, voL v, Hume, vol. vii. 

(2) Kuibworth, vol. vii. ® 

ra) Rushworth, vol. viii. 

(4^ Ibid. Home; vol. vii. 
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lizement.—- Men under the influence of such a passion may be said to see 
tbjects only on one side ; ^ hence the hero and the politician^ as well as the 
over^ in the failure of their self-deceiving projects, have often occasion to 
ament their own blindness. 

The king, however, derived some temporary advantages from this revolu- 
ion. ^ The leaders of the army, having now establidlied their dominion over 
he city and parliament, ventured to bring their captive sovereign to his 
)alace of Hampton>court ; where he lived, for a time, with an appearance 
»f dignity and freedom. He still entertained hopes that his negotiations 
vith the generals would be crowned with success, and declined all advances 
rom the parliament. CromweU, it is asserted, really intended to have made 
1 private bargain with the king, but found insuperable difficulties in at- 
tempting to reconcile the military fanatics to such a measure. This reason, 
t is at least certain, he assigned for more seldom admitting the visits of the 
cing's friends. The a^tators, he said, had already rendered him odious to 
he army, by representing him as a traitor, who, for the sake of private in- 
terest, was ready to betray the cause of God to the great enemy oi piety and 
:eligion.(l) 

Cromwell thus finding, or pretending to find, that he could not safely dose 
vith the king's proposals, afiected to be much alarmed for his majesty's 
lafety. Desperate projects, he asserted, were formed by the agitators 
igainst the life of the captive monarch ; and he was apprehensive, he said, 
that the commanding officers might not be able to restrain those desperate 
mthusiasts from efiecting their bloody purpose. (2) In order, however, that 
ao precaution might seem to be neglect^, the guards were doubled upon 
liim, the promiscuous concourse of people was restrained, and a more jealous 
care was exerted in attending his person ; all under colour of protecting him 
From danger, but really with a view of making his present situation uneasy 
bo him. 

TheM artifices soon produced the desired eflfect. Charles took a sudden 
resolution of withdrawing himself from Hampton-court. He accordingly 
made his escape, attended bv three gentlemen, in whom he placed particular 
confidence, namely, sir John Berkeley, Ashburnham, and Legg, though 
seemingly without any rational plan for the future dispoShl^f nis person. 
He first went toward the sea-coast, and expressed neat, anxiety, that a cer- 
tain ship, in which it was supposed he intended to nave transported himself 
beyond sea, had not arrived. After secreting himself for some time at Titch- 
Reld, he determined to put himself under the protection of Hammond, gover- 
nor of the Isle of Wight, nephew to Dr. Hammond, his favourite chaplain, 
but intimately connected with the republican partj. For this purpose, 
Ashburnham and Berkeley were dispatimed to that island, but witn orders 
not to discover to the governor the place where the king lay concealed, until 
the^ had obtained a promise from nim, that he would not deliver up his 
majesty to the parliament or army. Such a promise would have been a slen- 
der security j yet Asliburnham imprudently, if not treacherously, brought 
Hammond to Titchfield, without exacting it : and the king was obliged to 
accompany him to Carisbrook-castle in the Isle of Wight ; where, although 
received with expressions of duty and respect, be found himself in reality a 
prisoner.(3) 

It is impossible to say how far the firmest mind may, on some oceasions, 
be influenced by the apprehensions of personal danger ; but it is certain that 
Charles never took a weaker step, or one more ^eeable to his enemies, 
tban in abandoning his palace of Hampton-court. There, though a captive, 
he was of more consequence than he could possibly be any where else, un- 
less at the head of an army. He was now indeed far enough removed from 

n) Clarendon, vol. v. Ruthworth, vol. vili^ 

(9) Ibid.: 

(S) All the hiitorians of that Rae, except Clerendoni whose authority is chiefly follow- 
ed in this narration, represent the l[ing% departure for the Isle of Wight as altogether 
voluntary. He seems to hare probability on his side, in ascribing that measure partly to 
uecessity. //is/, vol. v. 
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the fury of the agitators, but he was also totally separated from his adhe- 
rents, and still at the disposal of the anny< Tne generals could, no doubt, 
have sent him at any time, while in their custody, to such a place of con- 
finement : but the attempt would have b^n apt to roiise the retuning 
loyalty of the nation. It was therefore an incident as fortunath for his per- 
secutors as it proved fatal to himselfi that he should thus timidly rush into 
the snare* 

Cromwell being now freed from all anxiety in regard to the custody of the 
king's person, and entirely master of the parliament, employed himself seri- 
^iiafy to cure the disorders of the aiiny. That arrog^ant spirit, which he 
himself had sO artfully fostered among the inferior officers and private men, 
in order to prmare them for a rebellion against their miuters, and which he 
had BO Buccerafully employed against both king and parliament, was become 
dangerous to their leaders. The camp, in many respects, carried more the 
appearance of civil liberty than of nulitaiy subordination. ^ The troops 
themselves were formed into a kind of republic : and all hostile opposition 
being at an end, nothing was now talked of by these armed lepslators, but 
plans of imaginary commonwealths ; in which royalty was to be abol^ed, 
nobility set aside, all ranks of men levelled, and an nmyersal equality of 
property as well as of power; introduced among the citizens. A penect 
parity, they said, had place aniimg the elect ; and consequently the meanest 
sentinel, if enlightened by the Hmy Ghost, was entitled to equal regard with 
the highest commander.(l) 

In order to mortify this spiritual qpride, Cromwell issued orders for dis- 
continuing the meetings of tne agitators ; and having nothing farther to fear 
from the parliament, he resolved to make that assembly the instrument of 
his future authority, and feigned the most perfect obedience to its com- 
mands. But the Levellers, as the fanatical party in the army were called, 
secretly continued (heir meetings ; and at lenj^h began to affirm, that the 
military establishment, as much as any part oi the church or state, stood in 
need oi reformation. Several regiments jpined in seditious remonstrances 
and petitions ; separate rendezvous were concerted ; and evenr thing tended 
to anarchy and confusion, when the bold genius of CromweU apphed a re- 
medy adequatb' tb the disease. At a general review of the forces, he or- 
dered the ringleaders to be seized in the fi^ice of their companions. He held 
a council of war in the field ; shot one mutineer, confined ^hers, and bv this 
well-tiined rigour reduced the whole army to disciplu^ and obedience. (s) 

Cromwell's power was now too great to permit him to suffer an equal ; 
although, the better to accomplish his ambitious purposes, be willingly al- 
lowed^airfax to retain the name of commander-in-chief. But while the 
king lived, he was still in danger of, one day, finding a master. The de- 
struction of Charles was, ther^ore, the great object that thenceforth en- 
gaged ^B thoughts. Insurrections, he was sensible, would never be wanting, 
u not a general combination, in favour of a prince who was so extremely 
revered and beloved by his own party, and whom the nation in general 
began to regard with an eye of affectionate compassion. But how to 
of him was a question ndt easy to answer. To murder him privately, lAide 
the baseness of such a crimd, would expose all concerned in it to the odious 
epithets of traitors and aBsassins, and rouse universal indignation. Some 
uneimected measure, he foreasw, must be adopted which,; coinciding vHth 
the fwatical notions of the entire equality of mankind, would bear the sem- 
blance of justice, insure the devoted obedience of the army, and astonish the 
world by its novelty : but what that should -be, be could not yet fully de- 
termine. 

In order to extVicate himself from this difficulty, Cromwell had redourse 
to the counsels of Ireton ; who, having grafted the soldier on the lawyer, and 
the statesman on the saint, thought himself dissolved from the ordinary rules 
of mordity in the prosecution of his holy purposes. At bis suggestioDf 


(I) C. Walker*! Hist, qf IndMendeHcf. 
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Cromwell secretly called^ at Windsor^ a council of the chief officers of the 
army^ in order to ddiberate concerning the settlement of the nation^ and the 
future disposal of the king*tf person. And in tihat hypocritical coherence, 
after many enthusiastic prayers and fanatical effusions^ was first opened the. 
daring eounsel of subjecting the king to a judicial sentence, and of rebel 
subjects bringing their sovereign to the block for his pretended tyranny and 
mal-admini8tratIon.( 1 ) 

This resolution being solemnly formed, it became necessary to concert 
such measures as would make the parliament adopt it ; and to conduct them 
insensibly from violence to violence, till that lust act of atrocious iniquity 
should seem essential to their own safety. The Levellers were prepared for 
such a proceeding by frequent sermons from the following passage of Scrip- 
ture, on which the fanatical preachers of those times delighted to dwell : 
** Let the high praises of the Lord be in the mouth of his saints, and a two- 

edged-sword in their hands, to execute vengeance upon the Heathen, and 
** punishment upon the people ; and bind their kings^ith chains, and their 

nobles with fetters of iron ; to execute upon them the judgments written ! 
‘‘ This honour hath all his saints." 

The conspirators accordingly, as a first step toward their bloody purpose, 
instigated the Independents in the house o ^p pommons. by whom its resolu- 
tions were now wholly governed, to frame four propositions, by way of pre- 
liminaries, which were sent to the king ; and to each of which they demand- 
ed his positive assent, before they would condescend to treat with him, 
though they knew that the whole wouifd be rejected. These propositions 
were ^together exorbitant. Charles therefore demanded a personal treaty 
with the parliament ; and desired, that aU the general terms on both sides 
should be adjusted, before particular concessions on either side should be in- 
sisted on. The republican party in parliament pretended to take fire at this 
answer, and openfy inveighed against the person and government of the 
king ; while Ireton, seeming to speak the sense of the army, under the ap- 
pellation of many thousands of tbe godly, said that, the king having denied 
the four propositions, which were essential to the safety and protection of 
his people, they were freed from all obligations to allegianc<i„ y^d must settle 
the nation without any lo^er consjulting so misguided a prince. Cromwell 
added, that it was expectea the parliament would thenceforth rule and de- 
fend the kingdom by th^ir own power and resolutions, and not accustom the 
people aoy longer to expect safety and government from an obstinate man, 
whose heart (jod had hardened.(2) In consequence of these arguments, it 
was voted, that no more addresses be made to the king, nor any letters or 
messages received from him ; and that it be accounted treason for any one, 
without leave of the two houses of parliament, to have any intercourse with 
him. (3) 

By this vote the king was in reality dethroned, and the whole constitution 
formally overthrown. And the commons, in order to support so violent a 
meuure, issued a declaratioivin which the blackest calumnies were thrown 
upon||Jie king ; as if they had hoped, by blasting his fame, to prepare the 
nation for the violence intended against his person. By command of the 
army, he was shut up in close confinement ; all his servants were removed, 
and all correspondence witli his friends was' cut off. In this state of dreary 
Bolitfide, while hb expected every moment to be poisoned or assassinated, he 
reposed himself with confidence in the arms of that Great !^ing who pene- 
trates and sust^s all nature, and whose chastisements, 'if received with 
piety apd resignation, he regarded as the surest pledges of favour and uf- 
fection.(4) ^ . 

In the mean time, tiie army and parliament enjoyed not in tranquillity 

0) Ruifawerth, vol. Viib Clarendon, vol. ▼. 

(2) C. Walker's Hist, of Independencff. 

C8) Rushworth, vol. Tiii. ^ ... 

14) Hume. vol. vii. “ Whom the Lord lovetb be chastiseth ! wm indeed a text that- 
Charles had much occasion to icall to bis auistance i and a 6rm belief in tbu consolatory 
doctrine supported him under all his sufferings, and made him triumph even in the hour 
of death. 
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that power whi<^ they had usurped. The Boots^ enraged at the dep r ^a rio n 
of the Presbyterian party^ had protested against the four propositic^ as 
containing too great a du^nution of the king^a civil power, and providing 
no security for religion ; and the persons sent to London for this purpose, 
and who accompanied the Engli^ commissioners to the Isle of Wight, hod 
secretly entered into engagements with Charles for arming Scotland in his 
favour.(l) Nor was England quiet under its new mastm. The people, 
roused from their delirium, found themselves loaded with a variety of taxes 
formerly unknown, and scarcely any appearance of law or liberty remainii^ 
in the administration of government. Eveiy part of the kingdom was agi- 
tated with tumults, insurrections, and conspiracies ; and all orders of men 
were inflamed with indignation at seeing the militair prevail over the civil 
power, and both king and parliament r^uced to suDjection by a mercenary 
army. 

But although the whole English nation seemed to agree in deckring their 
detestation of military tyranny, the end which the several parties pursued 
were so different, that little concert was observed in their insurrections. A 
jealousy also prevailed between them and the Scots, who had marched a con- 
siderable army southward, under the marquis of Hamilton ; and before the 
parliament, wnere the Presbyterians had again acquired the ascendant, could 
condude a treaty on which they had entered with the king, Cromwell and 
bis associates, by their vigour and activity, had routed the Scots, and dis- 
persed or subdued all the English insurgents. But the parliament, though 
deprived of all hopes of prevailii^,*had still the courage to resist. Denzil 
Hollis, the present leader of the Presbyterians, was a man of great intrepi- 
dity ; and many others of the party seemed to inherit the same unconquer- 
able spirit. It was magnanimously proposed by these bold senators, that the 
generals and principal officers of tne army should, for their disobedience and 
usurpations, be proclaimed traitors by the parliament. (2) 

The generals, nowever, were not to bo frightened by words. They marched 
the army to London ; and placing guards in Whitehall, the Mews, St. James's, 
Durham-house, Covent-garden, and Palace-yard, surrounded the parliament 
with their fni;ge^ Yet the commons attempted, in the face of the army, to 
finish their treaty with the king ; and, after a violent debate of three days, 
it was carried by a majority of thirty-six, above yn ^position of eighty- 
tliree, that the king's concessions were a foundaClon for the parlianfent to 
proceed upon in the settlement of the kingdom. This was the time for the 
generals to interpose ; and they knew it. Next morning, when the com- 
mons were to meet, colonel Pride, formerly a drayman, had, by order of his 
superiors, environed the house with a party of soldiers. He seized in the 
passage forty-one members of the Presbyterian party: above a hundred and 
fifty more commoners were excluded ; and none were allowed to enter but 
the most furious and determined of the Independents, who did not exceed 
sixty in number. This remnant, ludicrously called the Rump, instantly re- 
versed the former vote, and decided the kin^s concessions unBatisfactory.(3) 

The future proceedings of the parliament, iPa fanatical junto 
der the direction of the army can deserve that honourable name, weri||Pi^y 
of the members that composed it. After having exercised their ven^ahee 
on all whom they feared, or who had been engaged in the late insurrections, 
they determined to close the scene with the public trial and execution of 
th^ soverei^p. A committee of the house of oommons was accordingly ap- 
pointed to bring in a char^ against the king ; and, on their report, a vote 
passed, declaring it HighTreatnn in a king to levy war against nis Parlia- 
meiit, wd appointing an High Court of Juttice to try Charles Stuart for 
that crim^ Tl^ vote was sent up to the house of peers, and rejected with- 
out one dissenting voice, contemptible as were the few peers mat now at- 
tended 1 But the commons were not to be stopped by so awmll an obstacle. 

* 

n) Clarendon, vol. v. Burnet's Mem. Hamilton. 

(9) Kusbworth, vol. viii. Clarendon, vol. v. Home, vol. vii. 
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Having first establuhed the pribciple, that ''the people are the origin of all 
"juil power,** — a maxim noble in itself^ but #hich^ as in the present case> may 
be perverted to the worst of purposes, — ^they next declared, " that the com- 
" jDons of England^ assembled in parliament, being chosen b^ the people, 
"• and representing them, have the supreme authority of the nation, and that 
" whatever is enacted and declared law hv the commons hath the force of 
" law, without the consent of the king or house of peers.'Vl) This matter 
being settled, the ordinance for the trial of Charles Stuart, king of England, 
was again read, and unanimously agreed to. 

"Should any one have voluntarily proposed,” said Cromwell, "to bring the 
" king to punishment, I should have regarded him as the greatest traitor ; 
" but since Providence and necessity have cast us upon it, I will pray to God 
" for a blessing on your counsels, thou^ 1 am not prepared to give you any 
" advice on this important occasion. Even I myself,'* added he, when I 
" was lately offering up petitions for his majesty's restoration, felt my tongue 
" cleave to the roof 01 my mouth, and considered thit| supernatural move- 
" ment as the answer which Heaven, having rejected the king, had sent to 

my supplications 

Colonel Harrison, tne son of a butcher, and the most furious enthusiast in 
the army, was sent with a strong party to conduct the king to London. All 
the exterior symbols of sovereign^ were now withdrawn, and Charles was 
sensible, that a period w'ould, in a short time, be put to his life ; yet could he 
not persuade himself, after all the steps that had been taken, that his ene- 
mies really meant to conclude their vioMnees by a public trial and execution. 
The form of the trial, however, was soon regulated, and the hi^h court of 
justice, or rather of iniquity, fully constituted. It sat in Westmmster-hall, 
and consisted of near a hundred and fifty persons, as named by the com- 
mons ; though scarce seventy ever attended, and few of these were men of 
either birth or character. Cromwell, Ireton, Harrison, and other officers of 
the army, some members of the lower house, and some citizens of London, 
were the awful judges appointed to try their sovereign. Bradshaw, a lawyer, 
was chosen president ; Coke, ano'ther lawyer, was appointed solicitor for the 
people of England ; and Dorislaus, Steele, and Aske, were named assistants. 

Though the king had long been detained a prisoner, and ^a^ow produced 
as a criminal, he stili^remembered what he owed to himself before such an 
inferior tribunal, and ''sustained vuth composure and magnanimity the ma- 
jesty of the throne. Being conducted to a chair, placed within the bar, ho 
took his seat with his hat on, and surveyed his judges with an air of dignified 
disdain. The solicitor represented, in the name of the commons, that Charles 
Stpart, being admitted king of Engird, and entrusted with a limited power, 
had nevertheless, from a wicked desi^ to erect an unlimited and tyrannical 
government, traitorously and maliciously levied war against the present par- 
liament, and'the people whom they represented, and was therefore impeached 
as a tyrant, traitor, murderer, and a public and implacable enemy to the 
commonweidth. When the charge was finished, the president directed his 
discmjMM, to the king, and told nim that the court expected his answer. 
Chslll^jwith great temper and firmness, declined the authority of the court. 
Hav^^pbeen engaged in a treaty with the two "houses of parliament, and 
having finished almost every article, he had expected, he said, before this 
time, to be brought to his capital in another manner, and to have been re- 
stored to his power, dignity, and revenue, as well as to his personal liberty ; 
that he could now perceive no appearance of the upper house, so essential a 
part of the constitution ; and had learned, that even the commons, whose 
authority was pleaded, were subdued by lawless force ; that the whole au- 
thority of thb state, though free and united, was not entitled to try him, 
their hereditary king I that he acknowledged he had a trust committed to 
him, and one most sacred and inviolable : he was entrusted with the liberties 
of his people, and would not now betray them, by recognising a power 
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founded on the most, atrocious violence and usurpation ; that having taken 
arms^ axi4 A^equently exposed his life in defence of public liberty, of lae eon* 
stitutiouj and of the fundamental laws of Ihe kingdom, he was willing, in this 
lost and most solemn scene, to seal with his blood those precious rights, for 
whidi, though unsuccessfully, he had struggled so long. Cl) The president 
BtiU contended that the king must not decline the authority of bis judges ; 
that they over-ruled his objections ; that they were delegate by the people, 
the only source of ^ lawful power; and that klngs^ themselves act only ih 
trust from that community, which had invested this high court of justice 
with its juristetion. 

Three time^was Charles produced before the court, and as often declined 
its jurisdiction. On the fourth sitting, the judges having examined some 
witnesses, by whom it was proved that king had appeared in arms against 
the forces commissioned by the parliament, they pronounced sentence against 
him ; adjudging, that he, the said Charles Stuart, as a tyrant, traitor, mur- 
derer, and public eneftiy, should be put to death, by the severing of bis head 
from his body. Firm and intrepid in all his appearances before his judges, 
the unfortunate monarch never lorgot himself either as a prince or as a man ; 
nor did he discover any emotion at this extraordinary sentence, but seemed 
to look down, with a mixture of pity and contempt, on all the efforts of hu- 
. man malice and iniquity.(2) Three days were allowed him between his sen- 
tence and execution. These he passed* in great tranquillity, occupied him- 
self chiefly in reading and devotion, qnd every night slept as sound as usual ; 
though the noise of workmen employed in framing the scaffold, and making 
other preparations for his exit, continually resounded in his ears.(S) 

Charles, however, though thus oppressed by a rebellious faction, was not 
suffered to die without the tear of compassion, or the interposition of friendly 
powers. The people who, in their misguided fury, had before so violently 
rejected him, now avowed him for their monarch, by their generous sorrow; 
nor could they forbear pouring forth their prayers for his preservation, not- 
withstanding the rod ot tyranny that hung*over them. The French ambas- 
sador, by orders from his court, interposed in the king’s behalf ; the Dutch 
employed thell gbod offices ; the Scots exclaimed and protested against the 
intenaed violence, which insultingly pretended to conceal itself under the 
semblance of law and justice ; and the queen and the prince of Wales wrote 
pathetic letters to the parliament. But all their solicitations were in vain. 
Nothing could alter the resolutions of men whose ambitious projects required 
the blood of their sovereign as a seal. 

On the morning of the fatal di^, the king rose early, and continued his 
devotions till noon, assisted by bishop Juxon ; a man whose mild and steady 
virtues very much lescmbled those of his sovereign. The street before 
Whitehall was the place destined for the execution ; it being intended, by 
choosing that place, to display more fully the triumph of popular justice over 
tyrannical power. And Cnarles, having drank a glass oi wine, and ate a bit 
of bread, walked through the Banqueting-house to the scaffold, which was 
covered with black doth. In the middle of it appeared the block and axe, 
with two executioners in masques. Several troops of horse and companies 
of foot were placed around it ; and a vast number of spectators waited, in 
silent horror, at a greater distance. The king eyed all these solemn prepa- 
rations with great composure ; and finding that he could not expect to be 
heard W the people, he addressed himself to the few about his person, but 
particularly to cdond Tomlinson, to whose care he had been latdy com- 
mitted, and on whom he had wrought an entire conversion. . He vindicfVted 
himself from the accusation of having commenced war aniast his perli&* 
meet- But, although innocent toward his people, he«duio^rle^ed the equity 
of his execution in the eye of Heaven ; and ol^rved, tut an unjust sen- 
tence which he had suffered to take effect upon the earl of Strafford was now 
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piiniBhed by an uojutt sentence upon liimBeLr.(l) He declared^ that he for- 
rave all hia en^mieai, even Uie chief instruments of his death ; but«exhorted 
t h?m and the whole nation to return to the ways of peace, by paying obedi- 
ence to their lawful sovereign, his son and Buccessor.(2) 

These exhortations being finished, the king prepared himself for the block ; 
hishop Jiu^oh in the mean time warning him, that there was but one stage 
more Mtween him and heaven, and that, though troublesome, it was short. 
I go," Charles, ‘'from a corruptible to an incorruptible crown, where no 
disturbance can arise." — " You are exchauged," repli^ the bishop, “ from 
" a tepipoi^ to an eternal crown : a good exchange !" On|piDf the execu- 
tioners^ at a siiogle blow, severed the king’s head from his body ; and the 
other holding it up, streaming with blood, cried aloud, " This is the head 
of a traitor ^(3) Grief, terror, and indignation, took at once hold of the 
hearts of the astonished spectators ; each of whom seemed to accuse himself 
either of active disloyalty to his murdered sovereign, or with too indolent a 
defence of his oppressed cause, and to regard himself as an accomplice in this 
horrid transaction, which had fixed an indelible stain upon the character of 
the nation, and must expose it to the vengeance of an offended Deity. The 
same sentiments spread themselves througliout the whole kingdom. The 
people were every where overwhelmed with sorrow and coufusioD, as soon as 
informed of the fatal catastrophe of the king, and filled with unrelenting 
hatred against the authors of his death. His sufferings, his magnanimity, 
his patience, his piety, and his Christian deportment, made all hia errors 
be forgot ; and nothing was now to be heard but lamentations and self- 
reproaches. (4) 


(1) I have formerly taken occasion to observe, that Charles oiiftbt not to have given 
his assent to the bill of attainder against Strafford, unless he thought his niiuister had 
exceeded his instructions. This soremn expression of remorse proves that the kiug be- 
lieved him guiltless. And Stratford’s vindication of himself from the aecuSatiun of rigour^ 
in a letter to his intimate friend sir Christopher Wandes worth, fully justifies the cha- 
racter I have given of him, explains the motives of his conduct, and evinces the neces- 
sity of strong measures, as well as tbeiv conformity to the will of bis master. ** I have 
** neen represented,*' says he, ** rather as a bashaw of Buda, than the minister of a pious 
•* and Christian king. Howbeit, if 1 were not much mistaken ip mys/dUfet was quite the 
“ contrary. No niau could show wherein 1 had expressed it in my nature ; no friend 
** would charge me with it in my private conversation; no creature had found it in the 
“ management of my domestic affairs : so if I stood so clear in all these respects, it was 

** tn ha kv nnv antml thnt it wiiB nnt. AHv tliitiir wi/Aifi. uut ths necesjtitu 


** 1 could not imngioe to redeem them from under the pressure with gracious smifes ai:J 
“ gentle looks. Where a dominiou was once gotten and settled, it might be stayed and 
*' kept where it was by soft and moderate counsels ; but where a sovereignty {be it spoken 
** with reverence) was going down the hiit, the nature qf men did so easily side into the 
“ vaths of uneautroUed Uberty^ as it would not he brought bach ^xlhooX. strength, uoj 



wi aspeech in the privy-cou^.,.., j v .j ... 

‘ ever, if 1 were once totd that his migesty iihed not to be thfs served I would readily 
coHAfrm myself i follow the bent antf current of my own disposttiou, which is to be 
“ quiet. Here his majesty interrupted me, aud said, that was noseveritu: if I served 
“ nim otherwise, I should not serve him as he espected fvom me, Strafford s Letters 

* '(a/SS/e^yWfli^^Voi. ii. Rush worth, vol. viii. Whitlocke, p. 376. Burnet, vol. i. 
Herbert's Mem, I17-IS7. 



lence toward bis greatest enemies. Hume, voli vii. « ..i, w -n 

(4) This disposition of miDdwaamueb heightened by the appearance of the I^n Ba- 
fidikd, a work published in the king s name a few days after his execution, nod coiir 
tainiog, beside his pravere in tha exercise of bis private devotions, meditations, or 
self-coDversatioDs, in wnich the most blamaHle measures of his government 
dicated or palliated. A performance so full of piety, meekness, and bumimity, beMved 
to be written by the Royal Martyr, as he was called by the friends of the chnrcb and 
Monarchy, and pnblisbM at so critical a time, had wonderful effects upon the nrtiow, 
It passed rapidly through many editions ; and, independent of all prejudice or partiality. 
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' Charles I. was of a middling stature, strong, and weU proportioned. His 
features fere regular, and his aspect sweet but melanohofy. He excelled in 
horaemanship and other manly exercises. ' His judgment was sound, his 
taste elegant, and his general temper moderate. He was a sincere admirer 
of the tine arts, and a liberal encourager of those who pursued them. Ab a 
man, his character was unexceptionable, and even highly exemplary ; in a 
word, we may say with lord Clarendon, that '^he wAs the worthiest gentle- 
man, the best master, the best friend, the best husband, the best father, 
" and the best Christian in his dominions But he had the misfortime, as 
a king, to be educated in high notions of the royal prerogative, which he 
thought it his duty to support, at a time when his people were little inclined 
to respect such rights ,*(1 ) and to be superstitiousJy devoted to the relmion 
of Kia country, when the violence of fanaticism was ready to overturn both 
the church and monarchy. In the convulsion occasioned by these opposite 
humours and pretensions, he fell beneath the fury of an ambitious fa^on, a 
martyr to his principles and the English conrtitution. Had he acceded 
more early to tne reasonable demands of the commons, he might perhaps 
lu^ avoided his fate. Yet their furious encroachments on the prerogative, 
aim those demands had been granted, leave it doubtful, whether they would, 
at any time, have been satisfied with equitable concessions, or whether it was 
possible for Charles, by any line of conduct, to have averted the ev^ that 
overtook him, unless lie had possessed vigour and capacity enough to have 
crushed the rising spirit of liberty; ap event which must have proved no less 
dangerous to the constitution than the victory of the parliament. It is cer- 
tain, however, that he was too easy in yielding to the opinion of others, and 
too apt to listen to violent counsels. His abilities, like those of his father, 
shone more in reasoning than in action ; and his virtues as well as his talents 
were better suited to private than to public life. As he wanted firmness in 
his regal capa^y, he is also reproached with want of sincerity ; and to these 
two defects in his character, but more especially to a strong imputation to 
the latter, from which he cannot be altogether vindicated, have been ascribed, 
by the zealous friends of freedom, the utter ruin of the royal cause, the tri- 
umph of the fhifHary despots over the parliament, and the death of Charles. 
The great body of the commons were surely not enemies to monarchy ; but 
having no confidence in the king, they thought they could never sufficiently 


it must be nllovred 1o he a work of mciit. especially in reffard to style and composition. 
But whether it be really the production of Charles, or of Dr. Gauden, is a matter not 
yet settled aiuonff the learned : thnuah the internal proofs, it is owned, are strongly in 
favour of the arlvocutes for this unfortunate prince, whose style Was, on all occasions, as 
remarkable for its purity, neatness, and ftiiuplicity. the characteristics of the Icon, as Dr. 
Gaudenf's for the opposite faults. Along with that performance were published several 
others, and particfiiarly a poem, which has been much admired, entitled Majesty in Mi' 
sery, said to have been written hy the king during his confinetnent in CarishrnoK castle, 
in the year The two first stanzas of this poem are siiflicientiv remarkable to merit 
the attention of the historian, as they contain a vindication of Charles's veracity, by 
way of appeal to an awful Judge, whom be could not hope to deceive. 

Great Monarch of the World, from whose power springs 
“ The potency rttid power of kings^ 

** Record the royal woe, my suffering sings ; 

** And teach my rfmgtrr,that ever did confine 
** l\% faculties in 7VT<rA'« seraphic /me, 

To track the Treasons of thy Foes and mine 

(1) The king's sentiments, in regard to government, seem to have been sufficiently 
moderate before bis death. ** Give belief Xxt my experience/* says be, in a letter to the 
prince of Wales, “ never to effect more rreatness or prfrogatii>e than what is really and 

* intrinsically for the good of jour subjects not the sati^action of fimourites, > If you 
'* thus use it, you will never want ineans to be a father to all, and a Bountiful prince to 

any whom you incline to be extraordinarily gracious to. Ton mayjperceire, that all 
men trust their treasure where it returns them iUiBliest ; and if a pnuce, like the sea, 
** receive and repay all the fresh streams which the iUftrs dutriiat with him. they will not 

* grudge, but pride themselves to make him up an ocean. These considerations nay 

* make you as great a prince as your father is a low one ; and yonr state may be so much 
the more established, as mine hath been shaken : for our luujects have learned. 1 dare 

/ say, that victories over their princes are but triumphs over themselves ,• and so will more 
unwillingly hearken to chauges hereafter."— This letter was written soon after the 
JWt negotiation with the parliament in the Isle of Wight, in l(?48. 
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^ter him with limitations. Hence their rigour, and the rise of the civil war 
The Bubsequent events were not within their control. j 

The d^th of the k™ was soon followed by the dissolution of the monar- 
chy. The commons^ after having^ declared it high-treason to proclaim, or 
otherwise acknowledge Charles Stuart, commonly called Prince of Wales as 
sovereign of England, passed an act abolishing kingly power, as useless 6t(r- 
thensomey and dangerous. They also abolished the house of peers, as useless 
and ^ngerous ; and ordered a new great-seal to be made, on one side of 
which was engraved the date, and on the other they themselves were repre- 
se^ed as assembled in parliament, with this inscription : “ In the Flest 
“ Year of Freedom, by God's Blessings R£Stoeed.”(1) It was com- 
mitted m charge to a certain number of persons, denominated The Conser- 
vators of the Liberties of England ; in whose name all public business was 
transa^ed, under the direction of the house of commons. The king's statue 
in the Exchange was thrown down ; and on the pedestal the foUowmg words 
were mcnbed iinj Tyrannus, Regum ultimus ; “ The Tyrant, the last of 

tlie Kings, IS gone. (2; 

We must now, my dear Philip, turn aside to contemplate the aflFairs on 
the continent, and take a view of those events that introduced the reiiii of 
Lewis XIV. before we carry farther the transactions of England. 


LETTilR VIII. 


A general View of the European Continent, from the Peace of Westphalia, in 
1648, to the Pyrenean Treaty^ in 1659, and the Peace qf Oliva, in 1660. 


Though ^e peace of Westphalia restored tranquillity to Germany and the 
North of Europe, war was continued between France and Spain, as I have 
formerly Imd occasion to observe,(3) and soon broke out wiong the northern 
powers. France was, at the same time, distracted by civirWbUs, though less 
fatal than those of England. 

These broils were fomented by the coadjutor- archbishop of Paris, after- 
ward the fmous cardinal de lletz, so well known by his interesting Memoirs, 
which unfold minutely the latent springs of the intrigues of state, and the 
p^ciples by which they are governed. This extraordinary man united to 
the most profligate manners a profound genius and a factious spirit. Con- 
scious of his superior abilities, and jealous of the greatness of Mazarine, 
whose jplace of prime minister he thought himself better qualified %o fill, he 
HUused the same jealousies into the nobility and the princes of the blood ; 
while he roused the people td edition, by representing, in the strongest co- 
lours, the iraominy oi submitting to the oppressive administration of a 
nran^r. Yet that minister had highly contnbuted to the grandeur of the 
drench monarchy, by the important possessions obtained and secured by ^e 
treaty of Munster; nor were the taxes complained of more weighty than the 
necessities of the state required, or half so burthensome as those which the 
ovil war soon brought upon the kingdom, besides its destructive rage, 
the advantage it mve to the Spanish arms. 

But although the coadjutor seems to have had nothing less at heart than 
the good of his country, such a pretence was necessary to cover his ambitious 
projects ; and in order still fartoer to give a sanction to his pretended refor- 
™ **rtfiilly drew the parlimnent of Paris into his views. Inflamed 

with the love of power, and stimulated bv the insinuations of an intriguing 
prelate, the parliament bglBy set its autnority in opposition to that of the 
court, even before any of the princes of the blood nad declared themielveB. 

2) Jan. 1648-9. 

W ^ Ctarendon, vol. v. 
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ThU wag a vary extraordinary step ; for t)^e parliament of Paris, though a 
r^ectable body, was now no more than the first college of justice in the 
kingdom, \he ancient parliaments or national assemblies havii^ been long 
since abolished. But the people, deceived by the name, and allured by the 
successful usurpations of tne Ilngli^ parliament, cotisidered the parliament 
of Paris as the Parent of the State 1 } and under its sanction, and that pf 
the archbishop, they thought ever3r violence justifiable against the court ; or, 
as was pretended, against the minister. 

Lewis X1V« was vet in his minority, and had discovered no symptoms of 
that ambitious spint which afterward spread terror over Europe. Anne of 
Austria, the queen-regent, reposed her whole confidence in cardinal Maza- 
rine ; and Mazarine h^ hitherto governed the kingdom with prudence and 
moderation. Incensed, however, to see a body of lawyers, who had pur- 
chased their places, set themselves in opposition to that authority by wnich 
they were constituted, he ordered the president and one of the most factious 
counsellors to be arrested, and sent to prison. The populace rose ; barri- 
cadoed the streets ; threatened the cardinal and the queen-regent ; and con- 
tinued their outrages, till the prisoners were set at liberty.(2) 

Thus encouraged by the support of the people, the paniument and the 
archbishop proceeded in their canals. The queen-regent could not appear in 
public without being insulted. She was continually reproached with sacri- 
ficing the nation to her friendship for Mazarine ; and b^ads and madrigals 
were sung in every street, in order to confirm the suspicions entertained of 
her virtue, or rather to circulate the tsde of her amours. In consequence of 
these disagreeable circumstwces, and apprehensions of yet greater evils, the 
queen-regent left Paris, accompanied by her children and l^r minister, and 
retired to St. Germain s. Here, if we may credit Voltaire, the distress of the 
, royal family was so great, that they were obliged to pawn the crown jewels, 
in order to raise money ; that the king himseu was often in want of common 
necessaries ; and that th^ were forced to dismiss the pages of his chamber, 
because they could not a£&rd them a mainteivince.(S) 

^ In the mean time the parliament, by solemn arret, declased cardinal Maza- 
rine a disturber^of the public peace, and an enemy to the kingdom. This 
was the signal o^ostili^ and revolt. A separati^ of parties now took 
place ; and the prince of Conti, the duke of Longueville, the duke of Beau- 
fort, the duke of Bouillon, and their adherents, instigated by the factious 
spirit of the coadjutor, and flattered with the hopes of making the wild pro- 
ceedings of the parliament subservient to their ambitious views, came and 
ofiFered their services to that body. Seduced by the example of Paris, other 
cities, other parliaments, and even provinces revolted : the whole kingdom 
was a scene of anarchy and confusion. But the conduct of the insurgents 
was 'every where ludicrous and gbsurd. Having no distinct aim, they had 
neither concert nor courage to execute any enterprise of importance ; but 
wasted their time in vain parade, until the great Condd, who, though dis- 
satisfied with the court, hiid engaged in the royal cause at the earnest en- 
treaties of the queen-regeqt, threw the capital into an alarm, and dispersed 
the undisciplined troops of the parliament, with no more- than six thousand 
men. A conference was agreed to, and a treaty concluded at Kouel, by which 
a gener^ amnestv was grants, and a temporary quiet procured, but without 
any extinction or hatred on either 8ide.(4; 

While the parties remained in such a temper, no solid peace could be ex- 
pected, The court, however, returned to Pans, apd the cardinal was received 
by the people with expressions of joy and satisfaction. It is this leyity of 
the French nation, the absurd mixture of a fnvolous gallantry with the in- 
trigues of state, with plots and conspirades, axid the influence that the 
duchess of Lon^eville, and other libertine women had, in muking the moet 

(1) Vbltaire, SUcle de Louis XIV, tom. i. chap. Ui. 

IS) Mim, de Oui JoU, tom. i. 

(8i SUcle, chap. iii. 

(4) Mhn. de Mad, MottevUte, tom. iii. MSm, de Gui Joti, tom* i. MA», de de 
' RetMt tom. i. • 
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eminent leaders several times change sides, that has made these Contemptible 
wars to be considered with so much attention by philo^hical writirs. 

A fredi instance of^ that levity was soon displayed, ne prince of Conde, 
always the prey of a restless ambition, presuming on his great services, and 
setting no Wnds to his pretensions, repeatedly insulted the queen and the 
cardinal. He also by his haughtiness, di^stea the coadjutor, and entered 
into cabala against the court with other factious leaders. By the advice of 
this intriguing prelate, Condd was arrested at the council table, together with 
the prince of Conti and the duke of Longueville, the very heads of the male- 
contents ; and the citizens of Paris, with bonfires and public rejoicings, cele- 
brated the imprisonment of those turbulent spirits, whom they had lately 
adored as their deliverera.(l) 

Butt the triumph of the minister was of short duration. The imprisonment 
of the princes roused their partisans to arms in every corner of the kingdom ; 
and the duke of Chrleans, the young king's uncle, whom the cardinal h^ 
slighted, became the head of tho mtuecontents. Mazarine, after setting the 
prmces at liberty, in hopes of conciliating their favour, was obliged to fly 
iirst to Liege, and then to Cologne; where he continued to govern the queen- 
regent, as u he had never quitted the court. By their intrigues, assisted by 
the coadjutor, who, though he had been deeply concerned in these new dis- 
turbances, was again dissatisfied with his party, the duke of Bouillon and his 
brother Turenne were detached from the malecontents. Mazarine re-entered 
the kingdom, escorted by six thousand ipen. Condd once more flew to arms ; 
and the parliament declared him guilty of high-treason, nearly at the same 
time that it set a price upon the head of the cardinal, against whom only he 
had taken the field 1(2) 

The great, but inconsistent Condd, in this extremity of his fortune, threw 
himseli upon the protection of Spain ; and, after pursuing the cardinal and 
the court from province to province, he entered Paris with a body of Spanish 
troops. The people were filled with admiration of his valour, and the par- 
liament was struck^ith awe. Ih the mean time Turenne, who, by liis mas- 
terly retreats, had oRen saved the king when his escape seem ed impracti- 
cable, now conducted him within sight 01 his capital ; and 'WWis, from the 
eminence of Charonne, Beheld the famous battle of St. AntoiPe, near the 
suburb of that name, where the two greatest generals in France performfed 
wonders at the head of a few men. The duke of Orleans, being doubtful 
^ what conduct to pursue, remained in his palace, as did the coadjutor-arch- 
bishop, now cardinal de Retz. The parliament waited the event of the battle 
before it published any decree. The people, eQua% afraid of the troops of 
both parties, had shut the city gates, and woula suffer nobody either to go in 
or out. The combat long remained suspended, and many £^ant noblemen 
were killed or wounded. At last it was decided in favour of the prince of 
Condd, by a very singular exertion of female intrepidity. The daughter of 
the duke of Orleans, more resolute than her father, had the boldness to or- 
der the cannon of the Bastile to be fired upon the king's troops, and T urenno 
was obliged to retire.(3) These cannon have kmed her husband !" said 
Mazarine, when informea of that circumstance, knowing how ambitious she 
was of .being married to a crowned bead, and that she hoped to be queen of 

Prance.(4r 

Encouraged by this success, the parliament dedared the duke of Orldans 
Lif^iUnant^general of the Kingdom ; an incomprehensible title that had for- 
merly been bestowed on the duke of Mi^enno, during the time of the 
Lea^e :^and the prince of CoAdd was stylea Commander-in-chief of the Ar- 
wiie# of France. These new dignities, however, were of short duration. A 
popular t^i^t, in which several citizens were killed, and cf which the prince 
of Condd %as supposed to W 6ie author, obliged him to quit Paris, where he 


i 


A) Mim, de Card, deJtete. tom. ii. Mhn, du Comte de Brienne^ tom. iii. 
IS) Voltaire, Siirle de Loom XIV. ebap. iv. 

Mim.de Mad. Motteville^ tom. v. Mim. de Gei JoH, tom. 11. 
Valtaire,jS^^,cfaBr.iv. 
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found his credit fast declining ; and the king^ in order to appease his sub- 
jects, bew now of a^, dismissed Mazarine, who retired to Sedan.* 

That measure had the desired effect. The people every where returned 
to their alle^ance ; and Lewis entered his capital, amid the acdamationa of 
persons of ml ranks. The duke of Orleans was banished the court, and car- 
mnal de Retz committed to prison. Condd, being condemned to lose his 
head, continued his unhappy engagements with Spain. The parliament \cas 
humbled, and Mazarine recalled ;(1) when, finding his power more firzzily 
established than ever, the subtle Italian, in the exultation of his heart at the 
universal homage that was paid him, looked down with an eye of contempt 
on the levitv of the French nation, and determined to make them feel the 
pressure of his administration, of which they had formerly complained with- 
out reason. 

During these ludicrous, but pernicious wars, which for several yeafs dis- 
tracted France, the ^aniards, though feeble, were not altogether inactive. 
They had recovered Barcelona, after a tedious siege ; they had taken Casal 
from the duke of Savoy, and attached the dUke ot Mantua to their interest, 
byrestoring that place to him : they had reduced Gravelines, and again made 
themselves masters of Dunkirk. But Lewis XIV. being now in full posses- 
sion of his kingdom, and Turenne opposed to Condo, the face of affairs was 
soon changed ; in spite of the utmost efforts of Don Lewis de Haro, nephew 
to the late minister Olivarez, who governed Spain and Philip IV. with as ab- 
solute an ascendant as Mazarine did France and her young king. 

The first event that gave a turn td the war was the relief of Arras. The 
siege of this city was undertaken by the prince of Cond^, the archduke 
Leopold, and the count de Fuensaldagna, and pressed with great vigour. 
The marshals Turenne and De la Ferte, who had mrmed the siege of Stenay, 
a place strong and well defended, came and encamped in the neighbourhood 
oi the Spaniards, and tried every method to oblige them to abandon their 
enterprise, but without effect. At length Stenay surrendered, and another 
division of the French army, under the mai»hal de Hoquincourt, joined Tu- 
renne, who, contrary to the opinion of his nrincipid officers, resolved to force 
the Spanish linga» This he perfofmed with great succesB, and made himself 
master of the b^gage, artillery, and ammunition of the enemy.(2) Cond^, 
however, gained no less honour jbhan his rival. After defeating the marshal 
de Hoquincourt, and repulsing De la Fert6, he retreated gloriously himself, 
by covering the flight oi the vanquished Spaniards, and saving the shattered 
remains of their army. " 1 am informed,*' said Philip IV. in his letter of 
acknowledgment to the prince, " that every thing was lost, and that you 
have recovered every thing."(3) 

This success, which Mazarine vainly ascribed to himself, because he and 
the king were, at the time, within a few leagues of Arras, was nearly ba- 
lanced by^ the relief of Valenciennes, where fortune shifted sides, and taught 
Condd, his victorious competitor, to seek, in his turn, the honours of war in 
a retreat. The siege of that place had been undertaken by Turenne and 
De la Ferte, with an pmy-bf. twenty thousiuid men. The lines were com- 
pleted, and the operations great forwardness, when the prince of Condd 
and Don John or Austriai bastard son of Philip IV. advanced toward with 
an equal if not superior aray, and forced, in the night, the lines of the 
qu^er where the marshal De la Fertd commanded. Turenne flew to his 
assistance, but all his valour and conduct were not sufficient to restore the 
battle. He carried off his artillery and baggage, however, unmolested ; and 
ev^ halted, on the approach of the enemy, as if he hod been desirous to re- 
new the combat. Astonished at his cool intrepidity, the Spaniards did not 
dare to attack him. He continued his march ; and took Capelle, in sight of 
Don John and the Prince of Cond^.^4j this talent of at once luspi- 


Voltaire, chap^. iv. ^ , 

(a) ffut. de Vitomte He Turenne, tom, iv. . ‘ . 

"3) Voltaire, SiScie de Lou^ XIV, tom. i. c. 6. 

f) IfVie de:^renne,p,996. Hnimli, akrwa.S^t,de France, tom. Vu V4>lUire, 
tclef tom. I. c. 6. 
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rinff confidence into hie tro^^ and intimidating his enemies by the boldness 
of hie enterprises, that made Turenne superior to any general of Jiis age. 
Consciotis that his force would be estimated by the magnitude of his under- 
tdcings, after he had acquired the reputation of prudence, he conquered no 
less by his knowledge of human nature than of ^e art of war ; and he had 
the sin^lar s^d fortune to escape the most imminent dangers, by seeming 
to be above them. 

Thus for a time the balance was held almost even between France and 
Spain, by the address of two able ministers, and the operations of two great 
generals. But when the crafty Mazarine, by sacrificing to the pride of Crom- 
well, drew England to the assistance of France, Spain was no longer able to 
maintain the contest. Dunkirk, the most important fortress in Flanders, 
was the first object of their united efforts. Twenty English ships blocked 
m) the harbour, while a French army, under Turenne, and six thousand 
English veterans, besieged the town by land. The prince of Conde and Don 
John came to its relief : Turenne led out his army to give them battle : and 
by the obstinate valour of the English, and the impetuosity of the French 
troops, the Spaniards were totally defeated near the Downs, in spite of the 
most vigorous exertions of the great Cond4. Dunkirk surrendered ten days 
after, and was delivered to the English according to treaty. Fumes, Dix- 
mude, Oudenarde, Menin, Ypres, and Gravelines, also submitted to the arms 
of France :(1) and Spain saw the necessity of suing for peace. 

One great object of Mazarine’s policy was, to obtain the house of Bourbon 
the eventual succession to the ^anish "monarchy. With this view he had 
formerly proffered peace to Philip IV. by proposmg a marriage between the 
infanta, -Maria Theresa, and Lewis XIV. But as the king of Spain had, at 
that time, only one son, whose unhealthy infancy rendered his life precarious, 
the proposal was rejected ; lest the infanta, who might probably become 
heiress to the Spanish dominions, should carry her right into the house of an 
enemy. That obstacle, however, was now removed. The king of Spain had 
got another son, by a second wife, and the queen was again with child. It 
was therefore agreed, that the infanta should be given to Lewis XIV. in or- 
der to procure peace to the exhausted monarchy ; and, th^Uiitter to settle 
the preliminaries of a treaty, cardinal Mazarine and Don Lewis de Haro met 
on the frontier of both kingdoms, in the IsljO of Pheasants in the Pyr6n6eB. 
There, after many conferences and much ceremony, all thin^were adjusted, 
by the two ministers, to the satisfaction of both parties. Philip agreed to 
pardon the reb^ious Catalans, and Lewis to receive Conde into favour ; 
Spain renounced all pretensions to Alsace ; and the long-disputed succession 
of Juliers was granted to the duke of Neuburg.f2) 

In little more than a year after signing the Pyrenean treaty died Cardi- 
nal Mazarine, and left the reins of government to Lewis XIV. who had be- 
come impatient of a yoke which he was afr^d to shake off. Historians have 
seldom done Justice to the character of this accomplished statesman, whose 
political caution restrained the vigour of his spirit, and the lustre of whose 
genius was concealed beneath his profound disshnulation. If his schemes 
were less comprehensive, or his enterprises less bold than those of Richelieu, 
thev were less extravagant. (3) He has been accused of avarice, and seem- 
ingly with justice ; yet'if we reflect that, being an indigent foreigner him- 

0) La Vie de Turenne, p. HaiuauU, Chronol.Hiit, de France, tom, ii. Voltaire, 
tom. i. c. 5. 

t®) Voltaire, ubi sup. P. Daniel, tom, r. 

Voltaire has placed the talents of these two ministers in a just point of view, by 
ffPlyinff them to the same object, along With a less worthy associate, in order to make 
JP® •yustration more perfect. “If, for example,'* says he, the subjection of Rochelle 
•1 b®®n undertaken by such a genitiSas Caesar Borgia, he would, under the sanction 
,, of the most sacred oaths, have drawn the principal inhabitants into his camp, and there 
have put them to death. Macarine would have got possession of the place two or three 
,,7®ari latter, by corrupting the magistrates, and sowing discord among the citizens. 

RichelieiK in imitation of Alexander the Great, laid a boom across the bar- 
ci entered Rochelle as a conqueror ; hut had the sea been a little more turbu- 

C 4 or ^b® Rnglish a little nipre diligent, ^cbelle might have been saved, and Riche- 
lieu called a ra» and inconsiderate projector !'* Siicie, tom. i. c. v. 

Voi. II. p 
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he married seven nieces to French nobkfnen of the first distingftijpa, 
and left^is nephew duke of Nevers, we shdd' jRl^haps be incUned to 

forgive him. ^ many matches could not be^^rmed without zqcpby and 
the pride of raisins one's family is no contemmihle passion. He hiul the 
singular honour of extending the limits of tne French monarohyj while 
France was distracted by intestine hostiHties and of twice resUoing peace 
to the greater part of Europe, after the longest and most bloody wars it had 
ever known. Nor must we forget his attention to the Spaniw succession, 
which has since made the house of Bourbon so formidable to its neighbours, 
and is a striking proof of his political foresight. His leading maxim was. 
That force ought never to be employed but in default of other means ; and 
his perfect knowledge of mankind, the most essentia of all mental acquisi* 
tions for a minister, enabled him often to accomplish his views without it. 
When absolutely necessary, we have seen him employ it with effect. 

The affairs of Germanv and the northern crowns nowjclaim our attention. 
That tranquillity whicn the peace of Westphalia had restored to Germany 
continued unmolested till the death of Ferdinand HI. in 1657, ^en an in- 
terregnum of five months ensued, and the diet was violently agitated in re- 
gard to the choice of a successor. At last, however, his son Leopold was 
raised to the Imperial throne ; for although jealousies prevailed among some 
of the electors, on account of the ambition of the house of Austm, the 
greater number were convinced of the propriety of such a choice, in order 
to prevent more alarming dangers. While the Turks remained masters of 
fiuda, the French in possession of Xlsace, and the Swedes of Pomerania, a 
powerful emperor seemed ncce98ary.(l) 

The first measure of Leopold's reign was the finishing of an alliance, 
which his father had begun, with Poland and Denmark, in opposition to 
Sweden. But we shall have occasion to notice the events to whnm this alli- 
ance gave birth, in tracing the history of the northern kin^oms. 

^ Sw^en had been raised to the highest pitch of militarv reputation by the 
victories of Gustavus Adolphus, who was considered as the cnampion of the 
Protestant cause ; but who gratified his own ambition and love of glory, at 
the same tim^^lfcat he protected the liberties of Germany, which his imma- 
ture death only perhaps prevented him from overturning. And his daughter 
Christina, no less ambitious of fame, though neither in the camp nor cabinet, 
immortalized her short reign, by declaring herself the patroness of learn- 
ing and the polite arts. She drew to her court Grntius, Yossius, Des Cartes, 
and other eminent men, whom she liberally rewardecL But her studies, in ge- 
neral, were too antiquated and abstract to give lustre to her churacter as a 
woman; and, by occupying too much’ her attention, they were injurious to 
her r^utation as a que^ She acceded to the peace of Westphalia, as I 
have formerly had occasibh to observe, from a desire of indulging ner passion 
for study, rather than out of a^ regard to the happiness rf Sweden or the 
f epose of Europe. That peace lightened the cares or government ; but they 
were still too weighty for Christina. ** I think I see the Devil !'* said she, 
when my secret^ enters with his diBpatohe8."(2)^ 

In order to enable the queen to pursue her literary amusements, without 
disadvantage to Ihe state, the Senate of Sweden proposed, that she should 
marry her cousin, Charles Gustavus, Prince Palatine of Deux-Ponts, for 
whom she had been deseed from her infancy. But although this prince 
appears to have been a favourite, and Christina's conduct proves that she 
was by no means insenidble to the passion of the sex^s, like our Elizabeth, 
she did not choose to nve herself a master. She plrevailed, however, with 
the States to dechwe Charles Gustavus succeesor ; a measure by which 
she kept herself at liberty, aecurdd tbe kamaimity of Sweden, and repressed 
the ambition of some great families, wlie^Ug^,^bi case of her death, other- 
wise have offered pretensions to the crown. 

But the Swedes, among whom Tenement had 'made little progress^ but 
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whete martial spirit was now at its height, and among whom policy was 
. wril understood, could not bear to see the daughter of tiie greai Gustavus 
devote her titne and her talents solely to the study of dead languages ; to 
the disputes about vortexes, innate ideas, and other unavailing specuhitions; 
to a taste for medals, statues, idctiires, and public spectacles, in contempt of 
the nobler cares of royalty. And the^' were yet more displeased to find the 
resources of the kingdom* exhausted, in what they considered as inglorious 
pursuits and childish amusements. An iini^'ersal discontent arose, and 
Christina was again pressed to marr)\ . The disgust occasioned by this im- 
portunity first suggested to her the idea of quitting the throne. She ac- 
cordingly signified her intention of resigning, in a letter to Charles Gusta- 
vus, and of surrendering her crown in full senate. 

But Charles, trained in dissimulation, and fearing the queen had laid a 
snare for him, rejected her proposal, and prayed that God and Sweden might 
long preserve her Inajesty. Perhaps he flattered himself, that the senate 
woula accept her resignation, and ap])uint him to the government, in re- 
compense for his modesty ; but he was deceived, if these were his expecta- 
tions. The senate and the chief officers of state, lieaded by the chancellor 
Oxehstiern, waited upon the queen. And whether Christina had a mind to 
alarm her discontented subjects, and establish herself more firmly on the 
throne, by pretending to desert it, or whatever else might be her motive for 
resigning ; in a word, whether having renounced the crown out of vanity, 
which dictated most of her actions, she was disposed to resume it out of ca- 
price ; she submitted, or pretended to submit, to the importunity of her 
subjects and successor, and consented to reign, on condition that she should 
be no more pressed to marry.(i) 

Finding it impossible, however, to reconcile her literary pursuits, or more 
properly her love of ease and her romantic turn of mind, with the duties of 
ner station, Christina finally resigned her crown in 1 65-1 ; and Charles Gus- 
tavus ascended the throne of &|jveden, under the name of Charles X. After 
despoiling the palace of every thing curious or valuable, she left her capital 
ana her kingdom, as the abodes of ignorance and barbarisnu She travelled 
through Germany in men's clothes j and having a desin'‘?l^ fixing her resi- 
dence at Rome, that she might have an opportunity of comtem^ating the 
precious remains of antiquity, she embracea the Catholic religion at Brus- 
sels, and solemnly renounced Lutheranism at Inspruck.(^) The Catholics 
considered this conversion as a great triumph, and the Protestants were not 
a little mortified at the defection of so celebrated a woman ; but both with- 
out reason ; for the queen of Sweden, who had an equal contempt fot the 
peculiarities of the two religions, meant only to conform, in appearance, _ to 
the tenets of the people among whom she intendllli to live, in order to enjoy 
more agreeably the pleasures of social intercourse. Of this her letters afford 
sufficient evidence to silence the cavillers^ of either party. 

But Christina, like most sovereigns who have quitted a throne in order 
to escape from the cares of royalty, found herself no less uneasy in private 
life : BO true it is, that happiness depends on thd mind, not on the condition 1 
She soon discovered, that a queen without power was a very insi^ficant 
character in Italy, and is supposed to have repented of her resignation. But 
however that • may be, it is certain she became tired of her situation, and 
Qiade two journeys into* France ; where she was received with much respect 
by the learned, whom she bad pensioned and flattered, but wfth little atten« 
tion by the polite, especially of her own sex. Her masculine air and liber- 
tine conversation kept women of delicacy at a distance, Nor docs she seem 
to have desired their acquaintance : for when, on her fint appearance, some 
ladies Were eager to pay their ciyiUties to her, " What,” said she, " >n^e 

these women so fond of Is it because I am so like a man r 

The celebrated Ninon de I'Enclos, whose wit and beauty gave her the power 
of ^easing to the most advanced age, and who was no less distinguished by 


(1) Pnffend. lib. vi. ArckeabolU« tom. i. 
W mAi. de Chrietine, 
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the multiplicity of her amours than the 8ing;ularity of her manner of think-* 
ing, was t^e omy woman in France whom Christina honoured with any par- 
ticular mark of her esteem.(l) She loved the free conversation of men; 
or of women; who, like herself; were above vulgar restraints. 

The modert women in France^ however, repaid Christina's contempt with 
ridicule. And happy had it been for her character, had she never excited, 
in the mind of either sex, a more disagreeable emotion ; but that was soon 
succeeded by those of detestation and horror. As if not onl^ sovereignty 
but despotism had been attached to her person, in a fit of libidinous jealousy 
she ordered Monaldeschi, her favourite, to be assassinated in the great gal- 
lery of Fontainebleau, and almost in her own presence.(2) Yet the woman 
who thus terminated an amour by a murder did not want her apologists 
among the learned : and this atrocious violation of the law of nature and 
nations, in an enlightened age, and in the heart of a civilized kingdom, was 
allowed to pass, not only without punishment, but without inquiry ! 

Christina found it necessiify, however, to leave France, where she was now 
justly held in abhorrence. Shib therefore returned to Rome, where, dnder 
the wing of the vicar of Christ, the greatest criminals find shelter and con- 
solation ; and where the queen of Sweden, a dupe to vanity and caprice, 
spent the remainder of her life, in sensual indulgences and literary conver- 
sations, with cardinal Azzolini, and other members of the sacred coUege ; 
in admiring many things for which she had no taste, and in talking about 
more which she did not understand. •. 

While Christina was thus rambling over Europe, and amusing herself In 
a manner as unworthy of her former character as of the daughter of the 
great Gustavus, her successor, Charles X. was indulging the martial ^i- 
rit of the Swedes, by the conquest of Poland. This he accomplished, after 
several signal victories, in which he discovered both courage and conduct. 
Warsaw, the capital, was obli^d to surrender ; and Casimir, the Polish 
king, took refuge in Silesia. But that conquest was of small advantage to 
Sweden. The roles revolted, in violation of the most solemn oaths and 
engagements ; and the Russians, the Danes, the elector of Brandenburg, 
and the emperoffiH^old, assisted them in expelling their invaders. (3) 

But the king of ^eden, though assailed by so many enemies, was not 
discouraged. Depending on the valour of his tr^s, he suddenly entered 
Denmark, then governed byj'rederic 11 L and laid siege toC^enh^en, which 
must have surrendered, it it had not been relieved by a Dutch fleet. He 
made a second attack on the same capital the year following, though without 
Bucedft ; and the ardour of his spirit being still unabated, he was taking 
measures to push the war with redoubled vigour against all his enemies, 
when he was carried off hy jai epidemical fever that raged in his camp.(4) 

As the son of this warlike and ambitious monardi was yet a minor, peace 
now became necessary to Sweden. A treaty of general pacification for the 
North was accordingly concluded at Oliva ; by which Polish Prussia was 
restored to Casiniir, who ceded Esthonia, and the Northern Livonia, to 
Sweden. The Danish monarch, still under the terror of the Swedish arms, 
made also considerable sacrifibes- 

We must now, my dear Philip, return to the transactions of England, 
become powerful and formidable under a republican form of government ; 
and which, during the latter part of the period that we have been review- 
ing, was the terror and admiration of all Burope. 

(1) Afetn de CArittine- 
(8) D'Akmbert, ibit. 

(a) Puffeud. lib. vii. 

( 4 ) Ibid. 
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LETTER IX. 


The History of the CommeniDsalth of England to the Death' of Cromwell i 
with an Account of the Affairs of Scotland, Ireland, and Holland, 

The process of Cromwell's ambition is an object worthy of a philosophic 
mind. No sooner was the monarchjr abolished than he began seriously to 
aspire after — what Charles had lost his head for being suspected to aim at — 
absolute sovereignty. But many bars were yet in his way^ and much blood 
was to be spilt^ before he could reach that enormous height, or the com- 
monwealth att^ the quiet government of the three kingdoms. 

After the dissolution of that civil and religious constitution, under which 
the liltion j^ad ever been governed, England was divided into a variety of 
sects and factions, many of which were dissatisfied with the ruling powers, 
and longed for the restoration of monarchy. But all these were overawed 
by an army of fifty thousand men, by which the republican and independent 
faction was supported, and of which Cromwell was the soul. The common- 
wealth parliament, as that inconsiderable part of the house of commons that 
remained was called, finding every thihg composed into seeming tranquillity 
by the terror of its arms, therefore began to assume more the air of legal 
authority, and to enlarge a little the narrow foundation on which it stood, 
by admitting, under certain conditions, such of the excluded members as 
were liable to least exception. A council of state was also named, consist- 
ing of thirty-eight persons, to whom all addresses were made ; who gave 
orders to all generals and admirals ; who executed the laws, and who digested 
uU business before it was introduced into narliament.(l ) Among these coun- 
sellors were several peers, who gave still more weight to the government ; 
particularly the earls of Denbigh, Mulgrave, Pembroke, anMEUisbury. 

But although the force of the army keot every thing quiet in England, 
and the situation of foreign powers, as well as the needy and neglected con- 
dition of the young king, who had now assumed the title of Charles II. and 
lived sometimes in Holland, sometimes in France/ and sometimes in Jersey, 
which still retained its allegiance, preserved the parliament from all appre- 
hensions from abroad, the state of parties in the sister kingdoms of Scot^d 
and Ireland filled the new republic with no small uneasiness. 

The Scottish covenanters, who had begun the troubles, and who bore little 
affection to the royal family, but who had, . j^twithstanding, protested 
against the execution of the king and of the ma^uis of Hamilton, who was 
also brought to the block, now rejected the proposition of the English par- 
liament, tO' mould their government into a. rej>ublioan form. - They resolved 
still to adhere to monar^y, which had ever prevailed in their country ; and 
which, by the express terms of the convenant, "they had engaged to defend. 
They therefore declared Charles II. king of>S^tland; but expressly on 
condition “ of his good behaviour and strict observance of the covenant, 
” and of entertaining i^o other persons about him but such as were godly 
" men, and faithful to that obligation."(2) Clauses so unusual, inserted in 
the first aaknowledgen\ent of their prince, showed their intention ^f limit- 
ing extremely his authority ; so that the JSnglish parliament, foreseeing the 
disputes that would likely arise between the parties, and having no decent 
pretext for interfering in the affairs of Scotland, left the covenanters Uf set- 
tle their government according to their own mind. 

The dominion which Englwd claimed over Ireland interested the com- 
monwealth more immediate^ in the concerns of that island, where the royal 
cause still wore a favourable aspect. In order to understand this mattw 
fully, it will be necessary to take a retrospective view of Irish affairs. 


CO Pari. Hut. vol. xix. 

(s; Burnet. Wbitlockc. Clarendon. 
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We haH6 already Been how the parliament attempted to blacken the dia- 
racter of the late kii^, for concluding, in 1643, that cessation of arms with 
the jMpish reMs, which was become absolutely necessary for the securiw of 
the Irish ProteBbntts, as well as requisite for promoting his interest in Eng- 
land. They even went so far as to declare it null and invalid, because 
finished without their consent : and to this declaration the Scots in Ulster, 
and the earl of Inchiquin, a nobleman of great authority in Munster, pro- 
fess^ to adhere. The war was, therefore, still kept alive. But as the nos- 
tilities in England hindered the parliament from sending any considerable 
assistance to their allies in Ireland, Inchif^uin concluded an aecmmodation 
with the marquis of Ormond, whom the king had created lord-lieutenant of 
that kingdom. 

Ormond, who was a native of Ireland, and a man of virtue and prudence, 
now formed a scheme for composing the disorders of his country, and engage 
ing the Irish rebels to support the royal cause. In this he was assisted by 
the progrew of the arms of the English parliament, from whose fai^ical 
zeal the Irish Gatholics knew they could expect no mercy. cotlAcil of 
Kilkenny, composed of deputies trom all the Catholic counties and cities, 
accordingly ooncluded, in 1646, a treaty of peace with the lord-lieutenant; 
by which they engaged to return to their duty and allegiance, to fumi^ ten 
tn o psa n d men for toe support of the king’s authority in England, in consi- 
deration of obtaining a general indemnity for their rebellion, and the unli- 
mited toleration of their relimon.(l) ' 

This treaty, however, so advantageous and even necessary to both parties, 
WM rendered ineffectu^ through the intrigues of an Italian priest, named 
I^ucdni, whom the pope had sent over to Ireland in the diaracter of nun- 
cio : and who foreseeii^ that a general pacification with the lord-lieutenant 
woiud put an end to his ov^ influence, summoned an assembly of the clergy 
at Waterford, and ensued them to dedare against the peace, which the civil 
council had ccmdudea with He even thundered out a sen- 

tence of excommunication agiimb all who should adhere to a treaty so pre- 
judicial, as he^mtended, to the^tholic faith : and the deluded Iridi, who 
were alike ignorant and bigoteS^ terrified at these spiritual menaces, every 
when renounced their dvil engagements, and submitted to the nuncio’s au- 
thority. Ormond, who was not prepared against such a revolution in the 
sentiments of his. countrymen, was obliged to shdter his small army in 
Dublin, and the other fortified towns, which still remained in the han^ of 
the Protestants. 

Meanwhile the unfiSrtunate Charles, who was then involved in the greatest 
distress and had taken refuge, as we have seen, in the Scottish camp, sent 
orders to the loM-lieutni^ti if he 6buld not defend himself, rather to sub- 
mit to the E^lish than tK Iridi rebels ; and Ormond accordingly delivered 
up, in 1647, Dublin, Drogheda, Dundalk, and other garriBon^ to colonel 
Michael Jones, who took possession of them in the name of the w agliftii par^ 
liament.(8) He himself went over to England, received a grat^m acknow- 
ledgement of his past services from his royal master, and lived for some time 
in tranquillity near London ; but finding eve^ thing turn out unhappily for 
his beloved sovereign, and foreseeing that awful catastrophe which afterward 
Wate^^ him, he retired to France, and there joined the queen and prince of 

transactions, the nuudo's authority was universally acknow- 
mdged among the Catholim in Ireland. By his insolence and indiscretion, 
however, he soon m^ them repent of their bigoted confidence, id entrusting 
him%ith so much power ;^d all prudent men became sensible of the neces- 
sity of supporting the deffining authority of the king, in order 4o preserve 
tho Irish nation Irom that destructioD, otherwise inevitable, with which it 
was threaten^ by the English parliament. A combination for this purpose 
M'as accordingly formed, in 1648, among the Catholics, by the earl of Ciw- 

C\) Carte's Lifie qf Ormond, 

<9) Ibid. 
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rioirde ; a nobleman of an ancient fam^y, %lio had ever preserved his loy- 
alty. He also entered into a correapoadenoe with Inchiqum, who stjU main- 
tained great influence over the Proteetants in Munster: he attawed the 
nuncio, and ^aaed him out of the idsmd ; and be sent a deputatii^ to the 
lord-Heutenant, inviting him to ireturn, and take possession of Jiis eoeeniment. ' 

Onnond, on his arrival in Irdand, found the kingdom divid^ into many 
factions, among which either open war or secret enmity prevailed. And the 
authority of the English parliament was still establishea in Dublin, and the 
other towns, which be himself had delivered up. He did not, however, let 
slip the opportunity, though less favourable thim could have been wished, of 
promoting the royu cause. Having collected, by his indefatigable diligence, 
in spite of every obstacle, an army of sixteen thousand men, he advanced 
U^n the parliamentary garrisons, which had been totally neglected by the 
republican party, while employed in the trial and execution of their sove- 
reign. DundalK, where Monk commanded, was delivered up by the troops, 
who mutinied against their governor: Drogheda, Newry, and other places, 
were ||(ken^Dublin itself was threatened with a siege ; and the aifairs of 
the lo^liemnant wore every where so favourable an aspect, that the young 
king entertained thoughts of going in person into Irdan^(l) But his hopes 
were soon extinguished in that quarter. 

The English commonwealth was no sooner establidied than Iiwitod became 
the object of its peculiar attention ; and much intrigue was era^yed bytbe 
leading men, in order to procure the government of that island. LgraBert 
expected to obtain it. But Cromwell, who considered Ireland as a new field 
of glory, as well as a theatre where his ambition might expand itself, without 
exciting jealousy, had the address to get himself named lord-lieutenant, by 
the council of state, without seeming to desire such an ofilce. . He even 
affected surprise, and seemed to hesitate, whether he should accept the com- 
mand. But these hypocritical scruples being got over, he applied himself in 
making preparations for his Irish expedition with that vigour which distin- 
^ished fUl his proceedings. Hcf immedialH^ sent over a reinforcement of 
four thousand men to colonel Jones, goveviii'cff Dublin, in order to enable 
him to defend that capital ; and after vupfiveismg a seconivniutiny of the 
Levellers, and punishing the ringleaders, 4 b himsw embarked with a body 
of twelve thousand exc^ent troops.(2) 

In the mean time, an event took place thatf rendered the success of the 
new lord-lieutenant infallible* Ormond having passed the river Lifiy, at the 
head of the royal army, and taken post at Rathmines, with a view of oom- 
mencing the siege of Dublin, had be^n the reparation of an old fort, which 
stood near the gates of the city/ and was w^ calculated for cutting off sup- 
plies from the ga^son. Being «xhauBted with fatigue, in superintending 
this labour, he retired to rest, vter giving ordeie to keep his forces under 
arms. 

But suddenly awaked with the noise of firing, and found all things 

in tumifltlnd confuedon. Tl^pftcers bad neg^ed Ormond's orders. Jones, 
an excellent soldier, observing their wmrt ef caution, had sdlied out with 
the late reinforcement ; and having thrown tbe-royallsts into disorder, totally 
routed them, in spite .of b11 the efforts of the lord-lieutenant. He took their 
tents, baggage, and an^nunition, and returned victorious ktto the city, afbej 
killing four toousand men, and taking two thousand five hundred prisonaFit(3 

^n after this signal victory, wh^ reflected so much honour upao^Jon^ 
which tarnished the military reputation of Ormeiud, and ruined Ine roya 
cause in Ireland, Cromw^ arrived at Dublin, to complete the conquest ol 
that kingdom. He suddenly marched to Drogheda, which was well fmtfiedj 
and into which Qrmond, forese^ng it would be tet invested, had thrown b 
garrison of ^iree thousand meiL.under sir Arthur Aston, an officer of tried 
courage; in hopes of finding, the mtemy employment in the siege of tbai 
place, until he could repair ms broken forces. But Cromwell, .who knew the 

0) ubi tup. 

( 2 ) Whitlocke. Ludlow. 

(8) Ludlow, Tol. i. Borlsce, p. fol. edit. 
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importonce of dispatch^ having nfad|^ a breach in the fortificatione^ instantly 
ordered an assault. Thoi^h twice repulsed with loss^ he renewed the attadc; 
and the furious valour or his troops at length bearing down all resistance, 
the place was entered sword in hand, aOd a crud massacre made of the gar- 
rison. EvaRthoSb Vho escaped the general slaughter, and whom the un- 
feeling hearts of the fanatical soldie^ had spared, were butchered next day, 
in cold bloody by orders from the English commander ; one person alone 
escaping, to bear the mournful tidings to Onnond.(l) 

By this severe execution of milita^ Justice, Cromwell pretended to reta^ 
liate the cruelties of the Irish massacre. But as he well knew the grandson 
of Drogheda consisted chiefly of En^li^men, his real purpose evidently was 
to strike terror into the other garnsons : and his inhuman policy had the 
desired effect. Having conducted his am^ to Wexford, the garrison offered 
to capitulate, after a slight resistance. But this submission did not save 
them. They imprudent^ neglected their defence, before they had obtained 
a formal cessation of arms ; and the English fanatics, now fleshed in blqod, 
rushed in upon them, and executed the same slaughter as at. DrcAeda. 
Henceforth every town, before which Cromwell presented hioiK^, ^^ned 
its gates on the nrst summons. He had no farther difficulties to encounter 
but what arose from fatigue and the declining season. Fluxes and conta- 

f iouB distempers crept among his soldiers, who died in CTeat numbers ; and 
e had advanced so far with his decayed army, that he found it difficult 
either to subsist in the enemy’s countiy, or to retreat to the parliamentary 
garrisons. His situation was truly peruous. 

But CromweH’s good fortune soon relieved him from his distress. Corke, 
Kinsale, and all the English garrisons in Munster, resolving to share the 
glory of their countrymen, deserted to him, in that extremity, and opened 
their gates for the reception of his sickly troops. This desertion put an end 
to Ormond’s authority. The Irish, at all times disorderly, could no longer 
be kept in obedience by a Protestant ^vernor, whom their priests repre- 
sented as the cause of their calamities. ^ Seeing affairs so deaerate as to 
admit of no remedy, Ormond left the island ; and Cromwell, well acquainted 
with the influwRe of religious prejudices, politically freed himself from aU 
farther opposition, by permitting the Irish ofllcers and soldiers to engage in 
foreign service. Above forty uousond Catholics embraced this voluntary 
baniuunent.(9) 

These unex^ted events, which blasted all the hopes of the young king 
from Ireland, induced him to listen to the offers of the Scottish Covenanters, 
and appoint a meeting with their commissioners at Breda. Those commis- 
sioners had no power of treating. Charles was re<^uired to submit, without 
reserve, to the most ijgnominious terms surely ever imposed by a people upon 
their prince. They insisted, that he should issue a procUmation, banishing 
from' court all excommunicated persons ; or, in other words, aU who, under 
Hamilton and Montrose, had ventured their Uves for his fam%l that no 
English subject, who had served a^^ainst the parliament, should^ ^owed 
:o approadi him ; that he should bind himself by his royal promise to take 
the Covenant ; that he should ratify aU acts of parliament by which Ij^esby- 
terian discipline and worship were established ; that, in aU civil affairs, he 
should conform himself entirely to the direction of the parliament, and in 
ecriesiastical, to that of the mneral assemhly pf the Kirk. 

I Most of the king’s Engliw counieUorB uimuMled him from acceding to 
Mch dishonourable conditions^ Nothing, thet said, could be more disgrace- 
M than to •aacrifice, for the empty naato of royalty, those principles for 
which his father died a martyr, and in whidi he^^jmself haA been strictly 
educated ; that by such hypocrisy he would tosetw royalists b^^th king- 
doms, who alone were sincerely attached to Bhi^^lmt could nevkr Min the 
Presbyterians, who would ascribe his oompUaqguijevely to policy and neces- 
sity. But thpse sound arguments were tormrato ridicule by the young 

(1) Carte*! Li/k Ormond, Ludlow'i Mtm. 

(9) Clareodon, vol. vi. Ludlow, toI. i. * 
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arms should bo stuck up on the Jpost conspicuous place in the four dilef 
towns in the kin^om, and his body be buried in the place appropriated for 
malefacft>rB. This last part of his sentence^ however, was to be remitted, in 
case theiK.irk, on his repentance, should take off his excommunication. Fur- 
nished with so good a pretence, the clergy flocked about him 3 and exulted 
over his fallen fortunes, under colour of converting him. He smiled at their 
enthusiastic ravings, and rejected their spiritual aid : nor did he regpd the 
solemnity with whic^ they pronounced his eternal damnation, or their assu- 
rance that his future suffering would surpass the present, as far in device 
as in duration. He shewed himself, through the whole, superior tp his fate ; 
and when led forth to execution, amid the insults of his enemies, he over- 
awed the cruel with the dignity of his looks, and melted the humane into tears. 

In this last melancholy scene, when enmity itself is commonly disarmed, 
one effort more was made, by the governing party in Scotland, to subdue thtf 
magnanimous spirit of Montrose. The executioner was ordered to tie about 
his neck, with a cord, that book which had been published, in elegant Latin, 
by Dr. Wishart, containing the histoiy of his military exploits. He tanked 
his enemies for their officious zeal ; declaring, that he wore thiktesffinony 
of his bravery and loyalty with more pride than he had ever worn the Gar- 
ter ; and Anting they had no more insults to offer, he patiently submitted to 
the ignominious sentence.(l) Thus unworthily perished the heroic James 
Graham, marquis of Montrose, in the thirty-eighth year of Us age. Great 
talents he certainly had for war, and also lor the polite arts, which ho cul- 
tivated with success; but his couragetappears to have been accompanied with 
a certain degree of extravagance, which, while it led him to conceive the 
boldest enterprises, prevent^ him from attending sufficiently to the means 
of accomplishing them. Along with Montrose were sacrificed all the persons 
_ of any eminence who had repaired to his standard, or taken arms in order to 
^second his designs. 

Though this cruel and unjust execution of a nobleman who had acted by 
royal authority made the young king more sensible df the furious spirit of 
the Covenanters, as well as how little he had to expect from their generosity, 
his forlorn cqnffition induced him to ratify the agreement with their com- 
missioners, as*^e only resource left for recovering any part of his domi- 
nions. He accordingly embarked with them for Scotian^ in a Dutch ship 
. of war, furnished by the prince of Orange, and arrived ^e in the frith of 
Cromarty. Here his humiliations began. Before he was permitted to land, 
he was obliged to sign the Covenant, and to hear many sermons and lectures 
on the duty of persevering in that holy confederacy. The duke of Hamil- 
ton, fonnerly earl of Lanerk, the earl of Lauderdme, and other noblemen 
who had ^ared his councils abroad, and whom the Covenanters called fn- 
geyertf were immediately s^arated from him, and obliged to retire to their 
own houses. None of his English courtiers, except the duke of Bucking- 
ham, were allowed to remain in the kingdom ; so that he foundi hi|pBelf en- 
tirely in the hands of Ar^le and the more rigid Presbyterians, '^^j^hom he 
was considered as a mere pageant of state, and at whose mercy lay both his 
life and liberty. (2) 

In order to please these austere zealots, Charles embraced a measure, 
which neither Eds inexperienced youth nor the necessity of his affairs can 
fiilly justify. At the& request, he published a declaration, which must 
have rendered him contemptible even to the fanatics who framed it : and yet 
. tiis refusal might have been attended with the moat serious consequences. 
** He gave ths^s fur the merciful dispensations of Providence, by which he 
was recovered from the snares of evil counsel, had attained a full persua- 
aion of the righteousness of the Covenant, and was induced to cast4dmself 
** and his interests wholly upon God. He detired to be deeply hnmlfled and 
afilicted in ^irit, because of his father's follpudog wickea measures ; op- 
posing the Covenant and the work of reformAfiqi:^ and shedding the blood 

(1) Burnet, toI. i. Hniue, toI. vii. 

(2) Burnet, vol. i. Clarendon, toK vi. 
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" of God's people throughout all his dcrniinions. He lamented the idolatry 
" of his mother, and the toleration of it in his father s house ; a matter of 
'' great offence/' he said, to all the Protestant churches, and e^ heinous 
'' provocation of him who is a jealous God, visiting the sins of the father upon 
'' the children. He professed that he would have no enemies but the ene- 

mies of the Covenant ; and that he detested all popery, superstition, pre- 
''l^y, heresy, schism, and profaneness, and was resolved not to tolerate, 
^j^much less to countenance any of them, in any part of his domlnions."(l) 

This declaration had not the desired effect. The Covenanters and the 
clergy weire still diffident of the king's sincerity ; and their suspicions were 
increased when they compared his education, and the levity of his character, 
with the solemn protestations he had so readily made. They had therefore 
^prepared other trials for him. They meant that he should go through a 
public penance before his coronation :->and even to that indignity Charles 
had consented. In the mean time he found his authority totalfy annihilated. 
He was not ctiUed to assist at any public council, and his favour was suffi- 
cient^ dkgredit any candidate for office or preferment. The same jealousy 
rendered abortive all his attempts to reconcile the opposite parties. Argyle, 
the chief leader of the Covenanters, artfully eluded all the king's advances 
toward a coalition. Malignants and Engagers continued to be objects of 
general hatred and persecution ; and whoever happened to be obnoxious to 
the clergy was sure to be branded with one or o^r of those epithets.(S) 

The animosities among the parties«in Scotlatm were so violent, that the 
approach of an English army was not sufficient to allay them. The pro- 
gress of that army it must now be our business to observe. 

The English parliament was no sooner informed of the issue of the nego- 
tiations at Breda, than Cromwell was recalled from Ireland : and vigorous 
preparations were made for hostilities, which it was foreseen would provCF 
inevitable between the two British kingdoms. Ireton was left to govern 
Ireland, in the character of deputy, during Cromwell’s absence; and as 
Fairfax still retained the name of commander-in-chief of the forces in Eng- 
land, it was expected that he, assisted by the lord-lieutenant, would conduct 
the war against Scotland. But although Fairfax had permicllted the army to 
make use of his name in offering violence to the parliament, and in murder- 
ing his sovereign, he could not be prevailed upon to bear arms against his 
covenanted brethren ; so inconsistent are the ideas of fanatics in regard to 
moral duty ! 

Cromwell, on this occasion, acted the part of a profound hypocrite. Be- 
ii^ sent as one of a committee of parliament, to overcome the sdliples of 
Fairfax, (with whose rigid inflexibility, in every thing that he regarded as a 
matter of principle, Oliver was well acquainted) he went so far as to shed 
teara, seemingly of pief and vexation, in the affected earnestness of his 
solicita^ns. But aU in vain : Fairfax resigned his commission : and Crom- 
well, wlmse ambition no one could suspect, after ^ be had laboured so zea- 
lously to retain his superior in the chief command, was declared captain- 
general of all the forces in £iigland.(3) This was the greatest step he had 
yet made toward sovereignty, such a command being of the utmost conse- 
quence in a commonwealth that stood solely by arms. Fully sensible of the 
importance of rank he had attained, the new general immediately assem- 
ble his forces ; and before the Scots had signified any intention of asserting 
the right of Charles to the crown of England, he entered their country ?rith 
an army of sixteen thousand men. 

The Scots, who had b^n to levy troops, on being threatened with an in- 
yasioii, no>|^oubled their diligence, and soon brought toge^er a stout arm]|r. 
The Ofphnjuid of this army was given to David Lesly, an officer of experi- 
ence, who formed a very w^r ]^n of defence. He entrenched himself in 
a fortified camp betwe^lBdmburgk and Leith, after having taken care to 
remove from the counties between Berwick and Edinburgh eyeay thing that 

(1) Sir Edward Walker's Historical Discmtrscs. Burnet, Tol. i. Hume vol. vii. 

(S) Id. ibid. 

(3) Wbitlocke. Clarendon. 
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could serve to subaist the EngUah army. Cromwell advanced to theSDOttialii 
camp, and tried, by every provocation, to bring Lealy to a battle, but with- 
out effect. The prudent ^tsman, aware, that, though superior in numbers, 
his armv was inferior in discipline to due enemy, kept ciurefully within his 
entrenchments ; so thsA Cromwell, reduced to distress for want of provisions, 
and harassed by continual skirmi^es, was obliged to retire to Dunbar, where 
his fleet Uy at anchor. Lesly followed him, and encamped on the heights 
of Lammetinure, which overlook that town. CromweU, who had but a few 
days forage, seemed now on the brink of ruin or disgrace. He wm conscious 
of his danger, and is said to have embraced the desperate resolution of send- 
ing to Newcastle his foot and artillerv by sea, and of attempting, at all ha- 
zards, to force his way with his cavalry. But in this he would have found 
the utmost trouble, ns Lesly had taken possession of all the difficult passes 
between Dunbar and Berwick : and could he even have accomplished his re- 
treat, It would have occasioned, in the present unsettled disposition of men's 
minds, a general insurrection for the king in England-(l) 

But the enthusiastic zeal of the Scottish cler^ relieved CromweU from aU 
his difficulties. They had ordered the king to leave the camp, on finding he 
gained on the affections of the soldiery ; and they had likewise caremUy.. 
purged it of a large body of Malignants and Engagers, whose loyalty had 
led them to attend tlieir young sovereign, and who were men of the greatest 
credit and military appearwee in the nation. They now thought they had 
an army composed wholly S ^saints ; and so confident were they of success, 
that after wrestling aU night with the*Lord in prayer, they forced Lesly, in 
spite of his earnest remonstrances, to descend into the plain, in order to day 
the seefavian host. Cromwell, who had also been seeKing the Lord in his 
way, and had felt great enlargement of heart in prayer, seeing the Scottish 
camp in motion, was elated with holy transport. God," cried he, is de- 

livering them into our hands : they are coming down to us !" He accord- 
ingly commanded his army to advance singing psalms, in proof of his perfect 
assurance of victory, and fell upon the Scots before they were ctisposed in 
order of battle, after descending the hill. They were suddenly broken, and 
totally routed. «About three thousand feU in the battle and pursuit, and 
about twice that number were taken prisoners. CromweU^ improving his 
advantage, made himself master of Edinburgh and Leith, while tlie remnant 
of the Sottish army fled to StirUng.(2) An ague, with which he was seized, 
and the approach of winter, prevented him from pushing his conquests far- 
ther, before the close of the campaign. 

^ The d^eat at Dunbar, which oroke the power and brought down the spi- 
rituid pride of the Covenanters, who reproached their God with the slaughter 
of his elect, and of deceiving them by false revelations, was by no means 
cUsagreeable to the king. He considered the armies that fought, on both 
sides, as almost equaUy his enemies ; and he hoped that the vanqui^ed, for 
their own preservation, would now be obliged to aUow him some more autho- 
rity. He was not deceived. The Scottish parliament, whicdi met soon after 
at Perth, agreed to. admit HamUton, Laucierdale, and aU the Engagers, to 
share in the civil and military employments eff the k^dom, on their doing 
})ubUc penance. Some Malignants, or ^iscopal royalUts, also crept in among 
them : and the kin^'e intended penance was changed into the cerememy of 
his ocHTonatidn, which was performed with great pomp and solemnity at 
Socnie.(3) 

But Charles, amidaU this appearance of respect, was stiU in a condition that 
very ill suited his temper ana disposition. He remained in the hands of the 
most rigid Covenanters, and was in reality hUle better than a prisoner. Ex- 
pos^ to all the rudeness and pedantry of the Presbyterian clergy, and obliged 
to listen to prayers and sermons from mom to night, he had no opportunity for 
the diqiiay of hie agreeable quelities ; and could not help frequently betray- 




V/ Burnet, vol. i. Clarendon, vol. vi. Wliitlocfce, p. 471. 

(S) Id. ibid. Sir Edward Walker, Hist. Disc. Ludlow’s Mem. voL 1. 
(a) Burnet. Walker. Clarendon. 
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ing, lunld ao many objects of ridicule and di^at^ evident ^mptoms of wea- 
ring and contempt. For although artful in the practice of courtly^disaimu- 
lation^ he could never mould his features into that starched grimace which 
the Covenanters regarded as the infallible sign of conversion. His spiritual 
guide^ therefore, never thought him sufficiently regenerated, but were cuiiti- 
nually sti-iving to bring him into a more perfect state of graoe.(l) 

Shocked at all these indignities, and still more tired with ^e formalities 
. to which he was ohli^ to submit, Charles attempted to regain his liberty, 
by joining a body of royalists, who promised to support him. He accord- 
ingly made his escape from Argyle and the Covenanters ; but being pursued 
by colonel Mont^mery and a troop of horse, he was induced to return, on 
finding the royalists less powerful than he expected. This elopement, how- 
ever, had a good effect. The king, was afterward better treated, and intrusted 
with more authority ; the Covenanters being afraid of renewing their ri- 
gours, lest he shoula embrace some desperate measure.(2) 

The Scottish army was assembled, under Hamilton and Lesly, as early 
as the scMon would permit, and Charles was allowed to join the camp. 
But, imminent as the danger was, the Scots were still divided by ecclesias- 
tical disputes. The forces of the western counties, disclaiming the authority 
of the parliament, would not act in conjunction with an army that admitted 
any Engagers or Maligitants among them. They called themselves the Pro- 
testerSi and the other party were denominated Resolutioners — distinc- 

tions which continued to agitate the l^ingdom mh theological hatred and 
unimo8ity.(3) 

Charles, having put himself at the head of his troops, encamped at Tor- 
wood, in a very advajitageous situation. The town of Stirling lay at his 
back, and the plentiful county of Fife supplied him with provisions. His 
front, to u'hicli the English army advanced, was defended by strong entrench- 
ments ; and his soldiers, as well as his generals, being rendered more delibi^ 
rately cautious by experience, Cromwell in vain attempted to draw them 
from their posts by offering tliein battle. After the two armies had faced 
^ch other about six weeks, Cromwell sent a' detachment over the Forth, 
into Fife, in order to cut off the king's provisions ; and so i^ent was he on 
that object, that, losing sight of all beside, he passed over with his whole 
araiy, and effectually accomplished his purpose. The king found it impos- 
sible to keep his post any longer. 

In this desperate extremity Charles embraced a resolution worthy of a 
prince contending for empire. He lifted his camp, and boldly marched into 
England, with an army of fourteen thousand men. Cromwell, whose mind 
was more vigorous than comprehensive, was equally surprised and alarmed 
at this movement. But if he had been guilty of an error, in the ardour of 
distressing his enemy, he took the most effectual means to repair it. He 
dispatched Lambert with a body c»f cavalry to hang upon the rear of the 
royal army ; he left Mopk to complete the reduction of Scotland ; and lie 
himself fulowed the king with all possible expedition. 

Charles had certainly reason to exj^ect, from the general hatred which pre- 
vailed against the parliament, that his presence womd produce a general in- 
surrection in England. But he found himself disappointed. The English 
Presb)rterianB, having no notice of his desi^, were not prepared to join 
him ; and the cavaliers, or old royalists, to whom his approach was equally 
unknown, were farther deterred from such a measure, oy the necessi^ of 
Bubscribihg the Covenant. Both parties were overawed by the militia or the 
wunties, whidi the parliament baa, every where, authority sufficient to raise. 
National antipathy had idso its influence : and the king found, when he ar- 
rived at Worcester, that his forces were little more numerous than when he 
left the borders of Sootland. Cromwell, with an army of thirty thousand 
attacked Worcester on all aides ; and Charles, after beholding the ruin 
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of his causo^ and giving many proofs of personal valourj^ was obliged to have 
recourro to flight. The duke of Hamilton^ who made a desperate reaistancej 
was mortally wounded^ and the Scots were almost all either killed or taken. 
The prisoners^ to the number of eight thousand, were sold as slaves to the 
American planters.(l) 

When the king left Worcester, he was attended by Lesly, the Scottish 
general, and a party of horse ; but seeing them overwhelmed with conster- 
nation, and fearing they could not reach their own country, he withdrew 
himself from them in the night, with two or three friends, from whom he 
also separated himself, after making them cut off his hair, that he might the 
better effect his escape, in an unknown character. By the direction of the 
earl of Derby, he went to Boscobel, a lone house on the borders of Stafford^ 
shire, inhabited by one Pendrel, an obscure but honest farmer. Here ho 
continued for some days, in the disguise of a peasan^ employed in cutting 
faggots along with the farmer and his three brothers. One day, for the better 
concealment, he mounted e spreading oak ; among the thick branches of 
which he sheltered himself, while several persons passed below in search of 
their unhappy sovereim, and expressed, in his hearing, their earnest desire 
of seizing him, that they might deliver him into the hands of his father's 
murderer8.(2) 

An attempt to relate fdl the romantic adventures of Charles, before he 
completed his escape, wonld lead me into details that could only serve to 
gp^tify an idle curiosity. But tliere is one other anecdote that must not be 
omitted, as it shows, in a strong light, the loyalty and liberal spirit of the 
Ei^lish gentry, even in those times of general rebellion and fanaticism. 

The king having met with lord Wilmot, who was skulking in the neigh- 
bourhood of Boscobel, they agreed to throw themselves upon the fidelity of 
Mr. Lane, a zealous royalist, who lived at Bentley, not many miles distant, 
the contrivance of this gentleman, who treated them with |^eat respect 
cordiality, they were enabled to reach^the sea-coast ; the king riding, on 
same horse, beWe Mr. Lane's daughter to Bristol, in the character of a 
servant. But^when Charles arrived there, he found no ship would sail from 
that port, for either France or Spain, for more than a month : he was, there- 
fore, obliged to look elsewhere in auest of a passage. In the mean time he 
entrusted himself to colonel Wyndliam of Dorsetshire, a gentleman of dis- 
tinguished loyalty. Wyndham, before he received the king, asked leave to 
impart the secret to his mother. The request was granted ; and that vene- 
rable matron, on being introduced to her royal guest, expressed the utmost 
j(w, that having lost, without regret, three sons and one grandson in defence 
of his father, she was still reserved, in her declining years, to be instrument^ 
in /lis preservatfon. The colonel himself told Charles, that his father, sir 
Thomas, in the year 1636, a few days before his death, called to him his five 
sons, and said, My children I you have hitherto seen serene and quiet 
" times ; but I must warn you now to prepare for clouds and storms. Fac- 
tions arise on every side, and threaten the tranquillity of your native 
** country. But whatever happen, do you faithfully honour and obey your 
prince, and adhere to thb crown. I charge you never to foraake the crown, 
though it should /tan^ upon a bus/i /" — These last words," added Wynd- 
ham, “ made suoh impression on our breasts, that the many afflictions of 
** these sad timeft could never efface their ilidelible character.^(3) 

While the king remained at the house of Lionel Wyndham, all his friends 
in Britain, and over Europe, were held in the most anxious suspensq, with 
respect to his fate. No one could conjecture what was become of mm, or Whe- 
ther he was dead or alive ; but a report of his death being generally credited, 
happily rdaxed the search of his oneraies. Meantime many attempts were 
m^e to procure a vess^ for his escape, thouglu without success. He was 
obliged to dflft his quarters, to asshme new disguises, and entrurt himsdlf to 

n) Whitlocke, Clarendon. 

CS) This tree was afterward called the Jiapa/ Oak, and long regarded with great vene- 
ration bf the people in the neighbourhood. 

(8) Clarendon. Bates. Heathe. 
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the carriers and factors of other nations. A mutual jealoun^j aooompasied 
with mufiual injuriesj accordingly took ^place between the twcT republics ; 
and a desperate naval war^ ultimately oc^sioned by a dispute about the ho- 
nour of the flag, was the consequence. 

Van Tromp, an admiral of great renow^ received from the States 
the command of a fleet of forty sail, in protect the Dutch mer- 

chantmen against the English privateers. ||||^!^bs forced, aa he pretended, 
by stress of weather, into the road of Dovei^jriiere he met with the cele- 
brated Blake, who commanded an English flehCef only fifteen sail. Elated 
with his superiority, the Dutch commander, instead of obeying the signal 
to strike'his flag, according to ancient custom, in the presence of an En^sh 
man-of-war, is said to have poured a broadside into the admiral's ship. Kake 
boldly returned the salute, notwithstanding his slender force ; and being af- 
terward joined by a squadron of eight sail, he maintained a desperate Wtle 
for five liours, and took one of the enemy's ships and sunk another. Night 
parted the two fleets. 

Several other engagements ensued, without any decided advantage. At 
length Van Tromp, seconded by the famous De Ruyter, met near the Good- 
wins with the English fleet commanded by Blalip ; who, although inferior, 
as formerly, in force, did not decline the combat. A furious encounter ac- 
cordingly took place ; in which the admirals on both sides, as well as the 
inferior officers and seamen, exerted uncommon bravery. But the Dutch, 
as might be expected, wer^ ultimately conquerors. Two EngliEJi ships were 
taken, two burnt, and one sunk. 

After this victory Tromp in bravado, fixed a broom to the top of his main- 
mast, as if determined to sweep the sea of all English vessels. But he was 
not suffered long to enjoy his triumph. Great preparations were made in 
England, in order to avenge so mortinying an insult, and recover the honour 
of the flag. ^ A gallant fleet of eighty sail was speedily fitted out. Blake 
was again invested with the chief command, having under him Dean and 
Monk, two worthy associates. * 

While the English admiral lay off Portland, he descried, by breal^f 
day, a Dutch fleet of seventy-six ships of war, sailing up t^ Channel, with 
three hundred merchantmen under its convoy. This fleet was command^ 
by Van Tromp and De Ruyter, who intrepidly prepared themselves to com- 
bat their old antagonist, and supj^rt that glory which they had acquired. 
The battle that ensued was accorungly the most furious that had yet been 
fought between the hostile powers. Two days was the contest maintained 
with the utmost and obstinacy : on the tnird the Dutch gave way, and 
Yielded the soverei^ty of the ocean once more to Us natural lor^ Tromp, 
however, by a masterly retreat, saved all the merchantmen except thirty : 
but he lost eleven ships of war, and had two thousand men killed.(l) 

After this signal overthrow, the naval power of the Dutch seemed, for a 
time, to be utterly annihilated, and with it ^eir trade. Their commerce 
by the Channel was cut off ; even that to the BsUio-was murii reduced; 
and their fisheries were totallv suspended. Almost thousand of their 
ships had fallen into the hanos of the Englirii seamen. Convinced at last 
of the necessity of submission, my resolved to gratify ^ pride of the 
English puliament by solidting peace. But tiieir advan^ were treated 
with disdain. It was not therefore without pleasure the States received an 
account of the dissolution of that hau|^ty usembly. 

The cause of this dissolution it must nowbe our busineSB to investigate, 
and to relate the drcumstanoes witii which it^as accompanied. ^ 

Theaealous republipana, who had long enfetained a well-founded jealousy 
of the ambitious views of Cromwell, took every opportunity of extolling 
the advantages of the fleets while they endeavoured to dismdit the army : 
and insisting qjsl the intolerable expense to whicl^ $he natl^was subjected, 
they now urMd the necessity of a reduction of ifle hmd forces* Thai able 
commander and artful politician, who oleuly saw, from the whole train of 

CU Burchflt't Naval Histonf, Caiapbsirs Livet qf the Admiral»t vd, ii. 
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tWSr th«y were of hia po^r, and mOant to fMiiea it, 

rdiblvid to prevent tkem^ bp realizing tbeir apprehen^ons:* He inu 
niedxatelp.fltimniokied li couhdl of officers ; abd as most of them had oased 
their advancement to his ^^ur^ end reli^ upon hhn fbr their future ptb^ 
'fenhent^ be found them entbffifi|eVoted to his ^IL They accordingly agt^hd 
to frame a i«ihonstranee^^tj|||K)arliament^ complaining of the arrears ddb 
to the aibiy^ and deman&^H^ representative body. The commons Were 
*oflended at this liberty, fpOlliSe to a resolution ndt to dissolve the parlia- 
aient, but to fill up their ifmiber by new elections. 

^nraved at sucb obstibacy, Croniwell hastened tO the house with three 
hundred soldiers ; some of whom he placed at the dbor, some in the lobby, 
and some On the stairs. He first addressed himself to his friend St. John, 
telling him he had come with a purpose of doing what grieve^ him to the 
very soul, and what he had earnestly besought the Lord not to impose upon 
him ; but there was a necessity, he added, for the glo^ of Gk)d and the good 
of the nation. He sat down for some time, and heard the debates. After- 
ward starting up suddenly, as if under the influence of inspiration or in- 
aanity, he loaded the parliament with the keenest reproaches, tor its tyranny, 
oppression, and robbery of»the public. Then stamping with his foot, which 
was a signal for the soldiers to enter, “ For shame !" said he to tho mem- 
bers, get you gone ! and nve place to honester men ; to those who will 
''more faithfully discharge their trust. You arj no longer a parliament ! I 
*' tell you, you are no longer a parliament. Tho Lord hath done with you ; 
"hp hath chosen other instruments for carding on his work.*' Sir Plenry 
Vaiie remonstrating against this outrage, Cromwell exclaimed with a loud 
voice : " O, sir Harry Vane ! sir Harry Vane ! the Lord deliver me from 
" sir Harry Vane !** words, by which it should seem that he wished some of 
the soldiers to dispatch him. Taking hold of Martin by the cloke, Thou 
''aft a whore-master !” said he ; to another, " Thou art an adulterer !*' to 
a third, " Thdu art a drunkard and glutton !** and to a fourth, " Thou art aa 
"wrtortioner I** He commanded^ soldier to sieze the mace, saying, “ WldK^ 
••^all we do with this bauble Here,** added he, " take it away ! — It is you," 
Subjoined he, addressing himSelf to the members, “ that havc forced me to 
" proceed thus. I have sought the Lord, night and day, that he would 
" rather slay me than put me upoil this work I** And having previously com- 
manded the Boldibrs fo dlear the house, he ordered the door to be locked, put 
the key in his pocket, and retired to his lodgings in Whitehall.(l) 

Thus, my dear Philip, did Oliver Cromwell, in a manner so suitable to 
his general character, and without bloodslied, annihilate the very shadow. of 
the parliament ; in consequence of which daring step hC remained possessed 
of the whole civil and muitary power of the three kingdoms. And dispas- 
sionate reasoners of all parties, who had tuceesiively ernoyed the melancholy 
pleasure of ieeinp the injuries they hud reciorocally su^ered revevged on their 
enemies^ were at last made sensiBlo, that licentiouJ liberty, under whatever 
pfotened its violence^ may be covered, must inevitably end in the arbitray 
ahd despotic goVUrhmeht 6f a single person. Nor were the people, consi- 
dered as a bbdy, displeased at^Se viblent hsurpatioh of Cornwell, ffein 
^om they axpeeted more lenity tbkn frodl the lirij»eriouB repnblicans, wh6 
had hitherto beSd the reins of government. ; ' 

" Thfd ektrabfdtnafy man, who no^ lorded it over bif feflow-piibjectSj ims 
bom at N^tingdon, in the lut year of the sixteenth century, of a good 
family * i^pughheT himself, bemjfT the son of a second brother,' inherited but 
a totomal edtdte* Tl^lnie 6f his ediil$sti)dh: was IPbefsl; bdt his 
geniua b^g little fitted for thd elegant and tranquil pursuits of Uferature^ 
he made Snu^'.proficiefetcy in hiS studies at the universities. He even threw 
hufiscilf info' ^kcBseolilte Course of llfe^ When foitt to study the law in one of 
the itina or court, wndoQiiiumed the more early y«^S of his manfaemd id 
and debauchery. But all of a sadden he was seized with 
d MtCtSda grate add sanctified bShavibur, andWaaSMi 

(1^ Whitfo^ke'', p. 554. Ludb^, v6l.iT. CiurcndoD, vot; vi. Home, vdU.vii. . 
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THE HISTQAT.^F it. 

^the Puritonieal partyf by tht hev^fu of hit ^oyoUoiul 
s^torepiur hliii^urfid fortune, be beiook hfoieelf to foi?b- 
rib inuch time with hie family in prarai, morning end 
nooq> that Ua„BOw oocupation served only to involve him in gree^ 
dUBoultiee. His ipirifual reputation^ however, was so high, that, notwith- 
etanding the low state of hia temporal affairs, he found means to be chosen 
a .meidjMr of the Long Parliament. The arSour of his seal frequently 
1WoniptM'‘him lib rise in the house, but he was not heard with attention,** 
Idb pmon being ungraceful, hia voice untunshle, his elocution embarrasaed, 
and hjs Ipeedies temousi, obscure, confused, and often unintelligible. But, 
as a ^^Ofound thinker very juatly observes, there are, in a great variety of 
humjsn geniuses, wome who, though they see their objects ciearlv and dis* 
tinctiy in general, yet when they coipe to unfold thgir IdM by ducourse or 
writing, Im that luminous conception which ihej^i jipd before attained. 

Never was this philosophical truth more fallj^m|&nlified than in the cha* 
racter Oliver CromweD, whose icrions were aiHBBlve, promot, and Judi- 
cious, as his speeches were wavering, prdiz, and inconclusive. Nor were bis 
written compositions much supenor.li his great defect of 

both consisting, not in the want of e3^Rresaion^^g9|||he seeming want of 
ideas. Yet Cromwell, though upward off forM|P|^|m age before he Sin- 
braced the military profession, soon became aiTex^Wyt officer, without the 
help of a master. He first raised a t^oop, and thfljpa regiment of horM ; 
anil it was he who instituted that discipline', and infused that spirit, which 
rendered the parliamentary forces fh the end victorioua. He* introduced 
and recommended the practice of enlisting the sons of farmers and frise- 
holdert, instead of the. debauched and enervated inhabitants of great cities 
. or manufacturing towns. He preached, be prayed, he fought, he punished, 
ha rewarded ; and inspired first his own regiment, and afterward the whole 
^ army, with the wildest and boldest enthusiasm. The steps by which be rose 
r to hi^ command, and attained to sovereignty, we have already had occasion 
Jp trace. Let us now view him in the exeecise of his authority. ■ . * 

^ When Cromwell assumed the reins of mvemment, he bad three parties 
in the nation afwinst him ; the royalists, the Presbyterians, and the repub- 
licans. But as eadi of these had a violent antipathy against both the others, 
none of them could become formidable to the army ^ and the republicans, 
whom he had dethroned, and whofp resentment he had most occasion to fear, 
were farther divided among theinialves. Beside the IndwndenU, they 
consisted of two sets of men, who had a mutual contempt for each other ; 

. namely, the Millenarians, or Jiftk-monmrcM men, who expected suddenly the 
■eoona coming of Christ ; and the Deistif who utterly denied the truth of 
revc^tion, and consider^ the tenets of the various sects as alike founded 
in foHy error. T]j^ Heists Krore Mpliarly obnoxious to Cromwell , 
partly foom the remains of religious prj^dke, but chiefly because he could 
Live no Jidld of them I^NSnthuwuB^ £[e the^on treated them with mat 
rigour, and nraalhr denominated ttan the* BtuthemM ) The heads of this 
■mall divisioii^wnre Algernon Sidney, Hffiiry NevU, ChaUoiier, Martin, 
Wildmao, and men whone abjUms might have rpndcBed them 

dangerouf, hadoi^ ^rireedom of.|lirir'ii||lj^ns exoit^ 

nm attontioa to^ MOtairiluu^ 
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^ W^^^l^'told tlwrke hI2unly 




whole lo^ ^ government upon hie Aonlden, he eent. by the ai^Sat 
councU of oft^^iummons t6> i^red and twenSr 'eight 
gilW mra, M diftrent t^)n and countiee of England ; to ny^f 

aiming tnem^ a iMth^-eHn* in London, bore the name of Praise^Goii R^mm 
S.(4" called B,rbon,^ pfrC 

nerarlMl^d ®** their lint meeting, that he 

theTelStotf*^^X?r’' T’'? Ch™t ehould be «, own^’:(3) «Sj 
!]25 ^11 “ ^ which they supposed themselvM ex- 

**if,i"‘? anegotiationwith them; but althoughftrteSSmt^ 

aruttiZrE 


ambassadors, who were strangers Sf 

L ®*t®“*hment at fioding themselvM^md. 

ed as the^nemies, not of England, but of Christ ! ^ ^e^^eivesiregara- 

^m him, begm, to pntend powm fiom the Lotd;(6) and MtohiiS 




nm xi^sa» toe spealter of the house of com- 

But general llwritoii, and about tra 

^ rdrawu] 

^ party of 


^ and resigned their 
renty other fanatics;. 
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4«eign of the eainte 
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*Mo^ aiked then^ what viej did 
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nip ' olid th^.— Then you may go 
f eortain kwdMgjvlie has not been here 


PiriiaiiSqff!^!!]^^ power wfliSh the mock 

t-ri»ni«naoioi(|nidlnlothtoh^ ihai it waammary 
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OfiVer ^P^fclo^i uf s^reme mi|^ti;«Lfte ot, tha eofnmpiiyei^ltb, 

the iM|||iijf of k^ Wof stiJA odious (9 ihair em Efi yri|a a9poediiJDgly oppr 
duc^ ta \vh)tetu|U spleiiMuty. Qurrying mpd 9I 

8ta^. hi^ : 00 ws^ hoirpured ^iOi the tijbie ol mgkMMf ; sad bayii^ 
w ^th. required V bim^ he wes proclaimed over all the thi^ kingo 
Ojppo«itipn.(l) 

be.^W articles ihi the instrument, of government were, that the pro- 
tector i^ould h^. assisted hy a eouncil of state* which should not consist of 
jnore thap, twenty-one* 1101; of iesa than thirt^n persons; that in his, name 
nil justice ^oiild be administer^ and from him ml honours derived ; that 
he mioul^ have the right of pence and war ; that the power of the sword should 
be invested in him Jointly witli Uie parliament while sitting* and* during the 
intervals^ jointly with the council of state ; that he should summon the par- 
liament every tarpe years, and allow it to sit five monyjj^^withoiit i^journ- 
nient, prorogation, or di8solutioii.(S) The council ol 


in^^trument* consli^ted of fifteen persons, strongly atl 
■ 1 the power of chooshlg 



named in the 
protector ; 
of three pre- 
ttle reason to 
of his.authority. 


who, in case of a vaqancy, had 
seated by the remaining members.'(3) He had, th< 
apprehend any opposition from them in the arbitrary exi 
An implicit submission to some first qiagiatrate, it must he owned, was be- 
come absolutely necessary, in ord^r to preserve the people from relapsing 
in^ civil slaughter ; so that wc may pamy admit Cromweirs plea ol the 
pupfip good as an Apology for his usurpation.; tliough we should nut gifn* 
ei^rp credit to Ids declaration, tliat he would ratJier have takeu a a^ophorita 


#fa|^thaa the pv0Ue^orahip,{\) 

JT^hdt 


^t^Jiile Cromwell Was Uius completing his usurpation over, Lis fellow sub* 
jrcts* he did not neglect the honour or the interests of the nation Never 
diilb^land appear more formidable than "during his administration, K 
fl^'t dr 1 hundred sail was fitted out, under the command of Monk and Dean. 
Tliey met with Dutch fleet, equally, numerous* qei^r the coast of Flan- 
dcgi^ ; and the officers and seamen on both sides, fir^ with.enuilatiop, and 
aii^iated with the desire of remaining sole lords of the ocean, disputed 
t&vii^oiry with the most fierce ajj ^wtinate courage. Though Dean was 
kilIqdJn the heat of the action, thUIpKitch were obliged to retire, with great 
lof^ af^^a baUle of two days ; a^ as Blake had joined his ^nUymen 
wjtbmght^en wil, toward the cloae^of thejepgagemeut, the KogUsb fleet lay 
on tim epe^t of iJpUand, and totally intemypttM the commerce orthe fepeblic. 

Bii^ the, States ma<io one effort^ more to reprieve,, honour of the flag ; 
on.aiiy poc^ion^ did their vigpur epj>ear. n^orpeonspieupua. , They 
not (i^ly^ rqpajred and mwned their JiM in a few^.ifeejkBi hi^ launched and 


rigged sojae^l^ of, si^q Iheii.w thgy ha^, hitlpv^aent to sea. 

uh this, new, armament, rramp issupd mi^, deipnniheli again to fight the 
victqrsii ao^ to die. yield, the , opff^pett He . ^IL, met with the 
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on this subject ars flmra.sfifiiUlv thin 
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» dmjrenif^ It wsi extingaished— who Cmm y mfi M robAnrl only put 

redexioiw 


koitifi becaiitc^, limner Ji#* 
j/Aefeio, the. 

suomitsioii of tbe people in tnen enier- 
Hoh of aulffacta tO'lbf aaotraigu it under- 
•i.wwH w w ivus.wia Ol* ivnivr, sum* poWffr IsfUi bi bjwUicb be,hiable tPPfv* 
tect them t for tbe righi men have s|r Mlvfv to proteu thnifatoa^mhem piihf rSr ccs 
*' proirc/tAcm. can by no cooanoHi be reUu^uUkeA lie comraMs U .tagmd of the 
I caiHnutowenlthf wbfch o^nce depstted from tbe itodpi tfi* MiemSf ed 
their Mfra/rom (f. Tbeendof obedience ^ T 
r nsture spulipt h his obedience to that poiciTf tad ^ 

XsncfMa, p. 114. toU edit. 


Lfiv VL MODBRN EUROiV^ 

^jy iBwnw Itid Vy'Monk ; boMtaidM viuhed inlb IhaobmlMt; ami 
IhaifbaliUa Awm 119011111% tm witiboi^ any senaiblr a^aataj^, la 

f«?oii» of aitiiea paxty«, NexI di^ the actioa wag eontinued, and tb« 

■ua baheldi tho ooaltat uadoalded* The thud morniaip the atroggla iraa 
vapowaed; aod vkftfwy aoomed atiU doubtful, when Trorap, while galiahtk 
animating hia men, with his aword drawn, waa shot thcoagh’ the heart with 
a.muahaitr Intt That, event at onoe deoided the aovereignty of the ocean, 
'fhe DmtA loot tltey-ahipaj and were glad to purcfaaae a peace, by mldiiig 
to the Eni^ah the hononr of the flagi, and making aucb other concaaS&ana ae 
were i!equimd of them.(l) 

This aecceaaful oondiisien of tfie Dutch war, which strengthened Crom- 
well'a authority both at homo and abroad, encouraged him to summon a free 

S ^rliament, aooordin|; to tho stipulation, in the instrument of government. 

0 took the precaufeioii, however, to exclude all .Uie royalists who. had borne 
ar/na for the king^ and all their sons. Thirty membera were returned from 
$ooUand> and aa many from li^nd. But tlie protector was soon made sen- 
sible, tlubt even ttM^mpumaoribed freedom of election was incompatible with 
hia usurped, The new parliament began its deliberations with 

questioning his iMpftOt that authority which he had assumed over the na- 
tiom Cromwelh^^H^ mistake, and endeavoured to correct it Enraged' 
at Uie refnictofy^i||H|^^ the commons, he sent for them to the Painted 
Chamber ; where, inveighing against their conduct, and endea\’ouring 
to show tho absurdity of diluting the lenity of that instrument by w'hich 
thiy them^ves were convoked, he required them to sign a recognition of 
his autiiority, and. an etigi%ement not to propose, or consent to any altera- 
tion in the guvomroent, as it was settled in a single person and a, parliament: 
and he pla^d guards at the door of the lower house, who allowed none but 
subscribe to. etiter.(2) Most of the members, after some hesitation, sub- 
mitted to this despotiwn.; but retained, notwithstanding, the same inde-;^, 
pendent spirit whidi they had die^vered at their first meeting. Cromwell, 
therefore, fisund it necessary to put an end to their debates. He accordingly 
dissolved the parliament, before it had sat five months— the time prescribed 
by that instrument of govemment which J^e had lately swom'to observe. 

^ The diaoootents of the parliament communicated themselves to the na- 
tion ; sir Henry Vane and the old republicans, who maintained the indisso- 
lable autln^ty of the long parliament, mpmraged Use murmiin against the 
protector ; and the royalists observing Ik general dissatisfaction, without 
oonsideriog the diversity of partied, thought every one had embraced the 
same views with themsAves. They accordingly entered into a conspiracy 
throughiout every part of England ; and the roost sanguine hopes were en- 
tertained of aoeoeaB. Bel. Cram wcdl, having, information of their purpose, 
was enabled effsotually to defeat itr Many of them were immediately thrown . 
into' prisrn, a[|d the rest were genenfiy discouraged from riain^^ In one 
place onlyi the conspiracy broke ourinto action. Jkes, Pcorumlock, and 
other gentlemen or the West, proclaimed the king at Salisbury but. they 
received no aeceasienof force equal to^theirexpOctatienat^and iwere soon sup- 
pressed. Tiieriiiof oenspiraton were .capitally jdinishg^ ; the lower darn 
and: transported |•^BBrhBdoen(3) 

The early j|Mpiaeion of tliis eompinicy mebe fiiwy^establuhedlhe pro* 
teetor's ant| iB| K. It- at oate shewad th^thulent spiai|7andtiieimpotence 
of afferded Mm a, plaaaQilo pretext ihir aUfilm tyrmuiical 

^yeritiee. *^JIPi3Hve^< no Ifinger to keep aoy.ierms«watlliilr^ rmralists. 
^Hh*oenaent of 'hia oouiicil, he therefeiejBMHff*^ait exactu^tfaa^ 

te^pegay feoBS^ihe whole paity : #aim‘ofdeidk 
wh^ oommonly paased^ Iw the nahie^ddellMlM^ ha constituted twelve 
"^l^geneiwk and divided the whofemgdom of fioglhnd into so many 
Thaaf oHeer%..aamated^ by rarntn i aai onerij. had 
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^wor to 8iib^' wliom tbe^f pleaied to dednuitioiij to le^||l tltift t^jm ton- 

a i ly tlw protector and nu oounoil, and to impriMm penon wlio 
d be expoied to their jealooep pr euapicion. They acted ae if abeolute 
masten of the liberty and property of every Eofl^lieh aebjeot: and all rea- 
Bonable men were now made ^sensible, that Uie nation waa cruelly aubjected 
to a military and dieapotic government. 

That government, however, directed by the vimroua r^irlt of Cromwell, 
gave £ii£^d a degrro of consequence among the JBSuropean power! which it 
had n#ter enjoyed since the days df ElisaMth. France and Spain at the 
same time courted the alliance of the protector ; and had Cromwell under- 
stood and regarded the interests of his country, it has been said, he would 
have endeavoured to preserve that baiance of power, on which the weUkre 
of England so much depen^ by supportingHhe declining condition of Spain 
against the dan^rous ambition and rising greatness of the house of ^ur- 
bun.(l) But the protector’s politics, though sound, were less extensive. 
An invasion from France, in favour of the he had reason 

to apprehend, or a rupture with that court prove ruinous 
to his authority, in the present dissatisfied sflKw Eai^lalid. From Spain 
he had nothing of equal danger to fear; wmle lie was tempted to begin 
hostilities, by the prospect of making himself master of her most valuable 
poss^ons in the West Indies, as well as of her plate fleets, by means of 
the wperiority of his naval force. He therefore entered into a negotiation 
with Mazarine, who, as a sacrifice tcb the jealous pride of the usurper, gave 
the English princes notice to leave France. I'hey retired to Cologne : and 
a closer alliance waa afterwards concluded between the rival powers ; in con- 
sequence of which, England, as we have already seen, obtained possession of 
Dunkirk. 


Having resolved on a war with Spain, Cromwell fitted out two formidable 
fleets, whUe the neighbouring states, ignorant of his intentions, remained in 
anxious iuspense, no one being able to conjjBCture where the blow would fall. 
One of these fleets, opnaisting of thirty snips of the line, he sent into the 
Mediterranean, under the famous admiral Blake ; who, casting andior be- 
fore Leghorn, demanded and obtA^^, from the duke of Tuscany, reparation 
for some injuries which the Englisn commerce had formerly sustained from 
that prince. Blake next sailed to Algiers, and oompeilea the Dey to re- 
strain his piratical subjects froia^iltother depredations on the Engliah. He 
presented mmself also before Turn ; and having there made the same de- 
mand, the Dey of that place desired him to look to Iks castles of Porto Farino 
and Goletta, and do his utmost. Blake, who ncalsH IfO be roused by 
such a defiance, drew his ships dose up to the them in 

pieces with his artillery ; while he sent a detachiiiefiipR|M» in loiig-boats 
into t he hgr bour, and burned every ship lay th^-'^He coasts of the 
Mediterrfinean, from one extremity to the other, the renown of 

English valour; and no^wer, Christian or MahoroedHlM to oppose the 
victorious Blake. 

The other fleet, oommanded by admiral Penn, and Tihfrihii lifli four thou- 
sind tro<m on bom, nnd^ the direi^ion of General Venab|s< mdled for the 
West Indies ; where Venables wasreinforeed with near Are llioaaand militia, 
from the islands <n Barbadoa^ and St. Christopher. The oljept of en- 
terpriro was the conquest of Hiipaniola, the most valuabUviMand in the 
Aniermi Aittdpelago. «. The commanders aqpording^yresolveAo begin with 
the attack of St. Domingo, the capital, and at tm time the only plaoe of 
the iel and. ^On the approada of the Ens^ fliMt, the li^i- 
datedjMhiarda abendom thi^luiMtBtions, and toc£ reluM in the woodi ; 
but oKehrilig that the troops a great ^mnoe 

from the towi^ and aeem e d unasmsted with the eoumy, iSuty irebovered 
iheir qdrita; ioA tboimiUbBreAinraden, when exhausted with 

hunger, thlretf and a fatiguing march of two daya, in that eultry dimate, 
thay put tha whcde Engliah army to fli^C^ kfllad alt hundred maib end 
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he bad made, o^ to lupportlt with men and and jSffiS 

became a valuable acceaaion to ihA Rn^iSmi. ?**«*^jk*; ana Jamaiea 



tftan aedecl^ war agaiiist Enirland. and ordfflidlirVKVi,;^ «wwi«wa 
^lopg^Dg to^e EnfiSSh^rchanta, to be seized throughoSt^ elllSSirfl 

dBw fi? 

fomM^tSkaife^teSSlMfe**^ *^‘*^" "«'*«' ‘h'w tJ>« 

f r Canaries, immediately steered bis course 

thiher; and found SemfiWhaT of Santa Cruz, in a very 
of defcoM. The bay waa aecured by a formidable castle, and Mven In^w 
forts, w diftrent pf it, all united by a line of commum^tton. ^n 
Diego Di^e^ the S^ish admiral, had moored his smaller vessels near the 
pH«on» forther out, with their broadsidra to 

foe sea. Ifother ammats^ than intimidatfcd by this hostile appearance Blake 
tidcimr advantage of a favourable wind, safled full into SKl'nlTon 
found huns^ in the midst of his enemies. After an obstinate Jupute tbe 
their gaUeons, which were set on fire, Md^S^mrf 
With all their treasure ; and the wind fortunately sliiftinff while the Fntrlieis 
fleetlayj^to the^ of the castle wid/f TlSI’ofo^ forts 

successful temerity.(4) ^ paniard tonishm^^t at lua 

peso vigprous exertions rendered Cromweira authoiity eouallv resnected 

!?? **”*. T— •• "“*<• “d equitablelVbis situation would permit. He 
foXi the parliament.- but not trusting, m formerly! 

wifo hS^n^JLlf **** “** •>» influence to fill the houie 

nnnA^,^T ?*f* ^ guards at the door, who permitted 

« to enter tot such as tooduoM a warrant from bis council. A majority. 

pmured by these undue means, a motion 
m with the dignity of king ; and notwithstanding 
heanLabill to this purpose was voted, and a com- 
1 ^ j ^ order to overcome his pretended 
- lasted for several days ; and although (iomwell s 
I judgn^t, was wholly on the side of the committee. 

hitbii"L;;ZSSSrer ^ temping an offer. Not only the am- 

offioeri of the army, were prepared to mutiny on 
Si pro^ saw himsdlf ^ady to V libandoned evei by 

Fleetwood intimacy oomiected with him by ffunily interest. 

’*1* Desborowli hrotfier-in-law, 

pniuaplep declared, if he accepted crown, tlmt they 

Tb^lloe, Tol. iii. ^ 
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ioftantty tiiroir up ^iBir eominiftfbiii^ afi^ iii|ofiiM 
poirar^ te^e him more.|[l) 

Cromwell navintf ISioe rejected ^e Yegal dignity^ hii IRri^tide mvjMiihim 
found themadves obliged to retain the name a Connnofiweiltti and pro- 
teetor ; and aa the government waa hitherto a manifest usutpathm. It wa^ 
thought proper to mncUfo it by a veeming choice o^ the peeple and tbeir re- 
presentativeB. A new ponticaf ayatem, under the name of An Jhbablt tW- 
ttoa and Adritt^ waa accordingly fram^ by the parliament, niid pfeMtttnd tu 
the piptector. It differed %’ery little foom the ijfU&MU m gnt , 

but dmt being tbe work of the general officers only^ waa now repreaettted aa 
a rotten plai», upon which no man could trust himself with safety. Crom- 
weilj therefore, accepted the humhlt Petition anti AMee, as the Voluntary 
deed of tiie vHiole people of the three united nations ; and waa anew inau- 

f united in Westminster-haH, wiUi great pomp and ceremony^ as if his poU’er 
ad just taken its rise foom this popular insl^men^.(S) 

Emboldened by tbe appearance or legal auilui^, the protector deprived 
Lambert and other factious ofRcera of their tonuffinions. Richard, his eldest 
son, a man of the most inoffensive, unanibitioiia diaraeter, who had hitherto 
lir^ contentedly in the country, on a smaU ^estate, which he inherited in 
right of his wife, was now brougnt to' court, introduced to public business, 
and generally r^gpirded as heir to the protectorship. But the government 
waa yet by no means settled. Cromwell,vin consequence of that authority 
with which he was vested by the hqmble Petition and Advice, having sum- 
mcmed a house of peers, or persons who were to act in that capaci^, soon 
found that he had lust his authority among the national representativeti, by 
endting so many of his friends and adherents to the higher assembly. A de- 
cided majority, in the house of commons, refused to a»nowledge Uie juris- 
diction ot that other house, which he had established, and even questioned 
the legality of the authority by which H was constHutad ; as the bumble Pe- 
tition and Advice had been voted by a parliament, which Inj under constraint, 
and waa deprived by^ilitary force of f oohsider^le number of its membere. 
Dreading a combinanon between the commoni and the maleeontents in the 
aray, tbe protector, with many oppressions of aiMr and disappointment, 
dissolved the parliament. (3) Wn^ entreated by Fleetwood, and Others of 
his friends, not to precipitate himself into so nuh a measure, hgswore by the 
living God that they should not lit a moment loOgOr, bo thO OottSOqueAces 
what they might. 

* This violent breach with the parliament left Ctomwell no hepOi of over 
being able to establish, with general consent, a legid iettieniOnt,or to temper 
the military with any mixture of civil authority ! and to Increase hb unea- 
siness, a conspiracy was formed against him by the M tUensrisne in ^e army, 
under tho conduct of Harrison and other distsiMfl offiosri of tlmt party. 
The royalists too, in conjunction wHh the heads W tllo fiMy icSuiiis, were 
enoonnged to attempt an insurrectioil. Both Rieio oAlBiradea, hit vi/i- 
lanoe and activity, the protector was enabled to Mi the public ois- 

contents were so great, that he m under rflnt1iiiiii^h|im stiiinajimt of as- 
samtnaticm. He never nibved a step without stroim piardSt he wore ar- 
mour under hit cfothei, and forther oecurod h&tmm by effiMaivo weapons^ 
He returned from no puce by the &ect road, or by tiVMUMrw«y>ilH^h h.* 
went : he peiformed every journey with hurry and ptedpinai^ : he teMom 
lay above three nights togetiier in the same diambtf , and bs never let it be 
known befmre-hand in which he intended tO pm tbe hMt ; nor did hotniat 
himsetf in any that was not prpvUhiid with n bitt-door, where eentinelswere 

JBqM^tmeMyinlv^ sdBIndq, tbe troteetork bMy be 

bb^hy thn^pvturfamdon of lie nOnd, and hb heakh seeme^wly ^ 
doSbft He wao aUsB^witii m^dUm teitlaw ague. 

b) Liidi»w. Wbitlock*. 
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Bitend^with^aiigerous ■ymptoina ; and he at length wiw the necessity oP 
turnin|rH||g 3 ^towmrd that future state of existence, the idea of which had 
at one wi^een intimately present to him, though lately somewhalaebscured 
by the projects of ambition, the agitation of public affairs, and the pomp of 
worldly gi^tness. Conscious of this, he anxiously asked Goodwin, one of 
his favourite chaplains, if it was certain that the elect could never suffer a 
final reprobation. "On that you may wiUi confidence rely," said Goodwin. 
" Then I am safe," replied Cromwell ; " for 1 am sure that 1 once was in a 
"state of iprace!*' Elated' by new visitations and assurances, he began to 
believe his life out of all danger, notwithstanding the ojnnion of the must ex- 
perienced physicians to the contrary. " I tell you,” cried he to them, with 
great emotion, — " 1 tell you 1 shall not die of this distemper ! Favourable 

answers have been returned from Heaven, not only to m^ own supplica- 
" tions, but also to those of the godly, who carry on a more intimate corres- 
" poiidence with the Lord.”( 1 ) 

Notwithstanding this apiritual consolation, which proves that Cromwell, 
to the last, was no less an enthusiast than a hypocrite, his disorder put a 
period to his life and his fanatical illusions, w hile his inspired chaplains were 
employed in returning thanks to Providence for the unduiihtcd pledges which 
they received of his recovery !(2) — end on the third of September, the day 
that had always been esteemed so fortunate to him, being the anniversary of 
the battles of Dunbar and Worcester. The most striking features of* his 
character I have already liad occasion to delineate, in tracing the progress of 
his ambition. It can, therefore, only he necessar}* here to combine the sepa- 
rate sketches, and conclude with some general remarks. 

Oliver Cromwell, who died in the fifty-ninth year of his age, and who had 
risen from a private station to the absolute sovereignty of three ancient king- 
doms, was or a robust but ungraceful make, and of a manly but clownish 
and disagreeable aspect. The vigour of his genius and the lioldness of his 
Ruirit, rather than tlic extent of his understanding or the lustre of his accom- 
plishments, first procured him cKstinction .'iniong his countryinenj^and after- 
ward made him the terror and admiration of Europe. His abilities, however, 
had been much over-rated. Fortune had a considerable share in his most 
successful violences. The Self-denying Ordifuince, and the conscientious 
weakness of Fairfax, led him, by easy steps, to the supreme command ; and 
the enthusiastic folly of the Covenanters served to confirm his usurped au- 
thority. But that authority could neither be acquired nor preserved with- 
out tuents ; and Cromwell was furnished w itb those that were admirably 
suited to the times in which he lived, and to the part he was destined to 
He possessed, in an eminent degree, the power of discerning the characters of 
men, and the rare felicity of employing their abilities to advantage ; of dis- 
covering the motives of others, and of concealing his own ; of blending the 
wildest fonatidsm with the most profound policy ; of reconciling a seeming 
incoherence of i4iss with the most prompt and decisive measures, and of 
commanding the }|Uest respect amid the coarsest familiarity.(3) By these 
talents, together wu a coincidence of interests, he was able to attach and 
to manage the miU^tary fanatics ; and by their assistance, to subdue the par- 
liament, and to tyrannise over the three kingdoms. But in all this to ere 
^^^Hdlihing extnoi^inary ; for an army is so forcible, and at the some time 


(1) Bstts. SmalsoThnrloe, rol. Tii. , , . . ^ 

(t) Id. ibid. Goodwin, wbo, but a few mioatei before the protector expired, snyi 


Burnet, bad pretended to Msamlthe people, in a prayi 
wardi the iinpudence to eay to ood, ** Tlioa%a«t dt 
Y dwH J'imes, fol.C . 


I^er, that be was not to die. hRri after; 
ieceived at 1 and we are deceived !'* 



or throwing enihione at tjieni, which tliey did noi Ml to return. (Whitlocke. ijuniow. 
Bates.) We are alto idifiraieiMw the same authors, that when h»bad aoy particular 
point to gaio with tha army, it was nsnal for him to lake some of the most poimlm ser- 
ieaats and corporals to bed with him, and lo ply them therewith prayera and religivua 
dlMpiiraca. 
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flO rude a weapon, that any hand which wielda -it ■la)^, d^ rte* 

rity, pdirform any operation, and attain any ascendant in huniMH|||Hty.(l 
The moral character of Cromwell is by no means so excepti^H^P R 
generaUy represented. On the contrary, it is truly surprising, how he eouH 
temper such violent ambition, and such enraged fanaticism, with so much 
regard to justice and humanity. Evidi tlie murder of the hing, his roost 
atrocious measure, was to him covered under a cloud of republican and fa- 
natical illusions ^ and it is possible that, like many others con^rned in it, 
he considered it as the most meritorious action of his life. For it is the pe- 
culiar characteristic of fanaticism to give a sanction to any measure, however 
cruel and unjust, that tends to promote its own interests, which are supposed 
to be the same with those of the Deity j and to which, consequently, all 
moral obligations ought to give place. 


LETTER X 


The Commmwealth of England^ from tho Death of the Protector* to the 
Retioration of dhe‘ Monarchy. 


It was generally believed, that Cromwell's arts and policy were exhausted 
with his liJfe ; that having so often, by fraud and false pretences, deceived 
every party, and almost every individual, he c<»uld not much lunger have 
maintainea his authority. And when the poteut hand, which had likherto 
conducted the government of the commonwealth, was removed, every one 
expected that the unwieldy and ill-constructed macliine would fall to pieces. 
All Europe, therefore, beheld with astonishment his son Richard, an ine^»e- 
rieoeed%nd unambitious man, quietly succeed to the protectorship. The 
council recognised his authority : his brother Heoiry, who governed Ireland 
with popularity, insured him the obedience of that kingdom ; and Monk, 
who still possess^ the chief command in Scotland, *and who was much attached 
to the family of Cromwell, there proclaimed the new protecton^without op- 
position. The fleet, the army, acknowledged his title: he received congra- 
tulatory addresses from the counties and most considerable corporations, in 
terms of the most dutiful allegiance, and fdrein ministerrwere forward in 
payutf him the usual 4x>mpli men ts ; so that Richard, whose moderate temper 
woul^wve led him to decline any contest for empire, was tempted to accept 
of a IGi%reignty which seemed tendered to him by universal consent. 


(n Mr.vCow1ey exnmiet himtsU' adoiHably on this luldMt. **' If craft be wisdom, snd 
** dissimulatioD wit, says be,** Iniitst not deny Cromwell to have \ 


, been singular in 

** botb : bat so gross was Ibe maooci in which he made use of them, that, as wise men 
* ought not to have believed him at first, so no man was fool enoogu to believe him nt 
' last ; neither did any mao seem to ^ it, hut those w^iio tbon^t they gained as niucli 
*' by their dissembling as be by DM. His very arfiiigs of aodliness grew at Iasi »•> 
** ridiculous, as if a player, by jiultiog on a gown, should thiiiK that be exccllehtly le- 
prescuted a woman, tnough bis beard at tbe same time were eeen by^all tbajpe clato* »• 


dissembling as be ^id by nn. 
s, 'as if a player, by jiultiog o 

' presented a woman, tnough bis beard at tbe same time were eeen by all tbespecli 
‘ If yon ask me why they did not hits and explode him off tbe stage, 1 cadi|||R am 
*' that they durst not do so ; because the actoib^iiid the door-keepers were ^HprouK lur 
** the company.*' ilMtcourK concermuK the Gavtrmneut of Oliver Crom^li.y i li(^ 
militaiT cstablishmeut, during Croniwelr s administratioii« leldom Consisted of lets tlmii 
forty thousand man. The foot soldiers bad couimooly a shUlbig, and the horsemen two 
shillings and six-pence a day. (Thurloc, vol. i. p. 896. voU h. p. 414.) This desiralile 
maintenance, at a time when living was much ebeapar than at present, induced the soim 
of farmers and small freeholders to enlist in tbe army, and proved a better securiiy t<> 
the protectoi^s aothority than all his canting, praying, and insidious policy.^Mcn w h>> 
followed so gmibfnl a profession were iialurally agUenra to the person whM||[Klbrax*‘'‘ 
it, and avem agaiii^t ibe fe>caUblisfameiit of eivit*goveromcnt, which woj^wndcr 
UDBeccesary. . 

Cromwell is said to have expended sixty tboueand ponnda aoDually. in proenring pti* 
▼ate lotelUgendb i and it was long mpposedrtbat he was intimately^cquaintcd with tns 
„ ^ Europe ; hot since the publication of Thu 


esprei councils of ail tbe courU 

Boncy 
I that 


huthe*tS/e/€ 


Jfiipen, it WMfs. that this chiefly employed in procuring infermatibo of i h>'‘ 

rtor DM littio intelllRnce of foreign oouu' 


intriguee of tbe royalists, and that tlie protector bad littlo rntelTlgeno 
oils, except those of Holland, which are not expected Ut be concealed. 
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But u Richard had soon after occasion to experience, was 

oiilf k t^^mArpWcquiesoence, until each party could concert measures, and 
act effeMjlHiOT its oWn interest. On the meetiim of the parliament^ which 
it was f^HlRiecesserv to summon, in order to furnish supplies, the new 
protector found himself involved in inextricable difficulties. The most con- 
siderable officers of the army, and even Fleetwood his brother-in-law, and 
Deaborow his uncle, who were extreei^y attached to republican principles, 
if not to the fifth monarchy or dominion of the saints, b^n to enter into 
cabals again^ him. Overton, Ludlow, Rich, and other officers whom Oliver 
had discards, again made their appearance, and also declaimed against the 
dignity of protector ; but, above the rest, Lambert, who was now roused 
from his retreat, inflamed by his intrigues all those dangerous humours, and 
threatened the nation with some great convul8ion.(]) As the discontented 
officers usually met at Fleetwood's apartments, the party was denominated, 
from the place where he lived, 7'Ae Cabal of W allin^ord~ho\ue. 

Richara, who possessed neither vigour nor superior discernment, was pre- 
vailed upon, amid these commotions, to give his consent inadvertently to the 
calling of a general council of officers, who might mak^ him proposals, as 
was pretended, for the good gf the army. Hut they were no si»oner assem- 
bled than they voted a remonstrince, in* which they lamented, that the good 
old cause, as they termed it, was uttqylv neglected ; and proposed as a re- 
medy, that the whole military power should be vested in some person in 
whom they could all confide. The protector was justly alarmed at these 
military cabals, and the commons had uo^ess reason to be so. They accord- 
ingly voted, that there should be no future meeting, or general council of 
officers, except with the protector's consent, or by his orders. This vote 
brought mutters to extremity. The officers hastened to Richard, and rudely 
demanded the dissolution of the parliament. Unable to resist, and wanting 
resolution te deny, the protector complied with their Mquest. With the 
parliament his authoritv was supposed to expire, and he soon after signed his 
resignation in form. Ais brother dienry, thougli endowed with more abili- 
ties, also quietly resigned the ^verument of lreland.(S) Thus, my dear 
rhiliji, fell from an enormous height, but, by rare fortune, without blool(lk^hed, 
the family of the Cromwells, to that humble station from which they had 
risen. Riohqyd withdrew to his estate in the countrv ; and ns he had done 
hurt to no man, so no man ever attem^^ to hurt him ;(3) a striking in- 
stance, as Burnet remarks, of th^ instability of human greatness, and of the 
security of innocence I 

The council of officers being now possessed of supreme authority, began to 
deliberate what form of government they should establish. Many ^ them 
seemed inclined to exercise tlie power of the sword in the most opm Plan- 
ner ; but as it WHS apprehended the people would with difficulty be induced 
to pay taxes levied by arbitrary will and pleasure, it was thought safer to 
preserve some shadow of civil authority. 'They accordingly agreed to revive 
the Hump, or that remnant of tlie Long Parliament which had been expelled 
by Cromwell ; in hopes that these members, having already felt their own 
v/eakness, would thenceforth lie contented to act ip subordination to the mi- 
litary Mmmanders. 

But iikiya expectation they were deceived. Though the parliament, ex- 


O) WbiKke. Ludlow. 

(2) Id. ibid. 

(d) Kven after the rettoriUiou he renained nnmoleeted. He thought proper, however, 
to travel for aonie veara 5 and bad frequentlp the mortification, while in duraiae, to hear 
u *^ted aa a blockhead, for. reaping no greater benefit from hia father • crimes. 
"•It Kichard, who was of a gentle, humane, and generous disposition, wisely preferred 
tbe peace of virtue to the glare of guilty grandeur. IVbeu some of Ins partisans offe^ 
to put aajg|d to tbe intrigues of tne officera, by the death of Lambert, he rejected the 
propoeU^^E iiQrror. ** j will neve^'* said he, purchase power or dominion by such 
..if^ag^u^boeaiurcs He lived, in contentment and trauqiiilttty, to an extrme 
JP# ancTdlod towaM the latter part of queen Anne s reign. He appears to have h^ 
JJ^hing of t^ onthnaiast about him ; for we are told tbatL when murmurs were mSde 
ypaiiMt certain promhltoiis in tbe armv. he smartly ihplied,** What ! would you have me 


m tbe army, be smartly vhplied." 

4 mt tbe godly ? Now here is Dick IngqldsWi 

proa^, yet 1 trust him before ye all !*' Ludlow s Me* 


who can neither pray nor 
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duiive^ the oficera of the anny^ conned only of nl 
dente (for the Presbyteriansj who had Jbftmriy om exoind 
denied their seats,) yet these being all yfideht bxnUtion,V^^Me of 

them of experience and abilities, resolved, vnoe^thej^ enjoyed su- 

preme authority, not to act a subordinate part lo thtfe who acknowledged 
themselves their servants. They t^tefore elected a council, in which they 
took care that the members of the S4 of Wallingford-house should not bo 
the majority. They appointed Flemood lieutenant-general, but inserted 
an express article in Ins commission, that it diould continue only during the 
pleasure of the house. They chose seven persons, who were to lUl up such 
commands us became vacant ; and they voted, that all commissions should 
be received from the speaker, and sliced by him in the name of the hoii8e.(l) 

These preeauttons, the pujfpose of which was visible, wive great disgust to 
the principal military officers ; and their discontent would, in all probability, 
have immediately broke out in some resolution fatal to the parliament, had 
it not been cheexed by apprehensions of danger from the common enei^. 
The bulk of the nation now consisted of Royalists and Presbyterians. To 
both these parties the dominion of the pretended parliament, and of the army, 
was become equally obnoxious ; a secret reconciliation, therefore, touk^lace 
between them ; and it was agreed. That, burying former animosities in obli- 
vion, every possible effort should be made for ibe overthrow of tlie Rump, 
and the restoration of the royal family. A resolution was accordingly taken, 
in many counties, to rise in arms ; smd the king, attended by the duke of 
York, had secretly arrived at Calais, with a resolution of putting himself at 
the head of Lis loyal subjects. 

But tills confederacy was disconcerted by the treachery of sir Richard 
Willis ; who being much trusted by sir Edward Hyde, the king's chief coun- 
sellor, and by the principal Royalists, was let into all the aesigiis of the 
party. He had been corrupted by Cromwelli whonrhe^ enabled to disconcert 
every Enterprise against his usurped authority, by conhning, beforehand, the 
persons who were to be the actors in it : and be continued the same traitor- 
ous correspondence with the parliament, without suspicion or diBcovery.(2) 
The protector, and Thufloc his secretary, now secretary to the parliament, 
were alone acquainted with this treachery ;(3) and by the penetration and 
craft of Moreland, Thurloe’s under-secretary, the whole was at last discovered 
in sufficient time to put ^e king on his guard, though not to prevent the 
failure of the concerted U&urrectiun. Many of the conspiratOfS, u the diffe- 
rent counties, were thrown into prison ; and the only cuiwdenible party that 
had taken arms (under sir George Booth, by reason of his not being season- 
ably informed of the treachery of Willis,) and which had seized Chester, was 
dispers^ by a body of troops under LBmbert.(4) 

Lambert 8 success hastened the ruin of the parliament. At the request 
of his officers, whom he had 4 lebauched by liberalities, he transmitted a pe- 
tition to the’ commons, demanding that Fleetwood should appointed com- 
mander-in-chief^ himself lieutenant-general, Desborow major-general of the 
horse, and Monk of the fopt. The parliament, alarmed at the danger, voted 
that they would have no more general-officers ; vacated Fleetwood's cominis- 
siun, and vested the command of tlie army in seven persons, of whfljl^e was 
one. Sir Arthur Hazelrig even proposed the impeachment of JjnAhert. 
But that artful and able general, despising such impotent resolations, ad- 
vgkic^ with his hardy vetl^rans to London : and taking possession, early in 
the morning, of all the streets that led to Westminster hall, intercepted the 
speaker, and excluded the other members from the house.(6) 

(1) Whitlo^e. Ludlow. Clarendoii. 

(|)?il!u'^il'Tbiiwafone of 'the psrter-ttroIiM of CromweU'* polidjyH|ffS ^ 
the hiiig'i party in a net, and pleaaed that the superior lenity «f hii wlminiitlWr^io'**" 
Unmarked, he let them dance in it at pleasured and when he coahiied «ny^ 
he afterward r&tored them to liberty, bia precaution paued only fpr the result of gnersi 
jealousy and suspicion. For be never brought aoy of them to trial) except for concp' 
rscies that admitted of the fiillsit proof. 

( 4 ) Burnet, obi sup. 

16) Wbitlocke. Ludlow. Clerendon. 
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OW morq DoneflMd of the eupreme authority, 
the H|^H||«oT, whidi^w ror ever to retain, though they miaht 

beatoi^HBhera ^a uadoe^ ^e .officers elected a committee of tw^y- 
threeplRPI. of whom aovhA of th& own body. These they pretend^ 

to invest with sovmign potw'er, under the name of a Committee of Sa/etg. 
They frequently spoke of summoning a parliament chosen hf the people, 
though nothing could be f^her from tHr intentions ; but they really took 
some steps toward assembling a mitt^ parliament, composed of officera 
elected from every regiment in the army. ( I ) The most melancholy appre- 
hensions prevailed among the nobility and gentry, throughout the three 
kingdoms, of a general massacre and extermination ; and among the body of 
the people, of a perpetual and cruel servitude under those sanctified robbers, 
who threatened the extirpation of all private morality, as they had already 
expelled aU public law and justice from the British dominions.(2) 

\rhile England and her sister-kingdoms, Scotland and Ireland, were thus 
agitated with fears and intestine commotions, Charles II. their lawful so- 
vereign, was wandering on the continent, a neglected fugitive. After leav- 
ing Paris, he went to Spa, and thence to Cologne, where be lived two years, 
on a sniall pension paid him by the court of France, and some contributions 
sent him by his friends in England. lie next removed to Brussels, where 
he enjoyed certain emoluments from the Spanish government. Sir Edward 
Hyde, v^ho had shared all his misfortunes as well its those of his father, and 
the marquis of Ormond, were his chief friends and confidants. At last, re- 
duced to despair, by the failure of everf attempt for his restoration, he re- 
solved to try the weak resource of foreign aid, and went to the Pyrenees, 
when tlie two prime ministers of France and Spain were in the midst of their 
negotiations. Don Lewis de Haro received him with warm expressions of 
kindness, and indicated a desire of assisting him, if it had been consistent 
witli the low condition the Spanish monarchy ; but the caatious Mazarine, 
pleading the alliance of France with the Commonwealth of England, re- 
fused so much os to see him.(3) * 

At this very time, however, when Charles seemed abandoned by all the 
world, fortune was paving the way for him, by a surprising revolution, to 
mount the throne of his ancestors in peace and tHumph. It w'as to gene- 
ral Monk, ci>mniander-in-chief in Scotland, that the king was to owe his 
restoration, and the three kingdoms the determination of their bloody dis- 
sensions. Of. this man it will be proper to give s^e account. 

George Mc^k, descended from an ancient and hraourable family in Devon- 
shire, hut somewhat fallen to decay, was properly a soldier of fortune. He 
had ucquirqjd military experience in Flanders, that great school of war to all 
the European nations ; and though alike free from superstition and enthu- 
siasm, and remarkably cool in regard to party, he had distinguished himself 
in the royal cause, during the civil wars of ]£ngland, as colonel in the ser- 
vice of Charles 1. But being taltcn prisoner, and committed to the Tower, 
where he endured, for above two years, all the rigours of poverty and im- 
prisonment, he was at last inducca by Cromwell to enter into the service of 
the parliament, and sent, according to his agreement, to act against the 
Irish ; a command which, he flattered himself, was reconcilable to 
the B^ptest principles of lionour. Having once, however, en^mged with the 
parliament, ne w'as obliged to obey orders, and found himsw necessitated 
to act both against the marquis of Ormond in Ireland and against Charles 11. 
to Scotland. On the reduction of the latter kingdom. Monk, as we have 
^ea^had occasion to observe, was vested with the supreme command ; 
<^^Jd|the equality and justice of his administration, he acquired the good- 
'nHlHth^Scota, at the same time that he kept their restless spirit in awe, 
the attachment of his army .(4) 

(B Lndlow'tlfMi. 

Gnmblt'i < 2 /'ArofiA. Ludlow's Jl/emofrf. Monk issRidtohaTsadTitedCfOSi- 
wtii to attack the Scots at DunbSll even befora they had loft thiir nonntahloas ntaa- 
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The connexions whicS^onk had formed with Oliver kept him 
Richard Cromwell ; and, not being prepared for oppoution, wh&^MMIg 
Parliamfent was restored, he acknowle^^ Us authority, and wesjwmued 
in his command. But no sooner was the parliament expelled by t^^ nvmy, 
than he protested against the violence : and resolved, as he pret^ided, to 
vindicate the^vaded privileges of that assembly, though in reality disposed 
to offset the restoration of his sovereign, he collected his scattei^ forces, 
and declared his intention of mar^d^w' into England. The Scots furnished 
him with a small, but seasonable ilupTy of money, and he advanced toward 
the borders of the two kingdoms with a body of six thousand men. Lam- 
bert, he soon learned, was coming northward aitli a superior Army ; and, in 
order to gain time, he proposed on accommodation. The Committee of 
Safety fell into the snare. A treaty was signed by Monk’s commissioners ; 
but he refused to ratify it, under pretence that they had exceeded their 
powers, and drew the Committee into a new negotiation. 

In the mean time Hazelrig and Morley took possession of Portsmouth, and 
declared for the parliament. The parliament was restored : and, without 
taking any notice of Lambert, the commons sent orders to the forces under 
his command immediately to repair to certain garrisons which were appoint- 
ed them as quarters. In consequence of these orders Lambert was deserted 
W the greater part of his troops, was taken prisoner, and sent to the Tower. 
The otner officers, who had formerly been cashiered bv the parliament, but 
who had resumed their commands, were confined to their houses ; and sir 
Henry Vane, and some other members, who had concurred with the Com- 
mittee of Safety, were ordered into a like confiDement. Monk, though in- 
formed of the restoration of the parliament, continued to advance with his 
army; and, at last, took up his quarters in Westminster. IV’hen intro- 
duced to the house, he declared. That while on his march he observed an 
axixious expectation of a settlement among all ranks of men ; that they had 
no hope of such a blessing but from the di^olution (#thc present parliament, 
and the summoning of a new one, free apd full ; which, meeting without 
oaths or engagements, might finally give contentment to the nation. 

And it would be sufficient, he added, fur public security, M well as for li- 
berty, if the fanatical-party and the royalists were exclu(feilif^ 

This speech, thoi^h little agreeable to the assembly to which it was ad- 
dressed, diffu^ universal joy among the people. The hope of peace and 
concord broke, like the morning sun, from the darkness in which the nation 
was involved, and the memo^ of past calamities dlsap^ared. The royal- 
ists and the Presbyterians, forgetting former animosities, seemed to have 
but one wish, and equally to lament the dire effects of their calamitous di- 
visions. The republican parliament, though reduced to dgspur, made a last 
effort for the recovery of its dominions. A commit^ wawsent with offers 
to the generaL Proposals were even made by some, thdugh enemies to a 
supreme mamstrate, for investii^ him with the dignity of protector ; so 
great were their apprehensions of the royal resentment, or the fury of the 
people ! He refused to hear them except in the presence of the secluded 
members ; and having, in the mean time, opened a correspondence with the 
city of London, and placed its militia in sure hands, he'persued every mea- 
sure proper for the settlement of the nation, though be still pretended to 
maintain republican principles. 

The secluded members, encouraged by the general's declaration, went to 
the house of commons, and, entering without obstruction, immediately 
found themselves to be the majority. They began with repealing the ordi- 
nances by which they had been exduded : they renewed the general's com- 
mission^ and enlarnd his powers : theyr established a Council of State, con- 
sisting chie^ of those men who, during the civil war, had made a figure 
amon^ the Presbyterians ; and having passed these and other votei^r the 

tion. obtervsd be. ioinpportof bif opinion, ** have nunibenand the 

4**£>pbne; and despair (Id. ibid^ A sentiment truly military, and ut^fly <1'^' 
of tbat fimaticisin wbicb governed Cromwell on the occasion. 

. ll) Oouble's I4^e ^ Jlfoni. 
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hpoiare of tha kiru^om, they dissolved themselves, ati^ Issued 
immediate assembling of a new parliament. ( 1 ) 

Thdvd^cil of Stete oonferred the command of the fleet on admiral 
Montaspdl^'WhoBe attachment to the roval family was well kn^n ; and thus 
■ecured rae naval, as well as military force. In hands favoundte to the pro- 
j^ed revolution. But Monk, notwi^standing all these steps toward^the 
re-establishment of monarchy, still maoMned the appearance of zeal for a 
commonwealth ; and had never declared, ethersj^ than by his actions, that 
he had adopted the king's interest. At last a cHtical circumstance drew a 
confession from him- Sir John Granville, who had a commission from 
Charles, applied for access to the general, and absolutely refused to com- 
municate his business to any other person. Monk, pleased with this close- 
ness, so conformable to his own temper, admitted Granville into his pre- 
sence, and opened to him his whole intentions. He refused, however, to 
commit any thing to writing ; but delivered a verbal message, assuring the 
king of his services, giving advice for his conduct, and exhorting him in- 
stantly to leave the Spanish territories, lest he should be detained as a pledge 
for the restitution of Dunkirk |uid Jamaica.(2) 

The elections for the new parliament were every where carried in favour 
of the friends of monarchy ; for although the parliament had voted, ^at no 
one should be elected who had himself, or whose father had borne arms for 
the late king, little regard was paid to this ordinance. The passion for li- 
berty, which had been carried to such violent extremes, and produced such 
bloody commotions, began to give place to a spirit of royalty and obedience. 
The carl of Manchester, lord Fairfax, lord Roberts, Denzil Hollis, sir An- 
thony Ashley Coo|}er, and other leaders of the Presbyterians, were resolved 
to atone for their past transgressions by their present zeal for the royal 
cau8e.(3} Nor were th^ affairs of Ireland in a condition less favourable to 
the restoration of monarchy. Lord Brughill, president of Munster, and sir 
Charles Coote, president of Connaught, had even gone so far as to enter 
into a correspondence with the king ; and, in conjunction with sir Theophi* 
lus Jones, and a^er officers, they took possession of the government, and 
excluded geneii|^udlow, who was zealous fur the parliament, but whom they 
represented as in league with the Committee of ^fety.(4) 

All those promising views, however, had almost been blasted by certain 
unfortunate circumstances. On the admission of the secluded members into 

S arliaroent, the heads of the republican party were seized with the deepest 
espair, and endeavoured to infuse the same sentiments into the army. The 
king's death, the execution of so many of the nobility and gentry, the se- 
questration and impiisonment of the rest, were in their eyes crimes so black, 
that they must be proseoeted with the most implacable resentment. When 
these suggestions haff begun to operate upon the troops, Lambert suddenly 
made his escape from the Tower. Monk and the Council of State, who were 
well acquainted with his vigour and activity, as well as with his popularity 
in the army, were thromn into the utmost consternation at thi# event. But 
happilj^ colonel Ingoldsby, who was immediately d^^patebed after him, over- 
took mm at Daventry, before he bad assembled any considerable force, and 
brought him back to his place of confinement. In a few days he would have 
been fonnldable. 

When the ^^liament first met, the leading members exerted themselves 
chiqfl^ in the oUter invectives ugainst the memory of Cromwell, and in ex- 
ecrations against the inhuman murder of the late king ; no one yet daring 
to make any mention of 'the secbnd Charles. At length the general, having 
sufficiently sounded the' inclinations of the Commons, gave directions to An- 
nesly, ppsideht ef the council, to inform them. That sir John Granville, 
one of uK.king^kjffirvahts, was now at the door with a letter from hia ma- 
jesty to the paHwnent. The loudest acclamations resounded throug]|^lia 
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house on this intelligence. Granville was called in ; and the lBl|er/aeeem- 
panied^with*a declaration^ was greedily read. The dedaration was well cal- 
culated to promote the satisfaction inspired bv the pros])ect of a settlement. 
It offered a general amnesty, leaving particular exceptions m^e by 
parliament :|gt promised liberty of conscience: it assured 4|Hloldier8 of 
their arrears, and the same pay they then enjoyed : and it submitted to 
parliamentary arbitration, an inquiry into all grants, purchase, and aliena- 
tions.(l) 

The peers perceiving tM spirit with which the nation, as well as the house 
of commons, M'asdnimatM, hastened to reinstate themselves in their ancient 
rights, and take their share in the settlement of the government. They 
found the doors of their house open, and were all admitted without excep- 
tion. The two houses attended while the king was proclaimed in Palace- 
yard, at Whitehall, and at Temple-bar; and a committee of lords and com- 
mons were dispatched to invite his majesty to return, and take possession of 
the kingdom. The respect of foreign powers soon followed the allegiance 
of his own subjects ; and the formerly neglected Charles was, at the same 
time, invited by France, Spain, and the United Provinces, to embark at one 
of their sea-ports. He chose to accept the invitation of the latter ; and had 
the satisfaction, as he passed from Breda to the Hague, to be received with 
the Idudest acclamations. The States-general, in a Ix^y, made their com- 
pliments to him with the greatest solemnity ; and all ambassadors and foreign 
ministers expressed the joy of theif masters at his change of fortiine.(^) 

‘ The English fleet came in sight of Scheveling ; and Montague, who had 
not waited the orders of the parliament, persuaded the officers to tender 
their duty to their sovereign. The king went on board, and the duke of 
York took the command of the fleet, as high ndmirul.(3) When Charles 
disembarked at Dover, he w'as received by general Monk, whom he cordially 
embraced, and honoured with the appellation of Father. He entered Lon- 
don on the twenty-ninth of May, which happened to be his birth-day, amid 
the acclamations of an innumerable multitude of people, whoso fond imagi- 
nations formed the happiest presages from the concurrence of two such J(»y- 
ful occasions ; and the nation in general expressed the moBteincere satisfac- 
tion at the" restoration of their ancient constitution and their native prince, 
without the effusion of blood. (4) 

We must now, my dear Philip, take a retrospective view of the progress 
of navigation, commerce, and colonization, before we carry farther the ge- 
neral transactions of Europe. Without such a survey, we should never be 
able to judge distinctly of the interests, claims, quarrels, and treaties of the 
several European nations. 


LETTER XT. 


TkfProgl’t^of Navigation, Commerce, and Colonization, from the Begin- 
, ning of the Sixteenth to the Middle of the Seventeenth Century- 

^ " ‘ 

The disraveriM and conquests of the Portuguese in the East Indies, and of 
the Spaniards in America, soon excited the ardour, the avarice, and the am- 
bition of other European nations. The English and Dutch were particu- 
larly tempted, by their maritime situation and commercial spirit, as well as 
by their great progress in navigation, to use every effmt to share in the 
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• coni^Sl^n with the destroyers of the Xew World and the oonqaeron of 

io tnoee distent seats of their wealth and power. Before 1 relate the 
t>old enterprises of these republicans^ however, it will be propn to^raoe the 
farther of the Portuguese and Spaniards in navigation, commerce, 

andeoloil|Hpn.(I} 

• No BOonOrhad Cortez, completed the conquest of the Mexican empire, 
than he ordered diip-builders to repair to Zacatula, a port on the South 
Sea, in order to emiip a fleet destined for the Molucca islands. From their 
trade with those islands the Portuguese drew i||BenBe wealth ; all which he 
hoped to secure fur the crown of Castile, by i^iorter navigation. (S) But 
he was ignorant, that, during the progress of his victorious arms in the New 
World, the very plan he was attempting to execute had been prosecuted 
with success by a navigator in the service of his country. 

Ferdinand Magellan, a Portuguese gentleman, who had acted several years 
in the East Indies with distinguished valour, ns an officer under the famous 
Albuquerque, disf^sted with his general, and slighted by his sovereign, re- 
nounced his allegiance to an ungrateful master, and fled to the court of 
Spain, in hopes that his merit would there be more justly estimated. He 
endeavoured to recommend himself by reviving Columbus's original project 
of discovering a passage to India by a westerly course, and without en- 
croaching on that portion of the globe allotted to the Portuguese by the 
pope's line of demarcation. Cardinal Ximenes, who at that time directed 
the Spanish councils, listened with a favourable ear to Magellan's proposal, 
and recommended it to his master Charles V. who, entering into the measure 
with iwdour, honoured M^ellan with the habit of St. Jago and the title of 
Captain-general, and furnished him with five ships, victualled for two year^ 
in order to enable him to accomplish his undertalcing. 

With this squadron Magellan sailed from Seville on the 10th of Au- 
gust, 1519; and after touching at the Canaries, stood directly south, to- 
ward the equinoctial, along the coast of America. But he was so long re- 
tarded by tedious calms, and speht so much time in searching every bay and 
inlet, for that communication with the South Sea which he wished to disco- 
ver, that he tid not reach the river de la Plata till the 12th of January 1580. 
Allured to enter by the spacious opening through which that vast &>dy of 
v/ster pours itself into the Atlantic, he sailed up it for some days ; but con- 
cluding at last, from the shallowness of the stream, and the freshness of the 
water, that the wished-for straight was not situat^ there, lie returned and 
continued his course toward the south. On the Slat of March he arrived 
at Pon St. Julian, about forty-eight degrees south of the line, where he re- 
solved to winter, the severe season then coming on in those latitudes. Hera 
be lost one of his ships ; and the Spaniards suffered so much from the ez- 
o^ive rigour of the climate, that they insisted on his relinquishing the 
visionary project, and returning to Europe. But Mogelliin, bv ordering 
the principal mutineer to be assassinated, and another to be publicly eze- 
cuted, overawed the remainder of his followers, and continued his voyage 
still toward the south. In holding this course, he at length discovered, near 
the fif|y-third degree of latitnde, the mouth of* a strait, into which he en- 
tered/ tiotwithstanding the murmurs of his officers. After sailing twenty 
days in *that winding dangerous passage, which still bears his name; and 
where one of his ships deserted him, the great Southern Ocean opened to 
Jia vi^, and inspired him with new hopes, while his adventurous soul ef- 
fused itself to H^ven in a transport of joy for the success which had al- 
re^y attended his endeavours. (3) 

.Magellan, howevef; was Mtiil at a great distance from the object of hia 
; and gnigte rmr than he imagined. Three months and twenty-days 
!hd he tail hijH||||fbrm4irection toward the north-west, without di^er- 
land ; dufflPPmch Voyage, the longest that had ever been made in the 


'or an account of their first discorerim and conquests, see Part 1. Let. LVIL 
Jsrrera, dec. 111. lib. ii. c. x. 
r II. jib. ii. c. 8. lib. ni. e. 2 , ' 
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unbounded ocean, hie people luffered ineiediUe dirtr^ from eoaftity of 
{iroviBioDS, putrid water, and all their attendant maladieB. One circum- 
Btance, obd one only, horded them some consolation : they enjoved an un- 
interrupted course of fair weather, with such mild vi'inds as inchMed Ma- 
gellan to bestow on that ocean the epithet of jtactjic. At length iHejr fell in 
with a cluster of smiill islands, which afforded them refreshments in such 
abundance that their health w'as soon restored. From these islands, which 
he called Ladrones, he continued his' voyage, and soon made a discoveir of 
the ManUlas; since denomh^ted the Philippine lelandt, from Philip 11. of 
Bpain, who first planted a oRny in them. In Zebu, one of the Philippines, 
Magellan got into an unfortunate quarrel with the natives, who attacked him 
with a numerous body of well-armed troops : and while he fought gallantly 
at^the head of his men, he was dain, together with several of his officers, 
by those fierce barbBrians.(l) 

On the death of this great navigator, the expedition was prosecuted under 
different commanders. They encountered many difficulties in ranging 
through the smaller islands scattered in the eastern part of the Indian Ocean, 
touched at the great island of Jluriieo, and at last landed at 'I'idore, one of 
the Moluccas, to the astonisliinent of the Portuguese ; who, ignorant of the 
figure of the earth, could not c.oniprehend how the Spaniards, by holding a 
westerly course, had readied that sequestered seat of their most valualile 
commerce, which they thcrnhclves liad discovered hy sailing in an opposite 
direction ! — At thii^ and the adjacent islands, the Spaiiiards found a people 
acquainted with the benefits of extensive trade, anil willing to open an in- 
tercourse witli a new nation. They t«»ok in a cargo of spices, the distinguished 
produce of those idaiids; and uith that, together with specimens of the 
conimuditie.s yielded by the other rich countries which they hud visited, the 
Victory, which of the two remaining ships was most fit for a long voyage, 
set sail for Europe under the command of Juan Sebastian del Cano. He 
followed the course of the Portuguese by the Cape of Good Hope ; aud, 
after a variety of disasters, arrived safe at St. Lucur.(i2) 

The Spanish merchants eHgeriy engaged in that alluring commerce, which 
was thus unexpectedly opened to them ; while their men of science were 
employed iif demonstrating, that the Spice-islands were so situated as to be- 
long to the crown of Castile, in consequence of the partition made by pope 
Alexander VI. But the Portuguese, alarmed at the intrusion of such for- 
midable rivals, remonstrated and negotiated in Europe, at the same time 
that they obstructed in Asia the trade of the Spaniards ; and Charles V. 
always needy, notwithstanding his great resources, and unwilling to add a 
rupture with Poytugal to £he numerous wars in which he was then engaged, 
made over to that crown his claim to the Moluccas fur a sum of money.! 3) 

In consequence of this agreement, the Purtuguc.se continued undisturbed, 
and without a rival, masters of the trade of India ; and the Manillas lay 
neglected, till Philip II. succeeded to the crown of Spain. Soon after his 
accession, Philip formed the scheme of planting a colony in those islands, to 
which he gave the name of the Philippines. 'luis he accomplished by means 
of an armament fitted out for New Spain. Manilla, in the island of Lu- 
oonia^ was the station chosen for the capital of the new establishment ; and, 
in oMer to induce the Spaniards to settle there, the rising colony was au- 
thorized to send India goods to America, in exchange for the precious me- 
tals.(4) From Manilla an active commercial intercourse began with the 
Chinese, and a considerable number of that industrious people, allured by 
the prospect of gain, settled in the Philippines under the Spanish protec- 
tion. By their means the colony was so aimily supplied with all the valu 
able productions and manufactures of the East, as soon onabled it to open 
ha advantageous trade with Amerioa, by a oourie ^vij^tion the lon^st 

(1) Herrera, dec. 11. lib. is. c. 3. 

Ibid. 

(8) Herrera, dec. Ill, lib. iv. c. 6. 

<4) Wbin Philip granted tbU indolgeiiee, onleu he meant afterward to withdraw it, 
bs WM ceitainij little acquainted wi^ the c«>uiinercial intereeti of Old Spain. 
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from land fo . land on our ^lobe.(l) This trade was originally carried on 
with Callao, the port of Lima, and the most commodious haroon^pon the 
coakt of Peru ; but experience having discovered many difficulties in that 
mode ofipommunication, and the superior facility of an intercourse with 
New Spam, the Staple of the commerce between America and Asia was re- 
moved from Callao to Acapulco. (2) 

The Spanish colony in the Philip])ines, having no immediate connexions 
with Europe, gave no uneasiness to the Portuguese, and received no annoy- 
ance from them. In the mean time the Portuguese nut only continued to 
monopolize the whole commerce of the East, but were masters of the coast 
of Guinea as well as that of Arabia, Persia, and the two peninsulas of In- 
dia. They possessed the Moluccas, Ceylon, and the Isles of Sunda, with 
the trade of China and Japan ; and theyjiad Donde their colony of Brazil, 
M’hich occupies that immense territory that lies between the Maragnon and 
the Rio de la Plata, one of the most valuable districts in America. But, like 
every people who have suddenly acquired great riches, the Portuguese be- 
gan to feel the enfeebling effects of luxury and effeminacy. That hardy 
valour, which had subdued so many nations, existed no lunger amuog them: 
they were with difficulty bruught to figlit, except where there was a pros- 
pect of plunder. Corruption prevailed in all the departments of govern- 
ment, and the spirit of rapine among all ranks of men. At the same time 
that they gave themselves up to all those excesses Mhich make usurpers 
iuited, they wanted courage to make ^emselves feared.' E'luallx’ detested 
in every quarter, they at Teiigth saw thcm^^clves ready to be expelled from 
India by a confederacy of the princes of the country and, although tliey 
were able, by a desperate effort, to break this storm, their destruction was 
at hand. (3) 

\Vlien Portugal fell under the dominion of Spain, in consequence of the 
fatal catastrophe of Don Sebastian and his gallant nubility on the coast of 
Africa, Philip II. became possessed of greater resources than any monarch 
in ancient or modern times. But instead of employing his enormous wealth 
20 procuring the security, the happiness, and the prosperity of his widely 
extended empire, he profusely dissipated it, in endeavouring to render him- 
self as despotic in Europe as he was already in America, and in ho inconsi- 
derable portion of Asia and Africa. While Philip was employed in this am- 
bitious project, his possessions in India were neglected ; and as the Purtu- 
guese bated the dominion of the Spaniards, they p:iid little attention to the 
security of their settlements. No one pursued any other object but his own 
immediate interest : there was no union, no zeal for the public goort.(4) 

Things could not continue long in such a situation ; ami a new regulation, 
in regard to trade, completed the ruin of the Pi»rtiigiiese settlements in India. 
Philip II. whose bigotry and despotism had induced him to attempt to de- 
prive the inhabitants of the Low Countries of their civil and religious liber- 
ties, in order more effectually to accomplish his aim, prohibited ins new sub- 
jects from holding any corres|)ondence with the revidted provinces. 

This was a severe blow to the trade of the Hollanders, which consisted 
chiefly, as at present, in supplying the wants of bne nation with the produce 
of another. Their merchants, ambitious of augmenting their commerce, had 
got the trade of Lisbon into their hands. There they purchased India goods, 
which they sold again to . all the different states of Europe. Th^ were 
therefore struck with consternation at a prohibition, which excluded them 


(I) Torquemads, lib. v. c. 14 . Robertson, Ifu/. Span. ^mer. book viii. 

W Many remonstrances have Itecii preseiilcd against ibis traiie, as detiiniental to Old 
Kpain, by divertiof into another cbaiioel a Urge portion of that treasure which 
flow into the parent kingdom ; as tending to give rise to a spirit of imiependency in the 
colonies, and to oowurage innumerable frauns, against which it is impossible to guard, 
in traoMCtioos tom remov^ from the inspection of government. Riit as it ^eqmres im 
•li|bt effort of political wisdom and vigour to abolish any practice which numoera m 
interested in supporting, and to which lime has added the sanction oh its aulhoniy, too 
commerGe betweon Acapulco and Manilla is still carried on to a considerable extent, and 
allowed under certain restrictinns. 

(8) Faria 7 Sousa, lib. v. cap. i. Ouyon, Hut. deslnd. Orunt, tom. iii. 
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horn 10 essential a branok of tbeir trade ; and Philip dH oOt foresee^ that a 
restrict jpn^ by which he hoped to weaken the Dutoh^ would, in the end, ren- 
der them more formidable. Had they been permitted to continue their in- 
tercourse with Portugal, there is reason to believe thmriipiild have contented 
themselves with the commerce they carried on in tneKuropean seas ; .but 
finding it impossible to preserve their trade without the commodities of the 
£ast, they resolved to seek them at the original ma4^j as they were de- 
priv^ of every other.(l)^ ' 

In consequencenf this reeolution, thelMlaaleri fitted out some ships for 
India ; and, after an unsuccessful attempt to find a msage thither throuf^ 
the North ^a, they proceeded by the Cape of 6ood Hope, under the direo* 
tion of Cornelius Houtman, a Dutch merchant, who haa resided some time 
at Lisbon, and made himself perfectly acquainted with every thing relative 
to the ob^ct of his voyage. His success, though by no means extraordinary, 
encourag!^ the merchants of Amsterdam to form the project of establishing 
a settlement in the island of Java. Admiral Van Neck, who was sent on that 
important exjiedition with eight ships, found the inhabitants of Java preju- 
diced against his countrymen. They permitted him, however, to trade ; and 
having sent home four vessels laden with spices, and other India commodities, 
he sailed to the Moluccas, m here he met with a more favourable reception. 
The natives, he learned, liad forced the Portuguese to abandon some places, 
and only waited an opportunity of expelling them from the rest. He en- 
tered into a treaty^ with some of the, sovereigns,' fie established factories in 
several of the islands, and he returned to Europe with hia remaining ships 
richly laden.(2) 

The success of this voyage spread the most extravmht Jojr over the 
United Provinces. New associations were daily formed for carrying on the 
trade to 1 ndia, and new fleets fitted out from every port of the republ^ But 
the ardour of forming these associations, though terrible to the Portuguese, 
who never knew when they were in safety, or where they could with certainty 
annoy the enemy, had almost proved theVuin of the Dutch trade to the 
East. The rage of purchasing raised the value of commoditiea in Asia, and 
the necessity of selliiig made them bear a low price in Europe. The adven- 
turers were in danger of falling a sacrifice to tneir own efforU^jUpd to their 
laudable jealousy and emulation, when the wisdom of government saved 
them from ruin, by uniting the different societies into one great body, under 
the name of the Eatt- India Compan^.(S) 

This company, which was invested with Hiithority to make peace or war 
with the Inaian^rinces, to erect forts, choose governors, maintain garrisons, 
and nominate ofiScers for the conduct of the pdice and the administration of 
justice, set out with great advantages. The incredible number of venels 
fitted out by the private associationsliad ctuitrihuted to make all the branches 
of eastern commerce perfectly understuod, to form many able officen and 
seamen, and to encourage the most reputable citizens to become memWs of 
the new company. Fourteen ships were accordingly fitted out for India, 
under the command of admiral Warwick, whom tlie Dutch look upon as the 
founder of their lucrative commerce and powerful establishments in the East. 
He erected a factory in the island of Java, and secured it by fortifications : 
he founded another in the territories of the king of Jahor, and formed 
alliances with several princes in Bengal. He bad frequent engagements 
with the Portuguese, in which he was generally succe8sful.(4) A furious 
war ensued between the two nations. 

During the course of this war, which lasted for many Tears, the Dutch 
were continually sending to India fresh supplies of men ana afaipe, while the 
PiNTtuguete received no succours from Europe. Spain, it dionld seem, widhed 
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BD^ to perpetuate irar authority over them the ruin of their wealth and 
power ( the neither repaired their fortifications nor renewed their gurrlaonfr 
Vet the aoale remaii^nvea for a while, and the suGceae was various on both 
sides; but the persevering Hollanders, by their unwearied efforts, at length 
deprived the Portuguese of Ceylon, the Moluccas, and all their valuable poa- 
sessions in the East. Shcept Cioa, at the same time that they acquired the 
^.^moat exclusive trade of China aipd 4apaii.( 1 ) The island of Java, however, 
where they had erected their firtT’^^ificatlons, and early buUt the splendid 
city of Batavia, continued to be, as it is at present, the seat of their prin- 
cipal settlemant, and the centre of their power in India. 

But these new republicans, flushed with Success, were not satisfied with 
their acouisitions in the East. They turned their eyes also toward the 
West : tfiey established a colony, to which, they gave the name of Nova 
Belgla, on Hudson's River, in North America : they annoyed the trade, and 
plundered the settlements of the Spaniards, in every part of the New World ; 
and they made themselves masters of the important colony of Brazil in South 
America. But this u-as not a permanent conquest. When the Portuguese 
had shaken off the Spanish yoke in Europe, they bore with impatience in 
America that of the Dutch : they rose against their oppressors ; and, after 
a variety of struggles, obliged them finaSy to evacuate Brazil, in 1654.(3) 
Since that ara the Portuguese have continued in possession of this rich ter- 
ritory, the principal support of their declining monarriiy, and the most v^u- 
able European settlement in America. 

The English ^last-liidia Company was established as early as the year 
1600, and with a fair prospect m success. A fleet of five atout ships was 
fitted out the year following, under the command of captain James Lancaster ; 
who was favourably received by the king of Achen, and other Indian princes, 
with whom he formed a commercial treaty, and arrived in the Downs, after 
a prosperous vdyage of near two y^ars. Other voyages were performed with 
equal advantage. But notwithstanding these temporary encouragements, 
the English East-India Company bad to stru^le with many difiiculties, and 
laboured under essential inconveniences. Their rivals, the Portuguese 
and Dutchi ted harbours of which they were absolute masters ; places of 
strragth, which they had built, and secured by garrisons and regular fortifi- 
cations ; whole provinces, of which they had acquired possession either by 
force or fraud, and over which they exerted an aihitrary sway. Their trade 
was therefore protected, not only against the violence or caprice of the 
natives of India, but also against the attempts of new competitors. They 
had every opportunity of getting a good sale for the commodities they car- 
ried out from Europe, and of purchasing those they brought home at a mo- 
derate price ; whereas the En^sh, who at first actra merely as fair traders, 
having none of these advantages, were at once exposed to the uncertainty of 
general markets, which were frequently anticipated or over-stocked, to the 
variable humour of the natives, and to the imperious will of their European 
riyri8,^ho bud the power of excluding them from the principal ports of the 

In oilier to remedy these inconveniences, the English oompanjr saw the 
osoessity of departing from their original principles, and of opposing force 
hy force. But as such an effort was beyond the resources of an infant society, 
they hoped to receive assistance from government. In this reasonable ex- 
pectatkm, however, they were disappointed by the w eak and timid p4»licy of 
*'ames 1. who only enlarged their charter ; yet, hv their activity, perse ve- 
raace, and the juwious choice of their ofifi^rs ana other servants, they not 
only maintained their trade, but erected forts and established foctories in the 
***t5?’ ^ Poleron, Amboyna, and BBnda.(4) > 

The Dutch werp alannei at these establishments. Having driven Ite 
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•PoirtugtiUe from Bpice-islandb they never meant to aixffer any European 
nationno settle tlM ; much less a people, whose maritime force, govern- 
ment, Bi^ character, would make them dangerous rivals. They accordingly 
endeavoiilt^ to di^Mssess the English by every possible means. They be^n 
with attempting, by calumnious accusations, to render tbcte odious to the 
natives of tne countries where they had settled- But'findiW these shameful 
expedients ineffectual, they had recourse to force ; Indian Ocean 

became a scene of the most bloody engagements between the maritime forces 
of the two companies.(]) " 

At length an attempt wau sgjjjj^ put a pm^>d to those hostilities by one 
of the most extraordinary tHHHsicorded in '^0 annals of mankind ; and 
which does little honour to mil^itical sagacH^ either of the English or 
Dutch, if the latter, as is allege, did not mean it as a veil to their future 
violences. It was agreed, that the Moluccas, Amboyna, and Banda, should 
belong in common to the companies of the two nations ; that the English 
should have one-third^ and the Dutch tw'o-thirds of the produce, at a fixed 
price ; that each, in proportion to tlieir interest, should contribute to the de- 
fence of those islands ; that this treaty should remain in force twenty years, 
during which the entire trade of India should remain equally free to both 
nations, neither of them endeavouring to injure the other by siqiarate forti- 
fications, or clandestine treaties w'ith the natives ; and that all disputes, 
which could not be accommodated by the councils of tlie ^lOtmpaiiies, should 
be finally settled and determined br 'the king of Gfi^t Brltmu and the States 
General of the United Provinces.(2) ^ 

The fate of this treaty was such as might have been eiroected from one 
party or the^ other. The avarice of the Dojlch prompted niem to take ad- 
vanta^ of the confidential security of the English um to plunder the facto- 
ries of Lantore and Poleron, after exercising the moat atrocious cruelties on 
the sen’ants of the company. The suiiineness iff? tbe Ehgiy^ gdvernment 
encouraged them to act the same trageiiy,iaccomiinnied with^lm more horrid 
drcumstances of barbarity, at Amboyna :(3 ) where con|essioiiB of a ])retended 
conspiracy were extorted, by tortures at w’hich humanity shudders, and which 
ought never to be forgot or forgiven by Englishmen. .. 

in consequence of these uuexpect^ violences, for whi<^ the feeble and 
oonupt administration of James 1. obtained no reparation, the English East- 
India Company were obliged to abandon the Spice-islands to tHe rapacity of 
the Dutch ; and though they were less unfortunate on the coasts of Coro- 
mandel and Malabar, the civil wars in which England was involved toward 
the latter part of the reign of Charles 1. and which took Off all attention 
from distant objects, reduced their affairs to a very low condition. Their 
trade revived during the commonwealth ; and Cromwell, on the conclusion 
of the war with Holland, obtained severri Bti])ulatioiis in their favour ; but 
whi^ from the confusions that ensued, were never executed. On the ac- 
cession of Charles 11. they hoped to recover their consequence in India. But 
that ne^y and proflifpite prince, who is said to have betrayed their interests 
to the Dutch for a bribe, pruelly extorted loans from them, at the same time 
that he hurt their trade, by selling licences to interlopers ; and by these 
means reduced them to the brink of ruin. 


The English were more successful in estublishing themselves, during this 
jMriod, in North America and the West Indies. As early as the year 1496, 
John Cabot, a Venetian mariner, in the service of Henry VII. had disco- 
vered the ^Island of Newfoundland, and sailed along the northern shore of 
tbp American continent, from the Gulf of St. Laurence to Cape Florida. 
But no advantage was taken of these discoveries before the miodle of the 
re^ of Elizabeth ; when the bigotry and ambition of Philip II. roused the 
indignation of all the protestant powers, but more especially of England, and 
bm i ted many bold adventurers to commit hostilities against lubjecto in 
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the New World, l^.moet digtinguisfaef ^ 
who^ having aoquir^ considerable wealtfi" by his depredlitionB agaiitst the 
Spaniards in the Isthmus of Darien^ passed with four shi|>s into the l^uth 
Sea, b^the Straits of Magellan, took many rich prizds, and returned to Eng-, 
land, in 1579, by the Cape of Good Hope.(l) Hie success awakened tne 
avidity of new imventurers ; and the knowledge which was, by these means, 
acquit of the dhO^^icnt parts of thq American continent, suggested to the 
celebrated sir Walw Raleigh the idea of a settlement within the limits of 
those coasts formerly vWted by John Cah^^ 

A company was accord^^y Jbrmed KJh|^t purpose, in consequence of 
Raleigh's magnificent promiM ; a patei${,a|ybtalaed from the queen, con- 
formable to their views, two ships weSESat out, commanded by Philip 
Amidas and Arthur Barlow, in 1584. Th^ came to anchor in the Bay of 
Roanoke, in the country now known by the name of North Carolina, of which 
they took formal possession for the crown of England. On their return they 
gave so favourable an account of the climate, sou, and temper of the inhabi- 
tants, that a colony was established the following year :(9; and Elizabeth, 
in order to encourage the undertaking, honoured the colony with the name 
of ViPGiNiA, in allusion to her fa\ourite, but much disputed virtue. 

This settlement, however, never arrived at any degree of prosperity, and 
was finally abandoned in 1588. From that time to the year 1606, when two 
new companies ^wexw formed, and a charter granted to each of them by 
James I. no atUrthpi appeM to have been made by the English to settle on 
the coast of Notth Ajneric^ One of the new companies consisted of adven- 
turers residing in the city of London, who were desirous of settling towards 
the south, or in what is at presdit called Virginia ; and the other, of adven- 
turers belon^ng to Pljrmouth, Bristol, and Exeter, who chose the country 
more to the North, or what is now called New England. The London Com- 
pany immediacy fitted three \'essels, under the command of Christopher 
Newport, expetienced mariner, with a hundred and ten adven- 

turers on boatd| and all manner of*implements for building and agriculture, 
as well as the lieeessaiy arms for their defence. After a t^ious voyage, and 
many discontents among the future colonists, their little squadron reached 
the bay of Cbea^eak. One of the adventurere, in the name of the whole, 
was appointed to treat with the natives, from whom he obtained leave to 
plant a colony on a convenient spot, about fifty miles from the mouth of the 
river Powhatan, by the English called James River. Here they erected a 
slight fort, barricadoed with trunks of trees, and surrounded by a number of 
little huts, to which they gave the name of James Town, in honour of the 
king.(3) Such wps the slender beginning of the colony of Virginia ^ which, 
thou^ it had to struggle at first with many difficulties, became, even before 
the Restoration, of very great national consequence. 

The rapid prosperity of Virmnia was chiefly owing to the culture of to- 
bacco, its staple commodity, and to the number of royalists that took refuge 
there, in order to escape the tyranny of the parliament. A like cause gave 
population mRl prosperity to the neighbouring province of Maryland, whm 
staple also is tobacco. This territory being granted by Charles 1. to Cedlius 
lord Baltimore, a Roman-Catholic nobleman (whose father, sir George 
Calvert, had sought an asylum in Newfoundland, in order to enjoy the free 
exerdse of his religion,) he formed the scheme of a settlement, where he 
might not only emov li^rty of conscience himself, but dso be enabled to 
grant it to suen ofnis frienas as should prefer an easy banishment with free- 
dom to the oonvenienoes of England, embittered as they then were by the 
■harpness of the laws against sectaries, and the popular odium that hung 
over papists, llie project succeeded : the Roman-Catholics flocked to the 
new aetUmient in ‘great numbers, especially on the decline of the royal 
oauie ; and Maiyland soon became a flourishing colony.(4) 


(4) Douflas'i Smmmmrp, Part 11. sect. xv. 
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limited freodomi tlie greate^rt of their tiiuU,£^ into the ha. 

Dutch, whQ|byi»«apon of th|ioir intereetof moii^fin Holland, Wu. 

■on^leneip||gfl|^; port duties, Muld afford to hny at, the dearilst, and sell 
^ the chApM M ^ and who edued upon the profits of a variety d? pro- 
duetions, widch they had neither planted nor ffa&re(L{l) The I^vuntbn 
Act remedied this evil ; and the English parliaoient, though aware of the 
tnoonvenielices of such a retaliation to the oohipies, were not alarmed at its 

S robable effects. They considered the empire only as a tree, whose sap must 
0 returned to the trunk, when it flows too freely to some of the branch^ 
To all those settlements England thenceforth exported, without a rival, 
her various manufactures. From her islands in the treat Indies they passed 
to the Spanish main, whence large sums were returned in exchange ; and as 
it was Jong before her North American colonies b^n to think of manu- 
facturing for themselves, the export thither was v^^great. « Nor if as her 

trade confined merely to America and the Easf “ ' 

the sixteenth century she had opened a benefit 
amring a passage round the North Cape ; aj^ 

facturers, who now excelled the Flemings, to ipk „ 

wooliised formerly to be sold, insured her a market for her ciotlu^ ^ the 
ports of the Meditearanean and the Baltic. 

France, thoug^i l^ j j y d he n t so distinguislied for her commerce and naval 
power, was late m manent colony. She had yet no set- 
tlement in tSMoiiy of Canada was only in its infancy ^ 

her settlemenMpHB|h^^ wefe not formed ; and the plantations in Mar- 
tinioo and Gua&nil^ very inconsiderable. Nor had her silk manu- 
facture ypt attsineOr thpciii^h degree of perfection which afterward rendered 
it M grei^ wealffl.(«) 

Spain eon lTO i^to r^ive annuaUy immense sums from the miifae of 
Mexico aiidFilo. GdHltiguous^settlen^nts and new governments were daily 
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goods was excessive. But as the 

V — Spaniards to depend upon foreigners 

r ® that demand, their wealth became the common property 

of Europe* The industrious manufacturer of every country had his share ; 
and the oonquertMrs of the New World found themselves dwindle into the 
factors of England and Holland. 

Such, my dear Philip, was the commercial state of Europe, when Lewis 
XIV. assumed the reins of jKoveynment, and Charles II. was^jestored to the 
Mfons of his ancestors, war rontinu^ to rags between the Spaniards and 
Portuguese ; but, after an ambitious struggle of iwenty-eigbt years, Spain 
was obliged to acknowledge,iii 16fi& the right of the family of Braganxa to 
the orowti of PoitugaL The rest of Europe was in peac^ 
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No pchm e»« Imd It moie ig his power to have rendmd himself the 
^ ^ people great, flourishing, and happy, than 
IL wgiand. Th^ generously restored him to the rsgfil 
digiiity,iytthoHl in^oslngatfy.new limUationB on his prerogative. Bui^h^ 
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Isle violences, 8ii4the torrent of hlo^ w|^ had beeftlifAed, too strongly 
demobetoitea theMread of popery, imd t^eir liatred ol^Utruy^way, to 
permit l^auppoaitioii tbat they wmda ever tamely auffer ai^trespaas on their 
civil or reljmoua libertie s destitute of the sense ofiostifimpr of gratitude, 
the imprumces of his SPIfsther, the fatal catastrophe ^rhis father, and 
ten years of exclusion, t^e, and adversity, were surely sufficient to have 
taiujnt him moderation ; while the affectionate expressions of loyalty and at* 
tacnment, Ji|i|idi every where saluted his ears, demand^ his most warm 
acknowlMiments. 

. With loyalty, mirth and !i|Mty returned. That glpom which had so long 
overspread the island, graoually disappeai^ with those fanatied opinions 
thm produced it. And if the king had made a proper use of his political 
sitij^on, and of those natural and acquired talents which he so abundantly 
possessed, he might have held, with a high hand, the balance of Europe, and 
at the same time have restored the English nation (to use the memorable 
words of m^g^ Cla^don) to its primitive temper and inteyritp ; to its 
''old good n|B|^rs, its old good humour, and its old good nature.** Eut an 
. infatuited mine of governing without control, and also of changing the 
religion of the two Britbii kii^oms, accompanied with a wasteful prodigy 
lityjjgl^ich nothing could supply, lost him by degrees the hearts of nis Af- 
jei^, as we shidl have occasion to see, and instew of the arbiter of Eunipe, 
male tjun a pensioner of France. 

Cbaimrwas thirty years of age when he ascended the throne of his ah- 
cesters: and, considering his adverse fortune, and the opportunities he had 
enjoyed Of mingling with the world, might have been supiMsed to be past the 
levities of youth and theintemperance df appetite. But oeing endowed with 
a strong constitution and a great dow of spirits, wit^a manly figure and aj^ 

' engaging manner, animal love was still bis predominant pawon, and amuse- 
ment his chief occupation. He was not, ho%ever, incapable of application 
to business, nor unacquainted with affairs either foreign or tiomestic ; but 
having been accustomed, during ^lis, exUe,»to live among hlii»courtier8 as a 
companion rather than a monaroi, biMlgyed to indulge, even after his restora- 
tion, in the pleasures of d^ngaged^^ty as weU as unrestrained gal- 
.^^try, and hated every thmgtnat interfered with thimsAourite avocations. 

His example was contagious ; a gross sensuality inlwted the court ; and 
prodigality, debauchery, and irreligion, became the diaracteristics of the 
younger and more fashionable part of the Dation.(l) 

The king himself, who appears to have been litt^e^under the influence of 
either moral qp relinous principles, conscious of bis onfn irregularities, could 
easily foigive the deviations ot others, and admit an excuse for any system 
'of opiMou Hence he muned^the profli^te by indulgence, at the sai^ time 
that he diose to flatter, attentions, the pride of religion and virtue. Thia , 

aceonflnodatyig charai^, wbidi .through his whole reign wm' Charles*s 
chief mpert,«t fiijpt raised the h^est idea of his judgment ifflpqrtia- 
'lity. mtiumt regard to fonner distinctions, he admittw' intif^B council 
the meet emiMt men of all parties ; the rrciflyterians eaually with the 
BoTalists.sliar^ this honooi; Nor was he lest liApartial in the ditiribution , 
of hooibnrs. Admiral Montague was not Qn|y Pripwfl evl of Sandwich, and 
Monk duke of Albemarle, promotions thaliDlght have be«i expieted ; but 
Annesley was created earl of Ahgleier; Ashley Cooper. Ibird Ashley; and 
Dentil Hollis lord Hollis. . 

Whatever m^t be the king's motive llhr snchf^/BOiidneii whether a detire 
of lasting populuity, or merely of serving a temporary piupoae, it must be 
allowed to nave been truly political, as it contributed not only to banish the 
remepibnuica of past jammosities, hut to attach the leaden of the Presby- 
teriatts^iHio, beside having a principal s|prs in the Restoration, were for- 
midable by their numbers as wdl as by thAj^perty, and declared enemies 
to the Inaependente, and other republican’ nctaries. But the chtioe which 
Charles maw of his miiUsten and principal servants more especially prof- 
it) Bomst, vol. i. book ii. 
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nottieat^d fUtore and Jranqwilli^, and nve lintere pleaiamto all 

the trnd^fnendi m omittiitumn. Sir Edward nyde, SeatM earLof da- 
lendoD, was ma^ lord^jehancellor. He had been bred to the law/^bqiesoed 
^reat talents, indefatigable in business, for ^e place of 

Nrime ministeiw The marquis, created duke dNDnnond^ less remarkable 
for his talents than his oourtlv accomplishments, his honour, and his fidelity, 
was constituted steward cf the household ; the earl of Southampton, a man 
of abilities and integrity, was appointed lord treasurer, and^^ Edward 
Nicholas and Mr. Morrice secretaries of state. The secretaries were both 
men of learning and virtue, but little acquaintil with foreign affair8.(l) 
These ministers entered into a free and open correspondence witnti^ 
leading members of both houses ; in consequence of which ihe Convennon 
(as the assembly that accomplished the Restoration had been hitherto <^ed^ 
by being summoned without the king's authority) received the name of a 
parliament. All juridical degrees, passed during tne commonwealth or* pro- 
tectorship, were affirmed ; and an act of indemnity was passd||^confbrmable 
to the king's declaration i^m Breda. In that declaration Ch^Hbs had wisely 
referred all exceptions to the parliament, which excluded Sim as had any ' 
iq|nediate hand in the late king* s death. Only sii^ the regicides bmprer^ 
four others, who had been abettors of their treason, were^exqKned. 
The rest made their escape, were pardoned, or confined in different prions. 
7'hey all behaved with great firmness, and seemed to consider thmoapd^es as 
martyrs to their civil and religious princmles.(2) 

Lambert and Vane, though not immbdSately concerned in the late Mfig's 
death, were also attainted. Lambert was paraoneq, in consequence of his 
submission ; but Vane, on account of his presumptuous behaviour during his 
triali was executed.(3)»fThe same lenity was extended to Scotland ; where 
only the marquia of Argyll m^d one Guthery, a seditious preacher, were 
executed. A^jtyle's ease was taught* peculiarly hard ; but as Guthery had 
personally ins^ted the king, as as puxsued a conduct subversive of all 
legal aptnority, his fate was lamented qnty^y the wildest fanatics.(4) 
Notwithstanding these expiatoty Charles’s government was,ibr 

a time, remarkabl||Bdld ana equitably The^ffi||t measure that excited any 
alarm waif the aot^SIppiformity. ~ ^ ^ 

Had the conventibh-parliament, from a jealousy of royal power, exacted 
any oonditloiB from the king, on his restoration, the establishment of the 
Prwbyterian discipline would certainly have be^ one of them ; not 'only 


because more favourame to civil liberty than episcopacy, i 
the people, but nofe conformablo to the theolomcll ideas of th^ greater 
number of the memben. No such stipulation, however, having Imn re-^ 
quired^ the church of England had good reason to expect that the hierarchy 
would recover its ancient rights, and again appear with undiminished splea- 
dour, as well'hs the monarchy. Charlehi^ whom "the busineli of rdjgion 
was wholly left, though inclined to revive episcopacy, waa at u loss how to 
proceed. The Presbyteriaps, from their regent aervicea, had clai m a imon his ' 
patitude, and the episcopdi deigy firom thsir loyalty and former sufferings, 
in coDsequenoeof their attachment to the royal cause. Ashe wished to 
all partieVliy dimWigin|f1honeilie oonductea himself with great moderation. 
At the same time diat he restmd the ejected deigy, and ordered the Litur^ 
gy to be received kito the churches, he iilhed a declaration, in which he 
promised. That tim biahoDa should all be regular and constant preachers ; 
that they diould not oonrar Ordination, or exercise any jurisdiction, without 
theadvioa and 


, in the opinion of 


of ^rediytm, chosen by me diocese ; that such 

aitefttioiis ahould he made in the Liturgy as would render it totally unex- 
ceptionable i and' that, in the mean time, the' eapiacopal mode of worship 
■hould not he impdeed on thospjm were unwilling to reoeive it.(^ . 
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lig THE HISTORY OF Part 11. 

Si^ was state of the church at the dijmlution of the convention-par- 
liament^ which, wfcQe it girded the le^ righ Aof ^e crown, lately so 
violently ipvad^, never lost ^ht of the liberty of tne suni^but maintdhi- 
ed the nappy m^ium between high prerogative and iReii^us freedom. 
The new parliament was of a very different compleiion. The royalists, 
seconded by the influence of the crown, had prevailed in most elections. 
Not above Mventy members of the Presbyterian party obtained seats in the 
house of commons ; and these not being able either to oppose or retard the 
measures of the court, monarchy and episcopacy wei*e now as much exalted 
as they had formerly been depressed. 

An act was immediately passed for the security of the king’s person and 
government, containing many severe 'clauses; and ns the bishops, though 
restored to their spiritual authority, were stil excluded from parliament, in 
Consequence of a law passed by Charles I. immediately before the civil wars, 
that' act was now repealed, and they were permitted to resume their seats 
in the house of lords. But what most remarkably manifested the zeal of the 
parliament for the church and monarchy was the Act of Uniformity, and the 
repeal of the Triennial Act. Instead of the exact stjtpulations of the la^er, 
a general clause provided, that parliaments should ||ot be interrupted abbve 
three years at most. By the Act of Uniformity it was r^uired, that ever/ 
clei^man, capable of holding a beneflee, should possess episcopal ordination ; 
^ould declare his assent to every thing contained in the Book of Common- 
Pra^V ; should t^e the oath of (mnonical obedience, abjure the Solemn 
Lea%e and Covenant, and renounce the principle of taking arms against the 
kit^^h any pretence whatsoever.(l) 

Twiil. the church reinstated in her former power and splendour ; and 
as the A'penecuting laws subsisted in their full ngour, and even new clauses 
of a like nature were now enacted, all the king’s promises of toleration and 
indulgence to tender consciences, in his declaration from Breda, were thereby 
eluded and broken. The more zealous of the Presbyterian clergymen, how- 
ever, resolved to refuse the subs#iption,*be the consequences what they 
might ; though there is no doubt but they flattered themselves, that the 
bishops w'ould not dare to expel so great a number of the most popular 
proachers in the kingdom. But in this hope they were deceived. The 
church, anticipating the pleasure of retaliation, had made the terms of sub- 
scription rigiff, on purpose to disgust all the scrupulous Presbyterians, and 
diprive-theim of their livings ;(2) and the court beheld, with equal satisfac- 
tion and aqmishment, two thousand of the cler^', in one day, relinquish 
their cure^H^d sacrifice their interest to their rmigious opinions. 

This measure, M'hich nnited the Protestant dissenters in a common hatiAM 
of the church, and housed in the church a spirit of intolerance and persecu- 
tion, was peculiarly impolitic aud imprudent, as well as violent and unjust ; 
more especially as the opportunity seemed fair for taking ndvaitt|Mfe of the 
resentments of the Presbyterians against the republican Be^MBs, and to 
draw them, without persecuting the others, by the cords of Mb into the 
pale of the church, instead of driving them back by severe usa^ into their 
ancient confederacies. • A dknall relaxation in the terms of oommunion would 
certainly have been suflicient for that purpose. But the reyaf family and 
the Cateolics, whose influence was great at court, had other views, with 
which the nation was then unacquamted, and which it must no^ w our 
busiuess to unfold. 

Charles, during his exile, hdd not only imbibed strong prejudices In favour 
qf the Catholic religion, but had even brnn secretly reconciled in foi;|^ to the 
church of. Rome.(3) His brother, the duke of YWk, however, was a more 
■inoer8.oQDV^.^ James haJ zealouslv adopted all the absurd and pernicious 
principles o^^jpls^ery ; and as he had acquired a great -ascendant over the 
king, by his tuent for business, the severities in the Act of Uniformity had 

fl) Par/, ffut. vi>I. xkiii. 
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been chiefly suggested by him and the earl of Bristol^ also a zealqus Ca^olic 
and a favourite at court, jj^nsible that undisguised popery coidd claiS no 
legal indulgenfiiJWy inmined the church-party^ against the Presbyflrians : 
they encouragelclb Presbyterians to stand out ; and when, in consequence 
of these artifides, they saw so numerous and popular a body of the clergy 
ejected, they formed the plan of a general toleration, in hopes tliat the hal^ 
sect of the Catholics might pass unobserved in the crowd, and enjoy the 
same liberty with the rest. 

The king, who had this measure more at heart than could have been ex- 
pected from his seeming indifference to all religions, accordingly issued a 
declaration, under pretence of mitigating the rigours contained in the Act 
of Uniformity. After mentioning the promises of liberty of conscience con- 
tained in his declaration from Breda, he added. That although, in the iirht 

t )lace, he had been zealous to settle the uniformity of the church of £ng- 
and, which he should ever maintain ; yet in regard to the penalties upon 
those who do not* conform thereunto, through scruple of conscience, but 
modestly and without scandal perform their devotions in their own way, he 
should mak^ it his special care, so far as in him lay, without invading the 
freedom of parliament, tO incline the members to- concur with him in tram- 
ing such an act fur thaty^urpose, as might enable him to exercise with more 
universfil satisfaction that dispensing power, which he conceived to be inhe- 
rent in him.(l) The parliament, however, alarmed at the idea of a dispiffs- 
ing potoer in the crown, and having a glimpse of the object for which it 
was to be exercised, came to a resoluti«fn. That the indulgence propUUed 
would prove most pernicious both to church and state ; would open a dpor 
to schism, encourage faction, disturb the public peace, and discredit 
wisdom of the legislature. (2) And the court, having already gaiaei so 
many points, judged it necessary to lay aside for a time the project of tole- 
ration. In the mean time the ejected clergymen were prosecuted with un- 
relenting rigour ; severe laws being enacted, not only against conventicles, 
but against any non-conforming teacher oeming within hve miles of a cor- 
porntioii. 

'Hie Presbyterians in Scotland did not experience more favour than those 
in England. As Charles had made them no'promises before his restoration, 
he resolved to pursue the absurd policy of his father and grandfather, of 
establishing episcopacy in that kingdom. In this resolution he was contiriued 
by his antiiiatny against the Scottish ecclesiastics, on account of the insultq 
which he nad received while amongst them. He therefore replied to the 
earl of Lauderdale, with more pertness than judgment, when pressed to 
estiilblish presbytery, that, ** it was not a religion for a gentleman !” and he 
could not agree to its farther continuance in Scotland. (3) Such a reason 
might have suited a fop in his dressing-room, or a jolly companion over Ins 
bottle, but Was very unworthy of the head of a great monarchy. The con- 
Mquences q|t||||t,s uch as might have been foreseen. A vast majority of the 
Scottish najppnooked up with horror to the king and his ministers, and ex- 
posed themselves to the most severe persecutions rather tlian relinquish 
their form of wor8hip.(4) , 

Certain political nkeusures conspired with those of religion to diminish 
that popularity which the king liad enjoyed at his restoration. His mar- 
riage with Catharine of Portugal, to which he w as chiefly prompted by the 
largeness of her portion, QS) was by no means agreeable to his subjects, w^ho 
were desirous, above all things, of his marrying a Protestant princess. The 
Bale of Dunkirk to France, in order to supply his prodigality, occasioned 
universal disgust ;(6) and the Dutch war, iit which he is said to have eu- 


(1) Ken net's Register » p. 850. 

C2J P»l. Hist, TOl. xxiii. 

(SJ Burnet, vol. i. book ii. 

(4) Ihid. 

(5) received with her five hundred thousand pounds sterlinx. tlio seltleinent of 
Buiulw in the East Indies, and the fortress of Tangier on the coast of Africa. 

(ft) Tb#aaleof Dunkirk, though stigMtiaed as one of the worst measures of Char- 
ick s vjeign, wu more blamable as a mark of meanness in the king than on account of 
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gMRd Witli a view of diverting part of the pRorliamentaiy aids to the sujiply 
^hia own profusions^ co^ibutra sl^ll fartner to increase the public dissa- 
tisfacfi'on.^ The particulin of th& wai^ must how be our business to re« 
late. , ^ 

The reasons assigned for commencing hostilities ag^st the United Pro- 
vinces were, the depredations committed 1^ the subjects of that republic 
upon the Englidi traders in different parts of the worln. But, unfortunately 
for Charles, these depredations, though sufficient to call up the keenest re- 
sentment, had all preceded the year 1662, when a treaty of league and alli- 
ance had been renewed between England and the States. This circum- 
stance, however, was overlooked in the general jealousy of the Hollanders; 
who, by their persevering industry, us well as hy other means, had of late 
greatly hurt the foreign trade of the English merchants. The king was 
resolved on a war, from which, in consequence of his superior naval force, 
he hoped to derive vast advantages : and being warmly seconded in his 
views oy the city and parliament, sir Robert Holmes w’as secretly dispatched 
with a squadron to the coast of Africa ; where he not only expelled the 
Dutch from Cape Corse, to which the English had some pretensions, but 
seized their settlements of Cape Verde and the isle of Goree, together with 
several trading vessels. Anotner squadron sailed soon after to North Ame- 
rica, with three hundred men on board, under the command of sir Richard 
Nicholas, who took possession of the Dutch settlement of Nova Belgia, af- 
terward called New York, in honour of the duke, who had obtained a grant 
of it from his brother.(l) ^ 

Since the death of \V^am II. prince of Orange, who attempted, as we 
have already seen, to encroach on the liberties of the republic of Holland, 
the Dutch, conformable to their perpetual edict, had elected no stadtholder. 
The government had continued wholly in the hands of the Louvestein, or 
violent republican party, who were declared enemies against the house of 
Orange. This state of the affiiirB of the United Provinces could not be very 
aCTeeable to the king of England, who must naturally desire to see his ne- 
phew, William III. reinstated in that authority possessed by his ancestors. 
He is even suspected of a design, in conjunction with his brother, of ren- 
dering, the young prince absolute, and bringing the States to a dependence 
on England. It is at least certain, that the famous John de ^Vit, pension- 
ary of Holland, who was the soul of the republican party, and vested with 
almost dictatorial {mwers, afraid of some such design, had, 'soon after the Res- 
toration, entered into close alliance with France. (2) This has since been 
thought bad policy : and it must be owned, that de Wit's antipathy u^'uiiist 
the iamily of Orange led him into measures not always advantageous to his 
country ; but it ought at the same time to be remembered, that neither the 
genius of Lewis Xl V. nor the resource>3 of the Frrnrii monarchy were then 
known. 

De Wit, equally distinguished by his ma^onimity, ability, and integrity; 
and who knew how to blend the moderate deportment Of the private citizen 
with the dignity of the minister of state — de Wit, who had laid it down as 
a maxim, that no independent state ought ever tamely to suffer any breach 
of equity from another, whatever their disparity in force, when informed 
of the hostilities of England, did not hesitate a moment how. to act. He 
imm^ately sent orders to de Ruyter, who was cruising with a fleet in the 
Mediterranean, for th^ purpose of chastising the piraticu states of Barbary, 
to sail toward the coast of Guine^ and put the Hollanders again in posses- 
sion of those settlements from which they had been violently expeUecL The 

detriment totbe nation. The charge of maintifeilig %at foRresi was verr great, 
and the benefit ariiing from it sDjall. ft bad then no harbour to receive veieeli M, bur- 
den : and Lewis XIV. who was a judge of such at^quisilions, andAbo first made it a 
good sea-porL thought he had made a hard bargain, when be paidllMu hundred thou- 
sand pounds for it. JJ'£*tratles* Letterg. 

(U KingJam^yg Metnoirg. Thie territory, as lying within the line of the English 
discoveries, had been formerly granted by James 1. to the earl of Stirling; but it had 
never been planted, except by the Dutch. 

(2) Uasiiage. Temple. Burnet. 
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Dutch Admiral, who had a coosiderable bodv of land forces on board, #beo- 
vered all the conquests of the English on the cobt of Africa, except Cape 
Corse castle. H^ven dispossessed them of sonle of their old settlements ; 
And sailing for .MMob, he insulted Barbadoes, committed hostilities on 
Long IslHnd, and took a considerable number of ship8.(l) 

A declaration of war was the consequence of these mutual hostilities, and 
both sides prepared for the most vigorous exertions of their naval strength. 
By the prudent management of de Wit, a spirit of union was preserved 
umoiig the States ; great sums were levied; and a navy, composed of larger 
ships than the Dutch had ever before sent to sea, was speedily equipped. 
CliarlcB, who was perfectly acquainted with naval architecture, went himself 
from port to port, inspecting the dock-yards, and hastening the prepara- 
tion^ Sailors flocked from all quarters; and James duke of York, the 
king's brother, who had been originally designed for the head of the navy, 
and was now lord high-admiral of England, put to sea with a fleet of an 
hundred sail, besides fire-ships and bomb-ketches, and stood for the coast of 
Holland. Prince Rupert and the earl of Sandwich commanded under him. 
I'he Dutch fleet, of at least equal force, w'as commanded by Admiral Op- 
dam, in conjunction with Evertson and young Tromp, son to the famous 
admiral of that name, killed in the former war. They declined not the 
combat. The sea was smooth, and not a cloud to be seen in the sky. The 
duke of York, in the royal Charles, bore down upon Opdam, and a furious 
battle began. The contest w'as continued for four hours with great obsti- 
nacy : j/L length Opdam 's ship blew up ; and the Dutch, discouraged by the 
awful fate of their admiral and his gsillant crew, fled toward the Texel.(2) 
They lost near thirty ships, and their whole fleet might have been sunk 
or taken, had the English made a proper use of their victory. But unfor- 
tunately about midnight, orders were given to shorten sail ;(3) so that, at 
niornitig, no hopes ot overUdeing the enemy remained. And thus was ne- 
glected an opiKirtunity of destroying the naval force of the Dutch, which 
never returned in this, or in iuiy succeeding war. The English lost only one 
sliiii. 

The joy arising from the duke of York's naval victory, so highly extolled 
by the adherents of the court, was much diminished by the breaking out of 
the plague, which carried off near an hundred thousand persons in London 
in one year. The melancholy appreliensiuns occasioned by this calamity, 
added to the horrors of war, were increased by the prospect of new enemies. 
Lewis XIV. was obliged to assist the Dutch, in consequence of his alliance 
with de Wit and the States ; and the king of Denmark, who was jealous of 
the naval power of England, engaged to furnish thirty ships in sujiport of 
the same cause, for an annual subsidy of fifteen hundred thousand crowns.(4) 
Dc Wit, however, who was now blam^ as the author of the w'ar, did not 
trust to these alliances. He not only forwarded the naval preparations, but 
went on board the fleet himself ; and so extensive was his genius, that he soon 
became as much master of sea affairs, as if he had been bred to them 
from his infancy. By his courage and capacity, he quickly remedied all the 
disorders occasioned by the late misfortune ; infuseU new confidence into his 
party, and revived the declining valour of bis countrymeD.(5) 


0) BMiugie. Temple. Burned. 

(») memoir*. 

(S) Tbeee orders were given by one Broiiker, a Kentleiiian of the duke e bedchamber 
while hie uaiter wai aileep, and without hie authority, if we believe the royal memo- 
rialist; and hie behaviour during the action leaves us no room to suppose lie could be 
afraid of a beaten and flying enemx. But it it nevertheless well known, that the same 
man maybe a hero anoon, hoda^iward at midnight. In a word, it in higiily imprubahla 
that B.ipiiker should dare to gire such orders of himself ; and although we know nothing 
Po&itivoly to the conSrary, we ace infornied by Burnet, that the duke seemed very much 

stniclf mtliMi. ... ivlili wnKitiT. lie tolil 


on boyi^e duke's ship. 


>1. i. book 
voluuteor 
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' In order to brilance so oombination^ Cbar/es attempted, but 

without success, to n^tiate an tWbncvnth Spain. Conscious, nowever, 
that Lewis could h avg^n o serious putposdi^ exiting the power of HoUand, 
and akB^ with reM| success, he was not alarmed at tne number of his 
eiienffl^ thouah vmy shore was hostUe to the English seamen, the 
extremity of Norway to the coast of^yonne. A formidable Set of 
seventy-eight sail of the line, commanded by the duke of Alb«g£!e and 
prince Rupert, seemed to justify the confidence of the king. Siift unfortu- 
nately this force was divided in the moment of danger. It having been re- 
jrarte^ that the duke of Beaufort hod entered the Channel, with a Frencli 
fleet of forty sml, prince Ruj^rt was detached with twenty sail to oppose 
him. Meanwhile the Dutch fleet, to the number of ninety soil, commanded 
by de Ruyter and Tromp, had put to sea ; and Albemarle, notwithstan^ng 
his inferiority, rashly sought an engagement.(l) But his valour atoned for 
his temerity. The battle that ensueawas one of the most memorable in the 
annals of mankind ; whether «e consider its duration, or the desperate 
courage with which it was fou|te 

Four days did the combat^^^, without any appearance of valour slack- 
ening on either side. The Dutch hmi the advantage in the action of the first 
day ; yet Albemarle, in engaging^ Ruvter, had showed himself worthy of 
his former renown. Two Dutch amnirals were slain, and three English ships 
taken. One Dutch ship was burnt. Darkness parted the combatants. Next 
morning the battle was renewed yith redoubled fierceness ; and the Dutch 
were ready to give way, wbM.ISiey were reinforced with sixteen capital ships. 
The English now found tplfhe most heroic valour cannot wunterbalaiire 
the superiority of number^ against an enemy not defective cTOer in courage 
or conduct. Albemarle, however, would yield to nothing but the interposi- 
tion of night ; and, although he hid lost no ships in this second action, he 
found his force so much weakened, that he resolved to take advantage of the 
^rkness andVetire. But the .vigilance of the enemy, and the shattered con- 
dition of his fleet, prevented him from fully executing, his design. Before 
Horning, however, he was able to make some way ; arid it was four in the 
afternoon before de Ruyter could come up with him. His disabled diips 
were ordered to make all the sail possible, and keep a-head, while he himself 
closed the rear with sixteen of the most entire, and presented an undaunted 
countenance to the Hollanders. Determined to perish sooner than to strike, 
he prepared to renew the action. But as he was sensible the probability of 
success was against him, he declared to the earl of Ossory, son of the duke of 
Ormond, who M then on board with him, his intention to blow up his ship 
rather than fall iiito the hands of the enemy : and that gallant youth ap- 
ylauded the desperate resolution. But fortune rescued both from such a vio- 
lent death, at the same time that it savW the English navy. A fleet being 
descried before the action was renewed, susp^ne ||me restrained the 
rage of the combatants. One party concluded dnke of Beaufort , 

the other prince Rupert, and both rent the skriMlillif At length, 

to the unspeakable joy ^f the EnglUi, it was MMired to be the prince. 
Nyht prevent^ an immediate raneira! of tho but next morning the 
battle raged with more intenseness than ever. Through the whole fourth 
day the contest renudhed doubtful; and toward evening both fleets, as if 
weary of carnaw, retired under a thick fog to their reapoctive harbours.(« ) 
Eut the English admirals were men of too high valour to be satisfied with 

than victory. While they sent the disable AahiD S to different docks to 
bo refitted, they remained on board their gM||HKe whole fleet was soon 
ready to put to sea, and a new ei^agement ugHHEy imiAt. Nor was it 
long depM them. Ruyter and Tros^, with iHpitchfleet, consisting of 
about eighty sail, had posted themselves at tUe Muth 'of the Thames, in 
hopes of bei^ joined by a French simadron, and of riding triumphant in the 
Cbaimel. There they were descried by the Engiish fleet apder prince Ru- 


Li/f. Coniim. of Baker 
(2) Bunage. Clarendon. Heath. 
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pert And Albemarle, 1 he force on both^ides lue nearly equal. The Dutch 
tore toward the coast of Holland, but Mre cloady pursued. At ley^h they 
formed themselves in order o£Attlerand a terrible conflict ensfed. Sir 
Thomas Allen, who command eothe £n|^lish whitei^ic'Ldron, attacked the 
Dutch van with irresistible fury, and killed the admirals oom- 

iiiiiij|M(i it. Tromp engt^ed, anj^efeated sir Jeremy Smith, admtl^f of the 
bluef^^^ unfortunately for his countrymen, by pursuing too eagerly^ he was 
utterly aenrated from the Dutch centre, where his assistance was much 
wanted, nfeanwhile de Ruyter, who occupied that dangerous station, main- 
tained with equal conduct and courage the combat against the centre of the 
English fleet, commanded by Rupert add Albemarle. Overpowered by 
numbers, his high epirit was at last obliged to submit to a retreat, which he 
conducted with the ^eatest ability ; yet could he not help exclaiming, in the 
agony of his heart, My God ! what a M retch am 1, to be compelled to sub- 
** mil to this disgrace ! — Among so many thousand bullets, is there not one 
'' to put an end to my miserable life?'* Tromp too, after all his success, whs 
obliged to yield to the combined efforts ^ the EnglUli red and blue squa- 
dron}>.(l) % 

Though the loss sustained by the Dutch in this engagement was not very 
considerable, it occasioned great consternation among the provinces. The 
defeat of tlieir licet filled them withWe most melancholy apprehensions. 
Some of these were soon realized. The £nglit;;h, now absolute masters of 
the sea, rode in triumph along the coast, and insulted the Hollanders in 
their herbours. A squadron, under sir^Rob^ Holmes, entered the road of 
Vlie, and byrf^ two men of war and a hun&^vAod forty rich merchantmen, 
together wm the large village of Brandaris; the whole damage bdlng com- 
puted at sevend millions sterling. (2) 

The situation of de Wit was now truly critical. The Dutch merchants, 
uniting themselves with the Orange faction, violently exclaimed against an 
administration, which, as they pretended, had brought disa|Aco and ruin on 
thAU* country. But the firm and intrepid mind of de ^V'it supported him 
under all his difficulties and distresses. Having quieted the provinces of 
Holland and Zealand, he gave himself little trouble about the murmurs of 
the rest, as they contributed but little toward the public expense. The fleet 
of tJio republic was refitted in an incredibly short time, and again sent to 
sea under de Ruyter ; and the king of France, though pleased to see Eng- 
land and HuUana weakening each other's naval force, hristcned the sailing 
of the duke of Beaufort, lest a second defeat should oblige Ins friend de 
Wit to abandon his dangerous 8tation.(3) Such a defeat would certainly 
have happened to one, if not to both fleets, had not a violent storm obliged 
prince Rupert to retire into St. Helen's. While he remained there, r^ 
pairing the damagea lie had sustained, de Ruyter, who had taken shelter in 
the road of BouiiM^, returned home with his fleet in a sickly condition. 
The duke of Bdili£Ni%4|Mio came too late to form a junction with the Dutch 
admiral, passeiijii^^lffi^eiid down the Channel without being observed by 
the English fleet'^ atfl^iewis XIV. anxious for the safety of Ids infant navy, 
which he had reared Mil much care and inddatry,* dispatched orders to Beau- 
fort to make the best of his way to Brest.(4) 

The same storm which, by 86% prevented prince Rupert from annoying 
the French and Dutch fleets, promoted a dreadful calamity on land. A fire 
broke out, at one in the morning, in a baker's shop near Londun-bridge, 
and had acquired groAt -force before it was observed. The neighbouring 
houses were chiefly e[Si||Md of wood ; the weather had long been remark- 
ably dry ; the ^atreaHHn narrow, and the w’iiid blew violently from the 
east? so that the flaiB^wt^d rapidly from house to house, and from street 
to street, till the wholTHy was ii| a blaze. Terror and consternation sei^ 
on the distracted inhabitqii^tB, who considered the conflagration, so fast fol- 
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lowl^ the pjagud, as aucfher viaitation from Heaveiij on acconnf of Ao 
crimes of the couH; or as a conspira^ of the papists, in coi^ unction with 
France, for the extirpation* of all true religion. Suspicions even extended 
to the royal fumily.(iy Three nights atid three days did the dames ra^ 
with increasing fury : the fourth day, t^ wind fulling, the fire ceased in 

a manner as wonderful as its progress. Of Twenty-six wards, into which the 
city was divided, fifteen were burnt down j four hundred stieete and lanes, 
and thirteen thousand houses were destroyed.(2) But this calamity, though 
severely felt at the time, has eventually contributed to the health, safety, and 
future conveniency of the inhabitants of London, by the judicious method 
observed in constructing the new buildinp$ ;(3) and, what is truly remark- 
able, it does not appear that, during the whole conflagration, one life was 
lost either by fire or otherwise. 

Thougli the most judicious historians leave us no room to suppose that 
either the Catholics or the court had any concern in the fire of London, the 
very suspicion of such a conspiracy is a proof of the jealousy entertained of 
the’measures of government. This jealousy was chiefly occasioned by the 
severities exercised against the Presbyterians and other non-conformists, who 
still composed the majority of the people of England ; and by the secret 
favour shewn to the Catholios, who, though proscribed by many laws, sel- 
dom felt the rigour of any. 

The non-conformists in Scotland were, if possible, still more liarshly 
treated. In consequence of the intijoduction of pj»isco|>acy, a mode of wor- 
ship extremely obnoxious to the m*cat body ttf tlie Scottish nation, three 
hundred and fifty parish churches had been at (tiue declared vacant. New 
ministers were sought for all over the kingdom, and the churches filled with 
men of the most abandoned characters. No candidate was so ignorant or 
T7cioiis as to be rejected. The people, who were extremely devoted to their 
former teachers (men remarkable for the austerity of tlleir manners and 
their fervour in preaching), could not etmeeal their iiidignatiun against these 
hitruders, wboae debaucheries filled them with horror. They followed the 
ejected clergymen to the woods and mountains, where mnltiludcs assembled 
to listen to their pious discourses ; and while this pleasure was allowed them, 
they diflcovered no symiitoms of sedition. But when the Scottish parlia- 
ment, which was wholly under the influence of the court, framed a law 
a^iist conventicles, similar to that severe act passed in England, the peo- 
ple took the alarm ; — and the cruelties and oppressions, exercised in enmre- 
mg this law, at last roused them to rebellion.(4l) 

The inhabitante^of the western counties, where religious zeal has always 
been more ardent than in any other part of Scotland, rose in arms, to the 
number of two thousand, and renewed the Covenant. They cmiducted 
themselves, however, in a Imrmless and inoffensive manner, committing no 
kind of violence, nor extorting any thing by force ; aapi they published a 
manifesto, in which they professed their loyalty and submuBion to the king, 
and only desired the re-establishment of Presbytery and #eir former minis- 
ters. As most of the gentlemen of their party in the >l''est liad been con- 
fined on suspicion of an insurrection, they marched toward Edinburgh, in 
hopes of being joined by some men of itiic ; but finding themselves deceived, 
many dispersed, and tne rest were nmiLrching back to their own oountiy, 
when they were attacked by the kingft forces, and routed at Pentland Hills. 
A considerable number of prisoners were taken, and treated with great ae- 
rerity : ten were hanged on one gibbet at Edmburgh, and thirty-tiva before 
their owp doors, in different parts of the oountry.(5) 

n) Burnet, book ii. 

W King Jamet's Mrm. Ciar en don* » Life, Burnet, ubi sup. 

(3) The streeu were not only made wider, and more regular fhnn formerly, hut the 
boueeswere formed of leis combuitible material!, the ute of 'lath and plaster beiof 
prohibited. • 

(4) Not only such as frequented conventicles were puniilird to the utmost rigour of 
the Iw, but when it was found that the head of any family did Oot regoltfly go lo 
church, soldiers were quartered upon blm,-till be paid a due atfendinree. Barnet, book ii* 

(3) Bvnet, rol. i. book ii. 
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411 thcM am might have saved their Uvea, if they would either h«#e re- 
nounced the Covenant or dis^vered any of their aseociatei ; bi4, thoueh 
QM>atl)r peraone of mean condition, they adhered inviolably to their fafth 
and friendship. Maccail, one of their teachers, supposed to have been deep 
in th^ secrete of his party, wauut to the torture, m order to extort a con- 
fession, but without effect. Hi bore his sufferings with great constancy • 
and expiring under them, seemed to depart in a transport of joy. Fare* 
"well sun, moon, and stars," said he farewell kindred and friends - 
“ farewell weak and frail body ; farewell world and time : welcome eternity* 
"welcoipe angels and saints, welcome Saviour of the world, and welcome 
" God the judge of all These words he uttered with a voice and man- 

ner that m^e a great impression upon all that heard him, and contributed 
not a little to inilume the zeal of his partisans. Conventicles continued to 
be attended in defiance of all the rigours of government, though these were 
extended to a d^ee of severity that was disgraceful to humanity. 

The state of Ireland was no less deplorable than that of Scotland ; but 
the miseries of the Irish proceeded from other causes. Tliose it must now 
be our business to trace. 

Cromwell having expelled, without distinction, all the native Irish from 
their three princiual provinces, Munster, Leinster, and Ulster, had confined 
them to Connaught and the county of Clare. And although those who had 
thus been expelled were generally Catholics, many of them were altogether 
innocent of the massacre which had d^awn so much odium on their country- 
men of that religion. Several ProtesUpts too, and the duke of Ormond 
among the rest, who had uniformly opposed ihe Irish rebellion, were also at- 
tainted, because tliey had afterward embraced the king's cause against the 
parliament. To all these unhappy sufferers, some relief seemed due after 
the Restoration : but the difficulty was, how to find the means of redressing 
such great and extensive grievances. 

The most valuable lands in Ireland had been already measured out and 
divided, eitlier among the adventurers wlio had lent money to the parliament 
for the suppression of the popish conspiracy, or among the soldiers who had 
accomplisiied that business. These men could not be dispossessed ; because 
thev were tlie most powerful, and only armed part of the inliabitants of 
Ireland ; liocnu.se it was necessary to favour them, in ojder to support the 
Protestant and Lnp^lish interest in that kingdom ; and l^cause they liad ge- 
nerally, with seeming zeal and alacrity, concurred in the king’s Restoration. 
Charles, thereibre, is.su ed a proclamation, in uhich he promi.^cd to maintain 
their settlement : and lie at the same time engaged to yield redress to the 
innocent 8ufferers.(2) 

There was a considerable quantity of land still undivided in Ireland ; and 
from this and other funds, it was thought possible for the king ta fulfil his 
eng^emente, wM^out disturbing the present landholders. A Court of 
Claims was aoBOr^ugly erected, consisting altogether of English commis- 
sioners, who ka: vHo connection with any of the parties into which Ireland 
was divided; and the duke of Ormond, being supposed the only person 
whose prudence and justice could compose such during interests, was created 
lord-lieutenant. The number ofgplaims presented spread universal anxiety 
and alarm ; but after a temporary' ferment, all parties seemed willing to abate 
somewhat of their pretensions, m order to obtain stability. Ormond inter- 
posed his authority to that purpose. The soldiers and ^venturers agreed 
to relinquish a fourth of their possessions : all those who had been attainted 
on account of their adherence to the king, were restored, and some of the 
innocent Catholic8.(S) 

In conaequence of this settlement, Ireland began to acquire a degree of 
Mmposure, when it was disturbed by an impolitic act, passed by the Eng- 
iA parliament, peohibiting the importation of Irish cattle into England. 


1) Asmst, vol. 1. book ii. 


H ^ dwAr of Ormond^ vol. ii. 

Id. ibid. >> < 


Huoie, vol. vii. 
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Ormo^ remonstrated stronffly against that law. He said, that the, trade 
then carried on between En^nd and Ireland was extremely to the advan- 
tage of theYormer kingdom, which received only provisions, or rude mate- 
rius, in return for every species of manufacture ; that if the cattle of lre» 
land were prohibited, the inhabitants of that island had no other commodity 
with which they could pay England for their importations, and must there- 
fore have recourse to other nations for a supply ; that the i^ustrious part of 
the inhabitants of England, if deprived of Irish provisions, which made 
living cheap, would be obliged to augment the price of labour, and thereby 
render their manufactures too dear to be exported with advantage to foreign 
markets.(l) 

The king was so well convinced of the forces of these arguments that he 
used all his interest to oppose the bill, and declared that he could not give 
his assent to it with a safe conscience. But the commons were obstinate, 
and Charles was in want of supply : he was therefore impelled by his fears of 
a refusal, to pass it into a law.(2) The event, however, justified the reason- 
ing of Ormond. This severe law brought great distress upon Ireland for a 
time ; but it has proved in the issue benehei^ to that kin^om, and hurtful 
to England, by obliging the Irish to apply with more industry to manufac- 
tures, and to cultivate a commercial correspondence with France. 

These grievances and discontents in all the three kingdoms, and the little 
success in a war from which the greatest advantages were expected, induced 
the king to turn his thoughts towardsrpeace. The Dutch, whose trade had 
suffered extremely, were no less disposed to such a measure ; and after some 
ineffectual conferences, held in the queen-mother s apartments at Paris, it 
was agreed to transfer the negociation to Breda. The English ambassadors, 
lord Hollis and Henry Coventry, immediately desired, that a suspension of 
hostilities should be agreed to, until the several claims could be adjusted ; 
but this proposal, seemii^ly so natured, was rejected through the ismuenco 
of the penetrating de Wit. That able and active minister, perfectly ac- 
quainted with the characters of the contending princes, and with the situa- 
tion of affairs in Europe, had discovered an opportunity of striking a blow, 
which might at once restore to the Dutch the honour lost during the war, 
and severely revenge those injuries which he ascribed to the wanton ambition 
and injustice of the English monarch.(3) 

The expense of the naval armaments of England had been so great, that 
Charles hud not hitherto been able to convert to his own use any of the money 
granted hini by parliament. He therefore resolved to save, as far as possible, 
the last supply of one million eight hundred thousand pounds, for &e pay- 
ment of his debts. This sum, which was thought by his wisest ministers too 
small to enable him to carry on the war with vigour, afforded the profuse 
and needy monarch a pretence for laying up his first and second rate ships. 
Nor did that measure appear highly reprehensible, as the immediate pros- 
pect of peace seemed sufficient to free the king from all apprehensions of 
danger from his enemies. ' But de Wit, who was informed orthis supine se- 
curity, protracted the negotiations at Breda, and hastened the naval prepara- 
tions of Holland. The Dut^ fleet, under de Ruyter, took possession of the 
mouth of the Thames ; while a squadron commanded by Van Ghent, assisted 
by*an east wind and a spring tide, after reducing Sheerness, broke a chain' 
which had been drawn across the river Medway, and destroyed three shipa 
stationed to guard it ; advanced as far as Chatham, and burned the Royal 
Oak, the Loyal London, and the Great James, all first rates, and carried off 
the hull of the Royal Charle8.(4) 

The destruction of tlie ships at Chatham drew the city of London into the 
utmost consternation. It was apprehended the Dutdi would next sail up 

(l) Carte, nbi sup. 

(8) Pari. Hitt. vol. xsiii. 

fa) Bunaie. • 

W C^rendon't Life. James* t Mem. Captain Douglas, wbo command^ on 

board the Royal Oak, perished in the flames, though he had an easy oppprtUDity of 
escaping. Never was it known,'* said he^ that d Douglas quitted his post without 
** orders ! 1 eniple, vol. ii. 
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the Thames, and that they mifht cariy their hostilities even as far as Lotidon- 
bridge. Nine ships were sumc at w oolwich, five at Blackwall ; platforms 
were built in many places, furnished with artillery ; the country was armed^ 
and the train-bands of the city were called out. These precautions, and the 
difficult navi^tion of the Thames, induced de Ruyter to steer his course to 
the westward. He made a fruitless attempt upon Portsmouth, and also on 
Plymouth ; he returned to the mouth of the Thames, where he was not more 
successful ; but he rode triumphant in the Channel for several weeks, and 
spread universal alarm along the coa8t.(l) 

These fears, however, were soon dispelled by the signing of the treaty at 
Breda. In order to facilitate that measure, so necessary in his present dis- 
tressed situation, Charles had instructed his ambassadors to recede from 
those demands which had hitherto obstructed the negociation. No mention 
was now made of the restitution of the island of Polerone in tlie East Indies, 
which had formerly been insisted on ; nor was any satisfaction required for 
those depredf^tions, which had been assigned as the cause of the war. Eng- 
land, however, retained possession of New York ; and the English settle- 
ment of Surinam, which had been reduced by the Dutch, was ceded to the 
republic. (2) 

But this pacification, though it removed the apprehensions of danger, by 
no means quieted the discontents of the people. All men of spirit were ^ed 
with indignation at the improvidence of government, and at the avarice, 
meanness, and prodigality of the king^who, in order to procure money to 
squander upon his pleasures, had left h^is kingdom exposed to insult and dis- 
grace. In a word, the ^ameful conclusion of the Dutch war totally dispelled 
that delirium of joy which had been occasioned by the Restoration ; and the 
people, as if awaking from a dream, wondered why they had been pleased. 

Charles, who, amid all his dissipation8,„possessed and even employed a con- 
siderablcr^aro of political sagacity, as well as address, resolvedifto attempt 
the recovery of his popularity, by sacrificing his miniver to the national re- 
sentment. The plan in part succeeded, as it seemed to indicate a change of 
measures, at the same time that it presented a grateful offering to an offended 
people. 

Though the earl of Clarendon had for some time lost the confidence of his 
sovereign, by the austerity of his manners and the severity of his remon- 
strances, he was still considered by the public as the head of the cabinet, and 
regarded as the author of every unpopular measure since the Restoration. 
The king’s marriage, in which he had merely acquiesced ; the sale of Dun- 
kirk, to which he had only given his assent, us one of the council ; the Dutch 
war which he had opposed ; and all the persecuting laws against the different 
sectaries, were universally ascribed to him. The Catholics knew him to be 
the declared enemy of their principles, both civil and religious : so that he 
W'as exposed, one way or other, to the hatred of every party in the nation. 
This general odiaitt afforded the king a pretence for depriving him of the 
seals, and dismissing him from his councils ; and the parliament, to whom 
Charles ungenerously gave the hint, first impe#ched, and then banished 
him.(3) Conscious of his own innocence, and unwilling to disturb the tran- 
quillity of the state, the chancellor made no defence, but quietly submitted 
to his sentence. And this cruel treatment of so go<^ a minister, by a kind 
of tacit combination of prince and people, is a striking example of the ingra- 
titude of the one, and of the Ignorance and injustice of the other ; for if 
C'larenddn was not a great, he was at least an upright, and even an able 
statesman. He was, to use the words of his friend Southampton, a true 
'' Protestant, and an honest Englishman equally attentive to the Juat 
prerogatives of the croVn, and to the constitutional liberties of the sub^^, 
whatever errors he might be guilty of either in foreign or domestic politics., 

The king's next measure, namely the Triple Alliance, was no less popular^ 


(1) CkareHdoH*t Life, King James* t Mem^ 

(2) Clarendon, ubi sup. 

(8) King James’s Memairs, Clarendon’s Life, 
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and oiQie deserving of preiee. But before I speak of that alliance, we must 
- Xtke a yibw of the state of France and Spain. 

Lewis XIV. who assumed the reins of government nearly at the same time 
that Charles II. was restored to the throne of his ancestors, possessed every 
quality that could flatter the pride, or conciliate the affections of a vain- 
moviouB people. The manly l^uty of hif Jten^fn which he surpassed all 
his couctiecB, ^ embellished with a noble air; ^e dignity of his behaviour 
was tempered with affability and politeness ; W if be was not the neatest 
king, he was at least, to use the words of my lord Bolingbroke, the best 

actor of majesty that ever filled a throne.”(i) Addicted to pleasure, but 
decent even in his sensualities, he set an example of ele^aC^ gmlantry to his 
subjects ; while he elated their vanity, and gratified their passion for shew, 
by the magnificence of his palaces and the splendour of his public entertain- 
mtobi. Though illiterate himself, he was a munificent patron of learning 
and tiie polite arts ; and men of genius, not only in his own kingdom, but 
all over Europe, experienced the fostering influence of his liberality. 

Dazzled with the lustre of so many shining oualities, and proud to parti- 
cipate in the glory of their young sovereign, the French nation submitted 
without murmuring to the most violent stretches of arbitrary power. This 
submissive loyalty, combined with the ambition of the prince, the industry 
and inanity of the people, and her own internal tranquillity, made France/ 
which had long been distracted by domestic factions, and overshadowed by 
the grandeur of the Spanish monarchy, now appear truly formidable to the 
neig^ouring kingdoms. Colbert, aii able and active minister, had put the 
finances into exc^ent order ; enormous sums were |gised for the public ser- 
vice ; a navy was created, and a great standing army stipported, witnout being 
^elt by that populous and extensive kingdom. 

Conscious of his power and his ff^urces, the French monarch had early 
given sjilptoms of that haughty spirit, that restless ambition, ai^ insatiable 
thirst or^loiy, which so long disturbed the peace of Europe.^ quarrel 
having happened, in London, between tbe Fren^ and Spanish ambas^ors, 
on account of their claims to prec^ency, li'eVis threatened to commence 
hostilities, unless the superiority of his crown was acknowle^ed ; and was 
not satisfied till the court of Madrid sent a solemn embassy to rmds, and pro- 
mised never more to revive such dalmB- His treatment of the pope was 
still more arrogant. Crequi, the French ambassador at Rome, having met 
with an affront from the guards of Alexander Vll. that po|^tiff was obliged 
to puniri) tbe offenders, to send his nephew into France to ask pardon, and 
to allow a pillar to be erCcted in Rome itself, as a monument of his own hu- 
miliation. Nor did England ^cape experiencing the lofty spirit of Lewis. 
He refused to pay the m>nourB of the flj^ ; 'and prepared himself with such 
vigour for resistance, that the too easy Charles fud^d it prudent to desist 
from his pretensions. ** The king of England,'^ said he, to his ambassador 
d'Estrades, “ may know the amount of my force, but he knows not the 

elevation of my mind. Every thing appears to me contemptU)le in com- 
“ pmson of glo]7."(2]j t 

These were strong indications of the character pf the French monarch ; 
but the first measure that gave general alarm was the invasion of the Spa- 
nish Netherlands. 

Though Lewis XIV. by the treaty of the Pyreni^, had solemnly renounced 
all title to the succession of any part of the Spanish dominions, which might 
ooour in oonseqjihnee of his marriage with the infanta Maria Theresa, he 
•had still kept in view, as a favourite object, the eventual succession to tbe 
whole of that meiiar^y ; and cm the de^th of his father-in-law, Philip IV. 
he ntcaeted his renunciation, and pretended that natural rights, depending 
nn blood and euccassion, cauld not be annihilated by anv extorted deed or 
oontu^. Philip had left a son, Charles 11. of Spain, a aickly infant, whose 
death was daily expected ; but as the queen of France was the ofbpring of a 


(1) Let^ton the Study and Use of History. 

(2) D Estrades* Letters. 
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prior mBrriag($f die laid daiih to a considerable province of the Spanidi mo- 
narcby, to the exclusion even of her brother. This claim was founded on a 
custom in some parts of Brabantj where a female of a first marrii^ was 
preferred to a male of a second^ in the BUccesBion to private inheritances ; 
and ^om which Lewis infemd. that his (pieen had acquired a ri^ht to the 
sovereignty of that impoitailt duchy. 

Such an ambitious claim to be adjusted by military force than 

by argument ; and^ in that find of dispute^ the king of France was sensible 
of his superiority. He had on^ to confefnd with a weak woman, Mary Anne 
of Austria, queen regent of Spain, D^ho was entirely ^verned by father 
Nitard, her confeseor, a German Jesuit, whom she had^hced at the head of 
her councils, after appointing him grand inquisitor. Tne ignorance and ar- 
rogance of this priest are sufficiently delayed m his well known reply to 
the duke of Lerma, who had treated him with disrespect : You ought to 
** revere the man,” said he, who has every day your God in his hands, and 

^ur queen at his feet.”(l) 

Father Nitard and his mistress had left the l^anish monarchy defenceless 
in every quarter : but had the towns in the Low Countries been more strongly 
garrisoned, and the fortifications in better repair, the king of France was 
prepared to overcome all difficulties. He entered Flanders at the* head of 
forty thousand men : Turenne commanded under him ; and Louvois, his 
minister for military afFairs, had placed large mf^azines in all their frontier 
towns. The Spaniards, though apprized of their danger, were in no conffi- 
tion to resist such a force. Charleroy, Acth, Tourhay, Furnes, Armentiers, 
Courtray, and Douay, immediately surrendered ; and Lisle, though well for^ 
tided, and furnished with a garrison of six thousand men. Capitulated after 
a siege of nine days. Louvois adviSed the king to leave garrisons in all 
these towns, and the celebrated Vauban was employed to fortify them. (2) 

A progre^ so rapid dUed Europe with terror and consternation. Another 
campaign, was supposed, might, pnt Lewis in possession of all ike Lovt 
Countries. The Dutch were particularly alarmed at the prospect of having 
their frontier exposed to so powerful and ambitious a neighbour. But, in 
looking around them, they saw no meaj^ of safety: for although the emperor 
and the German princes discovered evident symptoms of discontent, their 
motions were slow and backward ; and no dependence, the States thouglit, 
could be placed on the variable and impolitic councils iff the king of Eng- 
land. Contrary to all expectation, however, the English mouarch resolved 
to tajke the drsf step toward a confederacy. Which would apparently have 
for its object the restraining of the power and the ambitious pretensions of 
France. 

Sir William Temple, the English resident at Brussels, received orders to 
go secretly tp the Hague for this puxpose. Frank, open, sincere, and supe- 
rior to the little arts of vulgar poliCicians, Temple met in de Wit with a 
man of the same generous sentiments and honourable views. He imme- 
diately disclosed his master's intentions ; and, although jealousy of the family 
of Orange might inspire de Wit with an aversion against a strict union with 
England, he patriotically resolved to sacrifice evei^ private consideration to 
the pubUo samty. Lewis, dreading a geAiefal combination, had offered to 
relinquish all queen's ri^ts to Brabant, on condition either of keeping 
the conquests he had made last campaign, of of receiving instead of them 
Franche-Compte, Aire, and St. Omer. De Wit and Temple founded their 
treaty upon that pfopo^ : they agreed to offer their medmtion to the con- 
tending powers, and to oblige iranoe to adhere to this alternative, and 
Spain te accept it. (3) A defensive alliance was at the same time conriuded 


(1) Voltaire, 3ife/!p,ohap.v*ii. _ . * i.- - ^ 

(a) Id* ibid. The cifadel of Liile wa* the first fort constructed according to bis na# 

(8) temple at first insisted on an offensive league between England and Holland, 1i| 
order to oblige France to relinqaisu all her conquests ; but this de Wit cofiiidOred as too 
strong S' meaaore to.ba agreed to by tbe States. The French monarch, be said, Was 
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between England and Holland ; and room being left for the accession of 
Sw^en, which was soon after obtained, that kingdom also became a principal 
in the treaty. 

This aUiance, which has always been considered as the wisest measure in 
the disgraceful reign of Charles II. restored England to her proper station 
in the scale of Europe^ and highly exalted the consequence of Holland. Yet 
it is somewhat surprising, that the same confederacy which was concerted to 
put a stop to the conquests of Lewis XIV. not also require a positive re- 
nunciation of his unjust pretensions to thch Spanish succession ; for if his 
former renunciations were no bar to the supposed ri ghts luspniing to Maria 
Theresa his queen, on the death of her father Philip TV^lWy could be none 
to the rights that would accrue to her and her children death of her 

brother CharleSt whose languishing state of health left nO fdiOm to hope that 
he could ever live to have offspring. But our surprise on this account ceases, 
when we are told, that the king of England was actuated by no views of ge- 
neral policy ; that to acquire a temporary popularity with his su^ects, to 
ruin ae Wit, by detaching him from France, and, in consequence of his fall, 
to raise the family of Orange, were Charles's only motives for standing 
forth as the head of the Tripk Alliauce.(l) It gave, however, at the time, 
great satisfaction to the contracting powers, and filed the negociators with 
the highest joy. “ At Bi^da, as friends !’*— cried Temple ; — here as bro- 

thers !" and de Wit adoed, that now the business was finished, it looked 
like a miracle. (2) 

France and Spain were equally cdispleased at the terms of this treaty. 
Lewis was enraged to find limits set to his ambition ; for although his own offer 
was made the basis of the league, that offer had only been thrown out, in order 
to allay the jealousy of the neighbouring powers, and to keep them in a state 
of inaction, till he liad reduced the whole ten provinces of the Low Countries. 
Spain was no less dissatisfied at the thought of being obliged to give up so 
many important places, on account of such unjust daims, and unprovoked 
liostilities. At length, however, both agreed to treat, and the plenipoten- 
tiunes of all the parties met at Aix-la-Chupelle ; where Spain, from a con- 
sciousness of her own wetness, accepted of the alternative offered by France, 
but in a way that occasioned general surprise, and gave much uneasiness to 
the Dutch. Lewis, under pretence of eiiforcing the peace, bad entered 
Franche-Comt4 in the month of February, and reduced the whole province 
in a few wee^. Spain chose to recover this province, and to abandon all the 
towns conquered in Flanders during the last campaign ;(3) sq that the French 
monarch stiU extended his gurisons into the heart of the Low Countries, 
and but a slender barrier remained to the United Provinces. But as the 
Triple League guaranteed the remaining provindm of Spain, and the emperor 
and the German princes, whose interests appeared to require its support, 
were invited to enter into the same confederacy, Lewis, it was thought, could 
entertain no views of prosecuting his conquests in the quarter which lay 
most exposed to his ambition. 

Other circumstances seemed to combine to ensure the balance of Europe. 
After a ruinous war of almost thirty years, carried on by Spain, in order to 
recover the sovereinty <&* Portugmi, and attended with various success, an 
equitable treaty had at last been concluded between the two crowns, in con- 
sequence of which the independency of Portugal was acknowledged.(4) 

(1) Mem tie Gourville^ torn. ii. See also Maepberion'e HUt, qf Britain, vol. i. and 
Dalryniple'i Append, 

(9) Temple' » Mem, part. i. 

. (8) Ibid; 

(4) This treaty, which wai concluded through the niediation of the king of f ngland, 
and to which a bodypf Euglish troops bad greatly contributed bytbeir valour, was partly 
connected with every singular revolution. Alpbonso VI. (son of the famous duke of 
Braganxa, who had encouraged the- Portuguese to shake off the Spanish yoke, and who 
was rewarded with the crown) a weak and profligate prince, bad offended his subjects by 
■iifferingbims^f to be governed by the mean companions of bis pleasures. His queen, 
daughter of the duke of Nemours, attracted by the more agreeable qualities of bis bro- 
ther Don Pedro, forsook his bed, and fled to a monastery, she ateosed him of debility 
both of body and mind, sued for a divorce, and put herself, in the mean time, under Hie 
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Being now free firom bo formidable a foe, Spain might be expected to exert 
more vigour in defence of her poBBeaflions in the Low Countries ; and the sa- 
tisfaction expressed in England on account of the late treaty, promfsed the 
most hearty concurrence of the parliament in eve^ measure that should be 
proposed for confining, the dangerous jneatness of France. 

But the Ixdd ambition of Lewis XIV. aided bjr the pernicious policy of the 
faithless Charles^ soon broke through all restraints ; and, as we ^all after- 
wards have occasion to see, at defiance more formidable confederacies 
than the Triple Alliance. 


LETTER XIlI. 

The General View of the A ffairt of Europe continued from the T reaty of 
Aix-la-Chapelle, in 1668, to the Peace of Kimeguen, in 1678. 


As the most trivial causes frequently produce the greatest events, in lika 
manner, my dear Philip, the slightest circumstances are often laid hold of by 
ambition, as a pretext for its devastations — for deluging the earth with blooa, 
and trampling upon the rights of mankind. Though Lewis XIV. was highly 
incensed at the republic of Holland, for pretending to prescribe limits to hui 
conquests, and had resolved upon revenge ; yet his resentment seems to 
nave been more particularly roused by the arro^nce of Van Beuninghen, 
the Dutch ambassador. This republican, who, although but a burgomaster 
of Amsterdam, possessed the vivacity of a courtier and the abilities of a 
statesman, took a peculiar pleasure in mortifying the pride of the French 
monarch, when employed in negociating the treaty at Aix-la-Chai)eUe. 
" Will you not trust to the king's word ? ' — said M. de Lionne to him in a 
conference. ** I know not what the king will do," replied he ; — " but I know 
" what he can do."(l) A medal is also mentioned, though seemingly with- 
out foundation, on which Van Beuninghen (his Christian name being Joshua) 
was represented, in allusion to the scripture, as arresting the sun in his 
course : — and the sun was* the device chosen for Lewis XlV. by his tlat- 
terers !(S) It is certain, however, that the States ordered a medal to be 
struck, on which, in a pompous inscription, the republic is said to have con- 
ciliated kings, and restored tranquillity to Europe. 

These were unpardonable affronts in the eyes of a young and haughty mo- 
narch, surrounded by minions and mistresses, and stimulated by an insati- 
able thirst of glory, ^ut whilst Lewis was making preparations for cha^ 
tising the insolence of the Dutch, or rather for the conquest of Holland, hia 
love of fame was attracted by a new object, and part of his forces emplo)red 
against an enemy more deserving the indignation of the Most Christian 

ifie Turks, after a long interval of inaction, were again become formi- 
dable to Europe. The grand vizier, Kupruli, yho at once directed the 
councils and conducted the armies of the Porte, had entered Hungary at the 
head of an hundred thousand men, in 1664 ; and although he was defeated, 
in a great battle, near St. Godard upon the Raab, by the imperial troops, 
under th© famous Montecuculi, the Turks obtained a favourable peace from 
Leopold, who was tfanaetened with a revolt of the Hungarians. The 
Hungarian nobles, '^fieee privileges had been invaded by the emperor, flew 
to arms, and even craved the assistance of the Turks, their old and irrecon- 


protectiou of the cburch. A faction ieized tbe wretched AJphonso, who wae confined 
10 tbe island of Tercera; while bis brother, who im mediately nianied the queen, wu de- 
clared regent of tbe kingdom in tbe assembly of the States. ertot Htst^ de la iZevos. - 
du PorQ Don Pedro, a prince of abilities, was preparing S* 

indepenclency of bis country, when it was established by treaty m tbe baginning of the 

O) Voltaire, Steele^ chap. viii. 

(f) Ibid. chap. ia. 

Vol;1I. 
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dlable enemies. The rebels were quickly subdued by the vigour of Leopold. 
But the^dy of that ‘brave people who had so often repelled the infidelsj: and 
tilled^ with the swoM in their hand) a country watered with the blood of their 
ancestors) were still dissatisfied ; and Germany itself^ deprived of so strong 
a barrier as Hungary, was soon thmtened by the Turks. 

In the mean time Kupruli turned the arms of the Porte against the Vene- 
tians ; and an army of sixty thousand Janizaries, under that able and ei^e- 
rienced general, had now besieged Candia for upwards of two years. But 
the time of the Crusades was long past, and the ^our which inspired them, 
extinguished. Though this island was reputed one of ttTe diief nulwarks of 
Christendom against the infidels, no general confederacy ha^ been formed for 
its defence. The pope and the knights of Malta were the only allies of the 
Venetians, against the whole naval and militaiy force of the Ottoman em- 
pire. At length, however, Lewis XIV. whose love of glory had made him 
assist the emperor against the Turks even in Hungary, sent a fleet from 
Toulon to the relief of Candia, with seven thousand men on board, under the 
duke of Beaufort. But as no other Christian prince imitated his example, 
these succours served only to retard the conquest of that important island. 
The duke of Beaufort was slain in a sally ; and the capital being reduced to 
a heap of ruins, surrendered to Kupruli.(l) The Turks, during this siege, 
discovered great knowledge of the military art; and Morosini, the Venetian 
admiral, and Montbrun, who commanded the troops of the republic, made all 
the exertions, and took advantage of all the circumstances, that seemed pos- 
sible for valour and conduct, in opposition to sucli superior aimnaments. 

These distant operations did not a moment divert the attention of Lewis 
from his favourite project, the conquest of the Low Countries, which he 
meant to resume, with the invasion of Holland. But, in order to render that 
project successful, it seemed necessary to detach England from the Triple 
Alliance. This was no difficult matter. 

Since the exile of Clarendon, which had been preceded by the death of 
Southampton, and was soon followed by that of Albemarle, Charles 11. having 
so man of principle to be a check upon his conduct, had given up his nlind 
entirely to arbitrary counsels. These counsels were wholly directed by five 
persor^, common^ denominated the Cabal, in allusid^ to the initial letters 
of their names ; Clifford, Ashley, Buckingham, Arlington, and Lauderdale : 
all men of abilities, but destitute of either public or private virtue. They 
had flattered Charles in his desire of absolute power, and encouraged him to 
love that he might accomplish it by a close connexion with France.(S) 
Lf'wis, they said, if gratified in his ambition, would be found both able and 
willing to defend the common cause of kings against usurping subjects; that 
the conquest of the United Provinces, undertaken by two such potent mo- 
narchs, would firove an easy enterprise, and effectually contribute to the 
attainment of the great purpose desired; that. Under pretence of the Dutch 
war, the king might levy a military force, without which he could never hope 
to maintain, or enlarge his prerogative ; and that, by subduing the repubnc 
of Holland, a great step would be made toward a desirable change in the 
English government ; as it was evident the fame and grandeur of that re- 
public fortified his majesty's factious subjects in their attachment to what 
they vainly termed their civil and religious libertie8.(S) 

But although such were the views of the king, and such the senti- 
ments of his ministers, so conscious was Charles of the criminality of the 
measures he meant to pursue, that only two of the unprincipled members of 

fl) Voltaiiv, ubl tup. Henault| 1669 . 

(S) Charlet't desire of absolute power seems to have proceeded more from a love of 
ease, and an indolence of temper, tliaii from any inclination to oppress bis siibjecis. He 
wiibed to bs able to raise the necessary supplies without the trouble of managing the 
parliament; But as his profusion was bouimlest, and bit necetsUiet in consequence of it 
very great, it may he questioned whether, if he bad aoconiplished bis aim, hs wonid nofe 
hbve losded biv people with taxes beyond what they could patily b^. At any rat<k the 
attempt was atrocious ; was treason against tbe constitution, and ought to be bald in 
eternal detestation. 

iS) Boiiog. Stud, Hist, Hume, vol. viii. 
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the Cabal were thought fit to be trusted with his whole scheme ; Clifford and 
Arlington^ both, secretly Roman Catholics. ( 1) By the counsels of th|se men, 
in coniuDction with the duke of York and some other Catholics,' was con- 
cluded at Paris, by the lord Arundel of Wardour, a secret treaty with France ; 
in which it was agreed, not. ofily that Charles should co-operate in the con- 
quest of the Low Countries, and in the destruction of Holland, but that he 
raould propagate, to the utmost of his power, the Catholic faith in his domi- 
nions, and publidy declare himself a convert to that religion.(2) In consi- 
deration of this last artide, he was to receive from Lewis the sum of two 
hundred thousand -pounds, and a body of troops, in case the change of his 
religion should occasion a rebellion in England ; and, by another artide, a 
large annual subsidy was to be paid him, in order to enable him to carry on 
the war without the assistance of parliament.(3) 

On purpose to concert measures conformable to this alliance, and to con- 
ced from the world, and even from the majority of the Cabal, the secret 
treaty with France, a pompous farce was acted, and an important n^otiation 
managed by a woman of twenty-five. Lewis, under pretence of visiting his 
late conquests, but espedally the great works he was erecting at Dunkirk, 
made a journey thither, accompanied with his whole court, and preceded or 
follow^ by thirty thousand men ; some destined to reinforce the garrisons, 
some to work on the fortifications, and others to levd the roads.(4j The 
princess Henrietta Maria of England, who had been married to the duke of 
Orleans, brother to Lewis XIV. and who was equally beautiful and accom- 
plished, took this opportunity of visiting her native country, as if attracted 
by its vicinity. Her brother Charles met her at Dover; where was con- 
cluded, between France and England, a mock treaty, perfectly similar to the 
real one, except in the article of religion, which was totally omitted ; and 
where, amid festivity and amusements, it was finally resolved to begin with 
the Dutch war, as a prelude to the establishment of popery and arbitrary 
sway in Great Britain.(S) 

Soon after that negotiation, which gave the highest satisfaction to the 
French, and was so disgraceful to the English monarch, died his sister, the 
duchess of OrleanB,^he brightest ornament of the court of Versailles, and 
the favourite of her family. Her death was sudden, and not without violent 
Buspicions of poison ; yet did it make no alteration in the conduct of Charles. 
Always prodigal, he hoped, in consequence of this new alliance, to have his 
■ necessities amply supplied by the generosity of France and the spoils of Hol- 
land. And Lewfe AlV. well acquainted with the fluctuating councils of 
England, had taken care also to bind the king to his interests by a tie, yet 
stronger, if possible, than that of his wants— by the enslaving chain of his 
pleasures. I^en the duchess of Orleans came over to meet her brother at 
Dover, she brought among her attendants, at the desire of the French mo- 
narch, a beautifiS young lady of the name of Querouaille, who made the de- 
sired impression upon CharleB. He sent her proposals : his offers were ac- 
cepted ; and although the fair favourite, in order to preserve appewan^s, 
went back to France with her mistress, she soon returned to England. The 
king, in the first transports of his passion, created her duchess of Ports- 
mouth : and as he contmued attached to her during the whole future part of 

9 


(2) Th?time when this declaration should be was left to Cbajlei ; 

prospect of hein^ able to reunite his kingdoms to the Catholic church, is said to have 
wept for joy. King JanMt' a Mfpi, ... , 

ubi SUP. See also Dalryniple s Append. 

Beside his eagerness for the conquest 
a de^aratiqn of bis relifio^ 
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his life^ she may be supposed to have been highly instrumental in continuing 
his coni^exions with her native county. 

Lewis^ now sure of the friendship of Charles^ and having almost completed 
his preparationB for the invasion of the United Provinces, the chief object of 
their allianpe, took the first step toward the accomplishment of it. There 
were two ways of leading an army from France into the territories of the 
republic : one lay through the Spanish Netherlands, the other through the 
dominions of the German princes upon the Rhine. A voluntary passage 
through the former was not to be expected ; to force it appeared dangerous 
and difficult ; it was therefore resolved to attempt one through the latter. 
The petty princes upon the Rhine, it was presumed, might be corrupted with 
ease, or insulted with safety ; but as it was necessary first to enter the ter- 
ritories of the duke of Lorrain, whose concurrence Lewis thought it impos- 
sible to gain, on account of the memory of former injuries, be resolved to 
seize the dominions of a prince whom he could not hope to reconcile to his 
views. He accordingly gave ordera, in breach of the faith of treaties, and in 
the height of security and peace, to the mareschal de Crequi, to enter Lor- 
rain with a powerful army. The duchy was subdued in a short time ; and 
the duke, deprived of all his territories, took refuge in the city of Cologne. 

This enterprise, which seemed only a prelude to farther violences, gave 
great alarm to the continental powers, though ignorant of its final purpose ; 
and Lewis in vain endeavoured to justify his conduct, by the allegation of 
dangerous intrigues at the court of Lorrain. (1) Charles II. though under 
no apprehensions from the ambition 1>f the French monarch, took advantage 
of the general terror, in order to demand a lar^e supply from his parliament. 
He informed the two houses, by the mouth of the lord-keeper Bridgeman, 
that both France and Holland were arming by sea and land, and that pru- 
dence dictated similar preparations to En^and. He urged, beside, the ne- 
cessity he was under, in consequence of the engagements into which he had 
entered by the Triple Alliance, of maintaining a respectable fleet and army, 
in order to enable him to preserve the tranquillity oi Europe. Deceived by 
these representations, the commons voted a supply of near three millioM 
sterling ;(2) the largest that had ever been granted to a king of England, 
and surely for the most detestable purpose that ever on abused people volun- 
tarily aided their prince. 

But ample as this supply was, neither it nor the remittances from France 
were equal to the accumulated necessities of the crown. Both were lost in 
the mysterious vortex of old demands and new profusions, before a fleet of 
fifty s^ was ready to put to sea. The king durst not venture again to as- 
semble the parliament; for although the treaty with France was yet a secret, 
thou^^h the nation was still ignorant of his treasonous designs against the 
relipon and liberties of his subjects, the duke of York, the presumptive heir 
of the crown, bad at last declared himself a Catholic, and an universal alurm 
was spread of popery and arbitrary power. Some new expedient was, there- 
fore, necessary, m order to raise money to conmlete the naval preparations ; 
and, by the advice of sir Thomas Clifford, one of the Cabal, who was rewarded 
for his pernicious counsehrwith a peerage, it was resolved to shut the Exche- 
quer ; to pay no money advanc^ upon the security of the funds, but to 
secure all the payments that should be made by the officers of the revenue, 
for the public servioe.(3) 

(1) SuUt de Mezeray. Henanlt, rol. ii. Voltaire, nbi sup. 

( 2 ) Journala^ Oct, 24. 1670. This liberal sranl is a sufficient proof, that if Charles bed 
acted conformable to the wishes of his people, he would have had no reason to accuse 
tiie parliament of parsimony; and may be considered as a final refutation of all apologies 
for his conduct founded on such a supposition. 

(8) The hardships attending this measure will better be urtdersteod by a short explana- 
tion." It had been usual for the bankers to carry their money to the Exchequer, where 
they received interest for it ; and to advance it upon the security of the funds on which 
the parliament had charged their supplies, and out of which they were repaid,- when the 
money was Icviedaipoii the public. One million four hundred thousand pounds had been 
advanced upon the faith of the money-bills passed in the last session of parliament, wbsn 
the Exchequer was shut. R. Coke, p. 168. 
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The shutting of the Exchequer occasioned universal consternation^ and 
even ruin in the city : the bankers failed^ the merchants could notsanswer 
their bills, and a total stagnation of commerce was the consequence. . llie 
king and his ministers, however, seemed to enjoy the general confusion and 
distress. Charles, in particular, was so much elated at being able to supply 
his wants without the assistance of parliament, and so confident of success 
in the war with Holland, which he tnought could not last above ^ne cam- 
paign, that he grew perfectly regardless of the complaints of his subjects ; 
mscovered strong symptoms of a despotic spirit, ana exercised several acts 
of power utterly inconsistent with a ISmitea government.(l) But his first 
hostile enterprise was ill calculated to encourage such hopes, or support such 
arbitrary proceedings. Before the declaration of war, an insidious and un- 
successfiil attempt was made upon the Dutch Smyrna fleet, valued at near 
two millions sterling, by an English squadron under sir Robert Holmes. And 
Charles had the infamy of violating the faith of treaties, without obtaining 
such advantage as could justify the measure on the principles of politico 
prudence. 

Though the Dutch were not ignorant of the preparations of England, they 
never thoroughly believed they could be intended against them, before this 
act of hostility, which was immediately foUowed by a declaration of war. As 
Lewis had taken offence at certain insolent speeches, and pretended medals, 
Charles, after complaining of a Dutch fleet, on their own coast, not striking 
the flag to an English yacht, mentioned oertain abusive pivtures as a cause of 
quarrel. ( 2 ) The Dutch were at a loss for the meaning of this last article, 
until it was discovered, that a portrait of Cornelius de Wit, brother to the 
pensionary, painted by order of certain magistrates of Dort, and hung up in 
a chamber of the town-house, had given occasion to the complaint. In the 
back ground of that picture, were drawn some ships on fire in a harbour, 
which was construed to be Chatham, where de Wit had really distinguished 
himself. But little did he or his countryn:en think, that an obscure allusion 
to that act of open hostility would rouse the resentment of England.( 3 ) In 
a word, reasons more fidse and frivolous were never employed to justify a 
flaCTant breach of treaty. 

The French monarch, in his declaration of war, affected more dignity. He 
did not condescend to specify particulars ; he only pretended that the inso- 
lence of the Hollanders had been such, that it did not consist with his gloru 
any longer to bear it. They had incurred his displeasure, and he denounced 
vengeance. This indignant language was ill suitra to deliberate violence and 
injustice ; but the haughty Lewis had now completed his preparations, and 
his ambition was flattered with the most promising views oi success. 

Never had Europe beheld sudi a naval and military force, or so extensive 
a confederacy, since the league of Cambray, as was lormed for the destruc- 
tion of the republic of Holland. Sweden, as well as England, was detached 
from the Triple league, by the intrigues of Lewis, in order to be a check upon 
the emperor. The bishop of Munster, a warlike and rapacious prelate, was 
engaged by the payment of subsidies and the hopes of plunder to take part 
with France. The elector of Cologne had al80*agreed to act offensively 
against the States ; and having consigned Bonne and other towns into the 
hands of Lewis, magazines were there erected, and it was proposed to invade 
the United Provinces from that quarter. The combined fleet of France and 
England, amounting to upwards of an hundred sail, was ready to ravage their 
coasts; and a Fren<m army of an hundred and twenty fhouswd choice troop^ 
commanded by the ablest generals of the age, was preparing to enter their 
frontiers. 

The Dutch were in no* condition to resist such a force, especially by land. 
The security procured by the peace of Westphalia ; the general tranquillity^ 
in consequence of that treaty; the subsequent connexions of the States with 


fl) Rapin, vol. ii. fol. edit. Hume, vol. viL Maepbereoo, vob i, 
ffi) Wav hecUration, 

(3) Hume, vol. vii. Voltairp, SiMt, chap. 
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France ; the growing qnrit of commerce ; and even their ware with Eng« 
land, had made them neglect their military force, and throw all their strength 
into the navy. Their very fortifications^ on which they had formerly rested 
their existence, were suffered to go out of repair, and their small army was 
m disciplined, and worse commanded. The old experienced officers, who 
were chiefly devoted to the house of Orange, had been dismissed during the 
triumph of the rigid republican party, and their places supplied by raw 
youths, the sons or kinsmen of Burgomasters, by whose interest that party 
was supported. These new officers, relying on the credit of their fnends 
and family, paid no attention to their military duty. Some of them, it is 
said, were even allowed to serve by deputies, to whom they assigned a small 
part of their pay.(]) 

De Wit, now sensible of his error, in relying too implicitly on the faith 
of treaties, attempted to remedy these abuses, and to raise a respectable 
military force for the defence of his country, in this dangerous crisis. But 
every proposal which he made for that purpose Was opposed by the Orange 
faction, who ascribed to his misconduct alone the defenceless state of the 
republic ; and their power, which had increased with the difficulties of the 
States, was become extremely formidable, by the popularity of the young 
prince William HI. now in the twenty-second year of his age, and who had 
already given strong indications of the great qualities which afterward dis- 
tinguished his active life. For these qualities William was not a little in- 
debted to his generous and patriotic rival, de Wit ; who, conscious of the 
precarious situation of his own party, had ^ven the prince an excellent 
education, and instructed him in all the principles of government and sound 
policy, in order to render him capable of serving his country, if any future 
emergency should^ver throw the government into his handB.(2) 

The conduct of William had hitherto been highljr deserving of approba- 
tion, and such as could not fail to recommend him to his countrymen. 
Though encouraged by England and Brandenburgh, to which he was allied 
by blood, to aspire after the stadtholdership, he had expressed his resolu- 
tion of depending entirely on the States for his advancement. The whole 
tenor of his behaviour was extremely suitable to the genius of the Hollan- 
ders. Grave and silent, even in youth ; ready to hear, and given to in- 
quire ; destitute of brilliant talents, but of a sound and steady understand- 
ing ; greatly intent on business, little inclined to pleasure, he strongly 
engird the hearts of aU men. And the people, remembering what they 
oweato his famUy, which had so gloriously protected them against the ex- 
orbitant power of Spain, were desirous of rauing him to ^ the authority of 
his ancestors ; as the leader whose valour and conduct could alone deliver 
them from those imminent dangers with which they were threatened. (3) In 
consequence of this general predilection, William was appointed commander- 
in-chief of the forces of the republic, and the whole military power was put 
into his hands. New levies were made, and the army was .completed to the 
number of seventy thousand men. But raw trocms could not of a .sudden 
acquire discipline or experience : and the friends oi the prince were still dis- 
satisfied, because the rerpetual Edict, W which he was excluded from the 
stad^oldership, was not yet revoked. The struggle between the parties 
continued ; and by their mutual animosities, the vigour of every public 
measure was broken, and the execution of every project retarded. 

In the mean time de Wit, whose maxim, and that of his party, it had ever 
been to give the navy a preference above the army, hastened the equipment 
of the fleet ; in hopes that, by striking at first a successful blow, he might 
be able to inspire courage into the dismayed States, as well as to support 
his own declining authonty. Animated W (he same hopes, de Ruyter, his 
adherent, and the greatest naval officer of his iige, put to sea with 
ninety-one men of war, and forty-four frigates and firendups, and sailed in 
quest of th6 bnemy. 

(1) 1^ Clerc. Temple. Voltaire. 

b; Lt (ilerc. Temple. Voltaire. 
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The Ei^lish fleet, under the duke of York and the 6arl of Sandwidi, had 
already. joine^he. French fleet, commanded by count d'Estrees. With this 
junction the Ihitch were unac<}uainted, and hoped to take signal vengeance 
on the English for their perfidious attempt on the Sm3rrna fleet. When de 
Ruyter came in sight, the combined fleet, to the number of an hundred and 
thirty sail, 1 anchor in Solebay. The earl of Sandwich, who had before 
warned the auke of the danger . of being surprised in such a posture, but 
whose advice had been slight)^ as savouring of timidity, now hastened out 
of the bay .; where the Dii&eh. by their firetdiips, might have destroyed the 
whole naval force of the two kingdoms. Though determined to conquer or 
perish, he so tempered his courage with prudence, that the combined fleet 
was evidently indebted to him for its safety. He commanded the van ; and 
by his vigour and dispatch, gave the duke of York and d'Estrdes time to 
disengage themselves. Meanwhile he himself, rushing into battle with the 
Hollanders, and presenting a front to every danger, had drawn the chief 
attention of the enemy. He killed Van Ghent, a Dutch, admiral, and beat 
off his ship, after a furious engagement : he sunk another ship, which at- 
tempted toiav him aboard, and two fire-ships that endeavoured to grapple 
with him. Though his own sliip was much Shattered, and of one thousand 
men she carried, near six hundred lay dead on the deck, he still continued 
to thunder with all his artillery, and to set the enemy at defiance, until 
seized on by a third fire-ship more fortunate than the two former. The ruin 
of his gaUaut ship was now inevitable ; but although sensible of the conse- 
quences of remaining on board, he refused to make his escape.(l) So deep 
had the duke's sarcasm sunk into his mind, that a brave death, in those awful 
moments, appeared to him the only refuge from ignominy, since his utmost 
efforts had not been attended with victory. 

During this terrible conflict between Van Ghent’s division and the earl of 
Sandwich, the duke of York and de Ruyter were not idle. The duke bore 
down upon the Dutch admiral, and fought him with such fury for two hours, 
that of thirty-two actions in which that hoary veteran had been engaged, be 
declared that this was the most vigorously disputed. Night put a stop to the 
doubtful contest. Next morning the duke of York thought it prudent to 
retire.(3) The Dutch, though much disabled, attempted to harass him in 
his retreat: he turned upon them, and renewed the fight. Meantime sir 
Joseph Jordan, who had succeeded Sandwich in the command of the van, or. 
blue division, wliich Lad hitherto been only partially engaged, having gained 
the weather-gage of the enemy, de Ruyter fled, from a sense of his danger, 
and was pursued the duke to the coast of Holland. As the English hung 
close on his rear, nfteen of his disabled ships could only have been saved by 
a sudden fog, which prevented all farther consequences. (3) The French 
had scarce any share in this action ; and as backwardness is not their national 
characteristic, it was universally believed, that they had received orders to 
keep at a distance, while the English and Dutch were weakening each other : 
an opinion which was confirmed by all the subsequent engagements during 
the wax. 

It was certainly honourable for the Dutch to hftve fought, with so little 
loss, the combined fleet of France and England ; but nothing less than a 
conmlete victory, and not perhaps even that/ could have preserved the credit 
of de Wit, or prevented the execution of those schemes which were formed 
for the ruin of his country. 

The king, of France having divided his army, consisting of an hundred 
and twenty thousand men, into three bodies, had put them all in motion 
about the beginhuig of May. The first he headed in person, assisted by the 


(1) Barnet. Temple. Kinff Jamee, in bii Memoirs, makes no mention of anydia- 
agreement with the earl of Sandwich ; but this silence is surely iiisuflicieiit to weigh 
against the general testimony of other cotemporary writers. It was a circumstance 
not to his hononr, and therefore likely to be concealed. His account of tuabattle aeeiue 
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famouB Turenne ; the prinoe of Cond4 led the second ; and Chamilli and 
Luxembourg who were to act either separatdj or conjunctly^ commanded 
the thfrd. The armies of the elector of Colome and the bishop of Munster 
appeared On the other side of the Rhine^ and divided the force and attention 
ot the States. Too weak to defend their extensive frontier, the Dutch troops 
were scattered into so many towns, that no considerable body appeared m 
the field ; and yet a strong' garrison was scarcely to be found in any fortress. 
Orsoy, Wesel, Rhimberg, andBurack, were taken almost as soon as invested, 
by the French generals. Groll surrendered to ^e bishop of Munster : and 
Lewis, to the universal consternation of the Hollanders, advanced to the 
hanks of the Rhine.(l) 

The pas^e of that river, so much celebrated by the flatterers of Lewis 
XIV. had in it nothing extraordinary. The extreme diyness of the season, 
in addition to the other^^isfortunes of the Dutch, had much diminished the 
neatest rivers, and rendered many of them, in some places, fordable. The 
French cavalry, animated by the presence of their prince, and protected by 
a furious discharge of artillery, flung themselves into the Rhine, and had 
only a few fathoms to swim : the infantry, with the king at their he^, passed 
quietly over a bridge of boats ,* and as only a few Dutch regiments, without 
any cannon, appeared on the other side, the danger was very small. (2) 

The attempt however, was bold, and its success added greatly to the glory 
of Lewis, and the terror of his arms. Arnheim immediately surrendered to 
Turenne; and Schenck, which had formerly sustained a siege of nine 
months, was reduced by the same'j^oat commander, in less than half the 
number of days. Nimeguen, and a number of other towns, were delivered 
up on the first summons ; and the prince of Orange, unable to make head 
against the victorious enemy, retired into the province of Holland with his 
small and discouraged army. The progress of Lewis, like the course of an 
inundation, levelled every thing ^fore it. The town and province of 
Utrecht sent deputies to implore his demency. Naerden, within nine miles of 
Amsterdam, was reduced by the marquis of Rochfort ; and had he taken 
possession of Muyden, the keys of which were delivered to some of his ad- 
vanced parties, but recovered by the magistrates, when the moment of terror 
was over, Amsterdam itself must have fallen, and with it perhaps the re- 
public of Holland. 

But this opportunity being neglected, the States had leisure to recollect 
themselves ; and the same ambitious vanity ; which had induced the French 
monarch to undertake the conquest of the United Provinces, proved the 
means of their preservation. Lewis entered Utrecht in triumph, surrounded 
by a splendid court, and followed by a gallant army, all glittering with gold 
and silver. Poets and historians attended to celebrate his exploits, and 
transmit the fame of his victories to posterity. In the course of a few 
weeks, the three provinces of Gueldres, Utrecht, and Overyssel, had sub- 
mitted to his arms : Friesland and Groningen were invaded by his ally, the 
bishop of Munster ; so that the reduction of Holland and Zealand seemed 
now only necessary to crown his enterprise. But he wasted in vain parade 
at Utrecht the season proper for that purpose. 

In the mean time, the j)eople of the re maining provinces, instead of col- 
lecting courage and unaninuty from the approach of danger, became still 
more a prey to faction, and ungovernable and outrageous 'from their fears. 
They as^ibed all their misfortunes to the unhappy de Wit, whose prudence 
and patriotism had formerly been the object of such general applause. Not 
only the bad state of the army, and the ill choice of governors, was imputed 
to him, but, as instances of cowardice multiplied, treachery was suspected ; 
and his former connexions with France being- remembered, the popular be- 
lieved that he and his party had conspired to betray them to their ambitious 


(1) Voltaire, Siicle, c^p. ix. Henault, I67t. 

(8) Id. ibid. The notion which ffenerally prevailed of thi* paekage at Parii was, that 
all the French forces had passed the Rhine by swimming, in the of an army in* 


trenched on the other side, and amidst the fire of artillery from aa impregnable fortrei 
called the Thvltu. Voltaire, ubi sup. - ^ 
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enemy. Under tins ap^rehenaion^ and perhaps from a hope of disarming 
the resentment of the King of England, the torrent of popular fai(pur ran 
strongly toward the prince of Orange, who, notwithstanding his vouth and 
inexperience, was represented as the only person able to save^e republic. 
The Pensionary and his partisans, however, unwilling to relii^uisn their 
authority, still opposed the repeal of the Perpetual Edict ; and hence the 
distracted counsels and feeble efforts of the States. 

Amsterdam alone, amid the general despondency, seemed to retain any 
degree of courage or conduct. The magistrates obliged the burgesses to 
keep strict watch ; the populace, whom want of employment might engage 
to mutiny, were maintained by regular pay, and armed and disciplined for 
the public defence. Ships were stationed to guard the city by sea; and, 
as a last resource, the sluices were opened, and the neighbouring country 
was laid under water, without regard to the fertile fields, the numerous 
villas, and flourishing villages, which were overwhelmed by the inunda- 
tion !(1) All the province followed the example of the capital. 

But the security derived from this expedient was not sufficient to infuse 
courage into the dejected States. The body of the nobles, and eleven towns, 
voted to send ambassadors to the hostile kin^, in order to supplicate peace. 
They offered to surrender Maestricht, and all the frontier towns which lay 
beyond the limits of the Seven Provinces, and to pay a large sum toward 
the expenses of the war. Fortunately for the republic and for Europe, these 
conditions were rejected. Lewis, in th^ absence of Turenue, listened to the 
violent counsels of his minister Louvois, whose unreasonable demands threw 
the States into a despair that overcame their fears. The demands of Charles 
were not more moderate. The terms, in a word, required by the two mo- 
narchs, would have deprived the commonwealth of ail security, by sea as 
well as by land, and have reduced it to a state of perpetual dependence. 
Yet were the Provinces still sgitated by the animosities of faction. Enraged 
to find their country enfeebled by party jealousy, when its very political ex- 
istence was threatened, the people rose at Dort, and forced their magistrates 
to sign the repeal of the Perpetual Edict. Other cities followed the example, 
and the prince of Orange was declared Stadtholder. 

This revolution, so favourable to the defence of the republic, was followed 
by a lamentable tragedy. The talents and virtues of the pensionary de Wit 
marked him out as a sacrifice to the vengeance of the Orange party, now 
triumphant. Bdt popular fury prevented the interposition of power. Cor- 
nelius de Wit, the pensionary’s brother, who had so often served his country 
with his sword, was accused, by a man of an infamous character, of endea- 
vouring to bribe him to poison the prinCe of Orange. The accusation, though 
attended with the most improbable, and even absurd circumstances, was 
^eedily received by the credulous multitude, and even by the magistrates. 
Cornelius was cited before a court of judicature, and put to the torture, in 
order to extort a confession of his crime. He bore with the most intrepid 
firmness all that cruelty could inflict : but he was stript notwithstanding of 
his employments, and sentenced to banishment for life. The pensionary, who 
had supported his brother through the whole prosecution, resolved not to 
desert mm in his disgrace. He accordingly went to his prison, on purpose 
to accompaj^ him to the place of his exile. The signal was given to the 
populace. They broke open the prison doors : they pulled out the two bro- 
thers ; and wounded, mangled, and tore them to pieces ;(2) exercising on 
their dead bodies acts of barbarity too horrid to relate. 

The massacre of the de Wits, by extinguishing fur a time the animosities 
of party, gave vigour and unanimity to the councils of the state. All men, 
from fear, inclination, or prudence, concurred in paying the most implicit 
obediinoe to the prince of Orange ; and William, worthy of that heroic fa- 
mily from which he wEts descended, adopted sentiments becoming the head 
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of. a brave end free peo^. He exhorted them to reject with eoom thoea 
humilia^iDgf conditions demanded by their imperious enemies ; and^ by his 
advice, the States put an end to negotiations which had served only to de« 
press the courage of the citizens, and delay the assistance of their allies. 
He shewed them« that, aided by tike advantages of their situation, they 
would still be able, if they abandoned themselves not to dependency, to 
preserve the remaining provinces, until the other nations of Europe, made 
sensible of their common danger, could come to their relief. Ana he pro- 
cessed himself willing to undertake their defence, provided they would se- 
cond his efforts with the same manly fortitude, wUch they had so often dis- 
covered under his illustrious predecessors. 

The spirit of the young pnnee seemed to diffuse itself into every breast. 
The prople, who had lately entertained only thoughts of yielding their necks 
to subiection, now bravely determined to resist the haughty victor, and to 
defend that remnant of their native soil, of which neither the arms of Lewis 
nor the inundation of waters had as yet bereaved them. Should even the 
ground on which they n^ht combat fail them, to use the forcible language 
of Hume, they were still resolved not to yield the generous strife ; but 
flying to their settlements in the East Indies, erect a new empire in the 
South of Asia, and preserve alive, even in the climates of slavery, that li- 
berty of which Europe waBunwortiiy.(l) They had already concerted mea- 
sures, we are told, for executing this extraordinary resolution ; and found, 
that the ships in their harbours adequate to such a voyage, were capable 
of carrying fifty thousand families, *or about two hundred thousand per- 
sons.(23 

No sooner did the confederate kings perceive the new spirit with which the 
Dutch were animated, than they bent all their efforts to corrupt the prince 
of Orange* They offered him the sovereignty of the province of Holland ; 
to be held under the protection of France and England, and secured against 
the invasion of forei^ enemies, as well as the revolt of his own suldects. 
But William, from motives of prudence, if not patriotism, rejected all such 
proposals. He was sensible that the season of danger was over, and that 
the power which he already enjoyed by the suffrage of his countrymen. 
Was both more honourable and less precarious, than that which must depend 
on princes, who had already sacriiiced their faith to their ambition. He 
therefore declared, that he would sooner retire, if all his endeavours should 
fail, and pass his life in hunting on his lands in Germany/ than betray the 
trust reposed in him, by selling the liberties of his country. (3) And when 
asked, in a haughty tone, if he did not see that his country was already 
ruined, he firmly replied, ** There iaone way, by which 1 can be certfidn 

never to see the ruin of my country ; and that is. to die in disnutinir the 

" last ditch r(4) 

The Dutch, however, were much disappointed in finding, that the eleva- 
tion of the prince of Orange to the dignity of Stadtholder had no influence 
on the measures of his unde, the king of England. Charles persisted in 
alliance with France. But other circumstances saved the republic. When 
the hostile fleets approached the coast of Holland, with an army on board 
commanded by count Schomberg, they were carried back to sea in so 
wonderful a manner, and afterward prevented from landing the forces, by 
such stormy weather, that Providence was believed to have interposed mi- 
raculously to prevent the ruin of the Hollanders ;(3) and Lewis, finding 
that his enemies gained courage behind their inundations, and that no 


n ) / ft #/. jem£. vl 

a) Burnet, hook ii. Voltaire, Siicle, cliap. ix. The reflections of Voltaire on this 
subject are tmly inaenious and striking, ** Amsterdam, the emporium and tbe msfi^ine 
'of Europe, says he, wbeteiii commerce and the arts are cultivated by three hundred 
thousand inhabitants, would soon, in that event, have become one vast morass. All 
the adjacent lands, which require immense expense, and many thousande-of men, tir 
• dykes, would again have been overwhelmed by that ocean from which 
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farther promei wm likely to be made by his enna during the eampaSm, had 
retired to versaiUes^ in order to enjoy the glory of his success^ which was 
pompously displayed in poems, orations, and triumphal arches. .Mtanwhile 
the other states of Europe began to discover a jealousy of the power of 
France. The emperor, thouah naturally slow, had put himself in motion ; 
the elector of Brandenburg ^ewed a 'disposition to support the States ; the 
king of Spain had sent some forces to their assistance; and, by the vigorous 
efforts of the prince of Orange, and the prospect of relief from their allies, 
a different face of affairs be^n soon to appear. 

Of all their friends or allies there was none on whom the Dutch relied 
more firmly for relief than the English parliament, which the king’s neces- 
sities obliged him at last to convene. But that assembly was too much oc- 
cupied with domestic grievances, to have leisure to attend to foreign politics. 
Charles, among his other arbitrary measures, had issued a generd Declara- 
tion of Indulgence in religious matters, by which the Catholics were placed on 
the same footing with the Protestant sectaries. The purpose of this mea- 
sure was easily foreseen, and excited a general alarm. A remonstrance was 
framed against such an exercise of prerogative : the king defended his mea- 
sure, and the hopes and fears of all men were suspended, in regard to the 
issue of so extraordinary an affair. Besides his usual guards, the king had 
an army encamped on Blackheath, under the command of marshal Sdiom- 
berg, a foreigner. Many of his officers were of the Catholic religion ; and 
he had reason to expect that his ally, the king of France, would supply him 
with troops, if force should become necessary for restraining his discontented 
subjects, and supporting the measures they had, by common consent, agreed 
to pursue. 

But Charles, although encouraged by his ministers to proceed, was startled 
when he approached the dangerous precipice ; and the same love of ease 
which had led }:im to desire arbitrary power, induced him to retract the 
Declaration of Indulgence, when he saw how much hazard and difficulty 
there would be in maintaining it. He accordingly called for the writing, 
and broke the seals with his own hand.(l) But the parliament, though 
highly satisfied with this compliance, thought another step necessary for the 
security of their civil and religious liberties. They passed an act caUed the 
Test : by which idl persons, holding any public office, besides taking the 
oaths of supremacy and allegiance, and receiving the sacrament, according 
to the rites of the churcli of England, were obliged to abjure the doctrine 
of transubstantiation. Even to this bill the king gave his assent ; and the 
parliament, in recompense for these concessions, granted him a considerate 
supply for his extraordinary occasionjs, as they expressed themselves, dis- 
daining to mention a war which they abhorred. (S) 

But Charles, though baffled in his favourite project, and obliged tacitly to 
relinquish the dispensing power of the crown, was still resolved to persevere 
in his alliance with France, in the Dutch war, and consequently in all the 
secret designs which depended on such pernicious measures. With the money 
granted by parliament, he was enabled to equm a fleet, the command of 
which was jnven to prince Rupert, the duke of # ork being set aside by the 
Test. Sir Edward Spragge and the earl of Ossory commanded under the 
prince. A French squadron joined them, commanded by d’Estrdes and 
Martel. 

The combined fleet sailed toward the coast of Holland, where three in- 
decisive battles were fought with the Dutch, undqr de Ruyter and Van 
Tromp. The last, however, claims our attention on account oi its obstinacy. 
Tromp immediatdy feU along the side of Spragge, and both eng^ed with 
inCTedible obstinacy. Tromp was compelled once to shift his fliw, Spragge 
twice to quit his ship ; ahd, unfortunately, as the English admtfaT was pass- 
ing to a third ship, in order to hoist hie flag, and renew the dispute, a ^ot 

H) Ecliard. ^irnet. Rapiii. -T.he peopleware so much elafeil at this victoiy orer 
^he preri^Rtive, that tliey expressed, with uouhreB aud illuminationi, their tupiultttous 

(9) Jour naif, March, 1673. Ecbard, vol. iii. Burnet, book ii. 
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struck hia boatj and he waa drowned^ to the re^et even of hia enemies. But 
the death of this gallant officer did not paas unreven^ed. Van Tromp, after 
the diai^ter of Spragge^ was repulsed, m spite of his moat vigorous efforts, 
by the intrepidity of the earl of OB8ory.(l) 

In the mean time a furious combat was maintained between de Ruyter and 
prince Rupert. Never did the prince acquire more deserved honour ; hia 
conduct being no less conspicuous than his valour, which shone with dis- 
tinguished lustre. The contest was equally obstinate on both sides, and 
victory remained long doubtful. At length prince Rupert threw the enemy 
into some confusion ; and, in order to increase it, sent among them two fire- 
ships. They at once took to flight ; and had the French, who were masters 
of the wind, and to whom a signal was made, home down upon the Dutch, a 
decided advantage would have been gained. But they paid no regard to the 
signal. The English, seeing themselves neglected by their allies, therefore 
gave over the pursuit ; and de Ruyter, with little loss, made good his re- 
treat.(2) The victory, as usual, was claimed by both sides. 

Wliile the Dutch, my dear Philip, thus continued to defend themselves 
with vigour by sea, fortune was still more favourable to them by land. 
Though the French monarch took Maestricht, one of their strongest bul- 
warks, after a siege of thirteen days, no other advantage was obtained during 
the campaign. Naerden was retaken by the prince of Orange ; and the Im- 
perialists, under Montecuculi, after having in vain attempted against Turenne 
the passage of the Rhine, eluded the v^ilauce of that able general, and sat 
down suddenly before Bonne. Theu prince of Orange, by a conduct no less 
masterly, leaving behind him the other French generals, joined his army to 
that of the empire. Bonne surrendered, after a short seige. The greater 
part of the electorate of Cologne was subdued by the Dutch and Germans ; 
and the communication between Franco and the United Provinces being by 
that means cut off, Lewis was obliged to recall his forces, and abandon his 
conquests with the utmost precipitation.(3) The very monuments of his 
gloiy were not completed, when he returned in disgrace : the triumphal arch 
ut the gate of St. Denis was yet unfinished, after all cause of trium})h had 
ceased 1(4) ^ 

A congreii|||lfrnder the mediation of Sweden, held at Cologne during the 
summer, was attended with no success. The demands, of the confederate 
kings were originally such as must have reduced the Hollanders to perpetual 
servitude ; and although they sunk in their demands, in proportion as the 
affairs of the States rose, the States fell still lower in their offers, so that it 
was found impossible for the parties, without some remarkable change of 
fortune, ever to agree on any conditions. After the French evacuated Hol- 
land, the congress broke up. No longer anxious for their safe^, the States 
M ere now bent on revenge. Their negotiations at the courts of Vienna and 
Madrid were approaching to a happy conclusion. The house of Austria in 
both its branches was alarmed at the ambition of Lewis XIV. and the em- 
peror and the Catholic king, publicly signed a treaty with the United Pro- 
vinces before the close of the year. Forgetting her ancient animosities 
a^inst the republic, in the recent injuries which she had received from the 
^ench monarch, Spain idimediately issued a declaration of war ; and, by 
a strange reverse in her policy, defended the Dutch against France and Eng- 
land, by whose aid they nad become independent of her power ! 

The boundless ambition of Lewis XlV. together with the dark designs 
and mercenary meanness of Charles II. which led him to a dose alliance with 
France, had totally chhnged the system of European policy. But a run of 
^ events which it was not in the powertif the confederate kings to reverse, at 
' last brought things bock to what is now esteemed their natural order. The 
first of these events was the peace between England and Holland. 

When the English parliament met, the commons discovered sudi strong 

O) Carta's JJ/e of the Duke rf Orrwmd. Burcbet, p. 404. 

(2) Burcbet? Basnage. Echard. Kennet. 

(a) Henault, 1874. 

(4) Voltaire, SUcle, cliap. x. 
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symptomE of discontent at the late measures of ^vemmentj that the kin^, 
perceiving he could expect no supply for carrynig on the war, asked their 
ndvice in regard to peace. Both houses thanked him for his condesdiBnsion, 
and unanimously concurred in their advice for a negotiation. Peace was ac- 
cordingly concluded with Holland, by the marquis de Fresno, the Spanish 
ambassador at the court of London, who had powers for that purpose, and 
added the influence of his own court to the other reasons which had obliged 
Charles to listen to terms. The conditions, though little advantageous, 
were bv no means degrading to England. The honour of the flag was re- 
linquished by the Dutch ; ^ possessions were mutually restored ; new re- 
gulations of trade were made, and the republic agreed to pay the king near 
three hundred thousand pounds toward reimbursing the expense of the 
war.(l ) Charles bound himself to the States, by a secret article, not to allow 
the English troops in the French service to be recruited, but would not agree 
to recall them. They amounted to ten thousand men, and had greatly con- 
tributed to the rapid success of Lewis. (2) 

Though the peace with Holland relieved the king from many of his diffi- 
culties, it did not restore him to the confldence of his people, nor allay the 
jealousy of the parliament. Sensible of this jealousy, Charles, who h^ al- 
ways been diffident of the attachment of his subjects, still kept up his con- 
nections with France. He apologized to Lewis for the step he had taken, 
by representing the real state of his affairs ; and the French monarch, with 
great complaisance and good humour, admitted the validity of his excuses. 
Ill order still farther to atone for deserting his ally, Charles offered his 
mediation to the contending powers. 

Willing to negotiate under so favourable a mediator, the king of France 
readily acceded to the offer. As it w'hs apprehended, however, that, for a, 
like reason, the allies would be inclined to refuse it, sir William Temple^ 
whose principles were known to be favourable to the general interests of 
Europe, was invited from his retreat, and appointed ambassador from Eng- 
land to the States. Temple accepted the office. But reflecting on the un- 
happy issue of his former foi*tuniite negotiations, and on the fatal turn of 
counsels which had occasioned it, he resolved, before he set out on his em- 
bassy, to acquaint himself, as far as possible, with the king’s sentiments 
in regard to those popular mea.sures which he seemed to have resumed. He 
therefore took occasion, at a private audience, to blame the dangerous 
schemes of the Cabal, as well as their flagrant breach of the most solemn 
treaties.(3) And when the king seemed disposed to vindicate their measures, 
but blamed the means employed to carry them into execution, that excellent 
minister, no less prudent than patriotic, endeavoured to shew his sovereim 
how difficult, if not impossible, it would be, to introduce into England the 
same system of religion and government that was established in France ; 
that the universal bent of the nation was against both ; that many, who ap- 
peared indifferent in regard to all religions, would yet oppose the introduc- 
tion of popery, as they were sensible it could not be effected without military 
force, and that the same force, which should enable the king to bring about 
such a change, would also make him master of their civil liberties ; that, in 
France, it was only necessary for a king to gain tlie nobility and clergy, as 
the peasants, having no land, were as insignificant as our women and chil- 
dren : — Whereas, in England, a great part of the landed property was in the 
hands of the yeomanry or lower gentiy, whose hearts were high with ease 
and plenty, while the inferior orders in France were dispirited by oppression 


(1) ^r/ic^es 0/ Peace, ia the Jourfia/s of the 

(«) Hume, vol. vii. The king’* partiality to France prevented a strict execution of 
his engagement relative to the recruiting of these troops. Id. ibid. See also Dalrymple s 

The Cabal was now in a manner dissolved. Clifford was dead ; and Ashley, created 
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those measures which be had hiniseli dictated. Buckingham, in consequence of bis 
warering and inconsistent conduct, was become of small account ( but Lauderdale and 
Arlington were still of some weight. 
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und want ; that a king of England^ amce the abolition of the feudal polic 3 % 
could neither raise nor maintain an army, except by the voluntary supplies 
of his psurliament; that granting he had an army on foot, yet, if composed 
of Englishmen, it would never be induced to serve ends ^ich the people so 
much hated and feared ; that the Roman catholics in England were not the 
hundredth part of the nation, and in Scotland not the two-hundredth ; and it 
seemed against all common sense to hope, by any one part, to govern ninety- 
nine, who were of different humours and sentiments ; that foreign troops, 
if few, would serve only to inflame hatred and discontent ; and how to bring 
over at once, and maintain many (for no less than threescore thousand would 
be necessary, to subdue the spirit and liberties of the nation), was very hard 
to imagiiie.(l) 

These reasoning Temple endeavoured to enforce by the authority of 
GourviUe, a Frenw statesman, who had resided some time in England, and 
for whose judgment he knew Charles had great respect. " A king of Eng- 
" land,*' said GourviUe, on hearing of our dissensions '' who wiU be the Mak 
of his People, is the greatest king in the world ; but if he wiU be some- 
thing more, by God! he is nothing at aU/* The king, who had listened 
with impatience at first, seemed now open to conviction ; and laying his hand 
on Temple's, said with an air of sincerity — '' And 1 will be the Man of my 
'' people !”(2) 

IVhen Temple went abroad, he found a variety of circumstances likely to 
defeat the purpose of his embassy. The aUies in general, independent of 
their jealousy of Charles's mediation, expressed great ardour for the con- 
tinuance of the w’ar. Spain had engaged liolland to stipulate never to come 
to an accommodation, until all things in Flanders were restored to the same 
situation in which they were left by the Pyrenean treaty ; the emperor had 
high pretensions on Alsace ; and although the Dutch, oppressed by heavy 
taxes, might be desirous of peace, they could not, without violating aU the 
principles of honour and policy, abandon those alUes to whose protection 
they had so lately been indebted for their safety. The prince of Orange, 
who had vast influence in their councUs, and in whose faij^y they had just 
decreed the office of stadtholder to be peimetual, was beside ambitious of 
mUitary fame, and convinced, that it would be in vain to negotiate till a 
greater impression was made upon France, as no equitable terms could other- 
wise be expected from Lewis.(3) The operations of the ensuing campaign 
did not contribute to this effect. 

Lewis XIV. astonished aU Europe by the vigour of his exertions. He had 
three great armies in the field this summer : one on the side of G!ermany, 
one in Flanders, and one on the frontiers of Roussillon ; and he himself, at 
the head of a fourth, entered Franche Comtd, and subdued the whole pro- 
vince in six weeks. The taking of Besan 9 nn was matter of great triumph 
to the French monarch. He loved sieges, and is said to have understood 
them well ; but he never besieged a town without being morally certain of 
taking it. Louvois prepared all things so effectually, the troops were so 
well appointed, and ^uban, who conducted most of the sieges, was so great 
a master in the art of takipg towns, that the king's glory was perfectly safe. 
V^auban directed the attacks at Besan^on, which was reduced in nine days, 
and became the capital of the province : the university and the seat of 
government being transferred to it from Dol.(4) 

Nothing of importance happened in Roussillon : but in Flanders, the prinee 
of Condd, with an inferior army, prevented the prince of Orange from en« 
tering France by that quarter : and, after long avoiding an engagement, 
-from motives of prudence, he attacked the rear of the confederates, when an 
opportunity offered, in a narrow defile near Seneffe, a village between Mari- 
mont and Nivelle ; threw them into confusion, and took neat part of their 
cannon and baggage. The prince of Orange, however, less remarkable iot 

(1) TVmpIr'i Mem. part ii. chap. i. 
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i^eDt^ ^tfoiiune thw for stopping its progress, rallied his disordered 
’**'**' pushed the veteran troops of ftvnce : 
and obliged the great Conde to exert more desperate efforts, and hazard his 
person more than m any action during his life, though now in an S^oed 
age, and though he had ^ peculiMfy distinguished in youth by the im^ 
tuosity of his cour^. William did not expose his person less. Hence t^^Te 
generous and candid testimony of Cond6, forgetful of his own behaviour" 
rhe pnnce of Oran^ has acted in every thing Uke an old captain, except 

"in venturing his life too much like a young soldier "( 1 ) 

The engagement was renewed three several times ; and, after sun-set it 
was continued for two hours by the light of the moon. Darkness at liist 
not the slackness of the combatants, put an end to the contest, and left the 
victory undecided.(8) Twelve thousand men lay dead on the field, and the 
loss on both sides was nearly equal.(3l In order to give an air of superiority 
to the allies, and to bring the French to a new engsgement, the prince of 
besiegod Oudenarde; but Souches, the imperial general, not being 
Willing to hiuard a battle, he was obliged to relinquish his enterprise, on the 
approach of Conde. ^fore the close of the campaign, how'ever, after an ob- 
stinate Bie^, he took Grave, the last town which the French held in any of 
the Seven ProvinceB.(4) ^ 

Turenne, who commanded on the side of Germany, completed that hiirh 
reputation which he had already acquired, of being the greatest general V 
his age and ^tion. By a long and hasty march, in order to prevent the 
junction of the different bodies of GermAi troops, he passed the Rhine at 
Phihpsburg, and defeated the old duke of Lorrain, and Caprara, the imperial 
general, at Sintzheim. With twenty thousand men, he possessed himself of 
the whole Palatinate, by driving the allied princes beyond the Neckar and 
the Maine. They returned however, during his absence in Lorrain, with a 
prodi^us army, and poured into Alsace, where they meant to pass the win- 

unexpectedly ; routed the Imperialists at 
Mulhausen, and chased from Colmar the elector of Brandenburg, who com- 
manded the troops of the allied princes. He gained a further advantage at 
iurkheim ; and having dislodged all the Germans, obliged them to pass the 
lihine. ^ But the glory of so many victories was stained by the cruelties com- 
mitted in the Palatinate ; where the elector beheld, from his castle at Man- 
heim, two cities and five and twenty towns in flame8,(5) and where lust and 
rapine walked hand in hand with fire and sword. Stung with rage and re- 
venge at such a spectacle, he challenged Turenne to single combat. The 
mareschal c<mlly replied, that he could not accept such a challenge without 
ms master s leave ; but was ready to meet the Palatine in the fimd, at the 
nead of his army, against any which that- prince and his new allies could 
bri^ together.(6) 

*^666 events inspired^ the people of England with the most melancholy ap- 
prehensions, but gave sincere satisfaction to the court ; and Charles, at the 
request of the kii^ of France, prorogued the parliament, which was to have 
met on the lOth of October, to the 13th of Awil in the following year, lest 
the commons should force him to take part with thetUnited Provmces. One 
hundred thousand pounds was the price of this prorogation.(7) 

Lewis, notwithstanding his successes, was alarmed at the number of his 
enemies ; and therefore, beside purdiasing the neutrality of England, he en- 
though in vain, to negotiate a peace with Holland. The events 
01 ^e next campaign shewed that his fears were wdl feunded. Though he 
preparations, and entered Flanders with a numerous army, com- 
andM by himself and the prince of Cond4, he was able to gain no advan- 
tage of any consequence oyer the prince of Orange, who opposed him in all 

ATm. part 11. chap. i. 
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his motions. Neither party was willing, without some peculiai!*ly favourable 
circunfbtance, to hazard a general engagement, which might be attended 
with the utter loss of Flanders, if victory declar^ for the French, and with 
the invasion of France if the king should be defeated. Disgusted at hia 
want of success, Lewis returned to Versailles about the end of Jul^, and 
nothing memorable happened in the Low Countries during the campaign. 

The campaign was still less favourable to France in other Quarters. Tu- 
renne was opposed, on the side of Germany, by his celebratea rival Monte- 
cuculi, who commanded the forces of the empire. The object of Montecuculi 
was to pass the Rhine, and penetrate into Alsace, Lorrain, or Burgundy ; 
that of Turenne, to ^ard the frontiers of France, and disappoint the schemes 
of his EUitagonist. The most consummate skill was displayed on both sides. 
Both had reduced war to a science, and each was enabled to discover the de- 
signs of thSiOther, by judging what he himself would have done in like cir- 
cumstances. Turenne, bv posting himself on the German side of the Rhine, 
was enabled not only to keep Montecuculi from passing that river, but to 
.seize any opportunity that fortune might present. Such a happy moment he 
thought he had discerned, and was preparing to take advantage of it, by 
bringing the Germans to a decisive engagement, and his own generalship and 
that of Montecuculi to a final trial, when a period was put to his life by a 
cannon-ball, as he was viewing the position oi the enemy, and taking mea- 
sures for erecting a battery.(l ) 

The consternation of the Frencfi on the loss of their general was inex- 
pressible. The same troops, that a moment before were assured of victory, 
now thought of nothing out flight. A dispute relative to the command 
between the count de Lorges, nephew to Turenne, and the marquis de Vau- 
brun, was added to their grand misfortune. They retreated : Montecuculi 

S ressed them hard ; but, by the valour of the English auxiliaries, who 
rought up the rear, and the abilities of de Lorges, who inherited a consi- 
derable share of the genius of his unde, they were enabled to repass the 
Rhine, without mu^ loss. Leaving the army in Finders, under the com- 
mand of Luxemburg, the prince of Cond6 came with a reinforcement to 
supply the place of Turenne ; and though he was not, perhaps, in all respects, 
equal to that consummate general, he not only prevented tne Germans from 
establishing themselves in Alsace, but obliged them to repass the Rhine, and 
take winter-quartei’s in their own country.(2) 

Before the arrival of Cond^, however, a detachment from the Giennan 
army had been sent to the siege of Treves ; an enterprise which the allies had 
greatly at heart. In the mean time the mareschal ae Crequi advanced with 
a French army to the relief of the place. The Germans, whom he despised, 
leaving partf of their forces in the Imes, advanced td meet him with the main 
body, under the dukes of Zell and Osnabrug, and totally routed him. He 
escaped with only four attendants, and throwing himself into Treves, deter- 
mined to perish rather than surrender the town. But the garrison, after a 
gallant defence, resolving not to fall a sacrifice to his obstinacy, capitulated 
for themselves ; and because he refused to sign the articles, they delivered 
him into the hands of the enemy.(3) 

The king of Sweden, who had oeen induced by the payment of large sub- 
sidies to ^e part with France, was still more unfortunate this campaign 
than Lewis. The Dutdi, the Spaniards, the Danes, became at once his ene- 
mies. He was defeated by the elector of Brandenburg, whose territories he 
had invaded, and lost all Pomerania. Bremerfurt was taken by the troops 
of Bruns wic-Lunenburg ; Wolgast, by those of Brandenburg ; and Wismar 
fell into the han^ of the Danes.(4) 

It was now the crisiB for the king of England, by a vigorous concurrence 
with the allies, to have regained the confidence of his people and the respect 
of all Europe. He might have set bounds for ever to the power of prance, 

O) Mem, part II. chap. i. Henaalt, 1676. Voltaire, Si4cle, chap, sik 

(Si Voltaire, ubi lup. 

(4) Mem. de Jiranainburg-. 
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and have been the hap^y instrument of preventing all those long and bloody 
wars, which were occasioned by the disputes in regard to the Spamsh suc- 
cession, as well as those which have been the consequence of a pri^ of the 
house of Bourbon being established on the throne of Spain. Charles was 
not ignorant of the importance ef his situation ; but, instead of taking 
advantage of it, to restrain the ambition of Lewis XIV. he thought only of 
acquiring money to squander upon his pleasures, by selling his neutrality to 
that monarch ! A new secret treaty was accordingly concluded between the 
two kings, by which th^ obliged themselves to enter into no treaties with- 
out mutuM consent ; ana in which Charles farther stipulates, in consideration 
of an annual pension, to prorogue or dissolve his parliament, should it at- 
tej^t to force him to declare war against France.(l) 

Inus secure of the neutrality of England, Lewis made vigorous prepara- 
tions for carrying on the war in Flanders, and was early in the held in person. 
He laid si^e to Cond6 in the month of April, and took it by storm. Bou- 
chain fell into his hands by the middle of May ; the prince of Orange, who 
was ill supported by liis allies, not daring to attempt its relief, on account of 
the advantageous position of the French anny. After facing each other foe 
some time, the two armies withdrew to a greater distance, as if by mutual 
consent, neither choosing to hazard an engagement. The king of France, 
with his usual avidity for praise, and want of perseverance, returned to 
VersailleB, leaving the command of his army to Mareschal Schomberg : and 
the prince of Orange, on the departure of Lewis, laid siege to Maestricht. 
The trenches were opened toward the eild of July, and many desperate as- 
saults made, and several outworks taken ; but all without effect. The place 
made a gallant defence ; sickness broke out in the confederate army ; and on 
the approach of Schomberg, who had already taken Aire, the prince of Orange 
was obliged to abandon his enterprise.(3) The taking of Phitlipshurg, by 
the Imperialists, was the only success that attended the arms of the e^ies 
during the campaign. 

France was no less successful by sea than by land, Lewis XIV. had very 
early discovered gn ambition of forming a powerful navy : and during the 
war between England and Holland, in whiem he was engaged, his subjects 
had acquired in perfection the art of ship-building, as well as the most ap- 
proved me^od of conducting sea-engagements, by means of signals, said to 
nave been invented by the duke of V um. An accidental circumstance now 
afforded Lewis an opportunity of displaying his naval strength, to the asto- 
nishment and terror of Europe. 

Messina in Sicily had revolted from Spain ; and a Frendi fleet, under the 
duke de Vivonne, was sent to support the citizens in their rebellion. A 
Dutch and Spani^ squadron sailed to oppose Vivonne ; but, after an obsti- 
nate combat, Messina was relieved by toe French. Anothe^ eng^ement 
ensued hew Augusta, rendered famous by the death of the gallant de Kuyter, 
and in which the Fronch had also the advant^e. A third battle, more de- 
cisive than any of the former, was fought off ^ermo. The combined fleet, 
to the number of twenty-seven ships of the line, nineteen gallies, and four 

(1) Rouvigoy to Lewis XIV. Jan. 9, and Feb. 27. 1676, in I}ulrymplt*t Append, The 
Vroo&rhat Charles was a pensioner of France do not rest solely upon these Letters. They 
■are also to be found in Juiur Jamefs Afemotr#, and the Dauby Papera, Bolingbroke 
aeemsto hare been perfectly acquainted with them; and very justly observes. That 
Lm^rles 11. by this meanness, whatever might be bis motives for submitting to it, ** esta- 
blished the superiority of France in Europe.” iLetters on fhe Study qf aiaiory.) Un- 
principled as the ministers of Charles were, it is with pleasure that we learn from Rou- 
vigny s dispatches, not one of them heartily concurred in this infamous treaty. “ Hence, 
ffy* he to bis master, “ your majesty will plaiuly see, that in all England^ 
the Alng- and the duke of York, who embrace your iuteresU with affection ! (Feb. 87, 
ip6.) And in a future letter he adds in confirmation of this singular exception, I can 
ti ror it to your majesty, that there are none of your own tubjecta who unah you 

oeflcr aueeeaa, in all your undertakU^a, than theae two princea ; but it is alsti true that 
you cannot count upon any, but these twofrienda, in all England ! (Jan. 88. 1677.^ 
ibe ambassador's only fear therefore was, that Charles might be *' druuAt into the aenti^ 
manta of his people /” And the pension was esteemed a necessary '* new fpe, to bind 
"*® tqtbe intereata of France. Rouvigny, ubi sup. 

Mrmoira, part II. ^ ^ 
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fire-ships^ was drawn up in a line without the mole^ and under cover of the 
fortificf^ions. The disposition was goodj and the appearance formidable ; 
yet Vivonne, or rather du Qdesnej who commanded under him, and was a 
fpreat naval officer, did not hesitate to venture un attack with a squadron in- 
ferior in strength. The battle was sustained with great vigour on both 
sides ; until the French, taking advantage of a fiivourable wind, sent some 
fire-ships in among the enemy. All was now confusion and terror. Twelve 
Capital ships were sunk, burnt, or taken ; five thousand 'men lost their lives ; 
and the French, riding undisputed masters of the Mediterranean, endangered 
the total revolt of Naples and Sicily.^ 1) 

A congress had been opened at Mimeguen in the beginning of the year, 
but no progress, it was found, could be made in negotiation, tUl the war had 
taken a more decisive turn. The disappointment of the allies, in the events 
of the campaign, had now much damped their sanguine hopes ; and the Hol- 
landers, on whom the whole weight of the war lay, seeing no prospect of a 
general pacification, b<^an to entertain thoughts of concludiiw a separate 
treaty with France. l%ey were loaded with debts and harassed with taxes ; 
their commerce languished ; and, eBclusive of the disadvantages attending 
all leagues, the weakness of the Spaniards, and the divisions and delays of 
the Germans, prognosticated nothing but disgrace and ruin. They them- 
aelves had no motive for continuing the war, beside a desire of securing a 
good frontier to Flanders ; yet gratitude to their aUies inclined them to try 
whether another campaign might not produce a peace that would give ge- 
neral satisfaction. And the prindb ot Orange, actuated by ambition and 
animosity against France, endeavoured to animate them to a steady perse- 
verance in their honourable resolution. 

In the mean time the eves of all parties were turned toward England. 
Charles II. was universally allowed to be the arbiter of Europe ; and no 
terms of peace which he would have prescribed could have been refused by 
any of the contending powers. The Spaniards believed that he would never 
Buner Flanders to be subdued by France ; or, if he could be so far lost to his 
own interest, that the parliament would force him to take part with the eon- 
federates.CS) The parliament was at last assembled, in order to appease the 
murmurs of the people, after a recess of upward of twelve months. Disputes 
about their own rights eng^ed the peers for a time ; and the commons pro- 
ceeded with temper, in twing into consideration the state of the navy, which 
the king had recommended to their attention. Every thing seemed to pro- 
mise a peaceable 'and easy session. But the rapid and unexpected progress 
of the French arms soon disturbed this tranquillity, and directed to other 
objects the deliberations of both houses. 

* Lewis,having previously formed large magazines in Flanders, had taken the 
field in February. Attended by his brother the duke of Orleans, his minister 
Louvois, Vauban, and five mareschals of France, he undertook the siege of 
‘ Valenciennes ; and by the judicious advice of Vauban, who recommended an 
assault to be made in the morning, when it would be least expected, in pre- 
fierence to the night, the usual time for such attempts, the place was carried 
by BurpriBe.(3) Cambray* surrendered after ashort siege ; and St. Omer was 
closely investM, ^l^n the prince of Orange, with an army hastily assembled, 
marched to its relim. The siege was covered by the dukes of Orleans and 
Luxemburg ; and as the prince was detmmined to endeavour to raise it, be 
the consemiences what they mi^t, an obstinate battle was fought at Mont 
Cassel ; where, by a Superior movement of Luxemburg, WilEam was de- 
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Justly aUnned at sucli extraordinary success^ the English parliament pre- 
sented an address to the king, representing the danger to which the^in^om 
was esraosed from the matness of France, and praying that he would form 
BU(^ aUiances as diould both secure his own dominions and the Spanish Ne- 
therlands, and thereby quiet the fears of his people. The king returned an 
evasive answer, and the commons thought it necessary to be biore particular. 
Tbe)[ entreated him to interpose immediately in favour of the confederates ; 
and, in case a war with France should be the consequence of such interference, 
they promised to support him with all necessary aids and supplies. Charles, 
in his answer, artfully expressed his desire of being jSrsi put in a condition 
to accomplish the design of their address. This was understood as a demand 
for money ; but the commons were too well acquainted with the king’s con- 
nexions with France, to hazard their money in expectation of alliances whidi 
they believed would never be formed, if the supplies were granted before- 
hand. Instead of a supply, they therefore voted an address, in which they 
besought his majesty to enter into a league, offensive and defensive, witn 
the States Generm of the United Provinces, against the growth and power 
of the French king, and for the preservation of the Spanish Netherlands ; 
** and to make such other alliances with the confederates as should appear fit 
and useful for that end.”(l ) They supported their advice with arguments ; 
and concluded with assuring the king, that w hen he should be pleased to de- 
clare such an alliance in parliament, Ibey would most cheerfully support his 
measures with plentiful and speedy supplies. Pretending resentment at this 
address, as on encroachment on his pferogative, Chanes made an angry 
speech to the commons, and ordered the paruament to be adjourned. 

Had the king, my dear Philip, been prompted to this measure (m an au- 
thor, no Ways prejudiced against him, very justly observes) by a real jealousy 
of his prerogative, it might merit some applause, as an indication of vigour ; 
but when we are made acquainted with the motives that produced it, when 
we know that it proceeded from his secret engagements with France, and his 
disappointment in not obtiuning a large sum to dissipate upon his pleasures, 
it furnishes a new instance of that want of sincerity which disgracea the cha- 
racter of CharleB.(S) When he thus urged the commons to strengthen his 
hands for war, he had actually sold his neutrality to France, as 1 have already 
had occasion to notice ; and had he obtained the supply required for that 
end, be would no doubt have Ibund expedients to screen his conduct, without 
entering into war, or even breaking off his private correspondence with 
Lewis. But to make an offence and ds/eniive alliance with the confederates 
the conditio%\ of a supplg, be foresaw, would deprive him of the secret subsidy, 
and throw him upon the mercy of his commons, whose confidence he had den 
servedly lost, and whose spirit he was desirous to subdue. Consideri^ his 
views, and the engagements he had formed, be acted with prudence ; but 
both were unworthy of a king of England. 

While Charles, lolling in the lap of pleasure, or wasting his time in 
thoughtless jollity, was thus ingloriously sacrificing the honour of his kiog- 
dom and the interests of Europe, in consideration of a contemptible pension 
froth a prince to whom he m^ht have given law, th6 eyes of his^ subjects 
were anxiously turned toward the pt^itical situation of the contending pow- 
ers, and the events of the campaign. Jn Spain, domentic faction had been 
added to the other misfortunes of a kingdom long declining, through the 
weaknM ^ her councUs, and the general corruption of her people. Don 
John of Austria, natural son of Philm IV. liad taken arms agmnst thequeen- 
i^gent, and advanced toward Madrid ; and, although disappointed in his ex- 
pectations of support, he returned to Saragossa, fortune soon after favoured 
his ambition. The young king, Charles II. escaping from his mother, ^ 
dered her to be shut up in a convent at Toledo, and declared Don Joha 
prime minister. But the hopes entertained of his abilities were not sih 
swered by the event. The misfortunes of Spain increased on every sidei 

ijurnris. May ^ lfi71. 

CS) Macplierion, Hist. Briti chap. i. 
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In Catalonia, Monterey was defeated ; Bracamonte lost the battle of 
Foramina in tl^ kingdom of Sicily : and Flanders, in consequence of the 
capture of Valenciennes, Cambray, and St. Omer, was laid open to absolute 
conouest. The nnnce of Orange, in order to atone for his defeat at Cassely 
sat down before Charleroy ; but on the appearance of the French army, un- 
der mareschal Luxembuig, he was forced to raise the sie|^ (l) Wuliain, 
though possessed of considerable talents for war, was inferior to this •expe- 
rienced genoi ^ ; and seems always to have wanted that happy combination 
of jEenius and skill which is necessary to form the great commander. 

On the Upper Rhine, Charles V. duke of Lorrain, who had succeeded hie 
uncle rather in the title than in the territo^ of that duchy, commanded a 
body of the allies. The prince of Saze-Eisinach, at the head of another 
army, endeavoured to enter Alrace. But the mareschal de Crequi, with an 
Inferior force, defeated the visMS of the duke of Lorrain, though an able 
officer. He obliged him to retire from Mentz ; he hindered him from cross- 
ing the Maese ; he beat up his posts, he cut off his convoys ; and havings 
giuned an advantage over the allies, near Cokersburg, he dosM the campaign 
on that side with the taking of Friburg. The baron de Montelar, who de- 
fended Alsace, was no less successful. After various movements, he inclosed 
the troops of the prince of Saxe-Eisinach within his own, and forced them to 
capitulate near Strasburg.(2) The king of Sweden, however, was not 
equally fortunate with his illustrious ally ; be had still the worst in the war, 
notwithstanding the taking of Elseinbourg, and a victory gained over the 
king of Denmara. His fleet was tv/^ de&ted by the Danes, and the elec- 
tor of Brandenburg took from him tlM important fortress of Stettin.(S) 

During the rapid progress of the Frencn arms in Flanders, serious n^- 
tiations had been begun between Lewis and the States Genial of the United 
Provinces, and an eventual treaty was actually concluded ; by which all dif- 
'^rences were adjusted, and nothing wantmffJ:o the restoration of peace, but 
the concurrence of their respective allies. The misfortunes of the confede- 
rates, and the s^ine indifference of England, seemed to render peace neces- 
sni'y to them, ^t had they been sufficiently acquainted with the state of 
France, th^ would have had fewer apprehensions from the continuance of 
the war. Tnough victorious in the fimd, eJie was exhausted at home. The 
successes which had rendered her the terror of her neighbours, had already 
deprived her, for a time, of the power of hurtnig them. But the ignorance 
of mankind continued their fears : the apprebe^ons of Europe remained ; 
and Lewis derived more glory from his than from his redl force. 

These apprehensions were very great in E^lond. In parliament they 
were made subservient to the purposes of ambition and faction,eia8 well as of 
patriotism ; and they awakened dangerous discontents among the people. 
Murmurs were heard from all ranks of men. WiUing to put an end to dis- 
satisfactions that disturbed his repose, Charles made a new attempt to gain 
the confidence of his people. His brothers bigoted attachment to popery, 
and his own unhappy connexions with France, he was sensible, had chieny 
occasioned the loss of his. popularity. To afford the prospect of a Protestant 
succession to the throne, and procure a general peace to Europe, could not 
therefore fail, he tiionght, of quietioj^the minds of his subjects. He aecord- 
inoly encouraged ^proposals of marriage from the prince of Orange to the 
lady. Mary, his brother's eldest daughter, and presumptive heiress to the 
crown, the duke of York having then no male issue, and the king no legiti- 
mate ofbpring. By so tempting a matdi, he hop^ to engage the pnnco 
entirely m his interests ; and to sanctify with William's approbation snob a 
peace as would satisfy France, and tend tu perpetuate his own connexions 
with Lewis. . . 

Willjam come over to Englaim at the close of the campaign ; and whgt- 
eveir might be his motives for sudi a conduct, he acted a part highly deserv- 
ing ofyapplause, whether we examine it by the rules ofrprudence or delicacy. 

(1) Peliiou. tom. iii. 

(C; Ibid. Voltairep 5 iVl-/c, chap. zii. 

(3) Jttem, tUs Brandtnburg, 
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He refused to enter upon business before he had been introduced to the lady 
Mary ; declaring^ that, as he placed great part of his happiness in i^mestio 
satiffaction, no. consideration of interest or policy could ever induce him to 
marry a person who was not perfectly agreeable to him. The lady Mary 
whom he found in the bloom of youth, and very amiable both in mind and 
person^ exceeded his highest hopM ; but he still refused to concert any mea-i 
sures isr the general peace, until his marriage should be concluded. His 
allies, who, as things stood, were likely to have hard terms, would otherwise 
he said, be apt to suspect that he had made this match at their cost. ** And 

I am determined," added he, "it shall never be said, that I sold my honour 
"for a wife !"(l) Charles, who affected to smile at these punctilios, persisted 
in his resolution of making the peace precede the marriage; but finding 
the prince inflexible, he at last consented to the nuptials, which were cele- 
brated at St. James's, to the inexpressible jo^f the nation. 

This matrimonial alliance gave peat marm to the king of France. A 
junction of England with the confederates, he concluded, would be the im- 
mediate oonse^uenc& of so important a step, tak*en not only without his 
consent, but without his knowledge or particmation. Charles, however, en- 
deavoured to quiet his apprehensions, by amourning the parliament from 
the third of Decendrar to the fourth of next April ; a term late for granting 
supplies, or forming preparations for war .(2) In the mean time the king, 
the prince of Orange, the lord-treasurer Danby, and sir William Temple, 
held consultations relative to a general peace ; and the earl of Feversham 
was dispatched to France with condition# sufficiently favourable to the allies, 
and yet not dishonourable to Lewis. 

Two days only were allowed the French monarch for the acceptance or^. 
refusal of the peaoe, and the English ambassador had no power to negotiate. 
But he was prevailed on to stay some days longer, and returned at last with- 
out any positive answer. " My ambassador at London," said Lewis, shall . 
" have full powers to finish the treaty to the satisfaction of the king. And I 
" hope my brother will not break with me for one or two town8.'^(3) The 
French ambassador declared, that he had leave to yield all the towns re- 
quired, except Toumay ; and even to treat of some equivalent for that, if 
the king thought fit. Charles was softened by the moderation of Lewis. 
The pnnce of Orange, who Jiad given vigour to the English councils, 
was gone ; and delay succeedev delay in the negotiations, until the French 
monarch, having taken the fidd early, made himself master of Ghent and 
Y^s, after having threatened^Mons and Namur.(4) 

lliese conquests, which completed the triumph of France, filled the Dutch 
with terror, and the English with indignation. But Lewis managed matters 
so ptfuUy in both nations, that neither proved a bar in the way of his am- 
bition. Through his intrigues with the remains of the Louvestein party in 
Holland, he increased the general desire of peace, bv awakening a jealousy 
of the designs of the mince of Orange on account or his eagerness for con- 
tinuing the war. In England, he not only maintained his connexions with 
Charles, but gained to his interest manj of the popular members in both 
houses of parHament, who were less afraid of the^conquest of Flanders than 
of trusting the king with an army to defend it. So great, however, was the 
ardour €£ the peome of England for war, that both theiung and piqdigment 
were obliged to mve way to it. An army of twenty thousand men, Jb tha 
astoni^ment of Europe, was completed in a few weeks ; and part of It 
sent over, under the duke of Monmouth, to secure Ostend. Mea^tilvhile 
Charles, in consideration bf the sum of thm hundred thousand poui^i se- 
cretly engaged to disband his army, and to permit Lewis to make his own 
terms wiui the confederetes ; and the commons also, swayed by French 
fluent, but ignorant of the king's engagements, and ever desirous to thmitfe 


(0 TempJe^t Mem: pait'ii. chap. iii. 
(9) Dairymple^s Append, , 

^ i Mem. part ii. chap. iii. 

(4) Id. ibid. Voltaire, Siei, chap. : 
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Ills measura, voted that the armydiould be di8bandedl(l) Baaeness ao 
eompliwted, in men of the moat exalted atationa, makea ua almoat hate 
human nature^ and the generoua mind, in contemplating auch a motley 
groupe, without regard to imposing namea, beholds with equal indignation 
the penaioned king and the hireling patriot(S) 

Having nothin^ now to dread mm the omy two powera that could set 
bounda to faia empire, Lewia asaumed the style of a conqueror; and, instead 
of yielding to tilie terms ofEared by Charles, heiiiniaelf dictated the articles 
of a peace, which, by placing all the barrier towns of Flanders in his hands, 
left that country open to his future injroads. This imperious proceeding, 
and other aggravatia^ drcumatancea, occasioned great murmurs m England, 
and the king seemed at length dispo^ to enter heartily into the war. But 
the confederates had been too often deceived, to trust any longer to the 
fluctuating counsels of Charles. Negotiations for a general peace advanced 
toward a conclusion at Nimeguen ; and as the emperor anci ^ain, though 
least able to continue the war, seemed resolved to stand out. Van Bevern^ 
ing, t^Dutch ambassador, more prudently than honourably signed a sepa- 
rate tzHy with France. (3) That treaty, which oocasione4|nuch clamour 
among uie confederates, was ratified by the States ; and all the other powers 
were at last obliged to accept the terms prescribed by the French monarch. 

The principal of these terms were. That Lewis, beside Franche Comptd, 
which he had twice conquered, should retain possession of Cambray, Aire, 
St. Oiner, Valenciennes, Tournay, Ypres, Bouchain, Cassel, Chariemont, 
and other places ; that he should restore Maestricht to the States, the only 
place belonging to the United Provinces which he now retained ; that Spain 
should be agam put in possession of Charleroy, Ondenarde, Aeth, Ghent, 
and Limbouig ; that the emperor should give up Fribourg to France, and 
retain Philipsburg; that the elector of Brandenburg should restore to 
Sweden his conquests in Pomerania, and that the treaty of Westphalia 
should remain in full force over Germany and the North.(4^ The duke of 
Lorrain was the only prince who refused to be induded in tne peace of Ni- 
meguen : he chose ratnex to becomlita soldier of fortune, apd to command 
the imperial armies, thim to accept hia dominions on the conditions proposed 
by Lewis. 

The prince of Orange was so mudi enraged at this peace, that he took a 
very unwarrantable step to break it. He atticked the quarters of the duke 
of Luxemburg at St. Denis near Mons, after, the treaty was signed, and 
when the duke reposed on the faith of it, in hopes of cutting off the whole 
French amy.(f) But he gained no decidea ad vantage ; and this bold vio- 
lation ef the laws of humanity, if not of those of nations, waa^tended with 
no other oonse<mence than the lose of many lives on both sides. 

The king of England also, disgusted with Lewis, and adiamed of having 
been so long the t^ of a monai^ to whose ambition he might have given 
law, endeavoured to persuade the States to disavow tl^ ambassador, and 
refuse to ratify the peace. But the Dutch had made too good terms 
themselves to think of immediately renewing the war ; and Charles, though 


(1) Templets Mem. partii. chap. iii. Dalrymple’s Appendix, p. 157. 169. 

(S) Tb^ tome of tby^opular nieniben in botb boniea of parliament received money 
from the oonrt of Fraimei it a truth too notorious to be denied, though painful to re- 
late. And to say thep abetted no meuure, which they did not believe to be for tbegood 
of their country, is but a poor smology for tbeir venality. A senator who can be pre- 
vailed oa to accept a bribe, it is to be, reared, will readily persuade himself of the recti- 
tude of any measure, for fhe support of wbidi that bribe le offered. Of this lord Ruseel 
edamsSo have been fully convinced,} lor althoogb willing to co-operate wjtb Frauee, in 

»miDg absolute, (as soon as informed that L^ii 
mge in the English ffOTfrnmentwcUld be against 
i byBarillon, ne bad *^a considerable etim 

. 0 t the vote or dnpply, — I sbonld be eornr/' laid 

be, *'to have any cemauMsfildifofs with omii who can ba gainedbymum^. Dmimpire 
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temple's ilfem. part ii. chap. Hi. 

Henault, hn. 1G7B. Jifem. de Brandenburg. Voltaire, Sidcle, chap xU. 
Voltaire, ubi sup. Burnet, book iii. 
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denied the stipulated bribe for his tfnominioas neutrality^ soon returned to 
his former connections with France.Ql) 

Thus, my dear Philip, was Lewis XIV; highly exalted above eveiV other 
European ^tentate. He had neatly extended his dominions, in aefiance 
of a powerful confederacy ; and he had secured very important conquests, 
by treaty. His ministers, in negotiating, had appeared as much superior 
to those of other nations, as his generals in the ndd. He had given law to 
Spain, Holland, and the empire : his arms had humbled his most formidable 
nmghbours, and his ambition threatened the independency of all. The far- 
ther progress of that ambition we shall afterward ^ve occasion to trace. 
In toe mean time we must carry forward the domestic history of Great 
Britain. 


LETTER XIV. 

Enifland, froni^fhe Popish Plot, in 1678, to the Death of Charlei^l, with 
a retrospective View of the Affairs of Scotland, 

Notwithstanding the seeming eagerness of Charles II. for war, toward 
the conclusion of the peace of Nime^uen, he was never believed to be sin- 
cere. So utterly had he lost the con^ence of his people, that his best mea- 
sures were supposed to prdiwed from bad motives : nay, the more popular 
any measure apMared, the more it was suspected of some dangerous pur- 
pose. A general terror prevailed of popery and arbitra^power : dark sur- 
mises were propagaM ; and the king and the duke of York, in conjunction 
with France, were iustiy considered as the great enemies of the civil and 
re^ouB lib^ies oi the nation. 

These apprehensions, in^med by the violence of faction, and turned 
upon a pa^cular object by the forgerfiis of artful men, gave birth to the 
famous imposture known by the name of the Porxsa Plot ; the most ex- 
traordinary example of frenzy and delusion that ever distracted an unhappy 
people. But befcwe we enter on that ibysterious business, I must carry xor- 
ward the affiaiis of Scotland, with which it was intimately connected. 

Soon after the suppression of the insurrection in the West of Scotland, 
in 1666, and the severe punis^ent of the fanatical insurgents, the king 
was advised to try milder methods for bringing the people over to episcopacy ^ 
With this view, he entrusted the government to the earl of Tweedale, and 
sir Robert Murr^, men of prudence and moderation. In order to compose 
the religious differences, which still ran high, these ministers adopted a 
scheme m comprehension ; by which it was proposed to diminish the autho- 
rity of the bishops, to abolish their negative voice in the ecclesiastical courts, 
and to leave them little more than the right of precedency among the Pres- 
bytera.(9) But this scheme alarmed the jealousy of the zealous teachers of 
those times. They chose rather to deliver their wild harangues, at the hazard 
of their lives, to conventicles in woods and mountains, than^have any com- 
munication with antichristian institutions, which they^teemed dangerous 
and criminal. Touch not ! taste not ! handle not !*' w'as their common 
cry ; and the king^s ministers, perceiving that advances to such men could 
only serve to debase the dignity of government, hyjbeing contemptuousiv 
rejected, gave up the project of comprehension, ana adopted that of induA- 
pence. 

In the prosequ^on of jddis new edieme, they proceeded with gmt temper 
and judgment. Some of the most enlighten^ of Presbyterian teachers 
were settled in vacant dmrdies> without beii^ obli^ to conform to the ^ 
tablished religion ; and salaries of twenty pounds a year were offered to the 
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rest^ till they should ^ otherwise provided for, on condition that they be^ 
haved themsdves with decency ana moderation. This offer was uniyersally 
rejected, as the kind's bribe for silence ; and those teachm who were settled 
in the vacant diurcnes soon found their popularity decline, when they deli- 
vei^ only the simple doctrines of Christianity. By ceasing to rail against 
the diurch and state, called preaching to the they got the name of 
dumb doge, who were supposed to be mraid to bsrk.(l) The churdies were 
again deserted, for the more yehement and inflammatoiy discourses of the 
field: preachers and conventicles multiplied daily in the West ; where the 
people, as formerly, c^e armed to their places of worship. 

\^en this fanaticism was at its height, Lauderdale was appointed com* 
missioner to the Scottish parliament, which met on the 19tn of October. 
The zealous Presbyterians, the chief asserters of liberty, were unable to op- 
pose the measures of the court j so that the tide ran strongly toward mo- 
narchy, if not despotism. By one act it was declared. That the right of 
govemiim the church was inherent in the king ; and by another, the number 
of the mmtia (established by the undue influence of the crown about two 
years before) was settled at twenty-two thousand men ; whu^ere to be con- 
stantly armed, regularly disciplined, and held in readiness to march to any 
part of his mmesty's dominions, where their service nuffht be required, for 
the support of his authority, power, or greatness.(3) Thus was Charles in- 
vesteilwith absolute sway in Scotl^d, and even furnished with the means 
of becoming formidable to his English subjects, whose liberties he wished to 
subdue. * 

A severe act against ranvcnticles followed these arbitrary laws, on which 
Lauderdale highly valued himself, and which induced the king to make him 
^ sole minister for Scotland. Ruinous fines were imposed on the Presbyte- 
rians, who met to wohhip in houses, and field preachers and their hearers 
were to be punished with death. But laws that are too severe defeat their 
own end. The rigours exercised against conventicles in Scotland, instead 
of breaking the spirit of the fanatiqs, nerved only to render them more ob- 
stinate ; to increase the fervour of Upoir zeal, to bind them more dosely to- 
gether, and to inflame them against the established, reli^on. The common- 
alty every where in the low country, but more especially in the western 
counties, frequented conventides without reserve ; and altnough the geptiy 
themselves seldom visited those illegal places of worship, they took no mea- 
sures to repress that irregulmty in their inferiors, whose liberty they seemed 
to envy. In order to prevent wis connivance, a bond or contract was ten- 
dered to the landlords in the West, by which they Were to engage for the 
. good behaviour of their tenants ; and la case any tenant frequent a con- 
ventide, the landlord was to subject himself to the same fine that could by 
law be exacted from the offender.(3) 

But it was ridiculous td give sanction to laws by voluntary contracts ; it 
was iniquitous to make one man answerable for the conduct of another, and 
it was illegal to impose sudi hard conditions upon men who had no way of- 
fended.r4) For these reasons the greater part of the gentry refused to sign 
the bonas required ; and l^Uderdam, enraged at such firmness^ endeavoured 
to bre^ their spirit by an expedient truly tyrannicaL Because the western 
counties abound in oonventimes, though otnerwise in a state of profound 
peace, he pretended that they were in a state of actual rebellion. He made 
therefore an agreement with some Highland chieft to call out their followers, 
to Qumber of eight Ihousand who, in conjunction with ^e guards, and the 
militia of Angus, were sent to live at free quarter upon the lands of such 
* gentlemen as had rejected the bonds. 

As |he western counties were tiie most populous, and the most industrious 
in Bccdlimd, and the Highlanders the men least civiliaed, it is move easy to 
imagine thu to descrilmthe havoc that ensued* Jkn army ofbaihariaDB^ 

Buraat, Tpl. L 
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irainetjt up in i%pme and violence^ unaccmfitomtod to discipline^ and averse 
froih tHe restraints of law, was let loose among a set of people^ wlipm they 
were bought to regard as the enemies of their prince and their religion. . No- 
thing escaped their ravenous hands : neither age, nor sex, nor innocence, 
afforded ^rotectioii. And Ihst thb cry of an oppressed people should reach 
the thpone, the ooundl forbade, under severe penalties, all noblemen and 
gentlemen of landed property to leave the kingdom. ( 1 ) * 

Notwithstanding this severa edict, the duke of Hamilton, with ten other 
noblemen, and about fifty gentlemen of distinction, went to London, and laid 
thiir complaints before the king. Charles was shocked at their narrative, 
hut he took no effectual means to raoiedy the grievances of which they com- 
plained. " According to your representation,'' said he, " Lauderdale has been 

guilty of many ben thinra in the government of Scotland ; but 1 cannot 
'' find that he has, in any thing, acted contrary to my interest." What must 
the interests of a king be, when they are unconnected with the welfare of his 
people ! 

Meanwhile Lauderdale ordered home the Highlanders ; and taking advan- 
tage of the absifnee of the dissatisfied noblemen and gentlemen, he summon- 
ed a conventioh of estates at Edinburgh. And this assembly, to the eternal 
disgrace of the nation, sent up an address to the king, approving of Lauder- 
dale's government. But as the means by which tliat address was procured 
were well known, it served only to render both the king and his minister 
more odious in Scotland, and to spread universal alarm in England ; where 
all men concluded, that as, in the neighl^uring kingdom, the very voice of 
liberty was totally suppressed, and grievances so ri vetted, that it was become 
dangerous .even to mention them, every thing* was to be feared from the 
arbitrary deposition of Charles. If, by a Protestant church, persecution 
could be carried to such extremes, what, it was asked, might not be dreaded 
from the violence of popery,, with which the kingdom was threatened P^and 
what from the full establishment of absolute power, if its approaches were 
so tyratinical ?— Such were the reasonii^ of men, and such their apprehen- 
sions in England, when the rumou of Fpopieh plot threw the whole nation 
into a panic. 

The chief actor in this horrid imposture, which occasioned the loss of 
much innocent blood, was a needy adventurer,- named Titus Oates, one of 
the more profligate of mankind. J^ing bred to the church, he obtained a 
small living, raich he Was obliged to abandon on account of a prosecution 
for penury. He was afterward chaplain on board a man of war, but was 
disimssed for an unnatural crime.(2) In his necessity, he came to London, 
the former scene of his debaucherira, where he gdt acquainted with Dr. 
Tongue, a dty divine, who for some time fed and clo&ed him. Tongue him- 
self was no perfect character, being a man of a credulous temper, and of an 
intriguing disposition. A lover of mischief, to spread scandal was his chief 
amusement, and to propagate the rumour of plots his highest delight. By 
his advice, Oates;, whom he found to be a bedd Impudent fellow, agreed to 
reconcile himsedf to the Romish communion, in order to discover the designs 
of the Catholics 'connected with the English court ; to go beyond^ sea^ wd 
to enter into the society of the -Jesuits. All these directions Oates implicit^ 
followed. He became a papist ; vbited different parts of France anji Spiun ; 
r^ded some time in a seminary of Jesuits at St. Omers ; but was at last 
dismissed on account of bad behaviour, by that politm body, who never seem 
to have trusted Mm with any of their 8eGretB.(3; 

Oates, however, setting his wicked imagination at work, in order to supply 
the wssht of matd^nls, returned to England bumkig with resentment agamst 
^e JesuHsi ud with a fill reselution of foxing the story of a popkh pkt; 
This he accomplished in eCtnunotion wlA hiis patron Dr. Tongoe ; Mod OM 
Kilby; a bfaentut, and Tongue's fri^, was Cmploybd to conummicate tlm 

(8) Barnet, ubi tup. See alto Dauby* t Ecliard, Kennet, and Jamet II. ISTU* 

VoL. II. , 2 B 
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intelligence to the king. Charles made light of the matter, but desired to 
see Dri^ Tongue ; who delivered into his hands a narrative, consisiing of 
forty-three articles, of a conspiracy to murder his mi^sty, to subvert the 

g overnment, and to re-eatabliA the Catholic faith in Englwd. The kioff, 
aving hastily glanced over the paper, ordered him to carry it to the lord- 
treasurer Danby, who treated the information more seriously than it seemed 
to deserve* Yet the plot, after all, would have suhk into oblivion, 'on ac- 
count of the king's disregard to a tale accompanied with such incredible cir- 
cumstances, had it not been for an artful contrivance of the impostors, that 
gave to the whole a degree of importance of which it was unworthy. 

Tongue, who was continually plying the king with fresh information, ac- 
quainted the lord-treasurer, by letter, that a packet, written by Jesuits, con- 
cerning the plot, and directed to Redingfield, confessor to the duke of York, 
would soon be delivered. Danbv, who was then in Oxfordshire, hastened to 
court ; but before his arrival, Bedin^eld had carried the letters to the duke, 
protesting that he did not know what they meant, and that they were not 
the hand-writing of the persons whose names they bore. The duke cai'ried 
them to the king; who was farther confirmed, by this incident, in his belief 
of an imposture, and of the propriety of treatii^ it u'ith contempt. But the 
duke, anxious to clear his confessor and the mllowers of his region from 
such an horrid accusation, insisted on a thorough inquiry into the pretended 
conspiracy before the council. The council sat upon the business : Kirby, 
Ton^e, and Oates, were brought before them ; and although Uie narrative 
of the latter was improbable, confilbed, and contradictory, the plot made a 
great noise, and obtained such univer^ credit, that it was considered as a 
crime to disbelieve it. 

The substance pf Oates’s evidence was. That he had been privy, both at 
home and abroad, to many consultations among the Jesuits for the assassina- 
tion of Charles II. who, they said, had deceived them ; that Grove and 
Pickerine, the one an ordained Jesuit, the other a lav brother, were at first 
appointed to shoot the king, but t^ it had afterwara been resolved to take 
him off b^ poison, by bribing Sir worge Wakeman, the queen's physician, 
and a pap&t ; that many Jesuits had gone into Scotland, in disguise, to dis- 
tract the government of that kingdom, by preaching sedition in the field 
conventicles; that he himself had assisted at a consultation of Jesuits in 
London, where it was resolved to dispatch the king bv tbe dagger, by shoot- 
ing, or by poison; and that, when he was busy in collecting evidence for a 
full discovery, he was suspected, and obliged to separate himself from them, 
in order to save his own hfe.(l) 

The letters sent to Bedingfield were produced, in support of this evidence : 
and although they bore as evident marks of forgery as the narrative of im- 
posture, the council issued orders for seizing such accused . persons as were 
then in London. Sir George Wakeman was accordingly apprehended, t(^e- 
ther with Coleman, late secretary to the duchess of York ; Langhorne, an 
eminent faferrister at law, and eight Jesuits, among whom was Pi^ering.(S'i 
These steps of the council still farther alarmed the nation ; the city was all 
in an uproar ; and apprehension and terror every where prevailing, the most 
absurd fictions were received as certain facts. 

JBut this ferment would probably have subsided, and time might have 
opened the eyes of the public so as to discern the imposture, had it not been 
for certain collateral circumstances, which put the reality of a popish plot 
beyond dispute, in the* opinion of most men. An order bad been given, by 
the lord-treasurer, to seize Coleman's papers. Among thesf were found 
some copies of letters to father la Chaise, the French kin^s confessor, to 
the pope 8 nuncio at Brussels, and to other Catholics abioM ; and as Cole- 
man was a weak man, and a wild enthusiast in the Romish faith, he had in- 
ainuated many extraordinary things to his correspondents^ in a mysterious 
language, concerning the conversion of the three British kbagdoms, and the 


(0 Burnet, ubi lopra. See alio Oates’s Narrative, 
Ok) Id. ibid. 
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total ruin of the Protestant religion, wfairh he termed pestilent heresy. He 
founded hishraes on the zeal of the duke of York, and spoke in ^obscure 
terms of aids from abroad, for the accomplishment of what he denominated 
a glorious work.i\) 

^ These indefinite expressions, in the ])resent state of men's minds, were be- 
lieved to point distinctly at all the crimes in Oates’s narrative ; and as Cole- 
man's letters for the last two years, which were supposed to contain the un- 
folding of the whole plot, had been conveyed out of the way before the others 
were seized, full play was left for imagination. Another incident completed 
the genenil delusion, and rendered the prejudices of tlje nation incurable. 
This was the murder of sir Edmutid^bury Godfrey, an active iustice of the 
peace, who had taken the deposition of Oates relative to his first narrative. 
He was found dead in a ditch near Primrose Hill, between London and 
Hampstead, with his sword thrust through his body, his money in his pOcket, 
and the rings on his fingers. From these last circumstances it was inferred, 
that his death had not been the act of robbers r it was therefore universally 
ascribed to the resentment of the Catholics ; though it appears, that he 
h^- always lived on a good footing with that sect, and was even intimate 
with Coleman at the time that he took Oates’s evidpncc.(2) 

All possible advantage, however, was taken of this incident, in order to 
inflame the popular phrenzy. The dead body of Godfrey was exposed to 
view for two whole days : the people in multitudes crowded around it ; and 
every one was roused to a degree of rage approaching madness, as well by the 
mutual contagion of sentiments, as bv the moving spectacle. His funeral 
was celebrated with great pomp and parade: the corpse was conducted 
through the chief streets of the city ; seventy-two clergymen walked before, 
and above a thousand persons of distinction concluded the procession bc- 
hind.(3) To deny the reality of the plot, was now to be Imputed an accom- 
plice ; to hesitate, was criminal. All parties concurred in the delusion, ex- 
cept the unfortunate Catholics ; who, though conscious of their (»wn inno- 
cence, began to be afraid of a massacre similar to that of which they were 
accused.^ But their terror did not diminish that of others. Invasions from 
abroad, insurrections at home, conflagrations, and even poisoning, were ap- 
prehended. Men looked with wild anxiety at one another, as if every in- 
terview had been the last. The business of life was at a stand ; all was 
vanic, clamour, and confusion, which spread from the capital over the whole 
kingdom ; and reason, to use the words of a philosophical historian, could 
no more heard, in the present agitation of the human mind, than a whis- 
per in the midst of the most violent hurricane.(4) 

During this national ferment the parliament was assembled ; and the carl 
of Danby, who hated the Catholics, who courted popularity, and perhaps 
hoped that the king would be more cordially beloved by the nation, if his 
life was supposed to be in danj^r frenn the Jesuits, opened the story of the 
plot in thilfnouse of peers. Charles, who wished to keep the whole matter 
from the parliament, was extremely displeased with this temeritj^ and said 
to ^ minister, You will find, though you do not believe it, that you have 
'' given the parliament a handle to ruin yourself, as well as to disturb all my 
affairs : and you will certainly live to repent it Danby had afterward 
suiGcient reason to revere the sagacity of his master. 

The c^ of the plot was immediatdy echoed from the upper to the lower 
house. The authority of parliament gave sanction to that fury with which 
the people were already animated. The commons voted an address for a 
solemn fast, and a form of prayer was framed for that occasion. Oates was 
brought before them ; and nno^ that even the semblance of truth was no 
longsr necessary to miin credit to his fictions, he made a bolder publication 
of his narrative at the bar of Hie house, adding many new and extraordinary 
oircuinstanoea. The most remarkable of these were. That the pope, having 

0) CoUman't Lettsn. 
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revumed tbe sovereignty of England, on wcoont of the hereoy of p^nee and 
people, had thought proper to delegate the supreme pover to the society ot 
Jesuits; and that de Oliva, general of that order, in consequence of the papd 
grant, had suppUed all the principal offices, both civil and militory, with 
Catholic m^lepien and gentlemen, many of whom he named. On ws Fidicui« 
ous. evidence, the earl of Powis, with the lords Stafford^ Arundel, I^ter^ wd 
BeUasii, were committed to the Tower, and soon after impeach^ fpr 
treason ^ and both houses voted, without one dissenting voice, That there 
has been, and still is, a damnable and helluh plot, contrived and carried on 
“ by papists, for murdering the kiiig, subverting the government, and des* 
troying Protestant religion !”(!) * j i 

Encouraged by this declaration, new informers appeared. Coleman and ft 
number of other Catliolics were brought to trial, whose only guilt appeared 
to be that of their rehgion. But they were already condemned by the voice 
of the nation. The witnesses in their favour were ready to be tom ffi 
pieces : and the jury, and even the judges, discovered strong |gp»ptoms -if 
prejudice against them. Little justice could be expected from^^q^eii aitn- , 
buual. Many of those unhappy men died with great firmness, an^all pro- 
testing their innocence to the last ;(9) yet these solemn testimonies, after 
all hopes of life had failed, could not awaken compassion for their fate in tho 
breast of a single spectator. They were executed amid the shouts of tho 
deluded populace, wno seemed to enjoy their sufferings. 

From tho supposed conspirators in the popish plot, the parliament turned 
its views to higher objects. A bill ni-as introduced, by the commons, for ft 
new Tost, in which popery was denominated idolatry ,* and all the membexa 
who refused this test, were to be excluded from both houses. The bill passed 
the lower bouse, without opposition, and was sent up to the lords. Thft 
duke of York mdbed, in the house of peers, that an exception might be ad- 
mitted in his favour ; and with great earnestness, and even with tears in 
his eyes, he said, he was now to throw himself on their kindness, in the 
greatest concern he could have in this world. He dwelt much on his duty 
to the king, and his zeal for the prosperity of the nation ; apd he splenmly 
protested, that whatever his religion mi^t be, it should be only a private 
ihwp between God and his own soul, and never should influence his pubMo 
conduct. This exception being agreed to, the bill was returned to the com- 
mons ; and, contrary to all expectation, the amendment was oftrried by ft 
majority of two vote8.(3) • . i . 

The rage against popery, however, continued ; and was in uotjuni^moro 
remarkame than in the encouragement given by the parliament to iJ^rmera* 
Oatosj, who, granting his evidence true, must be regarded as an infamous 
scoundrel; was recommended by the two houses to the king. He was re- 
warded with a pension of twelve hundred pounds a, year ; guards were ap- 
pffinted for his protection ; men of the first rank courted his comply ; and 
ne was. called the saviour of the nation. The emplo 3 rment of an informer 
becamq b(^ourable ; and, beside those wretches who sppearod in support of 
Oates's eT^ence, a man high in office assumed that character. 

Montague, the English Ambassador at the court of France, disappointed 
in his expectation of being made secretary of state, returned without leave, 
and took his seat in the lower house. He had been -deeply, conc^ned in the 
money negotiations between Charles and Lewis. On the late disagreement 
of these two jprinces, he had been gained" by the h^ter ; and now, on the 
failure his hopes of preferment from thecourt of England, hei engaged, for 
<H)e hundred' thousand crowns, to disgrace the king, and to ruin his minister, . 
u^o-wfts become peculiarly obnoxious tp FriMiee.l[4) l^mby, having some 
intimatioD of this intrigue, ordered Montague's papers to be seu^ ; bu4 that 
ttroerienced'politician, prepared against the possibility of such a circumstance,^ 
M-delive^ into sure hands the papers that could nupst effeotuidly lecvo 

(1) Journals, October 31, 1678. 

(S) Buraet. vol. ii. 

(ft) Journals, Nov. n, 1678. 
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tion of the illegitimacy of the duke of Monmouth. He went first to Hol- 
land, apd then to Brussels, where he fi»ed his residence.(l) 

James duke of Monmouth, natural son of Charles II. bv Lucy Walters, 
and born about ten years before the Restoration, possessed all the qualities 
that can engage the afiections of the populace, with many of those that con- 
ciliate the &vour of the more discerning part of mankind. To a gracefulness 
of person, which commanded respect, he joined the most winning affability ; 
by nature tender, he was an enemy to cruelty: he was instant in his friend- 
ships, and just to his word. Active and vigorous in his constitution, he ex- 
celled in the manlv exercises of the field. He was personally brave, and 
loved the pomp, and the very dangers of war ; but he was Vain even to a de- 
gree of folly, versatile in his measures, and weak in his understanding. This 
weakness rendered him a fit tool for the earl of Shaftesbury, the most able 
and unprincipled man of his age, and who had lately distinguished himself as 
much by his opposition against the court as formerly by the violence of. his 
counsels in its lavour, while one of the Cabal. That Dold and 
had flattered Monmouth with the hopes of succeeding to the €40^0%.' 
had even been propagated of his legitimacy, in conscience or a 'SeiSi^ ddh- 
tract of marriage between the king and his mother. This stoiy was greedily 
received by the. multitude : and on the removal of the duke of York from 
the kingdom, and the prospect of his being excluded from the succession by 
the jealousy of parliament, it was hoped that Monmouth would be declared 
prince of Wales. But Charles, in order to cut off all such expectations, as 
well as to quiet his brother's appreliensions, made a solemn declaration be- 
fore the privy council, that he was never married to any woman but the 

2 ueen ; and on finding that Monmouth continued to encounige the belief of 
be lawfulness of his birth, the king renewed his protestation, and made it 
' particular agains#Lucy Walters. (2) 

The subsequent events of this reign, my dear Philip, furnish abundant 
matter for the memorialist ; but, the struggle between the king and parlia- 
ment excepted, they have little relation to the line of general history. I 
shall, therefore, pass them over slightly, offering onl^ the most important to 
your notice.. One could wish that the grs.'vter part of them were erased from 
the Engli^ annals. 

The new parliament, no way mollified by the dismission of the duke of 
York, discovered all the violence that had been feared by the court. The 
commons revived the prosecution of the earl of Dan by : they reminded the 
lords of his impeachment ; and they demanded justice, in the name of the 
people of England. Charles, determined to save his minister, had already 
had the precaution to grant him a pardon. That he now avowed in the house 
of peers ; declaring that he could not think Danby in any respect criminal, 
as he had acted in every thing bv his orders. The lower house, paying no 
regard to this confession, immediately voted, that no pardon of the crown 
could be pleaded in bar of an impeachment by the commons of England.(3) 
The lords seemed at first to adhere to the pardon, but yielded at ImI to the 
violence of the commons : and Danby, after absconding for a time, surren- 
dered to the Black Rod, ailfl was committed to the Tower. 

Charles, in order to south the commons, made a show of changing his mea- 
sures. Several popular leaders of both houses were admitted into the privy 
cDuncU ; particularly sir Henry Capel, lord Russell, the earl of Shaftesoury, 
and the viscounts Halifax and Fauconberg, who had distinguished themselves 
by their opposition to fhe court. The earl of Essex, a popular nobleman, 
was advanced to the head of the treasury, in the room of the earl of Danby ; 
and |he earl of Sunderland, a man every way qualified for such an oflice, was 
made secretary of state. 


O) Buniet, toI. ii. James II. 1G79, 

») Kennot, voL iii. Hume, vol. viii. 

(3) Tbe pcerbgative of mercy bad been bitberto understood to be altogether unlimited 
in tue crown ; s<y-that this pretension of the commons was perfectly new. It was not, 
.however, unsuitable to the genius of a monarchy strictly limited ; where the king's mi- 
nisters are supposed to be accopDlalirle to tbe national assembly, even for such abusM of 
power M they may commit by orders from their master. 
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By thus ])lHcintf the niost violent patriots, either real or pretended in hta 
service, the kin^ hoped to retrain the affections of his iiarliament. But he 
was miserably disappointed. The commons received his declaration a new 
council with the ffreatest indifference and coldness, believing the whole to be 
a trick in order to 4^in money, or an artifice to induce the country wartv 
to drop their pursuit of grievances, by disarming with Offices the violence of 
their leaders. They therefore continued their deliberations with unabatinir 
zeal ; and resolved, without one dissenting voice, “ That the duke of Vork^ 
“ being a papist, and the hopes orliis coming, as such, to the crown has 
" given the greatest countenance and encouragement to the idots aeainst tha 
“ kinjf and the Protestant reli^jion.”(l) ® 

This being^, considered as an introductory step to the eventual exclusion of 
the duke from the throne, Charles, in order to jirevent such a bold measure 
laid before the parliament certain limitations, which, without tdtering the 
succession to the crown, he thought sufficient to secure the civil and reli- 
subject. The limitations proposed were very Import- 
* popish successor of the right of bestowing ecclesiastical 
either appointing or displacing privy counsellors or judges, 
witho^ tse cbhsent of parliament. The same precaution was extended to 
the milit^ part of the government ; to the lord-lieutenants and deputv- 
lieuteniMitg ^ counties, and to all officers of the navv.(2) 

ThiSae ample concessions, which in a manner annihilated the power of the 
crown, were rejected Muth contempt by the commons, 'fhey brouglit in a 
bill for the total exclusion of the duke of York, and they continued their 
prosecution against Danby. They resolved that the pardon which he claimed 
was ill^al and void ; and, after some conferences with tlie lords on the sub- 
ject, a day was fixed for his trial. Preparations were also made for the trial 
of the popish lords in the Tower. 

^ In the mean time a furious dispute arose between the two houses, occa- 
sioned by a resolution of th6 commons, That the lords spiritual ought not 
'to have any vote in any proceedings against the lords in the Tower.”(3) 
This resolution involved a question of no small importance, and was of pecu- 
liar ransequence in the present case. Though the bishops were anciently 
prohibited by the canon law, and afterward by established custom, from as- 
sisting at capital trials, they generally sat and voted in motions preparatory 
to such trials. The vi^dity of Danby's pardon was first to be debated; andf, 
mthough but a preliminary, was the hinge on which the whole must turn. 
The commons, therefore, insisted upon excluding the bishops, whom they 
knew to be devoted to the court; the lords were unwilling to make any alter- 
ation in the forms of their judicature; both houses adhered to their respective 
pretensions ; and Charles took advantage of their quarrels, first to prorogue, 
then to dissolve the pailiament ; setting aside, by that measure, the trial 
01 h^is minister, and, for a time, the Bill of Exclusion against his brother.(4) 

. Though this parliament, my dear Philip, is reprehensible on account of its 
violence and its credulity ; and although some of its members seem to have 
been actuated by a spirit of party and a strong antipathy against the royal 
Jimnily, while others were influenced by the moneyof France or the intrigues 
of the prince of Orange, the greater number were animated by a reid spirit 
of patriotism, by an honest zeal for their civil and religious liberties. Of 
wiiB the Exclusion Bill and the Habeas Corpus Act are sufficient proofs. The 
letter, which particularly distinguishes the English constitution, can never 
oe too much applauded. „ 

■fjj® personal liberty of individuals is a property of human nature, which 
nothing but the certainty of a crime committed ought ever to abridge or re- 
strain. TheElnglish najtrion had, accordingly, very early and repeatedly, as 
have seen, secured by public acts this valuable part of their rights as 
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popish lords, Stafford excepted, whose fate I i»hall have 
***» lying in the Tower till 1684, were auoiitted to bail on petition. 


occasion to 
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inen ; yet something was still wanting to render .personal freedom complete^ 
'Shd prevent evasion or delay from mmisters and judges. The act of JUabeiu 
Corpuf, passed last session) answered aQ these uurposds^ and does equal ho- 
nour to the patriotism and the ^etration of those who framed it and. car- 
ried it into a law. This act prohibits the sending of any English subject to 
a prison beyond sea; and it provides, that no ju^e ^all liaiuse to any pri- 
aoner a writ, by which the gaoler is directed to produ^ ^ ctouit the body of 
such prisoner, and to certify the oause of his detainer and commitment. 

The genend r^ against popery, and the success of the country-party in 
the English parliament, raised the spirit of the Scottish Covenanters, and 
^ve new Hfe to their hopes. Their conventicles, to which they went armed, 
oecame more frequent and numerous ; and though they never acted offen- 
sively, they frequently repelled the troops sent to disperse them. But even 
this small degree of moderation could not long be preserved by a set of wild 
enthusiasts, who thought every thing lawful for the ^pjtort of their godly 
cause ; who were driven to madness oy the oppressmbs m a tyrannicfu go- 
vernment, and flattered, by their friends in England, with the prpspebt of 
relief from their troubles. A barbarous violence increased the load of ^eir 
calamities. 

Sharpe, archbishop of St. Andrews, was deservedly obnoxious to the Cove- 
nanters. Having been deputed by the Scottish clergy at the Restoration, to 
manage their interests with the king, he had betrayed them. He soon after 
openly abandoned the Presbyterian party ; and when episcopal^ was esta- 
blished in Scotland, his apostacy was rewarded with the digniW of primate. 
To him was chiefly entrusted the conduct of ecclesiasticar affairs ; and, in 
order to recommend himself to the court, he persecuted the Covenanters, or 
non-conformists, with unrelenting rigour. It was impossible for human beii^ 
to suflfer BO many injuries, without being stimulated against their author by 
the l^brniest emotions of indignation and revenge. A band of desperate fana- 
tics, farther mfluenced by the hope of doing an acceptable service to Heaven, 
way-lud the archbishop in the neighbourhood of St. Andrews ; and, after 
'firing into his coach, dispatched him with many woundB:(l) 

This atrodouB action furnished the ministry with a pretext for a more 
severe persecution of the Covenanters, on whom, without distinction, they 
threw the guilt of the murder of Sharpe. The troops quartered in the west- 
ern counties received orders to disperse, by force, all conventicles, wherever 
^ey should be found. This severity obliged the Covenanters to assemble 
in large bodies ; and their success in repelling the king's fotces emboldened 
them to set forth a declaration against episcopacy, and publicly to burn the 
acts of parliament which had established that mode of ecclesiastical govern- 
ment in Scotland. They took possession of Gli^ow) and established a kind 
of preaching camp in the neighbourhood ; whence they issued prdclamotions, 
declaring that they fought against the king* s supremacy in relij^ous matters^ 
against popery, prelacy^ ana a popish successor. (2) 

Charles, alarmed insurrection, dispatched Ibe duke of Monmouth, 

with a body of EnglB^Bvalxy, to join the roya) army in Scotland, and sub- 
due the fanatics. Monmquth came up with the Covenanters at Bothweli^ 
bridg^ between- Glasgow and Hamilton, where a rout rather than a battle 
ensiied, and the insurgents were totally dispersed. About seven hundred of 
these persecuM and misguided men fell in the pursuit, and twelve hundred 
Were made prisoners. But, the execution of two eleigymen excepted, this 
was bU the blood that v^as shed. Monmouth used his nctory with great mo- 
dera^n. Such prisoners, as would promise to live peaceably in future, were 
as — '*^Ted. 

i lenity, however, unfortunately awakened the jealousy of the court, 
oath was recalled and disgrac^ ; and the duke York, who had 
found a pretence to return to England, was entrusted with the government 
of Sootlahd. Under his administration, the Covenanters were exposed to a 
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crael persecution > snd sucii punishments were inflicted upon them, even on 
frivolous pretences^ as make humanity shudder^ and would disfi^irc^the chn« 
racter of any prince less marked with severities than that of James. . He is 
said to have been frequently present at the torturing of the uiiliappy crimi- 
nals, and to have viewed their sufferings with as much unfeeling attention, 
as if he had been contemphiting some curious experiment.( 1) 

While these thinm were passing in Scotland, a new parliament was assem- 
bled in England, where the spirit of party still raged with unabated fury. 
Instead of Petitioners and Ahhorrers (or those who applied for redress of 
G^evances, and such ^ opposed their petitions), into which the nation had 
been for some time divided, the court and country parties cfinic now to be 
distinguished by the still prevailing epithets of Whig and Toav. The court 
part]^ reproached their antagonists with their affinity to the fanaticjil con- 
venticles in Scotlazul, who were known by the name of Whiys ; and tlie 
country party pretended to find a resembhince between the courtiers and the 
popish banditti in Ireland, to whom the appellation of Tory w'as affixed.(2) 
Such iwas the origin of those party-names, which will, in all probability, con- 
tinue to the latest posterity. 

The new parliament discovered no less violence than the foimier. The 
commons voted. That it is the undoubted right of the subjects of England to 
petition the king for the sitting of parliament and the redress of grievances ; 
and they resolved. That to traduce such petitioning is to betray the liberty 
of the people, to contribute to subvert the ancient constitution, and do intrcH 
duce arbitrary power. They renewed the vote of tlieir predecessors, laying 
the whole blame of the popish plot on the religion of the duke of York ; and 
they brought in a bill tor excluding him from the throne. This biU was 
passed after a warm debate, and carried up to the house of peers ; where 
Shaftesbury and Sunderland argued powerfully for it, and lialifax^llo less 
strenuously against it. Through the forcible reasoning of the latter, who 
discovered an extent of abilities and a flow of eloquence which had never 
been exceeded in the English parliament, the bill was rejected by a consifi' 
derable majoritv of the lords. (3) 

Enraged at this disappointment, the commons discovered their ill humour 
in many violent and unjustifiable proceedings. They prosecuted the Abhor- 
rers ; they impeached the judges, and they persecuted all the most intimate 
friends of the duke of York. At last they revived the impeachment of the 
popish lords in the Tower, and singled out the viscount Stafford as their vic- 
tim. He was accordingly brought to trial ; and, although labouring under 
;age and infirmities, he defended himself with ^eat firmness and presence of 
mind, exhibiting the most striking proofs of his innocence. Y et, to the as- 
tonishment of all unprejudiced men, he was condemned by a majoriW of 
twenty-four voices. He received with surprise^ but resignation, the fatal 
verdict ; and the people, who had exulted over his conviction, were softened 
into tears at his execution, by the venerable Bimplicit|: of his appearance. He 
continued on the scaffold to make earnest protestatimpf his mnocence, and 
<aq[»re8sed a hope tiiat the present delusion would soon be oyer. A silent 
^sent to his asseverations was observed through the vast multitude of weep- 
ing spectators ; whilst some cried, in a faltering accent, “We believe you, 
“ my Lord V* The executioner himself was touched with the general sympa* 
thy. Twice did he suspend the blow, after raising the fatal axe ; and when 
nt last, by a third effort, he severed that nobleman's head from his body, all 
the spectators seemed to feel the Btroke.(4) * 

The execution of Stafford opened, in some measure, the eyes of the 
but did not diminiah the violence of the commons. They stUl hoped, ||ppit 
the king's urgent necessities would oblige him to throw himself wholly upon 
their generority 4 They therefore brought in a bill for an association to pre« 


C|) Burnet, rol. ii. This account of the apalby of James is confirmed by bis letters in 
^J'fygiple’s Appen^ part. i. 

Burnet, vol. ii. Hume, vol. viii. 
fS) Ibid. James 11. 1680. 

(4) Ibid. Huiue, vol. viii. 
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vent the duke of York^ or any papist^ from Buoceeding to the crown ;''aiid 
thej voted, * That whoever had adviaeid his majesty to refuse the Exclusion 
Bill were enemies to the king^ and kins^m. Nor did they stop here. They 
resolved. That until a bill to exclude the dnke of York should pass, the com- 
mons could pant the king no supply, without betraying the trust reposed in 
them by their conttituents. Ana that Charles might not be enablea, by any 
other expedient, to support the government, and preserve himself indepen- 
dent, they farther resolved. That whoever should thereafter advance money 
on the customs, excise, or hearth money ; or whoever should accept or buy 
anv tally of anticipation upon any p^ at the king's revenue, should be ad- 
judpd to hinder the sitting of parliament, and. become responsible for his 
4M>nduct at the bar of the house of commons.(l) 

Having got intelligence of these violent proceedings, Charles came to a 
resolution to prorogue the parliament ; for although he was sensible, that the 
peers, who had rejected the Exclusion Bill, would still ooatiBue to defend 
the throne, he saw no hope of bringing the commons to any better temper, 
and was persuaded that their farther sitting could only serve to keep faction 
alive, and to perpetuate the general ferment of the nation. When they re- 
ceived information of his design, they resolved. That whoever advisea his 
majes^ to prorogue his parliament, for any other purpose than to pass the 
Bill of Exclusion, was a betrayer of the king, an enemy to the Protestant 
religion and to the kingdom of England, a promoter of the French interest, 
and a pensioner of France.(S) T^s furious resolution, and othecs oi the 
same nature, determined the king instantly to dissolve the parliament, in- 
stead of proroguing it. 

Both parties had now carried matters so far, that a civil war seemed ine- 
vitable, unless the king, contrary to bis fixed resolution of not interrupting 
Che line of succession, should f^ee to pass the Bill of Exclusion. Charles 
saw his danger, and was prepared to meet it. A variety of circumstances, 
however, conspired to preserve the nation from that extremity, and to fling 
the whole powers of government finaUy into the hands of the king. 

The TxasoNAL character of Charles, wfio, to use the words of one who 
knew him well, with great quickness of conception, pleasantness of and 
variety of knowledge, had not a gnun of pride or vanity in his whole com- 

position," (3) had always rendered him the idolnf the populace. The most 
affable, best bred man alive, he treated his subjects like noblemen, like gen- 
tlemen, like freemen ; not like vassals or boors. His professions were |3au- 
slble, and his whole behaviour engaging ; so that he won upon the hearts, 
even while he lost the good opinion of h& subjects ; and often balanced their 
jud^ent of things by their personal inqUnation.(4) 

^ These qualities, and this part of his conduct, went a great way to give the 
king hold of the affections of his people. But these were not aU. In his 
pubuo conduct too, he studied and even obtained a denee of mpularity ; for 
although he often measures inconsistent with the political inteiests 

of the nation, and scniillimeB dangerous to the liberty and religion of his 
subjects, he h^ never been found to Mrsevm obstinately iq them, but had 
always returned into thaV path which the general opinion seemed to jNOsnt 
out to him. And, as a farther excuse, his worst measures were all ascribed 
to the bigotry ana arbitrary principles of hie brother. If he had been obsti- 
nate in denymg, to the vedce of his commons, the Bill of Exclusion, he bad 
declared himsmf ready to pass any other bill, that might be deemed neces- 
■ai|^ secure the civil and religipus liberties of his people during the rei^ 
o ftM jppiBh successor^ provided it did not tend to alter the descent of the 
true line. This, by the nation at litt]^, waa thought no unrea- 
sonable concession ; and, if accepted, would have effectually separated the 
king from the duke of York, unless he bad diangod his rel^on, instead of 
uniting them together by a fear made common to both. But the die was 

fO JuamaU^Htc, 1680. and Jan. 1681. 
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Itufowii ; tmd the kadera of the Whig party were resolved to hazard aQ^ ra- 
ther than hearken to any thing abort of absolute exciuBioD.(1 ) 

This vkkfioe of eommona kMsreaaed the number of toe king’s friends 
among the people. And he did not ful to tfdce adrantage of such a fortu- 
nate drcumstance, in order to strtpgthea. his authority, and to disconcert 
the designs of bis enemies. Me Represented to the zealous abettors of epis- 
eopaev, the multitude of Fresbytefiaas and other sectaries who had entered . 
into the Whig party> both in and out of parliament ; the encouragement and 
favour they met with, and the loudness of their clamours against popery and 
arbitrary ^wer; which, he Insinuated, were intended omy to divert the 
Httention of the more moderate and intelligent part of the kingdom from 
their repuhiican and fanatical views. By these means, he made the nobility 
and clergy impndiend, that the whole scheme for the abolition of the church 
and monarimy was revived ; and that the same miseries and oppressioiis 
awaited them^ to which they had been so long exposed during the former, 
and yet recent usvuvations of the commons. 

1m memory of these melancholy times also united many cool and unpre- 
judiced Iversons to the crown, and begot a dread lest the zeal fur civil liberty 
should engraft itself once more on religious enthusiasm, and deluge the na- 
tion in blood. The king himself seemed not to be totally free from such 
apprehensions. He therefore ordered the new parliament to assemble at 
Oxford, that the Whig party might be deprived of aU that encouragement 
and support, which they might otherwise derive from the vicinity of the 
great and factious city of London. The'^urty themselves afforded a striking 
proof of the justice of the king’s fears. Sixteen peers, all violent Exclu- 
sionists, with the duke of Monmouth at their head, presented a petition 
against the sitting of the parliament at Oxford ; '' where the two houses,” 
they said, ** could not deliberate in safety ; but would be exposed to the 
** swords of the Papists and their adherents, of whom too many had crept 
'' into his majesty s guard8.”(2) These insinuations, which so evidently 
pointed at Charles himself, were thrown out merely to inflame the people, 
not to .persuade the king of the ten*or of the parliament ; and, instead iMf 
altering his resolution, they served only to confirm him in the propriety of R. 

In assembling a new parliament, so soon as two months after the dissolu- 
tion of the former, Charluf had little expectation of meeting with a more 
favourable disposition in thO commons. But he was desirous to demonstrate 
his willingness to meet that national assembly ; hoping, if every method of 
accommodation should fail, that he would be the better enabled to justify 
himself to the mass of his people, in coming to a final breach with the repre- 
sentative body. I'he commons, on their part, might readily have perceived, 
from the place where they were ordered to meet, that the king was dete^ 
mined to act with firmness. But they still flattered themselves, that his 
urgent necessities and his love of ease would ultimately make him yield to 
their vehemence. They therefore flUed the whokiupgdom with tumult and 
noise. ^The elections went every where against ; and the popular 

kaders, armeiL and confident of victory, came to Chtford attended by nume- 
i^s bands of weir partisans. The four members for the city of London, in 
particular, were followed by large companies, wearing in their hats ribbons, 
in which were woven the blood-stirring words, No Popery! No Slavery / 
The king also made a riiew of his strength. He entered Oxford in great 
pomp. His guards were regularly mustered i his party collected their iwce ; 
and all tfaii^^ on both sides, wore more the appearance of hostile oppt^tioo, 
than of dvfl deliberation or debate.(3) 

Charles, who had hitherto addresm his parliaments in the mint sof^ing 
language, on this occasion assumed a more authoritative tone. He reprowhed 
the former house of commons with obstinacy, in rejecting his proffered umi" 
tetions : he expressed a hope of finding a better temper in the present i 
he assured both houses, that, as he should use no arbitrary government htm- 

(1) Duruet, vo]. ii. 

it® Jwue» 11. 1681. 

(e) Ibid. 
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self^ he was resolved not to suffer tmnny in otherB.(l) The coknmons were 
not ove^-awed by this appearance of vigour. As they consisted chiefly of the 
same members that sat in the last parfiament, they chose the same speaker^ 
and discovered the same violence as formerly. They revived the impeadi- 
meat of Danby^ the inquiry into the popish, plot^ and the Bill of Ebcclusion. 

I'he king, who was offended at tne absurd bigotry of his brother, and 
willing to agree to any measure that might gain the commons without break* 
ing the line of succession, permitted pne of his ministers to propose, that the 
duke of York should be banished, during life, five hundred miles from Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland ; and that, on the ‘kind’s decease, the next heir, 
namely the pi'lncess of Orange, "should be constituted regent, with regal 
power. This, as lord Bolingbroke humorously observes, was surely not to 
vote the lion in the lobby into the house : it would have been to vote him 
out of the house and lobby both, and only to suffer him to be called lion 
still.(i2) But the past disappointments of the popular party, and the opposi- 
tion made by the court, had soured their temper to such a degree, that no 
method of excluding the duke, but their own, could give them satisfaction. 
The king's proposal was, therefore, rejected with disdain ; and Charles, think- 
ing he had now a sufficient apology for adopting that measure, which he had 
foreseen would become necessary, went privately to tlie house of peers, and 
dissolved the parliament.(3) 

A sudden clap of thunder could not more have astonished the popular 
party, than did this bold step. Prepared for no other but parliamentary re- 
sistance, they gave all their towefing hopes at once to the wind; and the 
great bulwark of opposition, which they had been so long employed in raising, 
quickly vanished into air. They were made sensible, though too late, that 
they had mistaken the temporizing policy of Charles for timidity, and his 
love of ease for want of vigour. They found, that he had patiently waited 
until things should come to a crisis ; and that, having procured a national 
majority on his side, he had set his enemies at defiance. No parliament, 
4hey knew, would be summoned for some years ; and, during that dangerous 
interval, they foresaw that the court would have every advantage over a 
body nf men dispersed and disunited. Their spirit left them, with their 
good fortune : fears for themselves succeeded to their violence against the 
iirown. They were apprehensive tluit a prince, whom they had offended and 
distressed, would use his victory with rigour. And they were not deceived. 

From this time forward, the king became more severe in his temper, and 
jealous in his disposition. He immediately concluded a' secret money-treaty 
with France, in order to enable him to govern without parliamentary sup- 
.plieB;(4) and he published a declaration, in vindication of his late violent 
•measure. That declaration was ordered to be read in all the churches and 
chapels in Eiightnd : the eloquence of the clergy seconded the arguments of 
the monarch : addresses, full of expressions of duty and loyalty, were sent to 
bim from all tlie legal societies in the kingdom ; and the people in gener^ 
seemed to congratulate , tbttr sovereign on his happy escape from parlia- 
ments !(5) The doottiiWaDf passive obedience and non-resistance were re- 
vived ; and the beueb 4lid the pulpit seemed to contend with each other, 
.whksh could shew m^t zeal for unlimited power in the crown. 

This was a strange and sudden revolution in the sentiments of the nation : 
yet, had the king pushed his victory no farther ; bad he been contented to 
enjo^ his triumph without violence or injustice, his past conduct might have 

t itled of some apology, and the abettors of the prerogative might have 
cened resentment without kindling indignation. But Charles was unfor- 
^ely 1^ the he^ of a faction, who seemed to think that the hour of reta- 


p) Journals of the Lords, March SI, 1681. 
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(6) This remrtrkuhle change, as Burnet very judioionsly observes, shews how little de- 
pendence can be placed on popular humours, which '* have their ebbings and their Oow- 
* mgs, their hot and cold fits, almost as certainly as seas or f^ers." nist. qf ^s Owti 
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liation win come ; and as he had formerly temporized to quiet hia enemiea, 
he no^ judged it neoessaiy to nve way to the vehemence of his fHeyds. In 
order to gratify the eBtabushed clergy, a severe persecution was commenced 
against the Presbyterians, and otlier Protestant sectaries who had been the 
chief support of the Exdusionists in the house of commons ; and the whole 
gang of spies, informers, and fake witnesses, who had been retained by the 
popular partv in order to establish the reality of the popi^ plot, and whose 
perjuries had proved fatal to sh many Catholics, were now enlisted by the 
court, and played off as an engine agiunst their former patrons. The royalists, 
to use the expression of a nervous writer, thought their opponents so much 
covered with guilt, that injustice itself became in their punishment.(l) 

Every other species of retaliation but this, my dear Philip, may perhaps 
be vindicated, or admit of some excuse. Let force revenge the violences 
committed by force : let blood stream for blood ; let the pillage of one party 
repay the depredations of another ; let the persecuted, in their turn, become 
jiersecutors, and the faggot mutually flame for the purgation of martyrs 
these are but temporary evils, and may soon be forgot ; but let not the foun- 
tain of justice be poisoned in its source, and the laws, intended to protect 
mankind, become instruments of destruction. This is the greatest calamity 
that can befal a nation, famine and pestilence not excepted ; and may be con- 
sidered as the last stage of political degeneracy. 

In those times of general corruption and abject servility, when all men 
seemed ready to prostrate themselves at the foot of the throne, the citizens 
of London still retained their bold spiril; of liberty and independency. The 
grand jury had judiciously rejected an indictment against the earl of Shaftes- 
bury, on account of the improbability of the circumstances, after peijury had 
gone its utmost length. Enraged at this disappointment, the court endea- 
voured to Influence the election of the magistrates, and succeeded ; but as 
that contest, it was perceived, might be to renew every year, something 
more decisive was resolved upon. A writ of Quo }Varranto was accordingly 
issued against the city : that is, an inquiry into the validity of a corporatidil 
charter, which is presumed to be defective, or to have been forfeited by some 
offence to be proved in the courae of suit. And although the cause of the 
city was powerfully defended, and the offences pleaded against it of the meat 
frivolous kind, judgment was given in favour of the crown^(9) The aldemMA 
and common-council, in humble supplication, waited upon the king; and 
Charles, who had now obtained his end, agreed to restore their chailer, but 
on such terms as would put the proud capital entirely in his power. He re- 
served to himself the approbation of the principal magistrates ; with this 
special proviso, that should his majesty twice disapprove of the lord mayor 
or sheriffs elected, he might, by his own commission, appoint others in their 
room. 

Filled with consternation at the fate of London, and convinced how^ in- 
effectual a contest with the court would prove, most of the other corporations 
in England surrendered their charters into the king's hands, and paid large 
sums for such new ones as he was pleased to frailiS^ By these means a fa^ 
dtab was given to the constitution. The nomination of all the civil magis- 
trates, with the disposal of all ofliices of power or profit, in every corporation 
in the kingdom, was in a manner vested in the crown ; and as more than 
three-fourths of the house of commons are chosen by the boroughs, the 
court was made sure of an undisputed majority. A perfect despotism was 
establkhed. * 

In such times, when it was become dangerous even to complain, resisl^B 
might be imprudent ; but no attempt for the recovery gf legal j^erty .wim 
he criminal in men who had been bom free. A project of this kind had for 
some time been entertained by a set of determined men, among whom were 


??»cpber8on, Ifist Brit. chap. vi. , , . 

(3) Soon after the Revolution, this judgment was reversed by iwt oMarliament ; aM 
U at the same time enacted, that the privileges of the city of London sbul 
*®*|f®>ted by any delinquency whatever in the members of the corporation. ' btaLS wiU* 
and Mary. 
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jMM the heads of the Country Paiiyj though various oauses had hitherto 
Brevan^ it from brought to maturity ; i^oularly the impeadunent 
S' theWl of Bhafteabufy, ue framer of the |^t, and his unexpected 
parture for Holland^ where he soon af^er died. But the zed of the oonspi- 
niton, which ^ begun to languidly waa rekindled by the aeizure of the cor« 
fioration charters^ and a regular phm for an insurreetion was formed. This 
uusiiiesa was coimnltted to a coumul of six ; the members of which were, the 
duke of Monmouth, the king's natural son, lordVRussell, son of the earl of 
Bedford, the earl of Essex, lord Howa^, the famous Algernon Sidney, and 
John Hampden, graadson of the iUustrious pa^ot of Uuit name. 

These men had concerted an insurrection in the city of London, where 
their influence was great ; in Scotland, by an agreement with the wl of 
Argyle, who engaged to bring the Covenanters into tot field ; and in the 
West of England, hy the assistance of the friends of liberty in that quarter. 
They had even taken measures for surprising the king's guards, though 
without any design of hurting his person ; the exclusion of the duke of Yoric, 
and the redress of grievances, which they had found could not be obtrined 
in a pariiamentary way, being all they proposed by rising in arms. . Sidney 
and Essex, indeed, are said to have embraced the idea of a republic ; but 
Russell and Hamp^n, the more moderate and popular conspirators, had no 
views but the restoration of the broken constitution of their country, and the 


eecuring of the civil and religious liberties of the nation. 

I^^e these important objects were in contemplation, but before any blo^ 
had been struck^ or even the time Axed forsu^ a purpm, the patriotic con- 
^irators were betrayed by one riieir associates, named Rumsey. Lord 
Howard, a man of no principle, and in needy circumifeanoeB, also became 
evidence for the crown, in hopes of pardon ana reward.^ Others of less note 
followed the infamous example. On their combined evidence several of the 
conspirators were seized, condemned, and executed. Among these, the most 
distinguished were Russell and Sidney. Both died with the intrepidity of 
men who had resolved to hazard their lives in the field, in order to break the 
fettero of slavery, and rescue themselves and their f^ow-subjects from an 
ignominious despotism^ 1) Monmonth, who had absconded, surrendered on 
.a promise of pardon ; Essex put an end to his life in the Tower ; and sufii- 
ment proof not being found against Hampden to. make his crime capital, be 
was loaded with an exorbitant fine ; whi^, as it was beyond his ability to 
pay, was equivalent to the sentence of perpetual impriBonment.(8) 

The defeating of this conspiracy, known by the name of the Rye-how 
>Ptot, contributed still farther to strengthen the hands of government, alreac^ 
ioo strong. The king was universally congratulated on nis escape ; imw ad- 
dremes were presented to him ; and the (mctrine of implicit MbmissioD to 
the civil magistrate, or an unlimited passive obedience, was more openly 
taught. The heads of the univerrity of Oxford, under pretence of con- 
demning certain doctrines, which they denominated republican, went even lo 


(1) Lord Gttfe Hist, of the Rye-M^ Plot, State Trials, vol. iii. Law, if not Jui- 
iice, WM violatMi in order to procure toe coudeni nation of Sidney, whose talents the king 
fearjsfl. RusieH's popularity proved uo Ites fatal to him. He was universally adored by 
the nation, and therefore a necessary victim in such times. Charles accordingly resisted 
every attempt to save him ; for be scorned, on bis trial, to deny bis share in the con- 
carted insurrection. In vain did lady Russell, the daughter of the loyal and virtuous 
Soutbamoton, throw herself at the royal feet, and crave mercy for her husband : in vain 

■ I of Bedford offer an hundred thousand pounds, throuch the mediation of the 
ng duchess of Uorlsmoutb, for the life of his son. 1 lie king was iMxorable. 
er to^nut a stop to all farther importQni^, he said, in re^y to the earl of 
I, one of bis favourite courtiers, and lord Russell s declared enemy, hut who 
mhardon — ^*’1 must have his life, or be will have mine!” <Dalrymrie's 
i7A/«u. part, i.) “ My death,” said Russell, with a consolalory prescience, 
nnd bis fate was inevitable, ** will be of more service to my country', than my 
i have been !” Jd. ibid. 

(SyB^^ruet, vol. ii. The severity of Charles, in punishing these over-aealous friends 
of frtf^om, seems to have been intended to strike terror into the whole popular party ; 
iipil jiuRf ftiinstrlT for the criminali, a conspiracy of ap inferior kind, which aimed at 
iiheiluil'alife, being diecovered at the auue time, afforded him too good ap^exjt for his 
jHie osMiMSM^sea pht wag confounded, on all the trijds, with that for au insuf 

rccriM. 
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far Ovie paflOi Mlemn decree in favour of absolute monarchy. The petse^ 
eutien was renewed amnst the Protestant sectaries^ and all the most zealous 
friends of freedom, who were prosecuted with the utmost severity. . The 
pen'ersion of justice was carried to a still greater excess by the court ; and 
the duke of York was reoallsd from Scotland, and restored to the ofiioe of 
high admiral, without taking the Test. 

This violation of an express act of parliament could not fail to give offence 
to the more dtsoeming part^of the nation ; but the duke's arbitrary counsels, 
and the great favour and ^indulgence shown to the Catholics, through his in- 
fluence, were more genera) causes of complaint. He indeed held entirely 
the reins of ^vemUMnt; and left the king to pursue his favourite amuse- 
ments ; to loiter with hie mistressM, and laugh with his courtiers. Hence 
the celebrated sayiilg of Waller The king is not only desirous that the 
'' duke should sueoeSi faim^but is resolved, out of spite to his pailiament, to 

make him reign even in his lifetime." 

Apprehensive^ howevei*, of new conspiracies, or secretly struck with the 
iniquity of his administration, Charles is said seriously to have projected a 
change of measures. He was frequently overheard to remonstrate warmly 
with nls brother ; and on finding him obstinate in his violent counsels, he re- 
solved once more to banish him the court, to call a parliament, and throw 
himself wholly on affections of his people. While resolving this idea, he 
was seized with i fit, resembling an apoplexy ; which, after an interval of 
reason, carried him in the fifty-fifth year of his age, and not without sus- 
picions of poiBOi|.(l) These suspicions fell not on the duke of York, but 
on some oi the ducn^ of Portsmouth's Roman-catholic servants ; who are 
supposed to have been worked upon by her confessor, to whom she had com- 
municated the king's intentions, or by those her coi^essor had trusted w ith 
the secret.fS) 

The great lines of Charles's character I have already had occasion to de- 
lineate. As a prince, he was void of ambition, and destitute of a prop^ 
sense of his dignity, in relation to foreign politics. In regard to domestic 

E olitios, he was able and ari^, but mean and disingenuous. As a husband 
e was unfaithful, and neglectful of the queen's person, as well as of the re- 
spect due to her character. As a gentleman and companion, he was elegant, 
easy, gay, and facetious ; but having little sensibility of heart, and a very 
bad opmjpn of human nature, he appears to have been incapable of friend- 
ship or gratitude. As a Tover, however, he was generous, and seemingly even 
affectionate. He recommended, with his latest breath, the duchess of Ports- 
mouth, whom he had loaded with benefits, and her son, the duke of Richmond, 
to his brother : and he'eamestly requested him not to let poor Nell starve !(3) 
This was Nell Gwyn, whom the king had formerly taken from the stage ; 
and who, though no longer regarded as a mistress, had still served to amuse 
him in a vacant hour.(4T So warm an attachment, in hia last momenta, to 
the objects of an unlawiul passion, has been regarded, by a gpreat divine and 
popular historian, as a blemish in the character of Chiles. But the philo- 
Bopher judra differently : ho is glad to find, that so profligate a prince was 
capable of any sincere attachment , and consideA even this sympathy with 
the obiectfl ofsenmality, when the iRusions of sense could no longer deceive, 
as an honour to hia memory. 

The religion of Charles, and his receiving the sacrament, on his death- 
bed, froi^uddleston, a popish priest, while he refused it from the 
of the church of England and disregarded their exhortations, havc^^toFT 
forded matter of reproach and altercation. But if the king was rewg^ 
Roffian-catholic^ as is generally believed, and as 1 have ventured to afl^jp 




W wSiewbat unicfiQuntable that Cfaarlei, after lo lonaDq 

AodM ||«T»' left N«ll in tucG a neceuitou condition, u to bo in dUMrer 
But thU roqaot moot only be coniidernl u a Milicitoui eiprcnion of tendyrncH: 
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on respectable authoritieB^l) he could neither be blam^ for concealing his 
religion from his subjects, nor for dying in ^at faith which he had embraced. 
If, as Mhers contend, he was not a Catholi<^ his brother took a ve^ extra- 
oi^nary step, in making him die in the Romish communion. But if he was 
BO weak, when Huddleston was introduced to him by the duke of York, as to 
be unable to refuse compliance ; if he agreed to receive the sacrament from 
the divines of the churen of England, but had not power to swallow the ele- 
ments ;{9) these circumstances prove nothing'but nis own feeble condition, 
and the blind bigotry of his brother. The truth, however, seems to be, that 
Charles, while in high health, was of no particular religion ; but that, having 
been early initiated in the Catholic faith, he always fled to the alto of su- 
perstition, when his spirits were low, or when his Hie was thought in danger. 

We must now, my dear Philip, return to the line of general history, and 
examine the farther progress oi the ambition of Lewis XIV. before we carry 
lower the affairs of England. 


LETTER XV. 


A General View of the Affaire on the Continent, fr$m the Peace of Kimeguen, 
tn 1676, to the League of Augeburg, in 1687. 

Th£- peace of Nimeguen, as might have been foreseen by the allies, instead 
of setting bounds to the ambition of Lewis XIV. only left him leisure to 
perfect that scheme of universal monarcl^^ or absolute sovereignty, in Eu- 
rope at least, into which he was flattered by his poets and orators ; and which, 
at length, roused a new and niore powerful confederacy against Mm. While 
the empire, Spain, and Holland, disbanded their supernumera^ troops, 
Lewis still kept up all his : in the midst of profound peace, he maintained a 
formidable army, and acted as if he had been already the sole sovereign in 
Europe, and all other princes but Ms vassals. He established judicatures fur 
^^e-uniting such territories as had anciently depended upon the three bishop- 
•^ricks, Metz, Toul, and Verdun ; upon Al^ce, or any of Ms late conquests. 
These arbitoa^ courts immired into titles buried in the most remote anti- 
quity : they cited the nei^bouring princes, and even the king of Spain, to 
appear before them, and to render homage to the king of France, or to be- 
hold the confiscation of their possessions. 

No European prince, since the time of Charlemagne, had acted so much 
like a master and a judge, os Lewis XIV. The elector Palatine, and the 
elector of Treves, were Mvested of the signorie^ of Falkenbourg, Germer- 
sheim, Valdentz, and other places, by his imperious tribunals ; and he laid 
claim to the ancient and free city of Strasburg, as the capital of Alsace. 
This large and rich city, which was the mistress of the RMne by means of 
its bridge over that river, had long attracted the eye of the French monarch : 
and his mister Louvois, by the most artful conduct, at last put him in pos- 
session of it. ,He ordered tixiops to enter l^orrain, Franche Comtd, and 
Alsac^ under pretence of employing them in working on the fortifications in 
thiM ptoince^k' ,But> accoraing to concert, they all assembled in the neigh- 
^p^mbuxg,.tQ the number of twenty thousand men, and took 
ground between the Rhine and the city, as w^ as of the 
|iM«^ed the bridge. , Louvois appeared at tneir head, and de- 
town sheula be put under the protection of his master. 

Jtrates had b^en corruptea : the inhabitants were all consternation • 

the city opened ks gates, after having secured its privileges by capitulation. 


Burnet, Halifax, Hume, &e. In confirmation of thete authorities, see Barillon’f 
fo Lewie XIV. reb. 18. 1685, in Daliymple's Append, 

*^091) Maephenon, Hist. Brit. vol. i. chap. iv. 
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VbuImDj who had fortified bo many places^ here exhausted his art, and ren- 
dered Strasbur^ the strongest harrier of France.(l) 

Not did Lewis behave with less arrogance on the side of the LoV Coun- 
tries. He demanded the country of Alost from the Spaniards, on the most 
frivolous, and even ridiculous pretence. His minister, he said, had forgot to 
insert it in the articles of peace ; and as it was not immediately yielded to 
him, he blocked^ Luxembiirg.(2) Alarmed at these ambitious pretensions, 
the empire, Spain, and Holland, be^an to take measures for restraining the 
encroa^ments of France. But Sfnin was yet too feeble to enter upon a new 
war, and the imperial Armies wOTO^ftequired in another quarter, to oppose a 
more pressing danger. 

The Hungarians, whose privileges Leopold had never sufficiently respected, 
had again broke out into rebeUion ; and Tekeli, the head of the insurgents, 
had called in the Turks to the support of his countrymen. By the assistance 
of the basha of Buda, he ravaged Silesia, and reduced many important places 
in Hungary ; while Mahomet IV. the reigning sultan, was preparing the 
most formidable force that the Ottoman empire had ever sent against 
Christendom. 

Leopold, foreseeing that the gathering storm would finally break upon 
Germany, beside demanding the assistance of the princes of the empire, con- 
cluded an offensive and defensive aUiance with John Sobieski, king of Poland. 
Meanwhile the grand vizier,- Kara Mustapha, passing through Hungary, at 
the head of fifty thousand janizaries, thirty thousand spahis, and two hun- 
dred thousand common men assembled for the occasion, with baggage and 
artilleiT in proportion to such a multitude, advanced towards Vienna. The 
duke of Lorrain, who commanded the imperial forces, attempted in vain to 
oppose the progress of the invader. The Turks, under the grand vizier, 
took the right of the Danube, and Tekeli, with the Hungarians, the left. 
Seeing his capital threatened on every side, the emperor retired first to Liiitz, 
and afterwards to Passau. Two thirds of the inhabitants followed the court, 
and nothing was to be seen, on all sides, but fugitives, equipages, and ‘car- 
riages laden with moveables. (3) The whole empire was thrown into con- 
sternation. 

^ The garrison of Vienna amounted to about fifteen thousand men ; and tho 
citizens able to bear arms, to near fifty thousand. The Turks invested the 
town on the 17th of July ; and they had not only destroyed the suburbs, but 
made a breach in the body of the place by the first of September. The duke 
of Lorrain had been so fortunate as to prevent the Hun^rians from joining 
the Turks, but was unable to lend the garrison any r^ef; and an assault 
was every moment expected, when a deliverer appeared. John Sobieski, king 
of Poland, having joined his troops to those of Saxony, Bavaria, and the 
Circles, made a signal to the besieged from the top of the mountain of Ca- 
lemberg, and inspired them with new hopes. Kara Mustapha, who, from a 
contempt of Uie Christians, had neglected to push the assault, and who, 
amidst the progress of ruin, had wantoned in luxury, was now made sensible 
of his mistake, when too late to repair it. 

The Christians, to the numbOT of aixty-four thousand, descended the 
mountain, under the command of the king of Poland, the duke of Lorrain, 
and an incredible number of German princes. The grand vizier advanced to 
meet them at the head of the main body of the Turkirii army, whik he\)>r- 
dered an assault to be made upon the city with twenty thousand luan/ Who 
were left; in the trenches. The assault failed j anif the Turks 'jjfeikd 

wito a panic, were routed almost without resistance. Only of 

the victors fell, and not above one thousand of the vanquished. Arid so great 
was the terror, and so* precipitate the flight of the infidels, that they aban- 
doned ndt only their tents, artillery, and oaggage, but left behind them even 
the famous standard of M^omet, which was sent as a present to the pope !(4) 

^AUace^ liv. xxiii. Voltaire, Sidclty chap, xiii. 
ubi lup. 

de rEmp. tom. ii. Barre, tom x. 

'41 Id, ibid. 

VOL.II. 
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The Turks received another defeat in the plain of Barcan ; and all Hungary, 
on both udes of the Danube, was recovered by the impeiial arms. 

The kug of France, who^d supported the malecontents in Hungary, and 
who encouraged the invasion of the Turks, raised however the blockade of 
Luxemburg, when they approached Vienna. “ 1 will never,” said he, " at- 
*'ta(^ a Christian prince, while Christendom is in danger from the Infi- 
** dels.”(l) He was confident when he made his declaration, that the impe- 
rial city would be taken, and had an army on the frontiers of Germany, 
ready to oppose the farther progress of those very Turks whom he had in- 
vited thither ! By becoming the protector of the empire, he hoped to get 
his son elected king of the llomans.(2) But this scheme beii^ defeated, and 
the apprehensions of Christendom removed by the relief of Vienna and the 
expulraon of the Turks, Lewis returned to the siege of Luxemburg ; and 
reuuced, in a short time, not only that place, but also Courtray and Dix- 
mude. 

Enraged at these violences, the Spaniards declared war, and attempted to 
retaliate. And the prince of Orai^^e was eag^r for a general confederacy 
against France ; but not being able to induce his uncle, &e king of England, 
to take part in it, he laid aside the desi^ The emperor, still deemy in- 
volved in the war with the Turks and Hungarians, could m^e no effort on 
the side of Flanders ; and the Spaniards alone were unequal to the contest 
in which, forgetting their weakness, they had rashly engaged. A truce of 
twenty years was, therefore, concluded W Spain and the empire with France, 
at Ratisbon. The principal articles of this temporary treaty were, That 
Lewis should restore Courtray and Dixmude, but retain possession of Lux- 
emburg, Strasburg, the fortress of Kehl, and part of the reunions made by 
his arbitrary courts established at Metz and Brisac.(3) 

The glory and greatness of the French monarch were still farther extended 
by means of his naval power. He had now raised his lately created marine 
to a degree of force that exceeded the hopes of France, and increased the 
fears of Europe. He had upward of an hundred ships of the line, and sixty 
thousand 8eamen.(4) The magnificent port of Toulon, in the Mediterra- 
nean, was construct^ at an immense expense ; and that of Brest, upon the 
Ocean, was formed on as extensive a plan. Dunkirk and Havre-de-Grace 
were filled with ships ; and Rochefort, in spite of nature, was converted into 
a convenient harbour. Nor did Lewis, though engaged in no naval war, 
allow his ships to lie inactive in these ports. He sent out squadrons, at dif- 
ferent times, to clear the seas of the Barbary pirates : he ordered Algiers 
twice to be bombarded ; and he had the pleasure not only of humbling that 
haughty predatory city, and of obliging the Algerines to release all their 
Christian slaves, but of subjecting Tunis and ^Tripoli to the same condi- 
tion8.(5) 

The republic of Genoa, for a slight offence, was no less severely treated 
than Algiers. The Genoese were accused of having sold bombs and gun- 
powder to the Algerines ; and they had farther incurred the displeasure of 
Lewis, by enga^ng to build four gallies for the Spaniards. He commanded 
them, under pain of this resentment, not to launch those gallies. Incensed 
at this insult on their independency, the Genoese paid no regard to the me- 
nace. They seemed even desirous to shew their contenmt of such arrogance; 
but they had soon occasion to repent their temerity. Fourteen ships of the 
line, twenty gallies, ten bomb-ketches, and several frigates, immediately 
sailed firem Toulon, under old Du Quesne ; and appearing before Genoa, 
BuditeEfy reduced to a heap of ruins part of those magnificent buildings, 
which have obtained for that city the appellation of fbouu. Four thousand 
men were landed, and the suburb of St. Peter d'Arena was burnt. It now 
became necessary for the Gienoese to make submissions, in order to prevent 


(0 Voltaire, SUcle, chap. xiii. 
iS) Voltaire, dbi lup. 

^ (3J Bumont, Corp. iDiplom. tom. ' 

cbap. xiii. 

W AO. ibid. 
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the total destraction of their capital. Lewis demanded^ that the Do^, and 
four of the principal senators^ should come and in^Iore his clemency in his 
pal^ at Versailles; Md, in order to prevent the Genoese from eluding" this 
satisfaction^ or depriving him of any part of his triumph, he insisted that 
the Dojge, who should be sent to deprecate his vengeance, should be con- 
tinued in office, notwithstanding the perpetual law of the republic, by which 
a Doge is deprived of his dignity the moment he quits the city.(l) These 
humiliating conditions were complied with. Imperiale Lascaro, Doge of 
Genoa, in his ceremonial habit, accompanied by four of the principal Sena- 
tors, appeared before Lewis in a supplicating posture. The Doge, who was 
a man of wit and vivacity, on being asked % the French courtiers what he 
saw most extraordinary at Versailles, very pointedly replied — “ To see mv- 

self here!” / r 

The grandeur of Lewis XIV. was now at its highest point of elevation ; 
but the sinews of his real power were already somewhat slackened, by the 
death of the great Colbert. That excellent minister, to whom France owes 
her most valuable manufactures, her commerce, and her navy, hud enabled 
his master, by the order and oeconomy with which he conducted the finances, 
to support the most expensive wars ; to dazzle with his pomp all the nations 
of Europe ; and to corrupt its principal courts, without distressing his peo« 
pie. He has, however, been accused of not sufficiently encouraging agricul- 
ture, and of paying too much attention to the manufactures connected with 
luxury. But these, which for a time made all her neighbours in a manner 
tributary to France, he was sensible, only could simply the excessive drain 
of war, and the ostentatious waste of the king. He was not at Hberiy to 
follow his own judgment. The necessities of the state obliged him to adopt 
a temporary policy ; and to encourage the more sumptuous manufactures at 
the expense of general industry, and consequently of population. 

But in the prosecution pf this system, which though radically defective, 
was the best that coidd be adopted in such circumstances, Colbert employed 
the wisest measures. He not only established the most ingenious, and 
least known manufactures, such as silks, velvets, laces, tapestries, carpets ; 
but he 'established them in the cheapest and most convenient places, and 
encouraged, without distinction, persons of all nations and alt religions. 
Above the rest, the Hugonots, or French Protestants, seemed to claim his 
attention. Having long lost their political consequence, they devoted them- 
selves chiefly to manufactures. They everywhere recommended tliemselves by 
their industry and ingenuity, which were often rewarded with great opulence. 
This opulence begot envy ; envy produced jealousy ; and soon after the death 
of Coloert, who h^ always protected and patronized them, these useful and 
ingenious sectaries, without the imputation of any crime, were exposed to a 
cruel and impolitic persecution, which reduced them to the necessity of aban- 
doning their native country. 

This persecution, whose progress was marked by the revocation of the fa- 
mous £mct of Nantz, which secured to. the French Protestants the free exer- 
cise of their religion, and was understood to be perpetual, throws peculiar 
disgrace on the polished court and enlightened reign of Lewis XIV . Even 
before the revocation of that edict, so blindly bigoted, or violent and short- 
sighted, were the French ministers, that the Protest^ts were not only ex- 
cluded foom all civil employments, but rendered incapable of holding any 
share in the principal silk manufactories, though they only could carry them 
on to advantage 1(2) » . , , jj. . . 

One might thiiw, from such regulations, that those mimsters had^ivDa m 
the darkest ages, or were determined to ruin the state. Nor were theii^r- 
dinanr^, after repealing the Edict of Nantz, less impolitic or absurd. -^*7 
banished all the Protestant pastors, without once suspecting the 
follow them : and when that evil was perceived, it was ineffectually decreed, 
that such as attempted to leave the kingdom should be sent to the gallies* 


G) Voltaire, ubi. sup. 

w Mem, (L Noaillest par I'Abb^ Millot, tom. i. 
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Those who remained^ were prohibited even the private exercise oLifam rot^ 
lijrion 01 ^ pain of death ; and, by a dnjf^ular piece of barbaiity, thelBldreh 
of Protestants were ordered to be taken from their parents, and committed 
to their nearest Catholic relations ; or, in default of those, to such other 
good Catholics as the judges should appoint for their education. All the 
terrors of military execution, and all the artifices of priestcraft, were em« 
ployed to make cimverts ; and such as relapsed, were sentenced to the most 
cruel punishments. A twentieth part of the whole body was put to death in 
a short time, and a price was set on the heads of the rest, who were hunted 
like wild beasts upon the mountam8.(l) 

By these severities, in spite of the ^ards that were placed on the fron- 
tiers, and every other tyrannical restraint, France was deprived of near six 
hundred thousand of her most valuable inhabitants, who carried their wealth, 
their industry, and their skill in ingenious manufactures, into England, 
Holland, and Germany ; where Lewis XIV. found, in his own fugitive, and 
once faithful subjects, not only formidable rivals in commerce, but powerful 
enemies burning with revenge, and gallant soldiers ready to set bounds to 
his ambition. 

But while Lewis thus persecuted the French Protestants, contrary to all 
the principles of humanity and sound policy, he was no dupe to the court of 
Rome. On the contrary, he did every thing in his power to mortify Inno- 
cent XL a man of virtue and abilities, who now filled the papal chair. He 
carried ecclesiastical disputes with him as far as possible, without separating 
the Galilean church entirely from* the apostolic see. In civil afiairs, the 
contest was still warmer, and took its rise from a singular abuse. The am- 
bassadors of popish princes at Rome extended what they called their guar- 
iertj or the right of freedom and asylum, to a great distance from their 
houses. This pernicious privilege rendered one hmf of Rome a certain re- 
fuge for all sorts of criminals ; and, by another privilege, as whatever en- 
tered Rome under the sanction of an ambassador's name, paid no duty, the 
trade of the city suffered, and the state was defrauded oi its revenue. In 
order to remedy these abuses. Innocent prevailed on the emperor and the 
king of Spain to forego such odious rights ; and an application to the some 
purpose was made to the king of France, entreating bun to concur with the 
other princes in promoting the tranquillity and good order of Rome. Lewis, 
who was already dissatisfied with the pope, haughtily replied, that he bad 
never made ihe conduct of others an example to himself ; but, on the con- 
trary, would make himself an example to others 1(2) He accordingly sent his 
ambassador to Rome, surrounded with guards and other armed attendants ; 
and Innocent was able to oppose him only with excommunications. 

This triumph over the spiritual father of Christendom was the last insult 
on the dignity of sovereigns, which Lewis XIV. was suffered to commit with 
impunity. The emperor had taken Buda from the Turks, after an obstinate 
siege : he had defeated them with great slaughter at Mobatz : he had en- 
tirmy subdued the Hungarian malecontents : he had even ^t the crown of 
Hur^ry dedared hereditary in the house of Austria, and his son Joseph 
proclaimed king of that country. Though still engaged in bostUities with 
the Infidels, he had now leisure to turn bis eye towards France ; nor could 
he do it with indifference. The same vain-glorious ambition which had 
prompted Lewis to tyrannize over the p|9<pe^ and to persecute his Protestant 
Buhjects, that, to use the lan^a^ of his historians, as there was one king 
there might be but oNbreli^on In the monarchy, and which justly alarmed 
all Oeimany and the North, at length awakened the resentment of Leopold. 

A league had been already concluded hy the whole empire at Augsburg, in 
order to restrain the encroachments of France, and to vindicate uie dijects 
tff the treaties of Westphalia, the Pyrenees, and Nim^uen. And an am- 
bitions attempt of Lewis XIV. to get the cardinal de Furstemberg, one of 
Ids own creatures, made elector of Cologne in opposition to the emperor, at 
• 

(1) Mem. de. Noaillest par TAbb^Millot, tom. i. See also VolUire, SUcle^ chap.uxii. 

(8) Voltaire, Siecie, cljap. xiii. ^ 
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the aeoettity of such an aagodation, and lifted anew the flames 
war IRminany and the Low Countries. Spain and Holland h^ become 
principals in tiie league; Denmark, Sweden, and Savoy were afterwai^ 
gained ; so that the accession of England seemed onl^ wanting to ren- 
der the confederacy oomplete, and that was at last acquired.—But, before 
1 enter into particulars, we mast take a view of the unhappy reign of 
James 11. and the great change in the English constitution with which it 
waa terminated. 


LETTER XVI. 


Great Britain and Ireland^ during the "Reign of Jamet 11. 


Chahles II. by his popular character and temporizing policy, bad so gene- 
rally reconciled the English nation to his arbitrary administration, that the 
obnoxious religion, and even the blind bigotry of his brother, may perhaps 
be considered as fS^tunate circumstances for the British constitution. For 
had James II. been a Protestant, he might quietly have established despo- 
tism in England ; or had he, as he formerly promised, made his religion a 
private affair between God and his own conscience, he might still have been 
able to subdue the small remains of liberty, and to establish that absolute 
government which he loved. But the justice of these reflections will best 
uppw from the facts by which they were suggested. 

The new king, who was fifty years of age when he ascended the throne, 
began his reign with a very popular act. He immediately assembled the 
privy council, and declared. That although he had been represented as a man 
of arbitrary principles, and though determined not to relinquish the just 
rights and prerogatives of the crown, he was resolved to maintain the esta- 
bli^ed government, both in church and state, being sensible that the laws 
of England were sufficient to make him as great a monarch as he could 
wish.(l) This declaration gave great satisfaction to the council, and was 
received with the warmest applause by the nation. As James had hitherto 
been considered as a prince of unimpeached honour and sincerity, no one 
doubted but his intentions were conformable to his professions. ''We have 
" now,” it was commonly said, " the word of a king ; and a word never yet 
“ broken r(2) It was represented as a greater security to the constitution 
than any that laws coula give. Addresses poured in from all quarters, full 
not only of expressions of duty, but of the most servile adulation.(3) 

But this popularity was of short continuam^. The nation was soon con- 
vinced, that tne king either was not sincere in his promise to preserve the 
constitution inviolate, or entertained ideas of that constitution very different 
from those of his people, and such as could yield no security to their civu or 
religious liberties. He went openly, and with all the ensigns of his dig- 
nity, to mass, an illegal worship : he was even •so imprudent as to urge 
others to follow his example : he sent an agent to Rome, in i^der to make 
submissions to the pope ; and he levied taxes without the authority of par- 
liament.(4) , j 

James, however, soon found the necessity of assembling a parliament ; and, 
in consequence of the influence whidi the crown ^had acquired in the 
boroughs, by the violation of the corporation-charters, a house of commons 


0) Printed Declaration.^ 

<a) ThI‘l!dAre??frI»m the Quakerewi^ however, di^tin^jhedhy thrt 
hiw 10 lonff characteriMiil the sect. " We are come, said they. 

, f«r the death of our good irieod Charles, aodpurjoy for "Si® ^ 

Vt e are told thou art not of the persuasihn of the cliurch of ^W^S^lfSSiIwBst tbV- 
we ; wherefore we hope thou wilt grant us the same liberty whi^ thdUallowest tliy 
sulf; which doing, we wish thee glT manner of happiness. 

W) Uwraetf book iv. Carte’s Ltfe of Ormond, vol. iii. 
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wan procured as compliant an the most arbitrary prince could have wUdu|d* 
If thev had been otherwise disposed, the king's speech was more calculate 
to work on their fears than their affections, to inflame opposition than to 
conciliate favour, and strongly indicated the violence of his principles. After 
repeating his promise to mvern according to the laws, and to preserve the 
established religion, he told the commons, that he positively expected they 
would sprant him, during his life, the same revenue which his brother had 
enjoyecL I might use many arguments," said he, " to enforce this de- 
'' mand ! the benefit of trade, the support of the navy, the necessities' of the 
''crown, and the well-being of the government its^, which I must not 
“ suffer to be precarious : but, I am confident that your own consideration, 
" and your sense of what is just and reasonable, will sug^st to you what« 
" ever might on this occasion be enlarged upon. There is indeed one popu- 
" lar argument," added he, " which may be urged against compliance with 
" my demands. Men may think, that hy feeding me from time to lime with 
"such supplies at they think convenient , they will better secure frequent 
" meetings of parliament : but as this is the first time I speak to you from 
" the throne, I will answer this argument once for aU. 1 must plainly tell 
" you. That such an expedient would be very improper to employ with me ; 
" and that the best way to engage me to meet you often, is always to use me 
"fc<r//.”(l) 

In return to this imperious speech, which a spirited parliament would 
have received with indication, both houses presented an ^dress of thanks, 
without so much as a debate ; and*the commons unanimously voted, " That 
the revenue enjoyed by the late king, at the time of his death,, shall be 
" settled on his present majesty, during life." Kor did the generosity of the 
commons stop here. The king having demanded a farther supply for re- 
moving the anticipations on de revenue, and other temporary purposes, 
they revived certain duties on wines and vinegar, which had been granted to 
the late king ; but which, having expired during the bad humours of his 
latter parliaments, had not been renewed. To these were added some impo- 
sitions on tabacco and sugar ; all which, under the rigid ceconomy of James, 
rendered the crown, in time of peace, independent of the parliament.(S) 

The Scottish parliament went yet farther than that of England. Both 
lords and commons declared their abhorrence of all the principTeB and posi- 
tions derogatory to the king^ s sacred^ supreme, sovereign, absolute authority ; 
of which none, they said, whether single persons or collective bodies, can 
participate but in dependence on him and oy commission from him. They 
offered, in the name of the nation, to support with their lives and fortunes 
their present sovereign and his lawful heirs, in the possession of the crown 
and its prero^tives ; against all mortal men : and they annexed the whole 
excise, both of inland and foreign commodities, for ever to the crown. (3) 
This profuse liWality of the parliaments of the two kingdoms, and the ge- 
neral, and even abject submission of the two nations, gave the king reason to 
believe that his throne was as firmly established as that of any European 
monarch. But, while every thing remained in tranquillity «t home, a storm 
wu gathering abroad to disturb his repose ; and which, mthough dissipated 
without much trouble, mav be considered as a prelude to that great revolu- 
tion wMch finally deprived him of his crown, and condemned himself and his 
posterity to a dependent and furtive life among foreigners. 

.The prinM of Orange, ever £ice the proposed excision of his father-in- 
law, had raised his hojtes to the English tnrone* He had entered deeply into 
intrigues with the ministers of ChBrles II. he had encouraged the parlia- 
mentary leaders in their violent opposition ; and, unaccountable as it may 
seem, it appears that he secretljr abetted the ambitious views of the duke of 
Monmouth, though they both aimed at the same object.(4) It is at least 

( 1 ) JoamaUt^ay 19 , 1985 . 

, (ij James I1.10B6. 

C8) Barnet, book iv. Home, vol. viii. 

C4) See King James's Mem. in Maepherson’s Original Papers, vol. L and CoodI 
D Avsui's NegoHations, tom. i. ii. iii. iv. 
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that he received the duke with great kindness, and treated him with 
fclm li^hest marks of respect, after he had been pardoned by a fond and in- 
dulgent father, for his unnatural share in the iWe-house plot, but £dered 
to leave the kingdom on a new B3mptom of disaffection ; that on the acces- 
sion of James II. and when the prince of Orange was professing the strongest 
attachment to his father-in-law, Monmouth, Ar^le, and other Englishand 
Scottish fugitives in Holland, were suffered, under his secret protection, to 
provide themselves privately with necessaries, and to form the plan of an 
invasion, in hopes of rousing to arms the dissatisfied part of the two king- 
doms.(l) 

Argyle, who was firet ready, sailed for Scotland with three vessels, carry- 
ing arms and ammunition ; and, soon after his arrival in the Highlands, he 
found himself at the head of two thousand men. But the king s authority 
was too firmly established in Scotland to be shaken by such a force. Early 
made sensible of this, Argyle was afraid to venture into the low country ; 
where, if he had been able to keep the field, he might have met with support 
from the Covenanters. At any rate, he ought to have hazarded the attempt, 
before the ardour of his adherents had leisure to cool, or his well-wishers 
time to discern his danger, instead of waiting for an accession of strength 
among his mountains. But his situation, it must be owned, was at all times 
discouraging. Government, apprized of his intended invasion, had ordered 
all the considerable gentry of his clan to be thrown into prison. The whole 
militia of the kingdom, to the number of twenty-two tnousand men, were 
soon under arms ; and a third part of theift, with all the regular forces, were 
now on their march to oppose him. The marquis of Athol pressed him on 
one side ; lord Charles Murray on the other ; -the duke oi Gordon hung 
upon his rear ; the earl of Dumbarton met him in front. His arms and am- 
munition were seized, his provisions cut off. In this desperate extremity, 
he endeavoured to force his way into the disaffected part of the western 
counties. He accordingly crossed the river Levan, and afterwards the 
Clyde ; but no person shewed either course or inclination to join him. His 
foUowers, who nad suffered all the hardships of famine and fatigue, gradually 
deserted; and he himself being made prisoner, was carried to Edinburgh, 
and immediately executed on a former iniquitous sentence.(2) Two English 
gentlemen excepted, his adherents, by dispersing themselves, escaped pun- 
ishment. 

Meanwhile the duke of Monmouth, according to agreement, had landed 
in the West of England; and so great was his popularity, that although ac- 
companied only by about fourscore persons, the number of his adherents 
soon increased to five thousand. At the head of these, who were chiefly of 
the lower class, he entered Taunton ; where he was received with such ex- 
traordinary expressions of joy, that he issued a declaration asserting the 
legitimacy of nis birth, and assumed the title of king. From Taunton he 
marched to Bridgewater, where he was received with equal affection, and 
proclaimed king by the magistrates, with all the formalities of their offioe. 
His 'followers hourly increased ; and he was obliged every day, for want of 
arms, to diamiaa great numbers who crowded to Hiis standara. He only, 
perhaps, needed conduct and abilities to have overturned his uncle's throne. 
Uonscious of Mb want of these, as well as of resources, the nobility and gen- 
kept at a distance. He h^ no man of talent or courage, to advise with 
m the closet, or to assist in the field. Lord Gray, his general of horse, 
and whom he had the weakness to continue in conflnand, was to his own 
knowledM a coward ; and he himself, though personally brave, allowed the 
expectation of the people to languish, without attempting any bold enter- 
pn8e.(S) r o 

Notwithstanding this imprudent caution, and the npwsjiff Artie's mi^ 
®®**^oge, Monmouth's followers continued to adhere to him, alter all hia 


^0 See King James's Mem. in Mncpherson's Original Papers^ vol. i. and Count 
■ ^fgoHatians^ tom. i. ii. iii. iv. 

JgBumet. Wodrow. Hume. 

(S) Burnet. Kenuet. Raipb. 
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hopes of success had failed^ and when he had even thoughts of proii| 9 l|Kd^ 
his own safety by flight. Roused to action by such wann attachmopKind 
encouraged by the prospect of seizing an unexpected advantage^ he dKiSued 
the king’s forces, under the earl of Feversham, at Sedgemoor, near nidge- 
water ; and had it not been for his own misconduct, and the cowardice of 
lord Gray, he might have gained a decisive victory. Though Gray and the 
cavalry fl^ in the beginning of the action, the undisciplined infantiy gjcd- 
lantly maintained the combat for three hours ; and the duke himself, beeide 
his errors in general^ip, quitted the field too early for an adventurer cODf- 
tending for a crown.(l) About fourteen hundred of the rebels were killed 
in the battle and pursuit, and nearly an equal number made prisoners. 

Monmouth himself, with a single attendant, escaped to a considerable dis-i 
tance from the^scene of action ; but his horse at length failing him, he was 
reduced to the necessity of travelling on foot, and changed clothes with a 
peasant, in order to conceal himself from his pursuers. In that humble dis« 

g uise, he was found lying in the bottom of a ditch, covered with weeds. He 
ad in his pocket some green peas,' which had been his only food for several 
days ; and nis spirits being exhausted with hunger and fatigue, he burst intu 
tears, and behaved otherwise in a manner unworthy of his character. Even 
on his arrival in London, allured by the fond hope of life, he was induceclto 
make the meanest submksions, in order to procure a pardon ;(2) though he 
might have been sctnsibd^flM^ the greatness of his own offences, and the 
king’s uoM^ig dinniitlpiin that he could expect no mercy. After that 
hope faiMliim, hn with* becoming dignity ; and discovered great 

firmness execution, though acoompanled with many 

horrid circuthstanoes.^ 

Had James used his vtctory with moderation, this fortunate suppression 
of a rebellion in the beginning of his rei^ would have tended much to 
strengthen his authority ; but Uie cruelty with which it was prosecuted, and 
the delusive prospects which it opened for his zeal to popery and unlimited 
power, proved the chief cause of nis ruin. Such arbitrary pnnciplea had the 
court infused into its servants, that the earl of Feversham, immediatelv 
after the battle of Sedgemoor, and while the soldiers were yet fati^ed with 
slaughter, ordered above twenty of the insurgents to be hanged, without 
any form of trial. But this instance of illegal severity was forgotten in the 
superior inhumanity of colonel Kirk, whose military executions were at- 
tended with circumstances of wanton cruelty and barbarity. On his first 
entry into Bridgewater, he not only hanged nineteen prisoners without the 
least inquixy into the nature of their guQt, but ordered a certain number to 
be executed while he and his company should drink the king’s hpalth ; and 
observing their feet to quiver, in the a^nies of deMh, he commandod the 
drums to beat and the trumpets to sound, saying he would pve them music 
to their dancing !(4) 

Even the inhumanities of Kirk were exceeded by the violence of lord 
chief justice Jefferys ; who shewed the astonished nation, the rigours of 
law may equal, if not exceed, the ravages of military tynmny. A special 

(1) Bnme^ book iv. 

(S) Ibid. ' Sea alto James II. 1685. * 

(8) Touched with pity, or unmaaned by terror, at the noble preaaUce of Monmoutb. 
and tbe part he was to perform, the executiouer atruck him three timei. without effect ; 
and then threw aside the axe, declaring that he was unable to finish the bloody office* 
Tbe sheriff obliged him to renew the attempt, and the dnke’s head was at last severed 
from his body. ^ 

(4) Burnet. Kennet. IUlph.-<Oae stoiy, commonly told of Kirk, is memorable in 
the liUtory of human treachery and barbarity. A beautiful young maiden, bathed in 
tears, threw herself at his feet, and pleaded for the life of uer brother. The bmtsl 
tyrant, inflamed with desire, bat sot softened into pity, promised to grant her reqoeit, 
provided she would yielB to his wishes. She reluctantly complied with tbe cmel requesb 
without reflecting that the wretch who could make it was unworthy of credit or confi- 
dence. But sjje Dad soon reason to know it. After pasfing the night with him, ths 
wanton and perfidious savage showed her in the mommg, from the bed-room wlink»^» 
that, beloved brother, for whom she had sacrificed her innoeenee* bangiqaoirafibhst, 
which he had secretly ordered to be erected for tbe purpose 1 luge, inchf nation • aod 
despair took at once possession of her soul, and deprived her for ever of her senses. 
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coQrij||i||j^ iflgued to this man, whose ^position was brutal and arbi- 
trajp^fuid who had already pven several specimens of his diaracte^ he set 
ou^MKinpanied by four other judges, witn a savage joy, as to a ^11 har- 
vest ot death. He opened hia^commission first at Winchester, whence he 
proceeded to Dorchester, Exeter, Taunton, and Wells, carrying every where 
along with him^ terror and^ consternation. The juries, struck with his me- 
naces, gave their verdict with hurry and precipitation ; so that many inno- 
cent persons axe supposed to have suffered. About five hundred prisoners 
were tried and condemned, in all : of these two hundred and fifty were exe- 
cuted : the rest were transported, condemned to cruel whippings, or per- 
mitted, as is said, to purcha^ their pardon of the tyrannical and prostitu^ted 
chief-justice.(l) 

. As if desirous to take upon himself the odium of these severe executions, 
the king rewarded the inhumanity of Jefferys with a peerage and the ofiice 
of chancellor ; and he took care, on the meeting of parliament, more fully 
to open the eyes of the nation, and to realize all those apprehensions which 
had excited the violence of the Exclusionists. He plmnly told the two 
houses. That the militia, in which the nation trusted, having been found, 
during the late rebellion, altogether insufiicient for the safety of government, 
he. had increased the regular forces to double their former number ; and he 
demanded a fresh supply for the support of this additional force. He also 
took notice. That he had ditpensed with the in favour of some 

Roman-catholic ofilcers ; and, in order to oppeAtipiv he de- 

clared, That having employed them to ddvanti^pjl^ji^^ tiine ^ 'Heed and 
danger, he was determined neither to exposa nor 

himself to the want of their 8ervice.(2) ^ 

Had James used his dispensing power with<ml^'def<fiaring it, no opposition 
would probably have been made to this dangerous exercise of prerogative by 
the present obsequious parliament. But to invade at once tlie civil constitu- 
tion, to threaten the established religion, to maintain a standing army, and 
to require Uie concurrence of the two houses to all these measures, exceeded 
the bounds of their patience. The commons took into consideration his ma- 
jesty’s spee<^ : they proceeded to examine the dispensing power of the crown ; 
and they voted an address to the king against it. The lords appointed a 
day for taking the speech into consideration ; and James, afraid that they 
also would make an application against his dispensing power, immediately 
proceeded to a prorogation : so imperious was his temper, so lofty the idea 
which he had entertained of his own authority, and so violent the measures 
Buggested by his own bigotry and that of his priests !(3) By four more pro- 
rogations, he continued the parliament during a year and a half ; but hav- 
ing in vain tried, by separate applications, to break the firmness of the lead- 
ing members, he at last dissolved that assembly ; and as it was evidently 
impossible for him to find among his Protestant subjects a set of men more 
devoted to royal authority, it was universally concluded, that he intended 
thenceforth to Mvem wh^y without a parliament. 

The king’s ol^pointment in England did not divert him from pursuing 
the same design* in Scotland : and the implicit smbmission'exhibited by the 
Scottish parliament at its first meeting flattered him with the most pleasing 
hopes of success. But experience soon convinced him, that those men who 
had resigned them political freedom with so much ^eming indifference, were 
uot to be persu^ed to endanger the Protestant faith. Though he demand- 
ifli the most soothing expressions, some indulgence for the Roman-catho- 
lics, and supported thia request with proposals of advantage, to the Scottish 
nation, the .parliam^t showed no inclination to repeal any of the Penal 
Laws. It was therefore prorogued by the commissioner, and soon after dis- 
solved by the king.(4) 


-,(1) Barnet. Kennet. Ralph. What rendered these sefecjtieB less excusable, was. 
That most of the prisoners y/ere persons of low coiidiliou, who could never have difc- 
tbe tranuuiUity of governoient. Burnet, book iv. 

W JwmaU, Nov. 9, 1686. 

«) Hume, vol. viii. 

Burnet. Wodrow. 

Vol. 11. 2 E 
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Resolute, however, in his puxpMe, this misguided moipodi^ in ( 
the general voice of the l^^ishitive body of the two kingdoms, de^ 

support* his prerogative or dispensing with ^e pjpial statutes agatHi^ 

ries, by the authority of Westminster-hfall^ With that view, four judgra 
were displaced, and men of more compUai^ tempers . substituted in tlmir 
room. A case in point was produced ; and sid Edward Herbert, lord diief- 
justice of the Kii^s Bench, upon the issue dlblared. That there was nothm^ 
whatever with wh^ the Kiup, as ntprenu JLawgiver, nitfht not dupsnst. 
This decision was confirmed by eleven out of the twelve judges. But tne ar«i 
guments of lawyers, founded upon ancient precedents, had no influence upon 
the sentiments of t^ nation. Men in gener^ could not distinguish between 
a dispensing and a repealing power in the crown ; and they justly deemed it 
unreasonable, that len authority should be necessary to rep^ thafti to enact 
any statute. If one penal law was dispensed with, any other might undergo 
the same fate ; and by what principle could even the laws that define pro* 
pert^, be afterward secured from violation ? — The Test Act had ever been 
considered as the great faarzier of the national relinon under a popish suc- 
cessor. As such it had been insisted on by the parliament, as such granted 
by the late king ; and as: sudi, during the debates concerning the Exclusion 
Bill, it had been recomaMndod 1^ the lord-chancellor. By what magic then^ 
it was asked, by what^dliii&e oi law, is it now annihilated, and rendered gf 
no validity ?(^1) 

Fortified, nowever, with the opinion of the judges in favour of his dl^ 
pensing power, James thought hintself now authorized to countenance anildb 
openly Dis relimous friends. They earl of Powis, with the lords Arojidity 
Hellasis, and Dover," all zealous Catholics, and who had long managed in pri- 
vate the affairs of tin'^i^on, in conjunction with Sunderlwd, were publicly 
received at the coundl-board. BeUasis, soon after, was placed at the head 
of the treasury, and Arundel succeeded Halifax in the office of privy-seal. 
The king’s apostolical enthusiasm, in a word, which seemed to have divested 
him of common prudence, made Um so desirous of making proselytes, that 
all men plainly saw the oidv to acquire his favour and confidence was to 
embrace the Catholic feith. Sunderland affected sudi a change; and, in 
Soetland, the earls of Murray, Perth, and Melford, were brought over to the 
relmon of the court.(t2) 

'Hiese were bold advances ; but it was yet only in Ireland, where the 
majority of the people were already attached to the Romish communion, that 
the kii^ thought himself at liberty wholly to pull off the made, and proceed 
to the rail extent of his zeal and violence. Immediately afjter the accession 
of James, the duke of Ormond had been recalled from the ^vemment of 
that kingdom ; on the suppression of Monmouth's rebellion, orders 
were sent to the lords-justices, under colour of preventing a like insurrec- 
tioB, to recall the arms of the Irish militia, who were aU Protestants, and to 
deposit them in^diffe^ent magazines.. Nor did the vigilance of government 
stop here. Talbot, a violent papist, having been created earl of Tyrconnel, 
and app^ted lieutenant-general of the lung's forces in Ireland, dismissed 
near thrbe hundred Protestant offices, and b' great iramber of private men, 
qnder pretence of new modellii^ the army. The earl of Clarendon went over 
as lora-lieutenant ; but as fieMad refused to Ch%a4he king, by chanring bis 
religion, he soon found that he possessed jio or aui^oritj. ne was 

even a kind oT psisoner in the hands of tjbB mid as ho ^ve sU the 

opposition in his powei^to the violent meisufOB of^the CatholieB, he was soon 
recoiled, and Tyrconnel substituted in h^ pls^^) The un^ppy Protest- 
ants now saw all the civil authority, as well as ^e military force, transferred 
into the bands of their inveterate enemies, and dreaded a renewal of the re- 
cent massacres. Great numbers, filled with such appr^ensiona, left their 
habitations, and came over to England ; where the horror against popW 
waa alre^y roused to the highest pitch, by the frightful taLes of thfi f^finoa 

(i) Sir Robert Atkins. Burnet. Hume. 

(S) Burnet, book iv. James 11. 1686. 

{A) Clarendon’s Letters, Kennel, vol. lii, 
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in ’consequence of liie revocstion of the Edict of Nants. had 
fledWm the pCrsecutloua of Lewis XIV. 

. All the niore modmta Catholics were sensible that these extravagant mea- 
sures would ruin the cause the^ were meant to serve. But the king was so 
entirely governed hy the violent counsels of his queen^ an Italian ^ popish 
princess, and by those of fathtor Petre his confessor, that the boldness of any 
measure seems to have been adih him a sufficient reason for adopting it. He 
now not only re-established the Court of High-commission, whichnad been 
abolished, as we have seen, by act of parliament, in the reign of his father 
Charles 1. but issued a Declaration of general Indulgence, or liberty of con- 
science, “ by his sovereign authority, and absolute power,” to his subjects of 
all reliMons.(l) Such an indulgence, though illegiU, mi^t have been con- 
sidered as libeim, if the king's nrivate purpose,-the more ready introductioo 
of pope^, had not been generally known. Yet so great was the satisfaction 
arising from present ease, and so violent the animo^y of the Protestant sec* 
taries against the established church, that they every where received the 
royal proclamation with expressions of joy and exultation. (S) 

if the dissenters were ever deceived in regard to James's views, he took 
care soon to open their eyes, and to display his bigotry and imprudence to 
all Europe. He publicly dispatched the earl of Oastlemain ambassador ex- 
traordinary to Rome, in order to express his obiiiittiae to the pope, and to 
T^ncile his kingdoms, in form, to the Holy See ; inil although Innocent XI. 
V^ry justly concluded, that a scheme conducted with so much indiscretion 
'houid not possibly be successful, he sent^a nuncio to England, in return for 
llte embassy. All communication w*ith the pope had been made treason by 
act of parliament : but so little regard did James pay to the laws, that he 
Mve the nuncio a public audience at Windsor ; iptlAtn duke of Somerset 
being then in waiting, as one of the lords of the b^-chamber, was deprived 
of au his employments, because be refused to assist at the illegal ceremony .(3) 
The nuncio afterwards resided openly in London. Four Catholic bishops 
were publicly consecrated at the king's chapel, and sent out under the tiUe 
of vicars ajMstolical to exercise the episcopal function in their respective 
dioceses. The Jesuits were permitted to erect a chapel and form a college 
in the Savov ; the Recollects built a chapel in Lincoln's Inn Fields ; toe 
Carmelites formed a seminary in the city ; fourteen monks were even settled 
at St. James's ; in different parts of the country, places of public worship 
were erected by the papists : and the religious of the Romish communion ap- 
peared at court in the nabits of their respective order8.(4) 

Nothing now remained for James, wno had already transferred almost 
every great office, civil and military, in the three kingdoms, from the Pro- 
testants, to their spiritud enemies, but to throw open the doors of the diurch 
and universities to the Catholics : and. this attempt was* soon made. The 
king sent a letter to the vice-ohanoellor of Cambridge, commsEnding the uni- 
versity to admit one Francis, a monk of the order of St. Benedict, to the de- 
gree of master of arts, without exacting the usual oaths. The university 
refused ; suspending the vice-chancellor, desisted &om 

any farther attack upon that seminaiy.(S) But^the compliant temper of the 
university of Oxford, which had, in a formal decree, maae profession of psu- 
sivs obedience^ gave James hop^ of better success there, though he carried 
■till higher his pretenidons. 

The presidentship college, one of the rkhestioundations in 

Eunme, having become day was appointed for a new election ; and 

one Fanner, a recent od^eit to popery, was recommended bya royal man- 
date, accompanied with a dupeiuaftoa from the imim^ oaths. The feUows of 
the coUfi|pB entreated the king to recall his mandate, or recommend some 
pemon^alsss exceptionable character thdii Farmer ; but ths day of Section 

<n Burnet, book ir. 

(S) Ibid. 

(S) Kennet. Ralph. Home. 

(4) Jamea II. 1686 and 1687. 

W Rennet. Ralph. 
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•niving before thev receWed any answer, they chose as their pheatdent Dr, 
Ilough;^ B' man of learningj virtue^ and apiritj who braved the threatening 
danger. 

A citation was issued for the members of the college to appear before the 
Court of High-commission^ in order to answer for their disobedience. The 
matter came to a regular hearing; and Billh artides A folly and vice were 
proved against Farmer, as justified the fellaws in rejecting him, without hav- 
ing recourse to the le^ disqualifications under which he laboured. The 
commissioners, however, proceeded to the deprivation of Dr. Hough, and a 
new mandate was issued in favour of Parker, lately created bishop of Oxford ; 
a man of dissolute morals, but who, like Fanner, had atoned for aU his 
vices bv his willingness to embrhce the Romish region. The college re- 
plied, that no new election coijd be made till the former should be legally 
annulled. A new ecclesiastical commission was issued for that purpose ; and 
the commissioners, attended by three troops of horse, repaired to Oxford ; 
expelled the refractory president and all the fellows, except two, who had 
uniformly adhered to the king's ‘mandate, and installed Parker in the presi- 
dentship of Magdalen college.(l) 

Of ail the acts of violence committed during the tyrannical reign of 
James II. this may perhaps be considered as the most illegal and arbi-^ 
trary. It accordingly occasioned universal discontent, and gave a general 
alarm to the clergy. The church, the chief pillar of the throne, and which, 
during the two last reigns, had supported it with such unshaken firmness ; 
the church, which had carried theF* prerogative so high, and which, if pro* 
tected in her rights, would have carried it still higher ; the church, now see- 
ing those rights invaded, and her very fountains in danger of being poisoned, 
took refuge in the generous principle of liberty, and resolved to preserve 
that constitution which her complacency had almost ruined. 

The king, however, was determined to adhere to his arbitrary measures ; 
and as a balance to this reverend body, whose opposition he ha,d wantonly 
roused, he endeavoured to gain the Protestant dissenters, and to form an 
unnatural coalition between them and the Roman-catholics. With that 
view, he took occasion fre^ently to extol the benefits of toleration, and to 
^clnim against the severities of the church of England. He commanded an 
inmiiry to be made into all the oppressive prosecutions which the diesenters 
had suffered, as a prelude to yielding them security or redress; and by means 
of that ascendancy which the crown hadlfl^uired over the corporations, he 
every where thrust them into the magistracy, under various pretences, in 
hopes of being able to procure a parliament that would give its sanction to 
therraealof the T^ Act and the penal laws against non-conformity*^) 
He affected to place them on the same footing with the Catholics ; aitd;^ 
order to widen the breach between them and the church, whose favour' he 
despaired of recovering, but whose loyalty he never suspected, he issued 
anew his Dedaration of Indulgence, and ordered it to be read in the pulpit 
by all the established clergy.(S) 

This order was considered, by the whole ecdesiastical body, as an insult 
on the hierarchy, and an ii^idious attdmpt to drag them to disgrace ; for as 
the penal laws against non-conformists had, in a great measiSre^een procured 
by the ^ur(^, the dergy were sensible, that any countenance which they 
might give to the dispensing power ivould be regarded as a deserting of their 
fundamental p^ciplqs. They determined, therefore, almost universally, 
rather to hazard the vengeance^of crown, by disobedience, than to fulfil 
a command they could dot approve^ ai^ expose themsdves, at the same time, 
to the certain hatred and contempt of the people. 

Conformable to this resolution, and^with a view to encourage every one to 
persevere in it, six bidiops, namdy, Lloyd of St. Asaph, Ken of Bath and 
Wells, Turner of Ely, Lake qf Chichester, White of Peterborough, and 

(I) Barnet, book iv. MS. Account by Dr. Smith, ap. Mnepherson, Hist. Brit, vol, i. 
±lum& Tol. VIII.* 

(9) Barnet, book iv. 

(3) Ibid, See alio Kennet. Ralph. Ecliard. 
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TreUwiiey^f Bristol^ met privately with SancroR^ archbishop of Canterbury, 
in his palace at Lambeth, and concerted the form of a petition to the king ; 
beseechinff him not to insist upon their reading the Declaration of indul- 
gence, asking founded on a prerogative repeatedly declared illegal by par- 
&ament.(l) Enra geji a t this unexpected opposition to his favourite mea- 
sure, James not onlyli^used tfaeiisge^uest, but ordered them to be committed 
to the Tower, on their refusing to jpve b^ for their appearance before the 
court of Kin^ s Bench, to answer for what was denominated an Ai^h misde- 
meanour, and afterward prosecuted as a libel. 

James was not insensible of the danger of pursuing this tyrannical prose- 
cution, though his pride would not aUow him to desist. But the circum- 
stances attending the commitment of the bishops ought still farther to have 
opened his eyes, and made him perceive the dreadful precipice upon which 
he was rushing. Though they were carried by water to the Tower, multi- 
tudes of anxious spectators crowded the banks of the river, and at once im- 

f lured the blessing of those venerable prelates, and offered their petitions to 
leaven for -the safety of the persecuted guardians of their religion. Even 
the soldiers, seized with the contagion of the same spirit, are said to have 
flung themselves on their knees, and craved the benediction of the holy pri- 
sonersj whom they were appointed to guard.(S) 

A like scene was exhibited, when the bishops were conducted to trial. 
Persons of all conditions were affected with the awful crisis to which affairs 
were reduced, and considered the deepen of the cause depending, as of the 
last importance to both king and people^ Twenty- nine temporal peers at- 
tended the prisoners to Westminster-hall ; and such crowds of gentry joined 
in the procession, that little room was left for the populace to enter. The 
trial, which iasted near ten hours, was managed with ability by the counsel 
on both sides, and listened to with the most eager attention. Though the 
judges held their seats only during pleasure, two of them had the courage 
to declare gainst a dispensing power in the crown, as inconsistent with all 
law : and ii the dispensing power was not lepil, it followed of course, that 
the bishops could not be criminal in refusing obedience to an illegal command. 
The jury at length withdrew ; and when they .brought in their verdict, 
“ Not Guilty,** the populace, who filled Westminster-hall and all Palace- 
yard, shouted thrice with such vehemence, that the sound reached the city .(3) 
The loudest acclamations were immediately echoed from street to street, 
bonfires were lighted, and every bfchcr demonstration given of public joy.( 4) 
Nor were the rejoicings on account of this le^al victory confined to the ca- 
pital : they rapidly spread over the whole kingdom, and found their way 
evm into the camp ;(5) where the triumph of the church was announced to 
thffkhig in the shouts of his mercenary army. (6) 

If .James had made use of that naturally sound, though narrow, under- 
stan^ng, with which he was endowed, he would now have perceived, that the 
time was come for him to retract, unless he meant seriously to sacrifice his 
crown to his religious prejudices. But so blinded was he by bigotry, and so ob- 

(n See the petitioa itself, ap. Hun^e, vol. viii. p. 966. • 

(9) fiornet. Ralph. Hume. , • 

(8) Price to Beaufort, June 80, 1688, MS. ap. Maepbersoo, Ifut. Bnt. vol. i. 

(4) Buruet, book iv. 

(6) In Older to convince the people, that he wb* determined to support his authority by 
force of arms, if necessary, and to oyer-awe them by a display of hie power, the king bad, 
for two summers past, encamped his army, to the number of*fifleen thousand men, on 
Hounslow- heath. He spent much of his time in training and disciplining these troops ; 
and a popish chapel was openly erected in the midst of the camp, with a view of bringing 
over the soldiers to that communion. But4he few converU that the priesU were 

treated with such contempt and ignominy by their companions, as deterred ptners jrom 
followipg the example. The king bad reviewed his army on the same morning tb^the 
jury gave in their verdict in'ravour of the prosecuted prelates : and having merward re- 
tired into the tent of lord Feversham, the general, he was suddenly alarmed with a great 
uproar in the camp, attend^ with the most extravligant expressions of ^multoous 
He anxiously inquired the cause, and was told by Feyereham. it wm nothing but me 
* rejoicing of the soldiers for the acquittal of the bishops. — Anri do^D call tbw 
nothin^*’ exclaimed Janies, ready to burst with sage and indignation. Hume, vol. viii. 
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titifnte in his arbitrary maaBiireB> that althoagh he knew th^ were eaeoFited 
by all prders of men m the etate, a hatidftil of Roraan-catnolice nzcepted ; 
yet was he^ by a aingnlar infatuatioi^'lfieapable ^ m much as remittiDff hia 
violence in the pursuit of them ! — Re’lkimedifitely displaced the two juoM, 
who had given their opinion in favour d^he binhys, and supplied their 
seats with men of more accommodating pea w t ^es. lie issued orders to the 
ecclesiastical commissioners to prosecute ml: the dergy who had not read his 
Declaration of Indulgence ; that isj the#hole body Of the churdi of Eng- 
landj except about two hundred ; and even these obeyed his command but 
imperfectly. He sent a mandate to the new fellows, whom he had obtruded 
on Magdalen College after expelling the former, to elect for president, in 
the room of Parker, lately deceased, one Gifford, a doctor of the Borbonne ; 
and he is said to have nominated the same person to the see of Oxford !(1) 
Such violent and repeated infnngements of the constitution could not fail 
to alarm the whole nation. The most moderate-minded men could ascribe 
the king's measures to nothing less than a settled system to introduce his 
own re%ion and an unlimited power in the crown ; and the only consolation 
to all men was the advanced age of the king, and the prospect of a protestant 
successor, who would rmlace every thing on ancient /ounaations* This con- 
sideration, together wi& the great naval and military force of James, kept 
the more ardent spirits from having immediate recourse' to arms ; and the 
prince of Orange, who still maintained a secret correspondence with the 
English malecontents, and was ready on any emergency to obey the call of 
the nation, seemed to have laid asicle all thoughts of an open rupture, and 
to wait patiently for an event that could not le very distant,— 4he death of 
the king. 


But toese hopes, both at home and abroad, were suddenly blasted, by the 
unexpected birth of a prince of Wales. From a son, educated by such a 
father, nothing could be expected but a continuance of the same unconstitu- 
tional measures. People of all ranks took the alarm, as if a regular plan 
had been formed for entailing popery and arbitrary power on them and their 
descendants to the latest posterity. Calumny went even so far, though the 
queen's deliveiy was as public as the laws of decency would permit, as to 
ascribe to the king the desip of imposing upon the nation a supposititious 
child, who might support, a^Mur the dea^&jytoes, the Catholic religion in 
his dominions. And the mhte ^ Oraj|l||Piliot fail to propagate the im- 
probable tale ; which, in iMjbresent staHIK men's minds, was greedily re- 
ceived by the popular bo#&>£ngland and Holland. 

Under these apprehenaidnl, mimy of the Ei^lish nohility and gentry, and 
some of the principal clergy, invited the prince to come ovef and assist them 
with his arms, in the recovery of their constitutionfil rights. In this invita- 
tion men of all parties, civ^ and ecclesiastical, concurred. The Whigs, con- 
formable to those patriotic principles which had led thenf to uige with so 
much violence the Exclusion BiU, were zealous to expel from the throne a 
prince, whose conduct had fully justified all t^at th^ fears had pre^cted of 
his succesrion : the Tories, enraged at the preference shewn to the Catholics, 
and the ^urch inflamed hy recent injuries, resolved to pull down the idol 
that_ their own hands hau made, and whtch they had blindly worsldpped. 
Their eyes be^ now opened, they saw the necessity of restoring and secu- 
ring the coi^itution. And the Protestant non-conformists, whom the king 


haAgamed by his io 
general t<deratk>n, to be es 

e ..1 


L it more prudent to look forward for a 

^ , , h^ by law, tom to rely any longer on the 

iiuidious caresses of ti^r theological Mversaries.— Thus, my dear Philip, by 
a woadmul coalition, was faction for a tune silenoed ; aU parties sacrificing, 
tsa tUi oecaoon, their former animositieB, to the apprehemimn of a oommoa 
danger, or to the semle of a common iatersit.(9y Rev<dutkm, even in 
its beginning, was a national work ; and palnothnn, under the guidance oi 
politic wimra, suggested the glorious ^an; ^ 


Bunivt. *I^Ipb. Hume. 

n) fVra piqrS full mccoinit of this conlition, lee BoUDgbrske'BZNffrrte/ioii 
Lsf. tii. Snd Hume, Tol. viiL 
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Not latiified with a formal invitation^ several EngliA noblemen and gen-^ 
tlemen went oyer to Hdland, and in person encouraged the prince of Orange 
to attem]^ them deliverance from poaerv and arbitrary power. The fbquest 
was too flattering to be sUg^itied. WRlwin, from the moment of Lis marriage 
with the lady Mary^ had alwapf ‘kept hia eye on the crown of England; 
though he had a oomplioated- e d fe me of policy to conduct, and many inter- 
fering interests to reetaeik on w. continent. Happily all these interests 
conspired to promote his proponed ^enterorise. The league of Augsburg; 
formed to breuc the power of Franoa,eoula not accomplish its object without 
the accession of England. The house of Austria, therefore, in both its 
branches, and even Innocent XI. who then filled the papal chair, preferring 
their political views to their zeal for the Catholic faith, countenanced the 
projected expulsion of James who had refused to take part in the league, as 
the only means of humbling Lewis XIV. their common enemy. All the 
Grerman princes were in the same interest ; and the prince of Orange held 
conferences, not only with Castanaga, governor of the Spanish Netherlands, 
but with the electors of Brandenburgh and Saxony, with the landgrave of 
Hesse-Cassel, and with the whole house of Lunenburg. It was agreed that 
these princes should protect the United Provinces during the absence of 
William.(l) 

Other circumstances contributed to facilitate the designs of the prince of 
Orange. The elector of Cologne, who was also bishop of Leige and Munster, 
and whose territories almost surrounded the United Provinces, having died 
about this time, a violent contest arose for that rich succession. 'The can- 
didates were prince Clement of Bavaria, supported by the house of Austria, 
and the cardinal de Furstemberg, a prelate dependent on France. The former 
at length prevailed, through the partiality of the pope ; but as Lewis threat- 
ened to recover by force what he had lost by intrigue, the prince of Orange 
formed a camp, between Grave and Nimeguen, of twenty thousand men, 
under pretence of guarding against danger on that side. Under other pre- 
tences, he forwards his preparations by sea ; and had equipped for service 
twenty diips of the line, without having recourse to the StBteB.(2) But the 
States, though not formally admitted mto the secret counsels of William, 
could not be ignorant of his real views ; and the body of the people, being 
highly irritated against Fraflee, ^j^bited the utmost eagerness for every 
preparation for war. The ofUMiHn of the Dutch with that kingdom had 
latriy been diminished one fourf||f^ unusual restrictions : their religious 
rage was kindled by the cruelties inflicted caa the Protestants by Lewis, in 
consequence of the revocation of the Edict c^Nantz : t^ terrors raised by 
the bigotry of James in England had also spread to Holland ; and the enthu- 
siastic zeal of these two potent monarcbs for the Catholic faith was repre- 
sented, in both eountries, as the certain ruin of the Protestant cause, unless 
restrained by th^ most vigorous exertions — by the united efforts of all the 
members of the reformed oommanion.(S) 

Wliile one half of Europe thus combined against the king of England, 
while many of his own subjects were determined to op^se his power, and 
more to divest him of his authority, James, as if Uindea oy destiny, reposed 
himself In the most supine security, and disregarded the repeated accounts 
of the preparations conveyed to his ears. In vain did Lewis XIV. who had 
early received certain informatioitof the designs of the prince of Orange, 
attempt to rouse the iiffatuated monarch to a sense of his danger*: in vain 
did he offer his aid. Deceived by his ambassador in Holland, and betrayed 
by his minister dm eari of Sunderland, James had tfle weakness to believe, 
that the rumour of an inugrion was oidy raised by his enemies, in order to 
frighten him into a closer connexion with France, and to complete, bv that 
means, the defection of hie sitbjects.(4) Nor was this jealousy, though ca^ 
ried to an imprudent height, utterly without foundation ; for when Lewm 

(1) Barnet, book iv. D’Araoz, toai.ir. 

ii) Id. ibid. 

(S) Biiroet. D’Avauji, nbi tup. 

(4) D'ATaux. tool. iv. James II, 1688. ' 
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»>r ■ wj’ w qd or D-Avau, 
“* only the Dutch but thi 
m^e between the t^o 
pon, seemed now to be 
to that puipose.(l) 
confined to the Eng^lisb 
ee might still have bid 

oeiieuce that nu^^ 

monarch, both the fleet and army were infected with of dig- 

loyalty. Of this he had received some mortify^ pr^^ J^ben certain ad- 
vice was brought him, from his minister in Holland, that he must ^n te- 
pect a formidable invasion, as the States had at last acknowledged, that the 
puroose of all their naval preparations was to transport forces into England. 

Inough James could reasonably expect no other intelligence, he was much 
aflected with the news: he grew pale, and the letter dropt from his hand.(S) 
His delirium of power vanished; and he found himself on the brink of a fright- 
ful precipice, which had hitherto been concealed from his view bv the Olu- 
sions of superstition. He now saw the necessity of providing for iiis safety, 
as well as of endeavouring to conciliate the affections Df his people. He im- 
mediately ordered his fleet to be assembled, and his army to be recruited 
with new levies. He sent for troops from Srotland and Ireland ; and to his 
no small satisfaction, found his land forces amount to forty thoiuand men.^S) 
Nor was the king less liberal of his civil concessioDS tnan vigorous in nis 
military preparatious. He had alieady issued writs for the meeting of par- 
liament on the 27th of the ensuing November. He followed these with a 
declaration. That it was his fixed purpose to endeavour to establish a legal 
settlement of an universal liberty of conscience for allliis suldects ; that he 
had resolved to preserve inviolate the church of England : and he protested, 
that it was his intention, hUiman-Gatbolics diould remain incapable of sitting 
in the house of commons. He gdve orders to the lord-diancellor, and the 
lord-Ueutenants of the several counties^ to replace all tho deputy-lieutenants 
and justices, who had been deprived of their commissions for their adherence 
to the Test and the penal laws against non-confoxOusts rlie restored the 
charter of London, and thfei^^^arters of all the corporations in the kingdom' : 
he annulled the court of ebclesiastical commission : he reinstated the ex- 
pelled president and felWa of Magdalei ypoB ege ; and he invited again to 
his councils all the b^i^plp^hom he had aii|btely persecuted and insulted, 
assuring them, that he tpas ready to do whaWBr they diould think neces- 
sai^ for the security of the Protestant religion and the civil rights of his 
BuUectB.(4) « 

But these concessions, though important in themsdves, were made too late 
to be allowed much merit ; and being generally BuppoiedJ|||^ extorted by 
fear, they were coldly received by the nation. Nor was uKpnduct of the 
king, in other respects, answerable to such conciliating mempK He recalled 
the writs for the meeting of parliament, without issuing any new ones ; a 
step which created universal suspicion of his sincerity, and a belief 
that all his concessions werp no more than temporary expedients. *He shewed, 
however, a laudable zeal for his own honour, in obtaining a le^ proof of the 
birth of the prince of Walw ; but b^an imprudence approaching to insanity, 
tub heir of the crown was baptized m the ^mish communion, and the pope, 
represented by his nun 9 io, stood godfather to the boy.(5) 

Meanwhile the prince of Orange continued his preparations. A powerful 
fleet was ready ^ to put^ sea: the troops* fell down tne Maese from Nime- 
guen : the transports, which had been hired at different ports, were speedily 
easemhled : the artillery, arms, ammunition, provisions, horses, and men, 
were embuked ; and William, after taking formal leave of the States, and 

n) ^'Avauz* tom. iv. James II. 1688. See also Hume^ vol. tiii* 

(fi) Home, Tol. Tiii. 

(81 James n.lG88. 

(4J Gazettes, passim. 

(JSt) Buruet, book iv. James II. 1688. 
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cdlinfir CM that k ftJMb kwt the least intention to invaddj anbdu^ 

oil B^e himself Meter o ji|(Miiii jwr’Of EMand^ wenthlrajidf.onhogr4.(l) 
His wb^ armament, wMHPjHgirom the firille and %lvoet 8 lu 7 B,*on the 
19th ^ Octobel^ consiBUriJmty stout ships of war, twenty-five frigates, 
and an equal^namber of nfWHh^8,|- with fiva hundred transports, carrying 
about fifteen ^ensand 1ni |j|fij||ps / including five hundred and fifty-six of- 
ficers. Admiral Herfaerl^tM i|i^ left the service of James, led the van ; 
the island squadron, irMUrnce-admiral Evertzen, brought up the rear ; 
and the prince Of Ormige in person command^ in the centre, carrying a 
fiag with English colours, and his own arms surrounded with these popuJmr 
^words— The Protestaht ^Heligion and the Liberties of Enolamd/’ 
Under thiS' inscription was placed the apposite motto of the house of Nas- 
sau Je mainti^ndrai, 1 will maintam }'*($) 

This great eaaharfcation, the most important which had, for some ages, 
been undertaken in Europe, was scarce completed, when a dreadful tempest 
arose at south-west, and drove the Dutch fleet to the northward. The storm 
raged for twelve hours, and the prince was obli§M te return to Helvoet- 
sluys. But he soon repaired his damages, and again put to sea. Au east 
wind carried him down the Channel ; where he was seen from both shores, 
between Dover and Calais, by vast multitudes of anxious spectators, who,, 
felt alternately the extremes of hope, and fear, mingled with admiration, at 
such a mt^nlficent spectacle. After a prosperous voyage, he Unded his army 
in Torbay, without the smallest opposition either by sea or land.(3) 

The same wind, whibh favoured the enterprise- of the prince of Orange, 
confined the English fleet to its own coast. Lord Dartmoutli, who-was in- 
violably attached to James, lay near Harwich with thirty-eight ships of the 
line, and twenty-three- frigates ; a force suiiicient to have disconcerted the 
designs of Wimam, if it could possib^ have put to sea-; bo that the success 
of £e glorious Revolution may be said ti have depended upon the winds i 
The destruction of the Dutch fleet^revcA' iJter the landing of the prince, 
would have discouraged his adherdUtoj and proved fiital to his underti^ing. 
Sensi1;de ^ this, Dartmouth came before Torbay, with a fixed resolution to 
attack the Holmhdersr as they lay at anchori Bu^ his debt was dispersed 
by a violent storm, and forced to return to Bpljljtoad, in such a shattered 
condition, as to be no more fit for service that ■d ji Mi.Ci) - Little wonder, if, 
after such sin^^^^y fortuna^sjycumstances, followers began to 

consider him and ^hemselv sftraW ^e pecuRar farajimlislft' of Heaven ; and that 
even th# learned Dr. BurM^sonlu not" help ejtslainung, in the words of 
Clandian, 

O nimitvn Deo, cut miiitat mtker, 

JEt od classica venti. 

Heaven's charge I' to aid wlmse great desi^, ^ 

and friendly winds combine." 

Tho ^^Ince of Orange, humediatefy on his landii^, dispersed a p^ted De- 
which had b^n already publi^ed in Holland, and contributed not 
a litUe to his future success. In that elaborate ^erfonnan^, written ojr|gi« 
nslly in Ftottch by the pensionary Fagel, and t^ranslated intjy English by 
Dr.< Burnet, the principal grievances of the three British kingdoms VMFO 
enumerated ; namdy,^!^ exerdse of a dispensing ana suTOending power ; 
the revival of thehourt of ecclesiastical commissioif; the filling ef offices 
with Ca^o)ic8;^the open encouragement given to pipery, by builtog every 
where places of worsmp, o^eges, and seminaries tor that sect; the displac- 
ing of Judges,., if they gavU toitened contrary to the orders or' the infll i a |^ 
tiQDs ofv'ttlie court ; the the charters of all the corpor^ion^ 

thereby aubjeotiiig ^^ecdons to orbitnuy will aD4. pleasurer; fbe treatmg-w 

(D'Neuvillp.aifilii. i. 

(S) Burnet, Mob hr. tom. Iv. Rspm, vol. n. fob edit,. : 

Ca) Id. ibid. 

(4) Burnet, booh iv. TorTinglon • . 
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petitions to the throne, even the most modest, and from persons of the 
highest rank, as criminal and seditious ; the.^sgpunitting of the whole au- 
thority Sn Ireland, tdyil and militB&r]^ into thd^nnds of papists ; the assum-i 
ing of an absolute power over the rsppion and la#i of ^tland, and 
exacting in that kingdom an obedieim^tiiniit. Aserve. He condudea with 
protesting, that the sole obiect of w^pp^tioh was to procure a redress of 
these grievances ; to get a legal and frM parlUment summoned, that might 
provi& for, the liberty and security of "the nation, and examine the proofs 
of the legitimacy^of the prince of Wales, in regard to which he expressed 
the most violent iusp^ons.( I ) 

Though this deduration was received with ardour by the nation, the prince, 
for some time s^r his landing, could not boast of his good fortune. A great 
deal of rain having fkllen, the roads were rendered aumost impassable ; and 
he possessed neither cattle nor carriages suffident to convey the baggage of 
his army. He directed, however, his encumbered march to Exeter ; but 
without being joined by any person of eminence, either on his way, or for 
eight days after his anival' at that place. His troops were discouraged : he 
himself began to think of abandoning his enterprise j and actually held a 
' council of his principal officers, to d^berate whether he should not reim- 
/^bark.(2) Impatient of disappointment, he is said even to have publicly de- 
" dared his resolution to permit the English nation to settle their own differ- 
ences with their king; and to direct nis father-in-kw where to punish, by 
transmitting to him the secret correspondence of his subjects.(3) 

The friends of the court exulted mightily at the coldness of William's 
reception ; but their joy was of short duration. One Burrington having 
shewn the example, the prince was speedily joined by the gentry of the 
counties of Devon and Somerset, and an association was signed for hia sup- 
port. The earl of Abingdon, Mr. Russel, son of the earl of Bedford, lord 
Wharton, Mr. Godfrey, Mr. Howe, and a number of other persons of dis- 
tinction, repaired to footer. All England was'' soon i^ commotion. Lord 
Delamere took arms in Cheshire ; the ciW of York was seized by the earl 
of Danby ; the earl of Bath, .govembr of rlymouth; declared for the Prince ; 
and the earl of Devonshire made a like declaration in Derby. Eveiy day 
discovered some new fjophllice •of tiiat general confederal^, into which the 
nation had entered agiMn^ the measures of the king. But the most danger- 
ous symptom, and thaf whjfdi rendered hk affairs desperate, was the defec- 
tion of tbe army. ManyW the principor officers wetd inspired with the 
prevailing spirit of the nation, and disposed to prefer the interestfttof their 
country to their duty to their soyerei^. Though^ they might love James, 
and have a due sense of the favours he had conferred upon them, they were 
startled at the thought of rendering him absolute master, not only of the 
Jibeiiies, but even oi the lives and properties of his subje^ ; ^and yeti;his. 


(1) The proofs produced br James^ in supoort of tb^ birth of his son, before#n ei> 
iraordin,ary couDCil, to which the lords, both spiritual and temporal were summoned, 
and atVirbich the lord mayor and aldermen of LoodOn, and all the judges were present, 
were^ strong as any that can perhaps be produced to^estsblish such a facit. ' But if any 
dSubts in regard to this matter could still remain in the most prqudiced mind, the de- 
claration of the duke of Berwick, the king’s natural son, and a man of unimpeached 
verarity, would be sutticient to remove them. ** 1 could speak knowingly on toe sub- 
*'jact. says he, ** fori was preseift; and, notwit^istauding piy respect and attacb- 
** ment to the king, 1 cbuld nev^ have consented to so detestable an action, as that of 
mtrodwing a supposititiq^ili child, in order to deprive the heirs of the crown, 
lucb less should 1 have continued, after the king^s^death, to siwport the preteusions 
I an impbstor : l^ourand conscience would nave rdtirilned me.” 
jjuke ^ JVmiejLwritten.liy himself, To|.4.^p. 40.) The answer of Anim princess of 
Deniik>bX44diF%4w)xo the questiona^f her Alter >ki7, princess of Orange, relative 
to the birth m tmaimce of Wales, is still iftore satiifactoiy. Though seemingly dis- 
posed to fsTonr the idm pf OP impostuib, she epihpMsltf s fo particularly, even to kidc- 
7<eaq|. wd' rirciHfulancei'^tMnding tbe queen’s mwven't the persons of both sexes 


7<eaq|. fbd' rirciHfulaficei^ttending tfle qneen'i ifiMvery. And the persons of both sexes 
preium'^ ivm hianf, ^and it tru|^ artmishing WilUaui 


^la^rward have assigned the illegc 
reasons for landing in England, (palrymp. . 
contested subjqcL ^ Letter ffbm Dr. Hugh i 

* 00 . ‘ . wr ‘ , 

C8) Bake of Berwick^, Mefn, vol. i. 

(8) DiUrpmple*a Append, 


the prince of Wales as one of bis 
part li.) See farther, on this much 
'hyneto the Prineeee Sophia, ubi 
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^ley sftw, must be the consequence of suppressing the numerous insurree- 
tidns^ nnd obliging the prince of Orange to quit the kingdom. Th^ there- 
fore deteraiinra rather to. bttbr the«|«OT6aoh of infiddity^ than to- run the 
hazaid of becoBdng the bostruinente ofdespotism. 

The example of deBertioq^m'oiw ')he,omoers was set by lord Colchester 
son of the earl of Rivers, and by loin-'Oornbery, son of the earl of Claren- 
don. The king had^ arrived at Salisbury, the headrquarters of his army, 
when he received this alanning intelligoice ; but as the soldiers in mneral 
seemed firm in their allegiance, and the officers in a body expressed their 
abhorrence of suidi treachery, lie resolved to advanj^ upon the invaders. 
Unfortunately however for his affairs, the Dutch had alre^v taken posses- 
sion of Axminster. A sudden ble^ng at the nose, witn which he was 
seized, occasioned a delay of some days ; and farther symptoms of defection 
appearing among the officers, he judged it prudent to retire toward London. 
LmdChurehill, afterward the great duke of Marlborough, and the duke of 
Grafton, natural son of Charles II. who had ^ven their opinion for remain- 
ing at Salisbury, fled under cover of the night to the prince of Orange. 
Successive misfortunes poured hi on the unfortunate monarch. Trelawney, 
who occupied an advanced post at Warminster, deserted with all his cap- 
tains, except one. Prince GeorjM of Denm^k, the king's son-in-law, aM;^ 
the young duke of Ormond, left him at Andover. Every day diminidied^ 
the number of his officers ; and to increase liia accumulated misfortunes, he 
found on his arrival in London, that his favourite d^hter, Anne, princess 
of Denmark, had secretly withdrawn herself the night befqre, in company 
with lady Churchill.(l) All his firmness of mind left him : tears started 
from his eyes ; and lie broke out into sorrowful exclamations, expressive of 
his deep sense of his now lost condition. God help me i cried he, in the 
agony of *his heart ; " my own children have forsaken me !" 

H^ceforth, the conduqt; of the infatuated James is so much marked with 
folly and pusillmiimity, as to divest his character of all. respect, and almost 
his sufferings of compassion. Having assembled, a last resource, a coun- 
cil of the p< ’ 
parliaments 

ir**^**^*J mmmmm ww ■ ^ ^ 

Thinking the sedson for negotiation past, William ei^linued to aflvance^th 
his army, at the same time that .he amused the oomiilssionerB. Though he 
knew thw were aH devoted to His cause, he lo«j| denied them an audience. 
Meam^ Jatnea, distracted by his own fears, and aWed by the/^ " 
preten^M apprehensions of others, sent the queen and the piwce m Wales 
privately into France, and embraced the ertraordinary rerolution of f^o^ 
mg them in person. He accordingly left his palaw at nJ^bt, attended 
tSfby ^^waid Halee: and, in order to complete imprudence and 
de^ai?, be cSimanded the earl of Feversham to disband tte 
the writs for the meeting of the parliament, and threw the great seal mto 

delibewtdy resolved to place the prinM of V the 

throne of he could not have pursued a hue of conduct more ^ 

factual fiir ti&t purpose. Besides the odious cnrumstooM of seeking r^ 
fuge with ilie hJttXthe crown in a ooimtry toting^edior 
power, and recailihg the write for a ^ 
and diswdv, wlddi ensuedoS the sudden diasduton of goveMea*, insde 
sU men look up to WilHam as the saviour of the na^n. 1 he popuJ^ 
rose in I«ndanl and not all to popi* 

rifled the hoasesof theambaasadOT of' Catholic prmoes Md gatei, where 
many rf to i mr— hsd totoJTtoir most valuable eifccts. 
T«riitSnlSw5Xn«^.: The whole body of to people. lel^ 
frua to leebsIntB of tew, Wt general movement ; and new 
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were apprehended from, the licentiops soldiers, whom Feversham had dhl^ 
bande^, without either disarmiiig or payidjifthen^l) ^ 

In order to remedy these evils^ ii)d restore pd lMi ^ranquillity, an offioe 
which seemed now beyond thd power ef the civsqHi||[iBtratei sudi of the 
bishops.and pbers ,aS were in London assembW iniji^dhall; and erecting 
theomselves mto a* supreme council, executed all |ihe functions of royalty. 
They gave directions to the mayor and aldermeirfbr fceepinff ^ peace of 
the city : they issued their comn^ds, whi^ were readife obeyed, to the 
fleet, to the neglected ^rmy of JaMls, and to all the’ ghrruoDs m Enghoid. 
They pedezed '&"my|itia to be raised ; and they puhliwed a declaration,. 
whUm'thiBy unanimously resolved te i^»|dy to the prince of Orange to settle 
the a^urs of the nation, deserted by toe king, through the influence of eyH 
counsellors. > ^ 

William was not backward in assuming that authority, which the impru- 
dence of Jamee had devolved upon him. He exercised; in his person, many 
acts of sovereignty ; and, ■ in orjdei^ to make his presence more welcome in 
London, he is said to have propagated a report, that the disbanded Irish 
had taken arms, and begun a general massacre of the Protestants. Such a 
rumour at least was spread all over the kingdom, and begot universal con- 
sternation. The alarm bells were rifng, the beacons fired ; and men fancied 
' they saw at a distance the smoke of the burning cities, and heard the dying 
groans of those w^ were slaughtered by the enemies* of their religion !(jls) 
Notiung less than the approach of the prince of Orange and his Protestant 
amm it was thought, could save the capital froin ruin. ^ 

William hod ^vancod to Windsor, when^lm received the unwelcome 
news, that the king had been seieed in disguise, by some fishermen, near 
Feversham in Kant, on supposition that he was some popirii priest, or other 
delinquent^ who wanted to make his escape. This InteUi^nce threw all par- 
tita into eoniiiBion. The prinoe^ of Orange tent orders io Jhmes, not to ap- 
proonh nearer fto London thint* Rochester. Bilt the messenger missed him 
on the. way, and he once more entered his capitU mpld the L^est acclama- 
tions of Joy. The people forgot his misconduct fliamisfortunes, and all 
orders of men seem^ to welcome his retum.(8) ^ 

This, however, was onl3r a tran^ent gleam befm gftifw elqpiii. Scaroe 
had the khtt retired to ms hed-(^amher, when^ receiyed a message from 
the prince, desiring hintto remove to Ham, ahoiise behm^png to the^uohesii 
of Landei^e ; and the following night, as he was going ^ reta, \riie Dutch 
guards, without further notice, took pMsession of hiualM, uttfliitisplaoed 
the E n ^ i ah, to the great disgust of the army, and nolneQBaide|abb part of 
the nation. James set nut next morning, hy permission, ihl^Sdchesteri in 
preference to Ham, under a Dutch guard ; uid although eonrilpphd, that he 
could ;zioi do a more actaptahle amrvice to hie rival, and that lie had under- 
rated the loyalty of his subjects, ho still resolved to make his escape to 
France* * . 

The eads of Arran,*Dumbarton, Ayltahury, Litchfield, and Middleton, 
the Jpdlsn^ kird Dundee, and^qther officers of aistinetion, ^ho had assttqhled 
^ Rocheslei; afguedatrenuously against M retolutiop. They represented 
to the king, tiiat tiie epinum of thiuikiOd began alfeady. to'ohange, and that 
evente. W0UI4 daily rwe ih,f»r<sir of his aiUhorlty. The question, eir," 
ui^ Dundee, with all lijt genecous. ardour, " is ighether yen will stay in 
Engin e d ^ Of fly to Fruifif^ l^ethta you shall trust, the tetundng seill af 
natii^ s^'ecj^ or rely^on alonei^pQwerP'^-Hjlre you ouadtt to stand. 

tlJe<,whDleiw^' submit by dagteae Besume 
/tita spwof p jriv ;A^m1IlnnyoufmilhjecUthtl|jBw aUsgianoe: your army, 
tbougii dlihgiicMi IS not jsnnimhited.- Giver^qae your, commission, and 1 
'^willqoueqt to thousanfliof your trt(^: I/irfllv oeriy yeur standaid at 
their head, though England, 'aBd.dri 9 h;hnfrre yen tim Dutch and Ihek 


0) felph. Hl^be. 

«) Hirt. Deicrt. p. 91. . Rapia, rok ii. 161. edit. 
W Burnet, book iv. 
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fH^prince/’ . J#m^8 replied that believed it Haight be done, but that it 
would oeeaakni e «« and^. be’" would not do so much miachief to a 
people who !OOuld to thehr Bmes. Middleton, who saw the 

ftillai^ of this imizdo|ilMB8ed; him to stay^ thoimfa in the remotest part of 
his kingdom* ” Vomr jbjestff/* said he, "may torow things into oonfadon 
" by your d^miture, Isit it will be oidv the anarchy of a month : a new 

govemmeut wiU soon bO settled j and then you and jour fiunily are ruined 

"for ever "(O " ' 

But these animated reinonstranceB odnld not inspire with new firmness a 
mind broken hj apprehension and terror. Afraid of hoing taken off either 
^ poison or ^Srassmation'^^) and mortified at his present abject condition, 
James continl^ to meditate his escape,; and as the hack-door of the house 
in which he lodged was intentionally itft without any ^ard, he found no 
difficulty in accomplishing his design* He privately withdrew nt midnight, 
accompanied hj fau natural son, the duke or Berwick, and went on board a 
large sloop, which waited for Mm in thd'river Medway. After some ^ 
structions, he safelv arrived at Ambleteuse, inTicardy ; whence he hastened 
to St. Germains, where the queen and the prince of Wales had arrived the 
day beff>re.(S) 

Thu^ my dear Philip, ended the reign of James II. a prince not destitute 
of virtue or abilities, but who, as you have seen, was so enslaved by the 
Romish superstition, and^ blinded with the love of arbitrary power, that he 
obstinately violated the civil and religious constitution of his country ; and 
was, thererore, justly depriv^ of the tlftrone. Who had a right to fill that 
throne ? is a question which ire shall afterward have occasion to discussi In 
the mean time, I must carry forward the progress of the prince of Orange ; 
observing, by the way, that whatever restraints mi^t have been imposed on. 
the regal authority- whielr had been abused, the^in^s desertion of his peo- 
ple, though in sdtoe^measune deserted by thenr|, could only have occasioned 
the utter loss of .bis crown, dr havexhanged &e line of succession. 

The same day that J'ames^eft Whitehall; William^ anived at St. James's. 
It happened, to rain tbry heavily, and yet great numbers came to see him. 
But, latdr tbqy%apd stayed long in the wet, he disappointed them. Being sn 
enemy to shpi^ an^ parade, perhaps from n consciousnesB of his ungrao^ul 
figure, and dead to the voifie of popular jov, he went through the park to 
the palaoe.(4) Even this trifling incident helped to alter the aentiments of 
the peo^; and huiug now cool, they judged more impartiaUy. Thev cen- 
tered an unnatoral thing for t^ prince of Orange to waken his lather- 
uiolaw ^oubnC hit sleep, andtorce him from his own palace, when he was 
rea^Y to anbtt^to every thing : they began even to suspect, that this ipsn- 
m urUeniik^ Vould prove to be only a disffvised and designed Hturpa~ 
(iofi.(d) public homes, however, waited upon the prince, and expresrod 

their neal for huiicauBe : and, among others, the s^ntlemen of the law^ wilh 
old seijeant Maynard at their head| who, when William took notice of his 
great said he must have outlived all the lawyers of his timaj wittily 

replied, " I shoidd have outlived the law Usislf, tf y<^r highnesi had not 
"come oyer r (6) » .. ^ 

The only tbh^ that now remained for all p^ies was jthe settlement of Uie 
kiiMdom. Wit£ this view, the peers met in toeirown house; the prince 
laid helm them his Dedaration, n 41 m fimndation of %ir deliberationB. 

the-oeune of debate it was'urge^Thai the king;, bv with^awte, had 
diveiti^ J^meelfwf his miihonty^ and that government itself had sufoed a 
deBuseinlsw.CT) A free parliament was, tberefere,%ledBV8d to be the orfy 
meaimcf olHaiiiing.a legsleetfkd^ ; and thesresi^nf the ishole was, that 

r Duke of B«rwick*t Jfrm. vol. i. Amei II. 1688. 

(7) Claiitndon’i Diary, Doc. 96. 1688. 
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an address diould be presented to the prince of Oraxige, desiring him to as* 
Bume ^e administration of government, and to yummon a convention. The 
offer was toonlliuing to be rejected ; but cautious In all his pro- 

ceedings, ‘judged it still necessary to stren g H fe h tml resolution of the lords 
with the authority of the commons. For "that phrpose, a iudidous expedient 
was fallen upon. All the members of the three last parliaments, wlm were 
in London, were invited to meet, together with the lord mayor, the jcourt of 
aldermen, and *11% members of the common-council. This mixed assembly, 
which was rej^ded as the most equal representation of the people that 
could be obtained in^the present emergency, ^unanimously voted an address, 
the same-lft ^bstance with that of the lpEa|;«and the prince, supported by 
so great a part of ^e nation, dispatched h& circular letters to the various 
boroughs, counties, and corporations in England, for a general election of 
repreBentatives.(l) ^ 

While thf Revolution thus approached to maturity in England, the peo- 

S le of Scotand were not idle spectators. The Presbyterians in that king- 
om, who had long been persecuted and oppresssed, composed the bulk of 
the nation ; and as the prince of Orange was of their persuasion, the most 
fervent prayers were offered up for his success, as soon as his designs were 
known. He had undertaken to deliver ScotLmd as well as England ; and, 
in order to facilitate his views, the popular party, on receH^ing his Dedara- 
tion, dissolved the few regular troops that remained in the kingdom, and as- 
sumed the Veins of govemioent. Thirty noblemen, and abmit eighty gen- 
tlemen, repaired to London ; and^fcHrming themselves into a kiim of con- 
vention, reouested the Prince to take in,to Ms^a^ds the administration of 
Scotland. He thanked them for the trust they had reposed in him, and 
summoned a general Conventioa to ^eet pt Edinburgh. Tkis assembly being 
regarded as illegal by t&einore zealous Royaljets, thyy took little* share in 
the elections ; so that the popular party, or the Wliigs, were returned for 
most places. The proceeding of the members of the Scottish convention 
were accordingly bold and decisive.' TheynCrderp^j||y proclamation, all 
persons between the w of sixteep and sixty to be.Md||^ take tinns^ they 
gall the command of the militia to Sir ^trick of their most 

active leaders : they raised eight* hund<^ men for a uuder the earl 

of Leyen t they impowered* tHe duke of Hamilton, theS president,* to secure 
all disaffected and suspected persons ; and without amusuig themtolves with 
nice distinctions, and the latent meaning of the words, ^ey resolved, lliat 
'^king James, by mal-administration, and by his abuia of pother, had /or- 
•'/ritad his riff At of the crown." They therefore dedare^tl^ Urnoe vacant, 
and invited the Prince and Princess of Orange to take possession of it, 
thengh not without due attention to their civil and rehgious ri^tB.(S) 

In toe mean time, the English convention had met ; and after a long 
debsto, thb commons came to the following/msmorable resolution Th^t 
kiagf^aJMie II. -having endeavouyed to subvmt the constitution, by breaking 
" CoHtraifh(Stwiii/^^^ and People ; and^ha-riiig violated the 

''fundaaiHHtsllBws, and%ldl^|||p mmself from toe kingdom^ has abdtiMded 
^'toe gQfKmment; and'Jhat toe throne is thereby bebeme tiia«ant."(3) 
This resourtiaii was carried pp to the house of peers, where^it met with 
mii^ opposition, and many wivm debates enadra. The most curious of 
these was, Whether any original contract subsisted between toe and 
toe dhopli a question more fit for the schools than a national ajMembly, 
butt which toe vote qf .the oomiiionB had rendered necessary. Alguments 
aiiy^iarely be pn^ucet friim reason, to pre^ a ktod of tacit compaoi be- 
twedd toe sovereign ind toe eubject ; but such eoitoipact bto seldom had 
aim aeloal esistened^ ^ The Eng^ national ahartoirt, Wwever, seemed to 
redlbe sucbd'ixiiiipact: and toese diarters had ill bden. recognised and eon- 
firmed by thj^iir of Rights, a tolemn anj recent tmnsaetion between toe 

fl) ^rnet, nbitup. Echard^ToL iii. 

cS) Mlcarras's JkfiMutes qf the Convention, BneUft, book. It. v. 

(8) JmrnaU, Jsa. 88, 1689. 
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kinffj the noblM^ tt&d the representatives of the people* The majority of the 
]or£b therefore;, dedared Ori^nal Contract ; and the bouse almost 

instantly resolved, had broken ihat edntract.(l) * 

The opposition, howl^^^asd^not end here. The lords proceeded 'to take 
into consideration the word ^divateti, contained in the vote of the commons ; 
and, after some Idebate, deeerted was more proper. The next 

and conduiRng question ^was, Whetherv king Jamesy^ having broken the 
^ original eoniraoty and deeerted the gonefntneniy the throne is thereby os- 
cant T* The question was debated with more warmth than any or the 
former; and, on a division, it was carried by eleven voipes against a vacancy. 
The volte of JJie commons^ was wnt. back with these amendments; and as 
they continue obstinate, e £0e' coi^erence' was appointed betw^^h the two 
houses, in order ta settle ti^e^qentroversy. 

Never perhaps was there a national debate of more importance, or man- 
aged by more able speakers. The leaders of the commons co^nded, that 
althougn the word deterted might be more significant and intell^ble, as an- 
plied to the king's withdrawing himself, it could not, with any propriety, m 
extended to his violation, of we fundamental laws. The managers for the 
lords, changing their^ground, insisted. That, admitting the king’s abuse of 
power to be equivalent to an abdication, it could operate no otherwise than 
his voluntary resmiuation, or natural death, and could only make way for the 
next heir; who, though they did not name him, they insmuated, being yet 
an infant in the cradle, 4 X)uld have committed no crime : and no just reason, 
they thought, could be assigned, why, vfithout any default of j^is own, he 
should Jpse a crawn to whidn Se was entitled by his birth. The leaders of 
the cotnmons replied. That the oath of allegiance, which binds the subject 
to the heirs of thia J^ing as well as to hun8elf,#egarded only a natural demise, 
and that there was ho proyision in law for a ^civil demise^ which seemed 
equiv^Ont to im attainder; - that although upon the death of a king, whose 
admihist^tiOn had been ^eeable to the laws, ibany and great inconveniences 
wovdd be midured, thanrexclude the. lineal successor ; yet when, as in 

the p]^seht case, t^mHjjWle, on the principle of self-presei^ation, Iiad been 
obliged to have ^shS jKe to arms,- in order to dethrone a prince who had^o- 
latM theNmusti^ioh; that the goternment reve^d, m some measure, to 
its -first pfihciples, and the community acquired a right of providipg for the 
public wdfsre by the most rational expedients. 

The ineinbehs the convention might surely establish a new precedent, 
as well as their nmjenthrn 'Never could a more fair representation of the 
people be obtainoa ; and the people, it must be allowed, though they cannot 
ueliDef^ in a body, have a right, on every revolution, and whenever their 
constlt^^bral liberties are invaded, to choose their own governors, as.wettas 
the foi^ of govermqent under which they desire to live, unless the mon- 
strOuA doctrine of many mado for one ^ould be revived. The two hou^, 
howev^. 


without coming W any condusion i but as it waOi mjIjM BibI# 
for tWds&oErto romain long in its presenMu^ wlibmajority olftjtfi^lcTdB, 
id iiSbiisequduQe the desertion of somernKSf 'to the Whig pai^^. at last 
agreed to pais^^ vote of the commons, wiHiout any alteration^ amend- 

This grand joonbroversy being got over, the next question,^ was, Who 
i^oi3dnR the yamdit throne ?^(3) The marquis.of Halifax, in order to re- 
oommend hmui^ to^e ^ture sovereign, moved that the crtfwn should be 
immedittidy oodferred upon t^ Prince of Oraqge. earl of Danby, his 

political rivali^propoBed cwnpftr it solely on the Fi 


and others coa- 


<8) l>ai|ag«ir thsM dsbatM. 
pMecODceruLMthe Wrtfa of tl _ ^ 

bookivA , AakpObr iubitaDtial reaMn for •och 


litM. It se^a somewhat extraordinaiir, th^o loqo^J^ 
I of the prince of Wales; m9re esMcially ^ch ao^uirjr 
med by the prince of Oranae m his Declaration, rh^reaspos 


^SUUPbVUllBl is-iawoe -wo — 

ible to prove an iuiposture even by presiunpuve 
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tended for a regeng]^. William, who had hitherto behaved with great moder- 
ation and magnanimity, avoidii^ to interfere jMibe debates of mther house, 
and ^liann^ing even to bestow caresses (m tEM menters whose influence 
might be useiul to him, now perceiving that he was likely to lose the great 
^ect of his ambition, broke through &at mysterious reserve, and seeming 
apathy, in which he had been so 1^ criled te grt j ^ Halifax, 

Snrewsbury, Danbv, and some other leadingnien, and told thenr|e9iAt he had 
heard some were for placing the government in the handa of a regent. He 
would not, he said, oppose we measure ; bht he thought it neoessary to in- 
form them, that he would not be that regent. Others, he added, seemed 
disposed t^hMse the PrinOess singly on the throne, and '^t he showd reign 
by her couKsy. This he also dedined ; declaring, that he could not accept 
of an authority, which should depend on Ihilif'Will or the life of another; 
that no man could esteem a woman more fhm he did the Princess Mary, 
but he coul dj got '' think of holding anything by apron-strings and there- 
fore, if the^uid not think flt to n^e a different settlement, that he would 
return to Holland, and concern himself no moio in their affaira^(l) 

This threat, though not deemed to be altogether sincere, had its weight. 
Both housM voted, That the Prince and Pracess of Orange should be de- 
dared King and Queen of England and a bill was brought in for that 
purpose. In this bill, or Instrument of Settlement, it provided. That 
the Prince and Princess should enjoy the crown of England during their 
natural lives and the life of the survivor, the sole administration to be in the 
prince ; th^ after the 4esth of both, the throne should be filled by the heirs 
of the body of the princess ; and that, in deflttril of such iswe, Ani^ , prin- 
cess of Denmark, and the heirs of her body, should succeed, b^ore ibose of 
the prince of Orange, by any other wife but the .princdss The In- 

strument of Settlemht, besides regulating the kne of sueoelsion^ also pro- 
vided against the return of those grievances, which had driven the nation to 
the present extremity; and, dithough it ought to have been more on 
this head, it declared, and effectuaUy secured from the JJlgufe encrqirililnents 
of the severed, the most essential rights of the sumeit: ' 

*^ 08 , my dear Philip, was happily termioatedvthe great strugl^ wil^een 
Privilege and Prerogative, between the crown and the people which com- 
menced, a^ypu have seta, wiOi the accession of the family of Stflart to the 
throne ofAsglapd, and continued till their exclusion, when almost a eentitty 
1^ elapsed. The Revolution forms a grand era hs the English oonsldtu- 
tion. By bringing on the decision of many important qoeitiona in fiiVoiu&ef 
liberty, arid yet move by the memorable precedent of depddng one king and 
eattbiig hing another, with a new line of succesaion, it gave each an aaoen^ 
dmstbo popular princ^es, as has put the nature of our goyemntent beyond 
all oontroversy . A king of Englwd, or of Britain> to use the wordl^f my 
lord Bolingbi^e, is now strictiy and properly what a king should ber; a 
memhei^ bulk the supreme membw or heM, of a poUtical body ; dirtinct from 
it, or i^Hiident of He can no longer move in a different ovbit 

hiaimple ; wd^lifl Idme Si^rior planet, .atfraet, repel, and direot 
thrif moUm by his own. JEle and they are parts of the aeme lyftem, inti- 
j,ohied, and co-operating together ; acting end acted upon, 
and limit^, controling and oontrofid, by one another; aOd^when he eeaaes 
to stand in this relation to them, he ceases to stand m Uhe E^tle- 
rn^te, by virtue of which he govema, are his in- 

rtibMwnispl^yccm^rioiia^^ and he nuy fip&t hS right 
unde^hly and effeetuaSy, aa the aidfleot 
But these advantag^^ so^much and so deseirvedly pinds^, aw which can 
ne^fletoo highly vdu^, serve at present only tooon*^^^Eiee im of the Imper- 


^ Feb. 7. 1680. See alMVthe lostnuweat, or art kselL Ja 

w Z)iit€rtaHon oh Ptarties, Let. iz. 
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crown ; and another, abtoivi^'^ tab|)soti7ai that rsijrnn 
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tekioii of all humaii institutions. Happily uoMod as our govemmenl is^ and 
altbcNsgii tfao people «f tfa^ialand have onjoyed^ ^ca toe Revolution, the 
mast {lerfeet of IflRHj ever known among mankind, the^pirit of 

patriotism (whicb* es it ghve birth to that sratem, can alone preserve it en> 
tire) hue ooatituied to d^ne ; and the freedom, though not toe form of our 
constitiitioiJi^is now exposed mudi danger from the enslaving influence 
of thO Ofoi^ dl ever it was fr& the invasions of prerogative or the violence 
of artixtrary JMwer. The nature of this influence, and the mo^ of its opera- 
tions, SB weU as its rise and progress, 1 shall afterward have occasion to 
explain. 

We should now return to the affairs on the continent ; but, for the sake 
of peripiouity, it will be proper first to relate the efforts made by James II. 
for the recovery of his crown. - 


LETTER XVIL 


Xircat Britain and Ireland, from the devolution in 1688, till the Assastx- 
nation Plot in 1696. 


Though the Revolution, as we have already seen, my dear Philip, was 
brought about by a coalition of parties, not by a faction ; thoujto Whig and 
Tory, united by the tyradidcal proceeding oi James, contribute with their 
joint efibrts to that event, the most glorious in the annals of liberty ; yet 
this union was h|||t union of a ey. No sooner were the Tories freed 
from the terintr V arbitrary power, than their high monarchical principles 
began to return. It was the. previdenoe of these principles in the English 
GonvMtian, which occasioned toose warm and contentious disputes in regard 
to <’f the throne and the original contract ; and which, but for 

the nlWwnrj of ihwWhIgs, and the firmness of the pHnee of Orange, would 
havoipplMMd the great work, in which the nation was engaged, imperfect. 

Th^^ fflaposed to nothing lees, as a body, than the restoration of James, 
the TorleiMBalaved by their political prdumces, were startled at the idea of 
breaki^ tM line o^eucoesaion. Hence the ridiculous proposal of a regency. 
And a party, sifieo ‘^xkgprly diatins^ished by the reproacltful appellation of 
Ja£Qifit 04 i eeoretly lurked amoitf the Tories ; a party, who from t^ir attach- 
ment td the' peieon or the femily of the dethroned monarch, and an adhe- 
rence to the monstrous doctrines of passive obedience and of divine indefea- 
sible hereditary ri^t, wished to bring back the kii^, and invariably held, 
that lyiiDe but a Stuabt could justly be invested with the regal autWity. 
Of thu opinion were all tlie bmolea bigh-^^urohmen and Catholics in the 
three kingdoms. Among the Whigs, or moderate churchmen and dissenter^ 
in l^e nu^er, lurked mauy enthusiastic Republicans ; who faeped^ in the 
national foment, to effect a dissolution of roonarshy. 

The contest between these parties, fomented by the ambitious views of 
indivUliialii^ %hidi long, distracted the Englidi government, and is not 
fully owpo«e4, UBxnodiately after the Revolution; aqff threatenea the 
sudaa» aobvenlra of the new esmlishment. TIm aUent reserved temper, 
and sdlilary dlihoi&ti^ ef William, eoriy disgusted the dtisens of Lon- 
don/(t)[||[lj tbe itonre vk^nt Toriei^ who had lost all the merit which their 
party aSgU <Si^rwise have with the king, ^ opposing the dhango 

>n the wodesaion, were eorag|^ at seeHig the ennW of court favour run 
<^hieffyiowaiA the Whigs. The hope of retainingjtnu favour, and Mft it 
the prfecipsJodlM ofSe state (of whiish they had been so long in 
sion, and to which they thouglit themselves entitled, by the snti^fl^f of 
thdt/ftpiilieg, and their superferity in landed property) iw'^protiaiuPlMr 
“afedg motive far oonciimng In a revolntion which they were seneihie they 
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boiild iM prevent. But^ whatever their motives might be for such co-opck 
ration^ they had justly forfeited all title to royal favour, by their subsequent 
conduct* not only in the estimation of William, Imt of all the zealous lovers 
of their country. They reverted to ancient prejudices^ and narrow princi- 
ples, at a crisis when the nation was ready to embrace the most enlarge way 
of thinking, with respect both to religion and government. ^ « 

The church also was enraged at the general toleration 'tvh^ William, 
Boon after hif . accession, very prudently as well as liberally, granted to all 
his Protestant subjects ; and still more by an attempt which he made toward 
a comprehension in England ; while the whole episcopal body in Scotland 
took part with the Jacobites, in consequence of the re-establiwment of the 
Presbyterian religion in that kingdom. This establishment, the Scottish 
convention, which consisted chiefly of Presbyterians, had demanded. They 
connected it intimately with the settlement of the crown;(l) and their 
spirit, in so doings deserves to be admired. But William had little to fear 
from that qimter. The Presbyterians, who composed about three-fourths 
of the inhabitants of Scotland, were not only able to defend the new settle- 
ment, but willing to do it at the hazard of their lives. The state of Ireland 
was very different. 

The great body of the people in that kingdom were Roman-catholics. The 
earl of Tyrconnel, a violent papist, was mrd-lieutenant and all employ- 
ments, civil and military, were in the hands of the same sect. Yet this man, 
who had induced the infatuated James, by working on his civil and religious 
prejudices, lo invade the privileges of the Irish corporations, in the same 
manner as those of England had been attacked by Charles II. and who, un- 
der the plausible pretence of relieving some distressed and really injured 
papists, had prepared a bill for destroying the whole settlqnent of the king- 
dom, as established at the Restoration, and which would nave given to ^e 
crown the disposal of almost all the lands in Ireland ; this apparently zealous 
■Catholic, and piously loyal subject, is said to have traitorously made anbffer 
of his government to the prince of Orange ;(2) and WUHam is said to have 
politically refused it, that he might have a decent pretert for keeping up an 
army, in order to secure the obedience of England, and that he nught be 
enabled, by Irish forfeitures, to gratify his English and fore^ iavouriteB.(S) 

But one who lived at the time, who was no friend to Willian% and who 
h^ every opportunity of knowing the diaracter and eEamining the admi« 
aistration or Tyrconnel, declares that his firmne$s preserved Ireland in the 
interest of James, and that he nobly rejected all the advantagotnu i^ors 
which were made to induce him to submit to the prince of Orange :(4) a nd 
thogeneral tenor of his conduct, as well as the testimony of other contem- 
poaary writers, seems to prove. That the proposals which he sent to the prince 
were only intended to gain time, that he might be enabled to put his govern- 
ment in a better state of defence, and procure assistance from Frtmce.(5) 


Mscpberioa'i Hist, Brit. vol. i. 

Duke of Berwick’s Jim. j. 

In reuooing so circumstantially on this subject. I am less inflaeoccd any desire 
dicating the conduct of William or of Tyrconnel, than of shewing the insufficiency 
of those oTigineU papers, which have been so liberally produced of late years, to alter our 
opinion of the established characters of men : for, as, in the present case, Tyroonoel’s 
to negotiate with William is uo.pnqf of his being a traitor to Janies ; so, in most 


end' inMOtoai anecdotes, wjpich have been'brougbt as a charge i^ainst so many otherwise 
unsulliea reputations, are fitter for the chronicle of scandal, or the memoirs of indivi- 
ouals, than the page of general history, which they can serve only to contaminate and 
penMiK. Little farther attention Bhall,therefore, be paid to them in the body of this work; 
w MHmj isa chiefly for4ts object important events, with their causes and eonseqnenoes. 

' l|Obrow a shade pver the brightest characters, cannot surely be a desiratue employ- 
9 >iea|H|| a liberal. ipind ( vet have some men of talents undertaken this invidious task, 
ami^ltocuted it vnth nnweaned industiy. They who love to contemplate hamaa na- 
ton-on thadark side, w'lU Add sufficient food for their passion in Dahymple’s Appendix, 
and Maophersoiiti OrigineU Papers, Happily,, however, these papers, contrary to the 
dPPpent puroose of the compilers, farnisn arguments for the advocates of froMom, as 
wall u the ahettors of despotism. 1 have accordingly used them as a counter-poison. 
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William^ however, thoufi^h somewhat suspicious of his sincerity, did not 
•light the advances of the lord-lieutenant : he dispatched pneral Hamilton, 
his countiypan and frie^, to treat with him. Hamilton betrlyed his 
trust :(1) Tyrconnd, in conformity with his real views, levied a n*eat body 
of troops, which having no regular pay, were left to live upon the plunder 
of the l^testants ; and these unhappy people, roused by oppression, and 
fearing a ^neral massacre, flew to arms, and throwing themsdves into Lon^- 
donderry,lrnni8killing, and other places of strength, hoped to be Sble to hold 
out till they should obtain relief rrom England.(2) 

In the mean time James, who had been received with marks of the most 
cordi^ affection by Lewis XIV. either from, a sympathy of re^ous senti.^ 
ments, or with a view of making him subservient to his ambition, was pre- 
paring to m^e a descent in Ireland. Pressed by the solicitations, and en- 
^uraged by the favourable representations of T)rrconnel, he accordingly 
embarked at Brest, early in the spring, and land^ safely at Kinsale, with 
only twelve hundred men, all his native subjects, one hundred French o£5- 
cers, and some gentlemen of distinction. Seven battalions of French troops 
were afterwards sent over.(3) But these, and all his Irish forces, were by no 
means sufficient to oppose the veteran army of William. 

James and his adherents, however, had other ideas of the matter. Elated 
at the presence of a prince, who had lost two kingdoms from his predilection 
for their religion, the Irish Catholics every where received him with the 
highest demonstrations of joy. But this rage of loyalty, by involving him 
in measures subversive not only of thtf Protestant interest, but of ^ the 
laws of justice and humanity, has disgraced his character, and proved highly 
injurious to his cause. Having assembled a parliament, consisting chiefly of 
Cat olics, a bill was passed for repealing the Act of Settlement, by which 
the Protestants were secured in the possession of their estates ; and, in or- 
der to complete the ruin of the whole sect, an act of attainder was afterward 
passed against all Protestants, male and female, who were absent from the 
kingdom; who did not acknowledge the authori^ of king James, or who 
had been any way connected with rebels from the first day of August in the 
preceding year.(4) The number of Protestants attainted by name in.thiB 
act amounted to about three thousand. Another violent act was passed, 
declaring Ireland independent of the English parliament.(5) 

While James was thus attempting to establish his authority in Ireland, by 
flattering the prejudices of the natives, William was engaged in managing 
the En^sh parliament, and in conducting that great system of continental 
policy, of which he had been so long* the centre. To both these ends the 
violence of the Irish Catholics, their influence with the dethroned monarch, 
and his throwing himsdf into their hands, contributed not a little ; and 
William, in order still farther to quiet and unite the minds of men, as well 
as to promote his own views, recommended to the parliament an act of ge- 
neral indemnity, and procured an address for a declaration of war^ against 
France. Both proposes were readily embraced. Inflamed with ancient and 
hereditary hate, and roused by recent jealousy, the English nation had long 
been desirous of turning its arms i^ainst Lewi^XIV. and the supposed at- 
tachment of James to the French interest, his bigotry not excepted, had 
been the principle cause of his ruioa Had he acceded to the league of Augs- 
,buM, he would never have lost his crown. Threatened by that league, and 
to strike the first blow, Lewis had sent an army into Alsace, and 
made himself master of Philipsburg in 1688. This violence, which wm im- 
mediately succeeded by others, alumed the emperor, Spain, Holland, and 
®11 the confederate powers on the continent. They saw the necessity of 


(1) Thii treacherv was attended with a very Rtriking circumstance. Sir William 
Timple’ who^M ieJretS^^ king William, Laving engaged himself for 

^e £deUty of* Hamilton, was so much mortified at his 
to bta own life, by leaping out of a boat into the I hames. Clarendon s Utarfi 
(9) Burnet. King. 

Duke of Berwick’s Mem. vol. i. 

> Burnet. lUlpb« King. 

> Id. ibid. 
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having immediate recourse to arms ; and the interpoeitioii of France in the 
affairs of Ireland furnished William with a good pretenee for throwing the 
whole weight of England into the hostile scale. The confederacy was now 
complete. 

But the critical state of his new dominions called off the attention of Wil- 
liam^ tor a time^ from the continental system. The duke of Gordon itiU 
held out tlm^castle of Edinburgh fcur James ; and the viscount Dundee^ the 
soul of the Jacobite party in Scotland, having collected a small but gallant 
army of Highlanders, threatened with subjection the whole northern part of 
the kingdom. Dundee, who had publicly disavowed the authority of the 
Scottish convention, had been declared an out-law by that assembly ; and 
general Mackay was sent f^nst him with a body of regular troopa Lord 
Murray, son to the marquis of Athol, had laid siege to the castle of Blair, 
which was held by some of the adherents of James. Sir Alexander Maclean, 
hy Dundee's order, marched against Murray, and forced him to raise the 
seige. But this event did not decide the contest. Mackay, who had hi- 
therto contented himself with obstructing the progress, or watching the mo- 
tions of the HighLanders, resolved to reduce the disputed castle^ and put 
himse^ in motion for that purpose. 

Apprized of the design of his antagonist, Dundee summoned up all his en- 
terprising spirit, and by forced marges arrived in Athol before nim. Next 
morning he was informed that Mackay 's vanguard, consisting of four hun- 
dred men, had cleared the pass of Kiilicranky ; a narrow denle, formed by 
the steep side of the Grampian Hills, and a dark, rapid, and deep river. 
Though chagrined at this intelligence, Dundee was not disconcerted. He 
immeoiately dispatched sir Alexander Maclean to attack the enemy's ad- 
vanced party with an equal number of his clan, while he himself should ap- 
proach with the main body of the Highlanders. But before Maclean had 
proceeded a mile, Dundee received information that Mackay had marched 
through the pass with his whole army. He commanded Madean to halt, and 
boldly advanced with his faithful band, determined to give battle to the enemy. 

' Mackay 's army, consisting of four thousand five hundred foot, and two 
troops of horse, was formed in eight battalions, and ready for action, when 
Dundee came in view. His own brave, but undisciplined followers, of all 
ranks and conditions, did not exceed three thousand three hundred men. 
These he instantly ranged in hostile array. They stood inactive for several 
hours in sight of the enemy, on the steep side of a hill, which faced the nar- 
row plain where Mackay had formed nis line, neither party dioosing to 
change their gi'ound. But the signal for battle Was no sooner given, than 
the Highlanders rushed down the hill in deep columns ; and having dis- 
charged their muskets with effect, they hud recourse to the broadsword, 
their pr(mer weapon, with which they furiously attacked the enemy. Mac- 
kay's left wing was instantly broken, and driven from the field with great 
slaughter by the Macleans, who formed the right of Duiidee’s army. The 
Macdonalds, who composed his left, were not equally successful: colonel Has- 
tings's regiment of English foot repelled their most vigorous efforts, and 
obliged them to retreat. But sir Alexander Maclean and sir Evan Cameron, 
at the head of part of their respective clans, suddenlv assailed this ga^nt 
remment in flank, and forced it to give wav, or cut it m pieces. 

The victory was now complete. Two tnousand of Mad^a/s army were 
slain ; and his artillery, bagg^, amunition, provisions, and even king Wil- 
liam's Dutch standard, Jell into the hands of the Highlanders. But their 
joy, like a smile upon the cheek of death, delusive and insincere, was of 
shc^ duration. Dundee was mortally wounded, in the pursuit, by a musket 
shot. He survived the battle, but expired soon after, and with him perished 
the hemes of James in Beotia^. The castiie of Edinburgh had already sur- 
Tendei^ to the convention ; and the Highlanders, discouraged by the loss 
of a Imer whom they loved and almost adored, gradually &persed them- 
selves, and returned to their savage mountains, to bewail him in their 
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ioiigfl.(1) Hk memory xa still dear to them : he is considered as the last of 
their iWoes ; and his name^ even to this da^, is seldom mentioned among 
them without a sigh or a tear.(2) Dundee, indeed, appears to haviTbeen a 
very extraordinary man. Beside great knowledge of the military art, the 
taknt of seizing advantages, and the most perfect recollection in battle, he 
possessed, in no common degree, that distinguishing feature of the heroic 
character, the power of influencing 4he opinions of others, and of inspiring 
them with his own ardour, * 

Fortune did not prove more favourable to the affairs of James in Ireland. 
His most important enterprise was the siege of Londonderry. Before this 
town he appeared in person, with a large army, commanded Iw the mares- 
dial de Rosen, de Maumont, {mneral Hamilton, the duke of Berwick, and 
other officers of distinction. But so bold was the spirit of tlie inliabitants, 
that instead of tamely surrendering, they gallantly repelled all attempts to 
reduce the place, and even annoyed the oesiegers with their sallies. At 
length, however, weakened and distressed by famine, and diminished in 
number by pestilence, its too common attendant, tliey were reduced almost 
to despair.^ In order Anally to complete their depression, in tliis frightful 
extremity,' mareschal de Rosen, in the absence of James, collected ^ the 
Protestants in the neighbouring country, to the number of four or five thou- 
sand, without distinction of age, sex, or condition, and cruelly placed them 
between his lines and the walls of the town ; where many of them were suf- 
fered to perish of hunger, from a persuasion that the besieged would either 
relieve their friends or surrender the plaoe. But this barbarous expedient 
liad no such effect ; it served only to confirm the inhabitants in their resolu- 
tion of hoMing out to the lost man- Happily, before their perrayeranee 
utterly failed, a reinforcement arrived irom England with ammunition and 
provisions, axiid the besiegers thought proper to abandon the undertakmg.(3) 
The difficulties of James now cniwded fast upon him. Soon after the 
failure of this enterprise, the mareschal, created duke of Scliomherg, landed 
in Ireland with ten thousand men. But the impracticable nature of the 
country, bis inacquaintance with it, and the declining season, prevented tliat 
able and experienced general from making any progress before the close of 
the campaign. During the winter, however, though his troops suffered 
greatly by disease, he gained some advantages over the Irisli ; and William, 
in order to quicken his operations, and put at once an end to the war, came 
over in person, with a fre*.h army, the beginnii^ of next summer. 

James, on this occasion, embraced a resolution that has been considered 
as rash, but worthy of a sovereign contending for his lost kingdom. Though 
his army was inferior in numbers as well as in discipline, to that of his rival, 
he determined to put all to the hazard of a battle. He accordingly took 

{ >ost on the Bouth$srn bank of the Boyne, and extended his troops in two 
iues, opposed to the deep and dangerous fords of that river. No position 
could be more advantageous. A morass defended him on the left, and in 
his rear lay the villa^ of Dunore, where he had entrenched a body of troops. 
But ,all these circumstances, so favourable to James, did not discourage 
W^illiam from seeking an ecagement. After havi^ reconnoitred the situa- 
tion of the enemy, be resolved, contrary to the advice of Schomherg, to at- 
them next morning, though under no necessity of running such a risk. 
His army accordingly passed the river in three divisions, one of Avhich he 
headed m person. Schomherg, who lead another, was killed soon after 
leaching the opposite bank, but not before he had broken the Irish infantry, 
^he Irish cavalry, commanded by general Hamilton* and the duke of Ber- 
wick, behaved with more spirit, charging and re-charging ten times. But even 
Hiey were at last obliged to yield to superior force. G^erol Hamilton was 
***®de prisoner ; and James, who had shewn some courage, but no conduct, 
bought pn^r to retreat toward Dublin, under cover of the French auxi- 

(1) MS. AeeounU in Dalryniple and Maepherwn. Those of Maepherson are chiefly 
ill tiiia narration. 

Maepherson. 

(3.) King. Burnet. Duke of Berwick. James II. 168e> 
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liaries^ wKo had never been put into disorder. His loss was but smallj not 
exceeding fifteen . hundred men; yet was the victory complete^ as many of 
the Irilh troops deserted their officers during the following nighty and re- 
turned to theu several bomes.(l) 

The 8ub8e(}uent conduct of James was more blamable than either his pre- 
cipitancy in risking a battle, or his behaviour during the engagement, allow- 
ing both to be deserving of censure. No sooner was he informed of the dis- 
persion oFhis army than he despondingly ^ve up Ireland as lost ; and, leav- 
ing the inhabitants of Dublin to make their own conditions with the victor, 
immediately embarked for France, though he had still many resources left. 
By bravely collecting his scattered, but not annihilated forces, and drawing 
troops from ‘his different garrisons, ind^endent of new levies, he might have 
appeared in the held more formidable thaii ever ; whereas his pusillanimous 
flight, by disheartening his friends, and eiicouragbig his enemies, left but a 
melancholy prospect to his generals. 

But these new resources, and the consequences of neglecting them, did not 
occur to a mind broken by accumulated misfortunes. Besides, the fugitive 
monarch tells us, that he had hopes of being able to recover the English 
crown, by means of an armament from France, during the absence of Wil- 
liam and his veteran troops. These hopes however, suddenly disappeared ; 
though, on his arrival at Brest, the prospect seemed to brighten. He was 
there informed, that tho French navy had gained a signal victory over the 
combined fleet of England and Holland, commanded by the earl of Torring- 
ton and admiral Evertzen, and lh«t Tourville was riding triumphant in the 
Channel. All this was nearly true ; and a descent in England, in favour of 
James, might certainly have been made to great advantage, while it was in 
the power of the Fren^ fleet to have prevented the return of William. But 
the flight of that unfortunate prince from Ireland, had so discouraging an 
aspect, and Lewis XIV. placed so little faith in the perpetual rumours of in- 
surrections and discontents in England, that he was resolved not to risk an 
army in such an enterprise. He, therefore, lent a deaf ear to all James’s pro- 
possds for an invasion. He even refused him a small supply of ammunition for 
the remains of the army in Ireland, saying, that whatever should be sent thi- 
ther would be so much loBt.(2) As a proof of his sincerity, he dispatched 
transports to bring off his own troops. And James, labouring under the 
deepest mortification and self-condemnation, was made severely sensible, 
when too late. That a prince, who deserts his own cause, will soon see it de- 
serted by all the world. ^ ^ 

The Irish, however, though abandoned by their king and his grand ally, 
did not resign themselves to despondency, or attempt by submissions to con- 
ciliate the clemency of their invaders, kerning ashamed of their misbeha- 
viour at the passage of the Boyne ^for it does not deserve the name of a 
battle) and anxious to vindicate their reputation, they every where made a 
gallant resistance ; e circumstance wl^ich contributed not a little to aggra- 
vate'the tormenting reflections of James, b^ convincing him, that his adverse 
fortune was more to be ascribed to his own imprudence than to the disloydty 
of his subjects, or their want of zeal in his service. 

After visiting Dublin, William advanced with his whole army to invest 
Limerick ; into which the remains of James's infantry had thrown them- 
selves, whilst the cavalry, under the command of Berwick and TyreonneJ, 
kept the field, in order to convey fupplies to the garrison. Limerick is si- 
tuated on the Shapnom where that iiver is broad, deep, and rimid. Fart of 
the town stands on the Munster side, part on an island in the Slumnon, and 
the castle on the side of Clare. These three divisions were united by two 
bridges. William, not daring to cross the Shannon in the face of the ene- 
my's cavalry, invested Limerick only on the south side ; go that it was in no 
diq]ger of being distressed for want of provisions. Aware of this disaiftvan- 
ta^, he attempted to carry the place by storm, after having made a practi- 

0) Ralph. King. Duke of Berwick. Jamei 11. 1690. 

l9) James 11. 1990. 
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cable breach in the walls. But although ten thousand men, by a kind of 
surprise, made their way into the town, the Irish charged them with such 
fury in the streets, that they were driven out with great Blaughter.(l) Cha- 
grined at his failure in that assault, which cost him near two thousand men, 
William raised the siege in disgust, and returned soon after to England. (2) 

But this repulse though inglorious to the British monarch, afforded short 
relief to the adherents of the dethroned prince. Lord Churchill, created 
earl of Marlborough, who may justly be denominated the evil genius of 
James, arrived soon after in Ireland, with five thousand fresh troops. More 
active and enterprising than William, and even, perhaps, already more deeply 
skilled in the whole machinery of war, he reduced in a few weeks Cork and 
^nsale, though both made a vigorous defence ; and having put his army 
into winter-quarters, he returned to England covered with glory at the close 
of the campaign.(3) 

Ireland, however, was by no means yet subdued. Athlone, Galway, Li- 
merick, and other places, still held out. Athlone was besieged in the begin- 
ning of next campaign by baron Ginckle, who commanded the forces of Wil- 
liam. And bv an effort of boldness and vigour, to which history scarce fur- 
nishes a parallel, the place, though strongly garrisoned, was carried by storm 
and surprise between two and three in the afternoon ; and although the 
Irish army lay encamped behind it, and the assailants, who had the Shannon 
to ford, were breast-high in water when they advanced to the breach I— St. 
Ruth, who commanded the Irish army, and whom Lewis XIV. had sent over 
for that purpose, at the request of James,* filled with shame at liis own fatal 
negligence, determined to hazard a battle with the enemy ; and to recover 
his reputation, or lose the kingdom and his life in the attempt. He accor- 
dingly took post at Aghrim, where he waited the approach of Ginckle. An 
obstinate engagement ensued, in which the fortune of the day remained long 
doubtful, but at last declared against St. Ruth. He was killed by a cannon- 
ball, in bringing forward his body of reserve, and his army was totally 
routed.(4) 

The remains of the Irish forces, and the garrison of Galway, took refuge 
in Limerick, which was a second time besieged by a great army of English 
and foreign troops ; and Tyrconnel being dead, the duke of Berwick recall- 
ed, and the impossibility of supportii^ the war evident, the place capitulated, 
after a siege of six weeks, and all Ireland submitted to the arms of Wil- 
liam. (£) The terms granted to the garrison were highly favourable, not 
only to the besieged but to all their countrymen in arms. It was iigrecd 
that they should receive a general pardon ; that their estates should he re- 
stored, their attainders annulled, and their outlawries reversed ; that Ro- 
man-catholics should enjoy the same tolei'ation, with respect to religion, as 
in the roign of Charles ll. that they should be restored to all the privileges 
of su^ecti, on merely taking the oaths of allegiance ; and that such as chose 
to feliow the fortunes of James, should be conveyed to the continent at the 
expense of government.(6) 

Between twelve and twenty thousand men took advantage of this last ar- 
tide, and were regimented by the dethroned monarch, but paid by the king 

France. Among the most distinguished of these refugees was major-ge- 
neral Sarsfield, whom James had created earl of Lucan. He had rendered 
Mmself very pojnilar in Ireland by opposing the moderate counsels of Tyr- 
oonnel, and was highly exalted in his owa opinion, as well as in that of his 

^ 2 ^ lfm.,vol. i.. 


ft ^****^* “ He xsve out,' tbrousb Europe,” lay* the dulie of Berwick, ” that wn- 
tinnal rains bad been the cause of bis abandoning the enterprise , but I can aflirm 
that not a drop of rain fell for above a month before, or for three weeks after, 
vol. t. 

Wd. The iftkeof Berwick is by no means of ppimon, that, “ the cpwn of Ire- 
depended on the opportnne fall of St. Ruth. On the declare^ 

battle waa already lost, and thinks it impossible for St. Ruth ^ have restored 
“?*tb his body of reserve, which consisted only of six squadrons. J/cot, vol. i. 

>9 "orn^. Ralph. Duke of Berwick. 
vQ .Articles of Capitulation. 
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countrymen^ by his success in seizing a convoy on its way to the Ensdish 
camp before Limerick. He waa^ says the duke of Berwick^ a man of an 
amazing stature, utterly void of sense, very good natured, and very brave.(l) 
We must now return to the affairs of England. 

WiUiam, whose first care it had been to get the Convention converted 
into a ParUameAt, wag soon disgusted with that assembly, to which he owed 
his crown* Tlie obligations on one side, and the claims of gratitude on the 
other, were indeed too great to afford any rational prospect of a lasting har- 
mony : and other causes conspired to excite discord. The Convention Par- 
liament, which consisted chiefly of Whigs, the ever watchful guardians of 
liberty, refused to settle on William the revenue of the crown for life. Not- 
withstanding their good opinion of his principles, they were unwilling to 
render himmdepen&nt : tney, therefore, granted the revenue only for one 
year. The Tories took advantage of this patriotic jealousy, to render their 
rivals odious to the king ; who, although educated in a republic, was natu-. 
rally imperious and fond of power. They representod the Whigs as men 
who were enemies to kingly government, and whom the circumstances of 
the times only hud thrown into the scale of monarchy. And William, who 
had publicly declared. That a king without a permanent revenue was no 
better than a pageant, and who considered so close a dependence on his sub- 
jects as altogether inconsistent with the regal authoritv, readily listened to 
such insinuations ; and, in order to emancipate himself, dissolved the par- 
liament.(S) 

The new parliament, which cofisisted almost wholly of Tories, not only 
settled the revenue of the crown on William for life, but granted liberal sui^ 
plies for carrying on the war in Ir^and, and on the continent. In those 
votes the Whigs concurred, that they might not seem to destroy the work 
of their own hands. But the heads of the party were highly disastisfiedi at 
seeing that favour, and those offices, to which tbey.thov^t themselves en- 
titled by their past services, bestowed chiefly upon the Tones. They ente^ 
into cabals witn the Jacobites, and even held a secret correspondenoe with 
the dethroned moDarGh.(S) The Presbyteiians in Scotland, offended at the 
reservation of patronage, or the power of presenting ministers to the vacant 
Kirks, made by the king, in the proposed establishment of their religion, 
alM joined in the same intrigues. But William, by permitting his commis- 
sioner to agree tb any law, relative to their ecclesiastical government, that 
should to we rnsjority of the general assembly seem most eligible, entirely 
quieted their discontents ; and, in some measure, disconcei-ted the design 
of the disgusted Whigs in En^and, with whom they had entered into the 
most intimate connexions, snd who hoped to make use of the fanatical fury 
of the Scots, in disturbing that settlement which tliey had so latdy foiinded.(4) 

The adherents of James, however, were still numerous in the north of 
Scotland ; and William, by a frightful example of severity, seeraedi deter- 
mined to awe them into aUegiance, or to rouse them to some desperate act 
of hostility, which might justify a general vengeance. 

In cons^uence of a padfication with the Highlanders,, a proclamation of 
indemnity had been issued to such insurgents as riiould take the oaths to the 
Iritig and oueen before tihe last day of December, in the year 1^91. The 
JieaSs of ail the dans, who had bMn in arms for James, strictly complied 
with the terms of the proclamation, except Macdonald of Gleneo : — and hie 
neglect, in suffering the time limited to elapee, was occasioned rather by 
cidwt than design, flis submission was anerward received by the sheriff, 
though not without scruple. This difficulty, however, being got over, he 
centered himself hs under the protection of the laws, and lived in the 
moat perfect security. But ruin was ready to overtake him for his ua^r- 
donable delay in tendering his allegiance. William, at the instigation ss sir 
John Dalrymple, his secretary for Scotland, sigsed a warrant of military 

(1) Mem. rot. i. 

(S) Burnet. Ralph. 

(8) DHlrymple*! ^ippentt. James II. 1G91. 

(4) Burnet. Balcarras. Macphersoii. 
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execution against .Macdonald and his whole clan. And it was put in force by 
his countn^an CampbeU^ of Glenlyon^ with the most savnffG barbarity, ac- 
companied with a breach of hospitality. Macdonald himsw was shoft dead 
wi^ two bullets in tbe back part of the head, by one Lindsay, an officer whom 
he had entertained as his guest : his tenants were murdered by the soldiers 
to whom they had given free quarters : women were killed in defending their 
tender offspring ; and boys, in imploring mercy, were butchered by the offi- 
cers to whose knees they clung !(1 ) — ^Near forty persons were massacred, and 
many of those who escaped to the mountains perislied of hunger or mid. All 
the houses in the valley of Glenco were reduced to ashes ; the cattle were 
driven away, and with the other moveables divided as spoil among the officers 
and eoldierB.(2) Never was military execution more complete. 

This cruel massacre, which shocked all Europe, could not fail to rouse the 
resentment of the Jacobites in general, but more especially of the High- 
landers ; and the dissatisfied Whigs made use of it, in order to render odious 
the government of William. An insurrection, in favour of the dethroned 
monarch, was projected both in England and Scotland. James himself had 
taken all the steps, which his own prudence or the advice of his friends could 
suggest, to render his return agreeable to his former subjects ; and Lewis 
XI V. encouraged by favourable accounts from Britain, began seriously to 
think of an invasion. An army of twenty thousand Irish and French troops, 
under the mareschal de Bellafons, fell down toward the coast of Normandy ; 
James, attended by the duke of Berwick, arrived in tbe camp, between 
Cherburg and La Hogue. Three hundred transports were assembled at 
Brest ; and every thing was ready for the intended embarkation, when an 
unfortunate concurrence of circumstances defeated the whole enterprise.(3) 

Lewis, victorious by sea as well as land, had appointed a powerful naval 
force to support this invasion. But the Toulon squadron, consisting of thirty 
sail, commanded by d'E^trees, was prevented, by contrair winds, from join- 
ing the Brest fleet, under Tourvilfe. Meanwhile the alarm of an invasion 
had spread to England, and the earl of Marlborough, and several other per- 
sons of less note, were sent to tbe Tower, on suspicion of holding a trea- 
sonable correspondence with their dethroned sovereign. (4) Admiral Russell 
was ordered out with the English fleet j and having formed a junction with 
the Dutch squadron, he directed his course for La Hogue. Off that place, 
about four o'clock in the morning, he discovered I'ourville ; who, though 
sensible of the superiority of the enemy, resolved to hazard an engagement, 
in order to vindicate himself from an aspersion that had been thrown on his 
courage by M. de Seignelay, minister for the marine. He accordingly bore 
down in tne Royal Sun, of one hundred and four guns, upon Russell, in the 
Britannia, of one -hundred guns. The rest of the French fleet fell in with 
the English line, and a hot engagement ensued, in which the Dutch had little 


0) £^i{jry into tke Massacre of Gtonco. State Tracts^ vol. iii. 

(S) Stuart Papers^ 1698. Duke of Berwick's Mem. vol. i. 

(4) The earl of Marlborough certainly held a secret correspondence with .Tames, bat 
that unfortunate monarch never believed him to be sinc^e : he suspected “ ^ 
sign to bptray bis sovereign a second time. Admiraj Rnssell seems also 
into th^se intrigues : and James bad no belter opinion of his sincerity. He 
hensive that Russell, as a man of repoblicaii principles, wanted only to “P*“"«®A“® 
yerontent, and to (lebase the crown in the person of foil**' majesty. James li. iw». 
See also Dalrypaple’a Append, and Macpherson's Originat Papers. _ 

^ But whatever opinion Tlussell might hold, or whatever views be 'y 

tain, his conduct proves him to have been an able and fo'thfyl fo bis ci^nt^. 

Nor does any one feature in his character orcircumslancoin bis life, afford us the small lesi 
room to believe, whatever we may be told by the assassi^ of pu^ic 'I'^tue, that he con 
ever seriously Intend to betray that country, and his trust m an H ® „ j 

vying Over the fleet under bis command to tbe dethroned bionarch. ?"• 

pensioner of Lewis XIV. The ambitious and intriguing genius of Marlboroiig i, hit ori 
ginal treachery to James, and bis long and intimate ®o"®»PPo;J®"®®.'*^'‘}j, 



— ui ,»ames, or an aversion aguinsi, iimbuj, - - 

expedition against Brest, under admiral Russell, in 1604. Stuatt Papers^ May 1®4. 
Janies II. iflM. 
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Bbare. The two admirals plied their guns veir warmly from eleven till. (He; 
when Tourville^ disabled^ was towed off by his boats^ and five fresh 
shipS; ^ith a furious nre^ covered his retreat.(l) 

A fog, which fell about four in the afternoon, preserved the French fleet 
from instant and inevitable ruin. But they were not suffered ta escape with^ 
out loss. Four of Tourville’s ships, which had been set on fire during the 
engagement, blew up during the night. Next morning the chace was re- 
new^ ; and the Royal Sun, the Admirable, another first rate, and the Con- 
queror, an eighty-gun ship, were destroyed near Cherburg. The day fol- 
lowing, thirteen line of battle ships, wMch had sought safety by running 
ashore at La Hogue, were burnt, together with twenty transports, laden with 
military store8.(2) James, to the utter confusion of his hopes, beheld from 
the shore this destruction, which it was not in his power to prevent, and 
which totally broke the force of the French navy .(3) 

The adherents of James in England, however, were not discouraged. They 
considered the failure of the invasion as an accident, which mi^nt soon be 
repaia^ and continued to disturb the government with their intrigues. 
Thes^^trigues, the perpetual opposition between the Whigs and Tories, 
and the necessity of large supplies to support the war on the continent, 
gave rise to two great and growing evils, intimately connected with each 
other ; thq nationm debt, and the corruption of the house of commons. At 
the same time that William, by a pernicious funding system, was loading the 
state with immense sums, borrowed to maintain his continental conneuons, 
he was liberal of the public money*to his servants at home ; and employed it 
with little ceremony, to bring over his enemies, or to procure a majority in 
parliament. 

In order to put a stop to this corruption, so far as it affected the represen- 
tativi0s of the people, a bill was brought in for Triennial Parliaments ; and 
William found himself under the necessity of passing it, or of losing the vote 
of supply, with which it was made to go hand m hand. He was beside afraid 
to exert the influence of the crown, in defeating a bill of so much conse- 
quence to the nation ; more especially as the que^n, whose death he was sen- 
sible would weaken his authority, was then indi6poBed.(4) A similar bill, as 
we have already seen, was extort^ from Charles I. but repealed, soon after 
the Restoration, in compliment to Charles II. To this imprudent compli- 
ance may be ascribed the principal disorders during that and the subsequent 
reign. A house of commons, elected every three years, would have formed 
8U(m a strong bulwark to liberty, as must have bafded and discouraged all the 
attacks of arbitraty power. The more honest and independent part of the 
community, therefore, zealously promoted the present law ; which, while it 
continued in force, certainly contributed to stem the tide of corruption, and 
to produce a more fair representation of the people. How it came to be re- 
pealed, 1 shall afterward have occasion to notice. 

The queen, as William had apprehended, died soon after the passing of 
this important bill. Mary was a woman of great equality of temper, anS no 
small share of understanding. She was a sincere Protestant ; and by her 
Exemplary pietv, the purity of her manners, and even by her notable industry, 
she contributed much to reform the court, which had been extrem'ely licen- 
tious durii^ the two.former reigns. Nor was she destitute of political ad- 
dress ; which, ^ the absence of ner husband, she employed in such a manner 
as to conciliate the affections of all parties. But here her praise must cease. 
She possessed few shbiing virtues, or elegant accomplishments. And the 
chanu^r of an obedient wife, so iustlylier due, is shaded by the reproach of 
being Voruel sister, and an unfeeling daughter; who entered the palace of 
her father, soon after he had been forced to leave it, and ascended ms throne 
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with as much gaiety as if he had been an enemy to her existence^ instead of 
an indulgent parent, and the fountain of her blood.(l) 

William apMared to be very much afflicted at the death of the^queen : 
and, however Cttle regard^ he might have for her engaging person, from the 
col^e8s.4^ his own disposition, his grief was possibly sin^re. Her open and 
agreeable deportment, and her natural alliance to the* throne, had chiefly 
contributed to reconcile the minds of men to his government. 1 he Whiga 
could forgive her every breach of filial duty, on account of her adherence to 
the Protestant religion and the principles of liberty ; and even the Tories 
were ready to ascribe her seeming want of sympathy with her father s mis- 
fortunes, to an obsequious submission to the will of her husband. With her, 
all natural title to the English crown expired, on the part of William ; and 
although his authority, supported by the act of Settlement, was too firmly 
establiwed to be immediately shaken, the hopes of the Jacobites began daily 
to rise, and conspiracies were formed ^inst his life, as the only bar to the 
restoration of James, and the succession of his son, the titular prince of 
Wales, whose legitimacy seemed now to be put beyond all question, by the 
queen's undisputed delivery of a dau^hter.(2) 

The most aangerous of these conspiracies, conducted by sir George Barclay 
and other violent Jacobites, was intimately connected with a plan for an in- 
surrection in England, and an invasion from France. The duke of Berwick 
was sent over to forward the insurrection. But the English nobility and 
gentry in the interest of James^ though warmly disposed to serve him , very 
prudently refused to take arms until a body of troops should be landed to 
support them. Finding them obstinate in this resolution, and being informed 
of tne conspiracy against the life of William, the duke immediately returned 
to France, that he might not be confounded with men, whose atrocious pur- 

K had no connexion with his commission ; though he thought himself 
id in honour, he tells us,, not to dissuade them from it.(3) 

In the mean time the troops intended for the invasion were assembled at 
Dunkirk and Calais. Four hundred transports were collected, and eighteen 
men of war were ready to escort them. James himself was on his way to join 
the army, when he was met by the duke of Berwick, after his return from 
EnglandL Though he could not blame the caution of his friends, he was not 
a little mortified at it, as Lewis XIV. had positively declared, that he would 
not allow his troops to embark before an insurrection had actually ti^en 
place. The disconsolate prince, however, proceeded to Calais, in anxious 
expectation of the issue oi the assassination plot ; from which, though un- 
dertaken without his. authority, he hoped to derive advantage in his present 
distressing circumstances. Like a drowning mariner^ he caught at a slip- 
pery rope, and rested his desperate fortune on the point of a ruffian's sword. 
But his suspence and embarrassment were soon removed. The plot was dis- 
covered ; several of the conspirators were seized and executed, and all Eng- 
land was thrown into i^ferment. The current of public opinion was suddenly 
changped. Even many of those, who hated the person, and disliked the go- 
vernment of William, were diock^ at the idea of a barbarous attempt upon 
bis life; and his throne, which seemed lately to sl^pke to its base, was novr< 
more firmly established than ever.(4) 

Admiral Russell, on the first certain intelligence of the projected invasion, 
vas ordered to repair to the Downs. Having hoisted his flag^on board the 
Victory, he collected with incredible diligence and dispatch,^ fleet of fifty 


. A* the priocMi of Denmark hod lonf held a secret correspondence with heather, 
and qbtainM his pardon for her undotifiii conduct, it was presumed she wouloTiot op- 
restoration, by pleading her parliamentary title to the succession. 

C4) BmetTbiJok v. Duke of Berwick’s ilfroi.^ohi.,. James II. Ifl96. A^d »n 
against his person and government,’ William 
which does great honour to his memory. On some occbbiods be display^ wen a gene- 
“W^Mty that claims admiration. He not only pardoned but continued m em- 
ployment Bopet of bis principal servants, after -making them sensible twt be 
quamted with their^tngues I-And he Was rewarded with that fidelity which such hewio 

«®«fidenct deserved. 
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gful, with which lie appeared before Calais : and although he found it imprac- 
ticablctto destroy the French shippings or greatly to injure the town^ he 
spread terror all along the coasts and convinced the enemy of the necessity 
of attending to their own safety, instead of ambitiously attempting to invade 
their neighbours.(l) Thus were all the hopes of James and his adherents 
blasted, by what the French termed his malignant star. Covered with 
shame and confusion, and overwhelmed with disappointment and despair, he 
returned to St. Germains ; where, laying aside all thoughts of an earthly 
crown, he turned his views solely toward heaven. Lewis XIV. who was an 
accomplished gentleman as well as a magnificent king, treated the dethroned 
monarch, on every occt^ion, with much tenderness and respect. But some 
of the French courtiers were less polite than their^ sovereign. ** There," 
said one of them, in the hearing of James, is a simpleton, who ^as lost 
** three kingdoms for a mass 

We shall see, in the course of events, Lewis himself obliged to abandon 
the cause of this royal refugee, and to acknowledge the right of WUliam to 
his dominions. 


LETTER XVII f. 


TVic Military Transactions on the JJojilment, from the Beginning of the War 
that followed the League of Augsburg, to the Peace of Ryswick, in 1697, 
and of Carlowiiz, in 1699. 

1 HAVE alrea^ had occasion to observe, that Lewis XIV. threatened by the 
powerful confederacy formed in consequence of the league of Augsburg, 
made himself master of Philipsburg, and other places, in 1688, as a prelude 
to more vigorous exertions ; and that the alliance against him was completed, 
by the accession of England, in 1689. 1 have also had occasion to notice, 
that the emperor Leopold, the 4[itf|k)8ed head of this alliance, having sub- 
dued the mmecontents in Hungarv, had got his son, Joseph, proclaimed king 
of that country, and the Hungarian crown declared hereditary in the house 
of Austria. 

That revolution was not accomplished without the shedding of much blood, 
both in the field and on the scaffold. Leopold, the protector of Christendom, 
and the assertor of the rights of nations, was hioiBelf a tyrant and a perse- 
cutor. He was still engaged in hostilities withuthe Turks ; but the taking 
of Belgrade by assault. Joined to his other succeaBes, enabled him to take 
part in the war against Lewis, whose vainglorious ambition had alarmed all 
Europe. Beside a jealousy for the liberties of Germany, Leopold had other 
motives for entering into this war. He was sensible, that the Most Chris- 
tiast King, while persecuting his own Protestant subjerts, for not conforming 
to the church of Rome, had supported the Protestants in Hungary ! that he 
had incited them to take arms in defence of those heretical opinions, which 
he abhorred 1 and that, W his intrigues^ he had even encouraged the Infi- 
dels to invade the Holy Roman Empire, the great bulwark of the Christian 
world ! 

The French monarch, trusting to his great resources, prepared himself to 
repel the stozm whidi ambition had raised, with a vigour proportioned to 
the occasion. He assembled two armies in Flanders : he opposed a third tc 
the Spaniards in Catalonia ; and in order to form a hairier oh the side ol 
Germany, he laid waste the Palatinate with itire and sword, aAer faav^ 
made himself master of its principal towns. This barbarous policy, whid 
^ been justly, and severelv blamM, can never be held in too much detesta 
tion. Men, women and children, were driven, in a seveic season, out of .theii 
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habitations, to wander about the fields, and to perish of hunger and cold - 
while they b^eld their houses reduced to ashes, their goods seized, and their 
possessions pillaged by the rapacious soldiery. The terrible execution b^an 
at Manheiin, the seat of the electors ; where not only the palaces of those 
princes were razed to the ground, but their very tombs opened in search of 
hidden treasures, and their venerable dust scattered in the air.(l) Twice 
during the reign of Lewis XIV. was this fine country desolated by the arms 
of France ; but the fiames lighted by Turenne, however dreadful, were only 
like so many torches, compared with the present frightful confiagration 
which filled all Europe with horror. ^ 

Nor did that cruel expedient, so disgraceful to the character of the French 
monarch, answer the end proposed : it served only to increase the number 
and the rancour of his enemies. Though Lewis haa near four hundred thou- 
sand men in the field, he found himself inferior to the allies. Eleven thou- 
sand English troops, commanded by the earl of Marlborough, augmented the 
army of Spain ana the United Provinces, in Flanders, to near fifty thousand 
men. The Germanic body, united under the emperor, assembled three for- 
midable armies, beside that opposed to the Turks ; namely, one under the 
elector of Bavaria, who commanded on the Upper Rhine ; another, and the 
main army, led by the duke of Lorrain, who acted on the Middle Rhine ; 
and a third, conducted by the elector of Brandenburg, appeared on the Lower 
Rhine. 

The duke of Lorrain, passing the Rhine at Coblentz, and the MoseUe at 
Alcken, pursued his march through thte forest of Saon, and laid siege to 
Mentz ; while the elector of Brandenburg, with his own troops, and Siose 
of Westphalia, invested Bonne. Both places were taken; ana the French, 
under the mareschol d'Humieres, though determined to remain on the defen- 
sive in Flanders, were brought to an en^^ement by the prince of Wuldec, 
and worsted at Walcourt.(2) Nor was Lewis more successful in Catalonia, 
where his troops were driven back to their own frontiers by the duke de Villa 
Hermosa ; who pursuing mareschal de Noailles, laid Rousillon under contri- 
bution, and obliged him to abandon Campredon, which he had taken in the 
beginning of the campaign.(3) The 8aQie:t>ad fortune that seemed to perse- 
cute France, feU still with greater weight upon the Grand Sei^ior, her ally. 
The prince of Baden, who commanded for the emperor oh the side of Hun- 
gary, defeated the Turks in three successive engagements. He forced their 
entrenchments on the banks of the Morava, he routed them at Nissa, and 
he obtained a complete victory at Widdin :(4) so that the Most Christian 
king, who had expected a great diversion of the Imperial forces by the Infi- 
dels, now found himself opiged to rely on his own arms. 

The enemies of France were still more numerous during the next cam- 
paign, but her generals were better chosen. The duke of Savoy having 
Joined the allies, it became necessary for Lewis to send an army into Italy. 
This army was committed to the mareschal de Catinat, who united the fire 
of a hero to ,the coolness of a philosppher. Bred to the law, in whic^ he 
would have exceUed, he had quitted that profession in disgust, and risen to 
the highest military rank by the mere force qf merit. He every where 
shewed himself superior to his antagonist Victor Amadeus, though reputed 
an able general, and completely defeated him at Sta&rada. In consequence 
of this \ictory, Saluces fell into the hands of the Fremdi ; Buza, which com- 
manded the passes between Dauphin^ and Piedmont, was taken ; and all 
®®voy, except the fortress of Montmelian, was soon reduced.(5) 

The same success attended the arms of France oif the frontiers of Spain, 
where all Catalonia was thrown into confusion ; and Lpxemburg, who united 
^e conduct of Turenne to the intuitive genius of Cond6, gave a new tiw tp 
her afihirs in Flanders. Being suddenly joined by the maresidial de Boufilers, 
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he ^vanoed against the Dutch and Spaniards under the nrince of W^aldeo : 
and an obstinate Imttle ensued^ at ^eunis^ near Charleroy ; where^ by a 
bold and dedaive motion of hia cavalry^ he gained a complete but blo<my 
viotoiT. Covered from the view of the enemy by a rising ground^ the 
Frencn horse fell upon the flank of the Dutch, while engaged in front with 
the infantry. The Dutch cavalry were broken, and fled at the first shock ; 
but their infantry stood Arm, and performed signal feats of valour. Seven 
thousand were killed on the spot, before they gave way ; and Luxemburg de- 
clared, that the Spanish innintry did not behave with more gallantry at 
Rocroy.(l) 

Nothing memorable happened during the campaign on the French side of 
Germany. The inaction of the allies in that Quarter may partly be ascribed 
to the death of the duke of Lorrain. This gallant prince, whose high spirit 
induced ^ abandon his dominions, and become a soldier of fortune, 
rather than submit to the hard conditions offered him by Lewis XIV. at the 
peace of Nimeguen, had greatly distinguished himself on many occasions, and 
was become a consummate general. His injuries seem alw^s to have been up- 
permost in his mind, except while engaged against the Infidels, when reli- 
gion was predominant. He threatened to enter Lorrain at the head of 
forty thousand men before the end of the summer ; a circumstance which 
appears to have given rise to the report of his having been poisoned by the 
emissaries of Fruice. His letter to the emperor Leopold, his brother-in-law, 
written on his death-bed, strongly marks his charae^li;^ I am ^ing,” says 
he, " td give an account to a morejpowerful-Maste^^f a life which 1 have 
devoted chiefly to your service. Keroember that I leave behind me a wife, 
who is nearly related to you ; children, who have no inheritance but my 
'' sword, and subjects who are in ojmression 
The Turks were no less successfm this campaign than the French. Ex- 
asperated at the loss of their armies in Hunga^ and the neighbouring pro- 
vinces, they had demanded the head of the grand vizier, whic^ was granted 
them ; and the new vizier, being a man of an active disposition, as well as 
skilful in the military art, made great preparations for carrying on the war 
with vigour. Nor did he neglect the arts of policy. The Vaiv^e of Tran- 
^Ivanla having died latriy, he prevailed with the Grand Seignior to declare 
Tekeli, the chief of the Hungarian malecontents> his successor. This re- 
volution, and the successes of Tekeli, obliged the prince of Baden, who com- 
manded the Imperial army in Hungary, to mardi into Transylvania. Dur- 
ing his absence the Turks took Nissa, Widdin, and even Be^ade ; which 
was carried by assault, after a bloody siege, in consequence of the blowing 
up of the powder magarine. All Upper Hungary, beyond the Tibiscus, fell 
intp their hands ; and they took winter-quarters in that country, with every 
prospect of improving their advanti^s, as soon as the season would pennit.(3) 
Amid the misfortunes of the allies durw this campaign, we ought not to 
omit the defeat . of the combined fleet of Eng^land and Holland, by the 
French ; an event which, in speaking of the affiuxB of Great Britain, I have 
already hinted at, but found no oraortunity to describe. The scene of 
action 1^ off Bea(^y-head ;*wherer^e fleet of France, under Tourville, was 
with diffidence attacked by two miroiffie powers, who had long contended 
singly for the sovereignty of the ocem;^ So neat, indeed, had the exertions 
of Lewis been in raising his navy, tm tho mlie^ were inferior to Tourville, 
both in the rise and the number of their ddps^ Imt their dcill in seamanship, 
and the memory of their former exjj^oHis, it Jwas hoped, would make up for 
their deficiency in force. It happ^ed, however, o&erwise. 

After the hostile fleets had continued five dns in sight of eadh other, the 
earl of Torrington, who commanded in chief for the mliei^ bore down upon 
the enemy ; in consequence of eiroress orders to hazard a battle, which he 
had ^hitherto carefully avoided. The Dutch squadron, which tormed the 
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van of the combined fleet, was en^a^d with the van of the Frendi about 
eight o*dock in the morning ; fuid the blue division of the En g lial K before 
nine, attacked the rear of the enemy with great vigour. But uierM divi- 
sion, which formed the centre, and which Torrin^n conducted in person, 
did not come into action, till an hour latter ; and even then at such a dis- 
tance from the Dutch, as to permit their whole division to be surrounded by 
the French. Though the Dutch fought with great courage, most of their 
ships were disabled ; three of the line were sunk in the engagement, and 
three burnt in the flight. Besides many brave seamen, two of their ad- 
mirals, and several captains, were slain. The English, who were in the 
action, suffered extremelv. The French ships were well manned; their 
fire was regular and rwid, and their management of the sails during ^e 
action skilfm and expeditious. Their ignorance of the course of the tides, 
and their pursuing in a line, only could have prevented them from totally 


ce 
ih 

utterly unfit for service.(S) But was atttended with no farther consequences 
of any importance. 

The progress of the French, during the next campaign, was not equal to 
what might have been expected from their victories in the foregoing ; nor 
was the success of the allies answerable to their hopes. Though Lewis in 
person took Mons, in the beginning of April, in defiance of king William, 
who had placed himself Athe head of the confederate army, the summer was 
spent in a state of inaei&ity, and passed without any memorable event on 


although the French were successful in Catalonia, they had no reason, on 
the whole to boast of their good fortune. The conquests of Catinat in Italy 


were checked by prince Eugene and the young duke of Schomberg ; who re- 
pulsed him at Coni, in Piedmont,* and ODliged him. soon after to repass the 
Po. Meanwhile the Turks, on the side of Hungary, lost all the ad- 
vantage which they had acquired in the preceding campaign. They were 
totally routed, by the prince of Baden, at SalanKeman, with the loss of 
twenty thousand men; the grand vizier, the sera^iej^ and most of 
their principal ofi&cers being slain, the remains of their army found it neces- 
sa ry t o seek shelter beyond the SMve.(3) 

william and Lewis, the following spring, set out on the same day to join 
their respective armies, and the highest hopes were formed on both sides. 
Lewis suddenly sat down before Namur, with an army of forty-five thou- 
sand men ; while Luxemburg, with another army, covered the siege of that 
important place, which is situated at the conflux of the Sambre and the 
Maese. The town was strong, the citadel was deemed impregnable : the 
garrison consisted of ten thousand men, under the prince of Barbason ; and 
^e famous Cohom defended in person a new fort, which bore his name, 
while Vauban directed the attack. The eyes of all Europe were turned to- 
ward Namur, where two great kings contended for glory and conquest. Wil- 
liam advanced to the refief of the place, with an army of eighty thous^d 
*uon ; but the strong position of Luxemburg, on 4he banks of the Mehaign, 
which ran between tiie two armies, and tlije unexpected rains, which had not 
only sw^ed the stream, but formed ,Jhrto morasses the adjoining fields, de- 
terred him from hazarding an engagemeidt. Meanwhile Lewis, having taken 
the town, pressed with v^pov the siegd of the new fort ; and Cohorn, after 
an obstinate defence, was obliged to capitulate. Thp, fate of the^citadel was 

Namur, William endedvoure^ to surprise the French am^, under Luxem- 
l>ttrg, at Steinkirk. The attack was chiefly made by the British troops, in 
columns. They pressed with amazing intrepidity upon the right wing of the 
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enemy, notwithstanding the disadvantage of ground ; broke their line, took 
their artery, and. if properly support^, would have gained an undisputed 
victory J But William and his Dutch generals not only'lailed to second the 
efforts of those brave battalions with ftish troops, but to charge the enemy* a 
left wing, when their right was thrown into mBorder.(l) In consequence 
of these mistakes, the battle was totally lost. The English, neglected by 
their allies, and Icit to sustain alone the whole shock of the household troops 
of France, led by Luxemburg, and encouraged by the presence of the princes 
of the blc^, were at length obliged to give ground, and almost all cut in 
pieces. Nor was the loss of the French less considerable. Partial as the 
engagement proved, above ten thousand men fell on both sides, in the space 
of two hours; and the veteran Luxemburg declared, that he was never in so 
hot an action.(2) William's military character suffered greatly bv this 
battle, and the hatred of the English against the Dutch became violent in 
the highest degree.(3) '^Let us see what sport these English bull-dogs 

will make 1" was the cool sarcastical reply of count Solmes, when ordered 
to advance to the support of the Britisli troops. 

The allies were less unfortunate in other quarters. The French, by ex-t 
erting their whole force in Flanders, left their own country exposed. The 
army under the mareschal de Catinat, being too weak to resist the duke of 
Savoy, that prince entered Dauphind, and sufficiently revenged himself for 
the insults ‘v^ich he had received in his own dominions, during the two pre- 
ceding campaigns. He ravaged the country, he reduc^ the fortified towns, 
and sfekness only prevented him fixftn acquiring very important conquests.(4) 
Nothing of any consequence happened on the Rhine, though there the 
French had rather the advantage. The affairs of the allies went oetter on the 
borders of Hungary. Great Waradin, after a long blockade, was taken by 
the Imperialists ; and those disorders which usually attend the misfortunes 
of the Turks, involved the court of Constantinople sn blood. 

Elated with his past successes, Lewis XIV. opened the next campai^ 
with great pomp in Flanders. He went thither in person, attended by his 
whole court, ana smpeared at the head of an army of one hundred and twenty 
thousand men. Nothing less was expected from such a force than the entire 
conquest of that fine country. But Lewis, influenced by motives which have 
never yet been sufficiently explained, suddenly disappointed the hopes of 
his fnends, and quieted the fears of his enemies. He sent part of his army 
into Germany, under the Dauphin : and leaving to Liuemburg the conduct 
of the military operations in Flfmders, returned to Versailles with lus court.(5) 

This unexpected measure has been ascribed to the stroi^ position of the 
allies at Parks, near Louvain, where king William had judiciously encamped 
his army, in o^er to cover Brussels, ana by which he is supposed to have 
disconcerted the designs of the French monarch. But William, who had 
only fifty thousand meu, would not have dared, as the duke of Berwick very 
justly observes, to wait the approach of so superior a force as that under 
Lewis ; or, if he had, he must naye been overwhelmed ; and Brussels, Liege, 
and even Maestricht, must have iallen.(6) This, adds the duke, makes the 
king's departure, and the division of his army, the more unaccountable. A 
sl^ht inmsposition, and the anxiety of Madame de Mointenon (his favourite 
mistress, who accompanied him,l for the health and safety ol her royal lover, 
probably saved Flanders ; though Lewis hhmeH, i|i a letter to the mareschal 
de Noailles, ascribes his sudden change of meases to a desire of peace, and 
a conviction that it copld only be procured by vigorous exertions in Ger- 
many. (7) 

Tne duke of Luxemburg, with the main body of the French army, after 
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liBviaii attempted in vain^ bv a variety of movements^ by taking Huy andll 
threateilhig Liege, te inag tne aUies to an engagement, resolved tojitfack 
them in their camp, wmui they were weakened by detaehments. He aeeerd- 
ingly ffsitted hia poet at H^icheim, suddenly evoesed the Jaar,r and ad- 
vanm toward them by forced marches. His van was in sight before they 
were advised of hia approach ; but as it waa then sdmoat evening, William 
might have retired in the night with safety, had he not denended upon the 
Btmgth of hia poaition and the bravery of his troops. The river Geete 
bounded his right, and ran winding along hia rear. On the left^ and in the 
front of the left, waa the brook of Landen. A thick hedge covered part of 
the front of kis right wing. The village of Neerwinden, with entrenchnientB 
before if, was situated between the left end of the hedge and his centre, the 
right joining the Geete: The village of Romadoiff st^ farther advanced, 
opposed to the front of the left wing, and the entrenchments before it 
Btrotdied to t^ brook of Landen. A line of entrendiments extended them- 
sdvea bebiiid the two villages, and behind these the army of the allies was 
formed: Their whole front was cover«i with one hundred pieces of cannon ; 
which, by being advantageously placed on an eminence, commanded all the 
approaebMiB to their line.(l) 

^0 duke of Luxemburg, on the evening of his arrival, dislodged a detach- 
ment of the ailies, posted in the village of Landen, which stood advanced' 
before Ifee brook of that name. Between this village and that of RomsdorflF 
he (daced forty battalions in the night : he formed his centre of eight lines 
of horse and foot intermixed ; and his horse, on the left wing, were ordered to 
extend themselves to the Geete, opposite their line to the thick hedge which 
covered the enemy's right. About five in the morning this arrangement 
was completed : a cannonading took place on both sides, and the duke of 
Berwick, with two other lieutenant-generals, Rubantel and Montchevreuil, 
were ordered to begin the attack ; Rubantel, on the entrenchments to the 
right of Neerwinden, with two brigades ; Montchevreuil, on the left, with 
the same number ; and the duke of Berwick on the village, with other two 
brigades. The village projected out beyond the plain ; so that the duke of 
Berwick, who was in the centre, attacked first. He forced the allies to 
abandon their post : he drove them from hedge to hedge, as far as the plain, 
at the entrance of which he formed again in order of battle. But the troops 
destined to attack on his right and left, instead of fcdlowing their instruc- 
tions, thought they would be less exposed to the enemy’s fire by throwing 
themselves into the village ; in consequence of which attempt, they wt at 
wice into his rear ; and the allies, perceiving this blunder, re-entered Neer- 
winden by the right and left, now entirely unguarded. A terrible conflict 
ensued. The four brigades under Rubantel and Montchevreuil were thrown 
into coitfiision, and driven out of the village ; and the duke of Berwick, at- 
tfOcked on ^ sides, and unsupported, was taken pri^ner.(iJ) 

Luxemburg, however, was not intimidated by this disaster. He maoe a 
second attem^ upon Neerwinden, and suoCeeaed. His troops again 
expelled, and a third time took possession of the village. The battle now 
raged with fury on both sides. Wifiiam twice Idd the English infant^ up 
to Mb entrenchments, which the ed^y endeavoured to force ; but 
could resist the impetuosity of the French. Their centre being reinforce 
the right wing, opened a W for their cavalry into the very linw of the 
allies. They flanked the Englisk, they broke the German and Spanim Miae ; 
and WilKattn, when bravely advancing to the charga^ with part of h* toft 
had the mortification to see his right driven headlong into the ijee^ 
AU Was now tumult and. confusion* Terror and flight every where prevm^ 
^ ; and besi^ those who sunk in the general slaughter, many were drowned 
wi the river. Twelve ^ousand of the allies lay dead on the field ; twotoou- 
aand were made prisoners : and sixt^pieces of cannon, and eight rnottm, 
^th'about fourscore standards, and^colours, fell into the bands of the 
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at Ne^inden. Eight thousand o/ iis troops slain in teMe, and 
his aniir was so much weakened by the number f^MO wound^, that he 
could take no advantage of the oonsternation of the enemy. Vuring ax 
weeks he continued in a state of inaction^ and Charleroy was the only con- 
quest he afterward made, before the close of the caTnpaign.(S) 

^ On the side of Germany, the French stained the glory of their arms by 
acts of cruelty and barbarity. Chamilly having taken Heidelberg by storm, 
put the soldiers and citizens promiscuously to the sword ; and when the 
massacre ended, rapine began. The houses were burnt, the churches pil- 
laged, the inhabitants stript naked, and the persons of the women exposed 
to violation, without respect to age or condition. (3) This shocking tragedy 
excepted, nothing memorable happened in that quarter. The Germans, sen- 
sible of their inferiority, studiously avoided a battle ; and the Dauphin, after 
crossing the Neckar, and dispersing a vain manifesto, containing humiliating 
terms of peace, returned without laurels to Ver8ailles.(4) The war in Hun- 
gary produced no signal event. In Catalonia, the niareschal de Noailles took 


throughout the summer, were terminated by a decisive action, toward the 
end of the campaign. The duke of Savoy, at the head of the confederates, 
had invested Pignerol. Meanwhije the mareschal de C'atinat, being rein- 
ibrced with ten thousand men, descended from the mountains, and seemed 


to thiieaten Turin. Alarmed for the safety of his capital, the duke raised 
the siege of Pignerol, and advanced to the small river Cisola, where it passes 
^ Marsaglia. Resolving to engage Catinat, he sent away his heavy baggage. 
The two armies were soon in sight of each other, and the French generd did 
not decline tlie combat. The Imperial and Piedmontese cavalry, commanded 
by the duke in person, composed the right wing of the confederates ; their 
infantry, consisting of the troops of Savoy, and those in the pay of Great 
Britain, were stationed in the centre, under the famous prince Eugene ; and 
the Spaniards, led by their native ofHcers, formed the left wing. The French 
acted in an unusuiu manner. They received, as they advanced, the fire of 
the Spaniards ; then fired, charged them with fixed bayonets, and afterward 
sword in hand. The whole left wing of the allied army was instantly broken, 
and thrown in confusion on the centre, which sustained the battle with great 


obstinacy. The centre, however, was at len^h obliged to give way, and a 
complete victory remained to the French. Beside their cannon and light 
baggage, with a great number of colours and standards, the allies lost eight 
thousand men in the action.(6) Among many persons of distinction who 
fell or were taken, the young duke of Schomberg was mortally wounded and 
made prisoner. 

Nor were the French less successful in maritime affairs. Though the 
shodc which their navy had sustained off La Hogue, the fencing summer, 
rendered them unable to face the combined fleet of En^nd and Holland, 
tlw made up in diligence* what they wanted in force. The English nation 
had, with reason, complained of the little attention paid to commerce ever 
since the beginning of the war. Though powerful fleets were sent to sea, 
and some advantages gained on that element, trade had suffered much om 
the irigates and privateers of the enemy. The men^hants, therefore, re- 
solved to keep the richest ships in their several harbuursi, till a sufficient 
convoy could be obtained : and so great was the negligence of government 
that many of them had been, for eighteen months, re^y to sail !(7) Their 
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nunbfiT aocnmulated daily. At length the whole combined deet was or- 
dered to conduct, as far as might be requisite, four hundred merchantmen, 
consisting of Ei^lmk^utch, and Harnburghers, bound for the different 
ports of the Mediternlnan, and generally known by the name of the Smyrna 
Fleet, They accordingly put to aea, and proceeded fifty leagues beyond 
Ushant ; where they left Sir George Rooke, with a squadron of twenty-threo 
sail, to convoy the traders to the Straits. 

Meanwliile the French fleet, under Tourville, had taken station in th^ 
bay of Lagos, rad lay in that place till Uooke and the multitude of rich 
vessels under bis conduct appeared. Deceived by false intelligence concern- 
ing the strength of the enemy, the English admiral prepared to engage ; 
but suddenly perceiving his mistake, he stood away with an easy sail, or- 
dering the merchantmen to disperse and shift for themselves. The French 
came with the sternmost ships, and took three Dutch men of war. 
About fourscore merchantmen were taken or destroyed in the different ports 
of Spain, into which they had run, in order to avoid falling into the hands 
of the enemy. The object of the voyage was totally defeated, and the loss 
in ships and cargo amounted to twelve hundred thousand pounds.(l) 

But Lewis XIV. amid all his victories, had the mortification to see his 
subjects languishing ini,miserv and want. France was dieted with a dread- 
ful famine, partly occasioned by unfavourable seasons, partly by the war, 
which had not left hands sufficient to cultivate the ground ; and notwith- 
standing all the provident attention of her ministry in bringing supplies of 
corn from abroad, in reflating the pric(f and furnishing the markets, many 
of the peasants perished of hunger, and the whole kingdom was reduced to 
poverty and distre8B.(2) 

William, apprized of this distress, and still thirsting for revenge, re- 
jected all advances toward peace, and hastened his military preparations. 
He was accordingly enabled to appear early in Flanders at the head of a 
great and finely appointed army ; but the superior genius of Luxemburg, 
with au army much inferior, prevented him from gaining any considerable 
advantage. The retaking of Huy was the only conquest he made during 
the campaign. On the Upper Rhine, in Hungary, in Piedmont, no event 
of any coiisequenco liappened.(3) On the side of Spain, the war was car- 
ried on with more vigour. The mareschal de Noniiles, having forced the 
passage of the river Ter, in Catalonia, defeated the Spanish army entrenched 
on the farther bank. Gironne and Ostalric fell successively into his hands ; 
and he would have made himself master of Barcelona, had not admiral Rus- 
sel, with the combined fleet, arrived in the neighbouring seas, and obliged 
the French fleet to take shelter in Touloii.(4) While Tourville and d'Es- 
trees were blocked up in that harbour, the French seaports upon the Chan- 
nel were ^mbarded, though with no great effect.(5) 

The glory and greatness of Lewis XIV. were now not only at their height, 
but verging toward a decline. His resources were exhausted : his minister 
Louvois, who knew so well how to employ them, was dead; and Luxem- 
burg, the last of those great generals, who hod made France the terror of 
died before the opening of next campaign. Lewis determined, 
therMore, to act merely on the defensive in Flanders, where the aUies had 
assembled an amazing force. After some hesitation, he placed mareadial 
de Villeroy at the head of the principal army, and entrusted the second to 
Boufllers. Namur on the right, and Dunkirk on the left, comprehended be- 
tween them the extent of country to be defended by the French. Tourmy 
on the Scheldt, and Ypres, near the Lys, formed part of the line. Boun 
flers was ordei^ to asiromble his army near Mons, to cover Namur ; and 
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Villeroy p^ted bimsdf between the Scheldt and thfe Lye, to protect To«r- 
naVj Yprefl, and ]>uiikirk.(l) 

Kiik WilliaJi^ho took the fiold in the beginning^of May, found himself 
at thehead o^pbmy much superior to that of FraafC* In order to amn.io 
toe enemy, andSbnceal his real desigh upon Namur, he made seme arthil 
movements, which distracted the attention of Villeroy, and rendered him 
uncertain where the storm would first &11. At length having cemleted his 
'preparations, and formed his army into three bodies, he ordered the elector 
of Bavaria, with one division, to invest Namur. He himself, at the head of 
the maul body, was encamped behind the Mriiaign, and in a condition to pass 
that river, and sustain the siege, if necessaiy; while the prince of Vaude- 
niont, with an army of observation, lay between the Lys and the Mandel, 
to cover those places in Flanders whkh were most expoBed.(8) Namur, into 
which mareschol Boufflers had thrown himself with seven regiments of 
dragoons, in order to reinforce the garrison, made a vigorous defence : but 
it M'as at last obliged to surrender ; and the citadel, which Villeroy attempted 
ill vain to relieve, was also taken.(3) Lewis XIV. in order to wipe off this 
disgrace, and to retriiate on the confederates for the attacks made by the 
< English on toe coast of France, commanded Villeroy to bombard Brussels ; 
and the prince of Vaudemont had the mortification to see great pert of that 
city laid in ruins, without being able either to prevent or avenge the wanton 
destruction.(4) 

The military reputation of William, whidi had suffered greatly during 
the tliree foregoing campaigns, was much raised by the retakinjp; of Namur. 
But toe allies had little success in other quarters. No event of any impor- 
tance happened on the side of Italy, on the Upper Rhine, or in Catalonia. 
On the sioe of Hungary, where peace had been expected by the confederates, 

. theacoesaion of Mustapha II. to the Ottoman throne, gave a new turn to 
affairs. Possessed of more vigour than his predecessor, Achmet II. Musta- 
pfaa resolved to command his troops in person. He accordingly took the 
field; passed the Danube; stormed Lippa ; seized Itul; and fallk^ suddenly 
«a a body of Imperialists, under Veterani, he killed that officer, dispersed 
his forces, and riosed with success a campaign which promised nothing but 
misfortune to the Turks.(5) • 

The next campaign produced no siCTal event any where. France was ex- 
faauBted by her gi^t exertions : anC the king or l^pain and the emperor 
excepted, all parties seemed heartily tired of the war. Lewis XIV. by his 
intrigues, had detadied the duke of Savoy from the confederacy : he tam- 
pered with the other powers ; and a congress for a general peace, under the 
mediation of Charles XI. of Sweden, was at last opened, at the castle of 
'Ryswick, between Delft and the Hague. The taking of Barcelona, by the 
duke of Vendome, induced the king of Spain to listen to the proposals of 
France ; and the emperor, after reproaching his allies with deserting him, 
found it necessary to acce^ to the trea^. 

The concessions nuide by Lewis XI V. were very eonsideraUe ; but the 
pretensions of the house of Bourbon to the Spanish successien were left in 
lull force. Though the renunciation of all claim te that succession, oonform- 
to the Pyrennean treaty, had been one great objection of t^ war, no 
■ B fito C kwi was made of it in toe aitieleB of peace. It was stipulated. That 
thb French monarch should aduiowledge William to be lawful sov-erei^ pf 
Britain and Ireland, and make no farther attempt to Aisturb faun hi 
‘toe poseession of his kiagdoms ;(i) that the duchy of Luxemburg, tlio 

\A) JIfatL 4e Fwqum*. 

CS) Ksoe'g CampaigHM, Mem. de Fouquieres. 

(8> Id. Ibid. 

U) Duke of Berwick’s Mem. vol. i. 

Heiss. ’ 

(O Lewis, we are told, discovered a>ncb reluctWQjoe instomittuig tolHit artiri«i a"' 
that be might not seem altogether to desert the dethroAed moiurdi, proposed-tlist h" 
son should succeed to the crown of England, after -tlie destb-.of WiitlUMn ; that Williai' 

' with little hesitation, agreed to the request '; that he even solemnly enj^ged to prorun 
toe repeal of the Act of Settlement, and to obtain another act, declaring the pretend** 

5* reiected the offer ; protesting, Tha 
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cauoty of Chinejj Chorlecoy^ Mox^^ Aeth, Coiirtray* and dU'j|]aoeB united 
to France by the Chambers of Metz <and Biisiic, as well as th ose taken in 
Catalonia, during the war, should be restored’ to that Eriburg, 

Bnsgaw, and Phufl]p#irg, should be given up to the emp^qor^ and that the 
duchiesnf Lorrain aw should be rendered back to thew native princeii(l} 

Scarce bad the emperor acceded to the treaty of Ryswick, whica re-eata- 
hUshed tranquillity in the North and West of Europe, when he received in- 
teliigence of the total defeat of the Turks, bv his ams, at Zenta, a small 
village on the western bank of the Tbesse, in the ki^om of Hungary. 
The celebrated prince Eugene of Savoy had succeeded the elector of Sfuony 
in the commana of the laiperlaUsts, and to his oonsummate abilities they 
were indebted for their extraordinary success. Mustapha II. commqpded 
his army in person. The battle was of short duration, but uncommonly 
bloody. About twenty thousand Turks were left on the ^14 ; and ten 
thousand were drowned in the river, in endeavouring to avoid the fury o£ 
the sword. The magnificent pavillion of the sultan, the stores, ammuni.- 
tion, provisions, and all the artillery and baggage -of the enemy, fell into 
the hands of prince Eugene. The grand vizier was killed, the seal of the 
Ottoman empire taken, and the Aga of the Janizaries, and twenty-seven 
basliaws, were found among the sliun.(2) 

This decisive victory, though followed by no striking consequences, by 
reason of the defining season, broke the spirit of the Turks ; and the 
haughty Mustapha, after attempting in vain, during another campaign, to 
recover the laurels he had lost at Zent^j agreed to listen to proposals of 
peace. The plenipotentiaries of the belligerent ^wers accordingly met at 
Carlowitz, and signed a treaty ; in which it was stipulated, thct all Hungar}% 
on this side the Siave, with Transylvania and Sclavmjia, should be cedei^o 
the house of Austria ; that the Russians should remain in possession of Azopfa, 
on the Palus Majotis, which had been taken by their young sovereign Peter I. 
afterward styled the Great ; that Kaminiec mould be restored to the Poles ; 
and that the Venetians, who had distinguished themselves during the letter 
years of the war, should be gratified with all the Morea, or ancient Pelopon*. 
iiesus, and with several pla^s in Dalmatia.(3) 

Thus, my dear Philip, was general tranquillity again restored to Europe. 
But the seeds of future discord, as we shall soon have occasion to notice, 
were already sown in every corner of Christendom. It was but a dmusive 
calm before a more violent storm. It will however afford us leisure to cany 
forward the Progress of Society. 


LETTER XIX. 


VYic i^roorest of Socit*^ in Europe from the Middle of the Sixteenth to the 
End of the Seventeefith Century. 


Abobtt the middle of the the sixteenth century, os we h^e formerly seen^t) 
Society had attained a very high degree of perfection m Italy. Soon amm 
that sera, the Italian states began to decline, and the other EuropMiNm- 
tkms, tk fto eewparatively barbarous, to advance towards rOTneme^ rAme^ 
tshese, the French to^ the lead : for althou^ the Spanish nobility during 
the rekn of Charles V. and those of his immediato succesww^ww jwr- 
hs^S the meet poiished and enlightened set of men 4m this side ,of the A^, 

leful proposal in favour of his 
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tlt§ grefit l>ody of tlie nation then waa^ • as it still continues^ sunk in igno« 
ftnoe^ superstition, andharbarism. And the secluded condition of the wo- 
men, ifi Mth S pjun and Italy, was a farther barrier against true politeness. 
That g^rand obstmction to elegance and pleasure was effectually removed, 
in the intermediate kingdom, by the gallant Francis I. Anne Of Brittany, 
wife of Charles VIII. and Lewis Xlf. had introduc^^ the custom of ladies 
appeari]^ publidy at the French court : Francis encouraged it ; and by fa- 
muiamlng the intercourse of the sexes, in many bfUliant assemblies and 
gay circles, threw over the manners of ^e nation those bewitching graces 
that have so long attracted the admiration of Europe. 

But this iimovation, like most others in civil life, was at first attended 
withvseveral inconveniences. As soon as familiarity had worn off that re- 
s^t, approaching to adoration, which had hitherto been paid to the women 
oi rank, the advances of the men became more bold and licentious. No 
longer afiaid of offending, they poured their lawless passion in the ear of 
beauty ; and female innocence, unaccustomed to such solicitations, was un- 
able to resist the seducing lan^age of love, when breathed from the glow- 
ing lips of youth and manhood. Not only frequent intrigues, but a g^ross 
sensuality was the consequence; and the court of France, during half a 
century, was little better than a common brothel. Catharine of Medicis en- 
couraged this sensuality, and employed it as the engine for perfecting her 
system of Machiavelian policy. By the attractions of her fair attendants, 
sue governed the leaders of the Hugonot faction, or by their insidious ca- 
resses obtained the secrets of her enemies, in order to work their ruin ; to 
bring them before a venal tribunal, or to take them off by the more dark 
and common instruments of her S^ition, poison, and the stiletto. Mur- 
ders were hatched in the arms of and massacre planned in the cabinet 
of nleasure. 

On the accession of Henry IV^iUid the cessation of the religious wars, 
gallantry began to assume a mildet* form. The reign of sensuality continu- 
ed, but it was a sensuality mingled with sentiment, and connected with he- 
iroism.^ Henry himself, though habitually licentious, was often in love, and 
sometimes foolishly intoxicated with that passion, but he was always a king 
and a soldier. His courtiers, in like manner, were freouently dissolute, but 
never effeminate. The same beauty that served to solace the warrior after 
his toils, contributed also to inspire him with new courage. Chivaby seemed 
to revive in the train of libertinism ; and the ladies acquiring more know- 
ledge and experience, from their more eaidy and frequent intercourse with 
our sex, became more sparing of their favours. 

Gallantry was formed into a system during the reign of Lewis XIII. and 
love was analysed with all the nicety of metaphysics. The faculties of the 
two where whetted, and their manners polished, by combating each 

other. Woman was placed beyond the reach of man, without the help of 
grates or bars. In the bosom of society, in the circle of amusement, and 
even in the closet of assignation, she set him at defiance; and while she 
listened to his fond request, she was deaf to his suit, unless when presented 
under the sanction of virtue, rad recommended by sentiment. 

Tins tender sentiment, so inuch talked of in France, so little felt was 

t ied to an enthusiastic passion, during the regency of Anne of Austria, 
le civil wars that disfi^red the beginning of the reign of Lewis XlV. 
all things were conducted by women. The usual time for deliberation 
WM uddnigfat ; and a lady in bed, or on a sofa, was the soul of the council. 
There' she determined lo fight, to negotiate, to embroil, or to accommo- 
date matters irith the court ; and as love presided over bH those consulta- 
tions, secret aversions or attachments frequently prepared the way for the 
greateM events. A revolntfon in the heart of a woman of fashion, ftoost 
always announced a change in public affairB.(l) 

dX Every one bad her draartment and her dominion. Madame de Montbason/fiiir 
and uiowy, gorbrned the duke of Beaufort; Madame de Longueville, the duke of fio' 
che te aeauit; Madame de Cbatillon, Nemours and^ondd : MMemoitelle de Chevreuse, 
the Coadjutor, afterward Caidiaal deReta; Mademoiselle de Saujon, devout and ten- 
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The ladiefl ofNm Appeared openlv at the head of factions, adorn^ wHh 
the emi^pis of l^r party ; visitea the troops, and presided at boonoils of 
war, ^hile their lovers spoke as seriously of an assignation, as of tfte issue 
of a campaign. Hence the celebrated verses of the philosophical duke de 
Rochefoucault to the duchess of Longueville ; 

Pourmei'iUr son'eaUi', pour plaire h ni beaux yeux, 

Pat fait la guerre aUx rou,je Vauroxt fait aux aieux f 

** To merit that heart, and to please those bright eyes, 

I made war upon kings ; I*d have warr'd 'gainst the skies I" 


Erery thing connected with gallantry, how insi^ificant soever in itself, was 
considered as a matter of importance. The duke de Bellegard, the declar- 
ed lover of the queen-regent, in taking leave of her majesty to take upon 
him the command of an army, b^ged as a particul^ favour that she would 
touch the hilt of his sword. And M. de ChatUlon, who was enamoured of 
Mademoiselle de GTuerchi, wore one of her garters tied round his arm in 
battle.(l) 

But this serious gallantry, which Anne of Austria had brought with her 
from Spain, and which was so contrary to the genius of the Frencfi nation, 
vanished with the other remains of barbarism on the approach of the bright 
days of Lewis XIV. when tlie glory of France was at its heiuht, and the 
Frencli language, literature, arts, and manners, were perfected. Ease was 
associated with elegance, taste with faslyon, and grace with freedom. Love 
spoke once more the language of nature, while decency drew a veil over sen- 
suality. Men and women became reasonable beings, and the intercourse be- 
tween the sexes a school of urbanity ; .where a mutual desire to please gave 
smoothness to the behaviour ; and mutual esteem, delicacy to the mind and 
sensibility to the heart.(2) 

Nor was the refinement in manners during the reign of Lewis XIV. con- 
fined merely to the intercourse between the sexes, or to those habits of ge- 
neral politeness produced by a more rational system of gallantry. Duels, as 
we have frequently had occasion to observe, were long permitted by the laws 
of all the European nations, and sometimes authorised by the magistrate, 
for terminating doubtful questions. But single combats, in resentment of 
private or personal injuries, did not become common till the reign of Fran- 
cis I. who, in vindication of his character as a gentleman, sent a cartd of 
defiance to his rival, the emperor Charles V. The example was contagious. 
Thenceforth every one thought himself entitled to draw his sword, and to 
call on his adversary to make reparation for any affront or injury that seemed 
to touch his honour. The introduction of such an opinion among men of 
fierce courage, lofty sentiments, and rude manners, was productive of the 
most fatal consequences. A disdainful look, a disrespectful word, or even a 
haughty stride, was sufficient to provoke a challenge. And much of the best 
blood in Christendom, in defiance of the laws, was wantonly spilt in these 
frivolous contests, which, toward the dose of the sixteenth century, were 
Bcpcelyless destructive than war itself. But the practice of duelling though 
alike pernicious and absurd, has been followed \>f some beneficial enects. Jit 
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hm made men moraf )cy^eoUUe la behaviour to ^ueh other, ^a osteh 
taiSott^te doUvetmitiiai^ imd-inove tender of living dimctmra, hat fqme^ 
of feimae reputalfon; and the gtontleneia of manaera iatroduised by tbia re 
atraint, at the auve time that it haa ebftlributed to aooial hnippineaaj haa reff 
dered duels themselves less freaaent^ by removing the causea of ofience. 

The progress of arts and literatura, in France, kept pace with ^e pro 
gross of manners. As earijtas t^ rei^ of Fracncisl. who is deaervedl] 
styled the Father the I^itteh mtuesy a bett^ taste' in composition ‘ha< 
been introduced. RabekUi and Montaigne, whose native humour atsA goot 
sense will ever make them ba ranked among the greatest, writers of thei 
nation, gave a beginning to the French prose ; and French, verse was gra 
dually polished by Marot, Ronsard, and Malherbe, while prose received nev 
graces from Voiture and Balzac. At length CorneiHe proauccKl the CtVf, am 
Pascal the Provincial Zettere. The former is still justly admired as a graai 
effort of poetical genius, bodi with remd to style and matter ; and the tat- 
ter continues to be^univelrsally regarded as a model of prose composition, ai 
well as of delicate raillery and sound reasoning. 

The Obsertatione of the French Academy on the Cid, are a striking proOi 
of the rapid progress of taste in modem times, as the Vinna of the same au- 
thor is of the early perfection oftoe French stage. These observations wen 
msBde at the desire of cardinal mchelieu, who had established, in that 
A cademy of Seicttcei and Belles Lettres ; and who, not satisfied with being 
reputed, what he certainly was, the most penetrating statesman in Europe 
was also ambitious of being thought what he was not, the most elegant poei 
in France. He was more jealous of the fhme of Corneille, than of me poWei 
of the house of Austria, and affairs stood stUl while he was co.ucerting the 
eriticism on the Cid.(l) 

That criticism contributed greatly to the improvement of polite literature 
in France. Corneille was immediately followed by Moliere, Radiie, Qui- 
naut, Boileau, la Fontaine, and all the fine writers who shed lustre over the 
eariy part of the reign of Lewis XIV. The language of the tender passionsj 
little understood Oven by Corneille, was succerauUy copied by maoame De 
la Fayette in her ingenious novels, and afterward no less happily introduced 
on the stage by Racine ; especially in his two pathetic tragedies, Phedru 
and A ndromache. The glaring figures of discourse, the pointed antithesisj 
the ^gle of words, ana every species of false wit and false refinement, 
which prevailed during the former re^, were banished with the romantic 
gallantry that had intr^uced them : and composition, like mtumers, return^ 
in appearance to the simplicity of nature, a^rned but not disguised by wt. 
This elegant simplicity is more particularly to be found in the tragedies of 
Racine, the fables pf La Fontaine, and the comedieB of Moliere, whose won- 
derful talent for ridiculing whatever is affected or incongruous in behaviour, 
as well as of exposing vice and folly, contributed not a little to that happy 
change which now took place in the manners of the French nation. 

The same good taste e^nded itself to all the fine arts. Several magnifi- 
cent edifices were raised in the most correct style of architecture ; sculpture 
perfected by Gerardonp of whose skill the mausoleum of cardinal J^che- 
iieu' 18 a lasting monument ; Poussin equalled Raphael in some branches of 
while Rubens and Vandyke displayed the glories of thq Flemish 
raool ; and LuUi set to excellent music the simple and passionate eperoff of 
Quinaut. France, and the neighbourii^ provinces, toward the latter part 
Of the serenteenth century, were what Italy had been a emrtury before, the 
favotirite abodes of dasaical elegance. 

The progress of taste and politeness were less rapid in the north ef Eu- 
rope, during the period under review. Germany and l^e adjidnlfag coun- 
tries, from the league.of Smdkalde to the peace ox Westphalia, was' a perper 
tual scene either of religious wars or religious di^iM^a .]^t th^ disputes 
tended to enlighten tiie human mind, and those #sirs to invigorate thebhii- 
m'an charact^, as well as to perfect the military science; fui advantage in 

O) FontenslJc, Mem, de V Acad, France. 
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did 


^ ^ icicM&ce is ntit only necessaiy to pro- 
tect iag^tucy agunst force^ jbut intimately connected ifitli several mers 
(sonduciye to the faappinm of mankind. < ^1 the powers of the soul were 
rous^» and aU the emotionaof the heart, called forta. Courage ceased to be 
an enthusiaatic energy or rapacious impulse : it became a steady effort in 
vindication of the dearest interests of society. Xo longer the slaves of su- 
perstition^ of blind belief^ or blind opinion, determined and intelligent men 
firmly asserted their dvil and religious rights. And Germany produced 
consummate generals, sound politicians, deep divines, and even acute philo- 
sophers, before dte made any advances in the Belles Lettres. The reason 
is obvious. 

The revival of learning in Europe had prepared the minds of men for re- 
ceiving the doctrines of the reformation, as soon as they were promulgated ; 
and instead of being startled when the daring hand of Luther drew ainde, or 
rather rent the veil that covered established errors, the genius of the age, 
which had encouraged the attempt, applauded its success. Even before the 
appearance of Luther, Erasmus had confuted, with great eloquence and force 
of reasoning, several tenets of the Romish church (though it does not ap- 
pear that he had any intention of overturning the established system of re- 
ligion), and exposed others, as well as the learning of the schools, wi^ much 
wit and pleasantry, to all the scorn of ridicule. Luther himself, though a 
stranger to elegance or taste in composition, zealously promoted the study 
of ancient literature, as necessary to a righ^ understanding of the scriptures, 
which he held up as the standard of religious truth. A knowledge of the 
Greek and Latin languages became common among the reformers: and 
though in general little capable of relishing the beauties of the classics, they 
insensibly acquired, by perusing them, a dearness of reasoning and a free- 
dom of thinking, which not omy enabled them to triumph over their anta-'. 
gonists, but to mvestigate with accuracy several moral and political subjects. 

These, instead of polite literature, employed the thoughts of those, who 
were, not alt(^ther immersed in theologit^ controversy ; and the names of 
Grotius and Fuffendorf are still mentioned with respect. They delineated, 
with no small degree of exactness, the great outlines of the human charac- 
ter, and the laws of civil society : it was reserved for latter writers, for Smith 
and Ferguson, Montesquieu and Helvetius, to complete the picture. Their 
principles they derived partly from general reasoning, and partly from the 
political situation of Europe m that age. In Germany and the United Rrof 
vinces, Protestants and ^tholica were every where blended ; and the fatal 
experience of the destructive effects of persecution, not any profound inves- 
ti^ion, seems first to have suggested the idea of mutual toleration, the 
most important principle established the political and controversial writers 
of the seventeenth century. Tliis subject demands particular attention. ' 

In the present age it may seem incredible, and more especially in England, 
where the idea of toleration is become familiar, and where its beneficial 
eff^s are felt, that men should ever have been persecuted for their specu- 
lative opinions ; or that a method of terminating their difference, so agree- 
able to the mild and cdiaritable spmt of Christianity, did not immediately 
occur to the contending parties. But in order to be able to judge properly 
of this matter, we must transport ourselve back to the sixteenth century, 
when the sacred rights of conscience and of private judgment, obvioud as 
they now appear, were little understood ; and when not only the idea of to- 
leration, but even the word ite^ in the sense now affixq^ to it, was unknown 
among Christiaas. The cause of such singularity deserves to be traced. 

Among the atlcient Heathens, whose deities were all local and tutelary, 
diversity of sentilnentB concerning the object or rites of religious wor^ip. 
^^cms to hai^ been im> eoufoe animosity ; because the acknowledging of 
veneeatioA to1m 4ii*tD««|ypsO God, did not imply a denial of the existence 
of anyothtt were the modes and rites of worship esta- 

blidied in one country/ incompatible with those of other nations. ^Therefore 
errors in ti^efir system were of such a nature as to he eOnsis^ 

^nt with concord : and notwithstanding the amazing number of their divini* 
Voi. 11. ' sE 
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ties, as well «a the infiiiita varietf elT their oaremoniee^ a toeililSe ai^ Idle- 
rating spirit suWalhd ahnost imiversally in world. Bilt Umi the 

jireariierB of the gospel declare^ one Supreme beuig to be the; sole elgect 
of religious veneration, 'and prescribed the form of worship mostaoceptable 
to him, whosoever admitted the truth of it, conseiiuentlj heldaVery other 
mode of religion to be absurd and impious. Hence the zeal of the firri oon- 
verts to the Christian faith, in propagatiim its doctrines, and the e^our 
with which they endeavoured to overturn aU other forms of worship* That 
ardour, and not, as commonly supposed, their religious i^stem, drew upon 
them the indignation of the civil power. At len^i^, as formerly observed, 
Christianity Bonded the throne ot the Cssars, and the Cross was exalted in 
the oapitol.fl) But although numbers, imitating the example of the court 
(which conned its' favours chiefly to the followers of the new religion), 
crowded into the church, many still adhered to the ancient Worship. En- 
raged obstinacy, the ministers of Jesus forgot so far the nature of 

their opfc lpfiuion, and the means which they ought to have employed for 
that they armed the imperial power against those jun- 
happjrMVt^#^ us they could not persuade, they endeavoured to compel 
them - 

In the mean time, controversies, concerning articles of faith, multiplied 
among the Christians themselves ; and the same compulsive measures, the 
same punishments, and the some threatenings, which had been directed 
^imnst infidels and idolatera, werp ako made use of ^against heretics, or those 
who differed from the established ch^nriSi in ngiatters ^ Worship or doctrine. 
Every zealous disputant endeavour^ ,tp i&test^' thcriril ma^trate in his 
cause, and several employed, in to crush or ex- 

tirpate their opponents.(3) In prder'^teimidBte AisafinsionB, which 
•every where desolated the Christian wmd, wlo their own con- 

seq^uence, the bishoM of Rome put in thdk In 

articles of faith, and decidli^ mifdly on all poRi^«fwalf^tay : 
as the pretension was, they so far imiKMedfii nanikiiid, as 

to get It recojpised. Perhaps a latent semof the^Bebesrity of^uxiiverBal 
fre^om, or of some fixed standard in matteiliNfef^fBRglitti, mlghthmist the de- 
ceit. But however that may have been, itrls iWBe|tp ftat ^e remedy was 
worse than the disease. If wars and bloodsK^ Weiw^^tob common Aects 

the diyerrity of opinions arising from different !|nb^re"tattonB of^aorip- 
tiure, and of heredity princes sometimes embrBriliit>^^opinion, waiiRmeB 
another, a total extinction of knowled^ and^nfijpmBliNi of evei^ nobfe vir- 
tue, was the consequence of the paw was hria not only a 

resisting of truth, but an act of rebei&ba ^itist^e sacred authority of tnat | 
unerring tribunal, to deny any doctri^ to wh|feh it had given the lanetion of 
its approbation ; and the secular powers of which, by various wrtt, popes 
had acquired the absolute directipn in every country, waa intftan vexerted 
to avenge both crimes. A despotism more complete was eetahliahed than 
that of the Romish dominion, and more, debasing es we have seen, than any 
specie^ of civi} tyranny. 

To tluB spizkuql despbUsm had Europe been subieeted for sevml oentu- 
xies, before any one ventured to call in question the authority on which it 
was founded. Even after the ssra of the rsgnriiiation, a-i^t to extirpate 
tfrror by /orcc was univenally allowed to he'UlM^i^yile^ oi those who poa* 
cessed nie knowledge of truth ; and as every ^i i^S f^riatiana befievad that 
waa thrir peculiaf gift, they all claimed apMNpPrasedi aa fiar asrthay vrers 
^le, t|he prerogativea which it waa auppoaeff# bonvey^ The |touui-:eatho- 
Boo, ai their system rested on the d6^oiil*i^ an IfifaUibleiiiritei^ never 
doubted but truth was on their aide, and op^y cailled on the msupmr to 
repelmie imploas and heretical inhovatora^ had risen opiteilaatit. The 
Protestf^ts, no less confident that their domlifeMw ib«Msd$ «qulr^ 
with eqW zeal, the princes of their party t(yy||pauch aa priiiaiiieddo dk- 

Al Part 1. Let i. ~ 
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equalling the refonqera in those talents which had procured them respect ; 
the necessity of acquiring the knowledj^ requisite for defending'^their own 
tenetiFj or rating the arguments of their opponents^ together witn the eixiu- 
lation natural between two rival churches^ engaged the popish clergy to ap. 
ply themselves to the study of useful science^ which they cultivate4 with 
such assiduity and success, that they gradually grew as eminent in literature 
as they were formerly remarkable for ignorance. And the same principle, 
proceeding from the same source, hath occasioned- a change no less salutary 
in their manners. 

Various causes, which I have had occasion to enumerate in the course of 
my narration, had concurred in producing great licentiousness, and even a 
total dissoluteness of manners among the Romish ecclesiastics. Luther and 
his adherents began their attacks upon the church with such vehement in- 
vectives against these, that, in order to remove the scandal, and silence those 
declamations, more decency of conduct was found necessary. And the prin- 
cipal reformers were so eminent, not only for tlie purity but even austerity 
of their manners, and had acquired • such reputation among the people on 
that account, that the popish clergy must have soon lost all credit, if they 
had not endeavoured to conform, in some measure, to the standard held up 
to them. They were beside sensible, that all their actions fell under the 
severe inspection of the Protestants, whom enmity and emulation prompted 
to observe, and to display the smallest vice or impropriety in their conduct, 
with all the cruelty of revenge and all the exultation of triumph. Hence 
they became not only cautious tb avoid such irrepilfirities as must give 
offence, but studious to acquire the virtues that might merit praise. 

Nor has the influence of the reformation been felt only by the inferior 
members of the Romish church : it has extended to the sovereign pontiffs 
themselves. Violations of decorum, and even trespasses a^nst moj^ty, 
which passed without censure in those ages, when neither toe power of tlic 
popes, nor the veneration of the people tor their character had any bounds ; 
when there was no hostile eye to observe the errors in their conduct, nor any 
adversary jealoils to inveigh against them, M'ould now be liable to the se- 
verest animadversion, and excite general indignation and horror. The 
popes, aware of this, instead of rivalling the courts of temporal princes in 
gaiety, or surpassing them in licentiousness, have studied to assume man- 
ners more suitable to their ecclesiastical character ; and by their humanity, 
their love of literature, their moderation, and even their piety, have made 
some atonement to mankind for the crimes of their predecessors. 

The head of the church of Rome, however, not willing to rest what re- 
mained of his spiritual empire, merely on the virtues and Clients of its secu- 
lar members, instituted a new monastic order, namely that of the Jesuits ; 
who, instead of being confined to the silence and solitude of the cloister, like 
other monks, were taught to consider themselves as formed for action ; as 
chosen soldiers who, under the command of a general, were bound to exert 
thelnselves continually in the service of Christ, and of the pope, his vicar on 
qarth. To gf^pi^ore vigour and concert to their efforts, m opposing the 
enemies of the Holy See, vid in extending its dominion, this general or head 
of the order was invested with the most despotic authority over its mem- 
bers ; and that they might have full leisure for such service, they were ex- 
empted from all monastic observances. They were ^uired to attend to 
the transactions of the great world, to study the disp&itions of persons in 
power, and to cultivate their friendAip.(l) 

In’ consequence of these primary instructions, which infused a spirit of 
intrigue into the whole fraternity, the Jesuits conddered the education of 
youth as their peculiar province ; they aimed at being spiritual guides and 
confessors : they preach^ frequently, in order to attract the notice of the 
people ; and they set out as missionaries, with a view to convert uid>elieving 
nations. The novelty of the institution, as well iVthe singularity of its ob- 
jects, procured the socidty many admirers and patrons. . The generals and 

(!) Comptc Rendu, pnr M. de Moncliir. D’Alembert, tur le Deftruct. des Jeauitet* 
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other officers hod the address to avail themselves of every circnmstanoe in 
its favoar; and, in a short time^ the number, as well as the influence of its 
members, was very considerable. Both increased wonderfully ; anfl before 
the beginning of the seventeenth century, only sixty years after the- insti- 
tution of the order, the Jesuits had obtained the chim direction of the ^u- 
cation of jouth in every Catholic country in Europe. They had b^me the 
confessors of most of its monarchs ; a function of no smaU importance in any 
reign, but under a weak prince, superior even to that of minister. They 
were the spiritual guides of almost every person eminent for rank or power, 
and they possessed the highest degree of confidence and interest with the 
papal court, as the most zealous and able aasertors of its dominion. 

The advantages which an active and enterprising body of priests might 
derive from these circumstances, are obvious. As they formed the minds of 
men in youth, they retained an ascendant over them in their more advanced 
years. They possessed, at different periods, the direction of the most con- 
siderable courts in Europe ; they mingled in all public affairs, and took part 
in every intrigue and revolution. Together with the power, the wealth of 
the order increased. The Jesuits acquired ample possessions in ever^ popish 
kingdom ; and under pretext of promoting the success of their missionaries, 
they obtained a special licence from the court of Rome to trade with the 
nations which they l:iboured to convert.(l) In consequence of this permis- 
sion, they engaged in an extensive and lucrative commerce, both in the East 
and West Indies, and they opened warehouses in different parts of Europe, 
where they vendinl their commodities. •Not satisfied with trade alone, they 
imitated the example of other commercial societies, and aimed at obtaining 
settlements. They accordingly acquired possession of a large and fertile 
province of South America, well known by the name of Paraguay, and 
reigned as sovereigns over three or four hundred thousand subjects. 

Unhappily for mankind, the vast influence which the Jesuits acquired by 
all these different means, was often exerted for the most pernicious purposes. 
Every Jesuit was taught to regard the interest of the order as his principal 
object, to which all other considerations were to be sacrificed ; and as it was 
for the honour and advantage of the society, that its members should pos- 
sess an ascendant over persons of rank and power, the Jesuits, in order to 
acquire and preserve such ascendant, were led to propagate a system of re- 
laxed and pliant morality, which accommodating itself to the passions of 
men, justifies their vices, tolerates their imperfi^ions, and authorizes al- 
most every action that the most audacious or crafty politician could wish to 
commit.(2) 

In like manner, as the prosperity of the order was intimately connected 
with the preservation of the papal authority, the Jesuits, influenced by the 
Kjunc principle of attachment to the interests of their society t which may serve 
as a key to the genius of their policy, have been the most zealous patrons of 
those doctrines which tend to exalt ecdesiastical power on the ruins of civil 
government. They have attributed to the court of Rome a jurisdiction as 
extensive and absolute as was claimed by the most prejdw^tuous pontife 
during the dark ages : they have contended for the mitire independence of 
eccleriastics on the civil magistrate ; and they Save published such tenets, 
ooncerning the duty of opposing prince who were enemies to the Catholic * 
faith, as countenance the most atrocious crimes, and tend to dissolve all the 
ties which connect^ubjects with their ruler8.(3) , i 

As the order derivea both reputation and authority, from the zeal with 
which it stood forth in defence of the Romish churdh, against the attacks of 
the champions of the reformation, its members, proud of this distinction^ 
have considered it as their peculiar function to combat the opinions, and to 
^^heck the process of ^e Protestants. They have m^e use of every art, 
and employed every weqpbn against the reformed religion ; they have set 
themselves in oppositio|i^ tie every gentle and tolerating measure in its fa- 

0) ffst, de% Jesuits^ tom. W, 

oj lb* f* »up. 
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▼our ; and they have incessantly stirred up against its fidlowefv all the rage 
of eocle^astioiu and civil perseoution. But &e Jesuits have at leittth fdt 
the lash nf that persecution, which they stimulated with such unfeal^ ri- 
TOur ; as we shall afterward lun» occasion to see, with a severity which 
humanity must lament, notwithstanding their intolerant spirit. 

While Pa^ 111. was instituting tite ordei^of Jesuits, and Italy exulting 
in hw Bupenoritv in arts and letters, England already separated from the 
Holy See, and, like Qenhany, agitated fay theological disputes, was groaning 
under the civil and religious tyruiny of Henry Vlll. This prince was a 
lover of letter^ which he ciiltivated limsel^ anq no less fond of the society 
of women than his friend and rival FranoU 1. but his controversies with the 
court of Rome, and the sanguinary measures which he pursued in his domes- 
tic policy, threw a doud over the manners and the studies of the nation, 
which the Iwrbarities of his daughter Mary rendered yet darker, and wMch 
was not dispelled till the middle of the reign of Elizabetk Then the muse, 
always the first in the train of literature, encouraged by the change in the 
manners, which became more gay, gallant, and stately, ventured once more 
to expand her wings ; and Chaucer found a successor worthy of himself, in 
the celebrated Spenser. 

The principal work of this poet is named the Fairy Queen. It is of the 
heroic kind, and was intend^ as a compliment to queen Elizabeth and 
her ^rtiers. But instead of emplo^ng historical, or traditional charac- 
ters, for that purpose, like Virgil, the msot refined flatterer, if not the 
finest poet of antiquity, Spenser makes usu of allegorical personages ; a 
choice which hu contri^M to consign to neglect one of the most truly 
poetical compositions th# genius ever produced, and which, notwithstand- 
ing the want of unity in the fable, and of probability in the incidents, 
would otherwise have continued to command attention. For the descrip- 
tions in the Fairy Queen are generally bold and striking, or soft and capt^ 
voting ; the diadowy figures are strongly ddineated ; the language is ne'r« 
vous and elegant; miw somewhat obscure, through an aflectation of anti- 
quated phrasM ; sg^we versification is harmonious and fiowing. But the 
thin all%ory is ewsiy^ere seen through ; the images are frequently coarse ; 
and^ the extravamdir^niittinerB of chivalry, which the author has laithfully 
copied, conspired to render his romantic fictms little interesting to the 
dasdoal reader, whatever pleasure they may a^d the antiquary ; while an 
absurd compound of Heathen and Christian mythology complete the dis- 
gurt of the critic. He throws aside the poem with indignation, considered 
in its whole extent, after making every imowance for its not being finished, 
as a performance thily Gothic ; but. he admires particulu passages: he 
adores the bewitching fancy of Spenser, but laments his want of taste, and 
loathe his too-often filthy and ill- wrought allegories. 

Shakspeare, the other luminary of the virgin-reign, and the Father of 
our Drama, was more happy in his line of composition. Though unacquainted, 
as is gener^y, believed, with the dramatic laws, or with any modm worthy 
of his imitation, he has, by a bold delineation of general nature, and by 
adopting the solemn mythology of the Nortli, witches, furies, and ghosts, 
been able to efiect the human mind more strongly than any other poet. By 
studying only the heart of man, his tranc scenes come directly to uie heart; 
and uy copying manners. Undisguised by fashion, his comic humour is for 
ever new. Let us not however conclude that the Three Hnities, time, place, 
and action or plot, dictated by reason and Aristotle, are unnecemary to the 
peritoion of a dramatiefpoom, bOcauSe Shakspeare, by the mere superiority 
of his genius, has been ule to please, both in the oloset and on tne stage, 
without observing them. 

Theatrical representation is perfect in proportion as it is naturid ; and that 
the obse^aaoe of the Unities contributes to'render it so, will be disputed by 
no critic who onderstaads the principles on they are founded. A 
dramatic performance, in which the Unities are obwved, must therefore^be 
best calci^ted for representation ; and consequently for obtaining its end, 
if otherwise well cunstruoted, by provoking mirth or awakening sorrow. 
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Even Sfankapws^B aoenes would liave acquired double force^had they pro- 
ceeded in an unbroken eucceseion^ from the o^ninj^ to the close of every 
act. 'ilien indeed the scene be shifted to aistonce consistent- ^Ath pro- 
bability, and any portion of time elapse, not destructive of the unity of 
the fable, without impairing the effect of the representation, or disturbing 
the dream of reality ; for as the modem drama is interrupted four tiroes, 
which seem necessary for the relief of the mind, there can oe no reason for 
confining the scene to the same spot during the whole piece, or the time 
exactly to that of the representation, as in the Grecian tneatre, where the 
actors, or at least the chdrus, never left the stage. 

The reign of James I. was distinguished by the labours of many eminent 
authors, Mth in prose and verse, but mostly in a bad taste. That propen- 
sity to false wit and superfluous ornament, which we have so frequently oc- 
casion to regret in the writings of Shakespe^e, and which seems as insepa- 
rably connected with the revival, as simplicity is with the origin of letters, 
infected the whole nation. The ^mn was common in the pulpit, and the 
quibble was propagated from the throne. Hooker's Ecelesitutical Polity, 
however, Camden s Annalt of Q,\uen Elizabeth, Raleigh's History of the 
World, and the translation of the Bible now in use, are strikjuig proofs of the 
improvement of our langu^, and of the progress of Engli^ prqse. 

Fairfax's translation of Tasso, and some of the tragic scenes of Fletcher 
excepted, the style of none of the podts of this reign can be inentioned with 
entire approbation. Jonson, though bom with a vein of genuine humour, 
perfectly actjuainted with the dncient elassics, and possessed of sufficient 
taste to relish their beauties, is a rude mechanicid writer. And the poems 
of Drayton, who was endow^ with a fertile genllls, with great facility of 
expression, and a happy descriptive talent, are thickly bespangled with ail 
the splendid faults in composition. 

As an example of Drayton's best manner, which is little known, I shall 
give an extract from the sixth book of his Barons* Wars, 

** Now waxing late, and after aU these thhig^ 

Unto’ her chamhar is the queen withdrawi^lj , 

To whom a diolce-mu»cian plays and si^gV 
Reposing her qpon a state of lawn, 

« iTBi ni^t-attire divinely glittering, 

** As the approaching o^ the cheerful dawn ; 

Leaning upon the breast of Mortimer, 

'' Whose voice more than the music pleas’d her ear. 


Where her fair breasts at liberty are let, 

'' Where violet-veins in curious braf\ches flow ; 

** Where Venus’ swans and milky doves ^ set 
** Upon the swelling mounts of driven snow ;C^} 

'' iVhere Love, whilst he to sport himself doth get, 
Hato lest his course, nor finds which way to go, 

' Indosed in this labyrinth about, 

'Where let hhn wander still, yet pb'er get out. 


<1) IiabslU of Ftaacetf widoarof Edward II. of Eogland. 

W Perbapi tbs iMnioua tracenof Poetical Imitation may fliicovcr a resembUnce 
between ,tbo 4 e fflovnngvenea aad two Hnee in Mr, Hayley ■ justly admired loonet, m 
the TVhimplU ^ ffVstfer f 

** A bosom, where the i/tff mefn^Trivur vrift 

•« Sheds a soft lustre through the ludd show. 

And it will not rsQuire mierosconie eyee to discover whence Mr. pray caught theW^ 
of tbe fluest iiuue io bis oeiobrated historic ode, after readiug the lolluwiug hoes of 
Drayton. 

e “ BerU^, eHiose fair seat bath been famous long, 

*■ Lit tlH^ bmUtUngs shrieh a deqdlv soand, 

^ •• And to thh air oompUin thy grievous prronf f ^ 
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** Her loose gold hair^ O ^Id thou art too base t 
'' Were it not sin to name tnosh silk threads hair. 

Declining as to kiss her fairer face P 
But no word's fair enough for thing so fair. 

'' O what high wond'rous epithet can grace 
" Or give due praises to a thing so rare r 

But where the pen fails, pencil cannot shew it. 

Nor can't be known, unless the mind do know it. 

“ She lays those fingert on his manly chelk, 

** The gods pure sceptres, and the darts of love ! 

** Which with a touch mi^^ht make a tiger meek, 

Or the main Atlas from his place remove ; 

So soft, so feeling, delicate, and sleek. 

As Nature toore the lilies for a glove ! 

** As might beget life where was never none, 

** And put a spirit into the flintiesi stone /”(1) 

Daniel, the poetical rival of Drayton, affects to write with more purity ; 
yet he is by no means free from the* bad taste of his age, as will appear by a 
single stanza of his Civil War, a poem seemingly written in emulation of the 
Barons* Wars. 


" O War ! begot in pride and luxury. 

The child of Malice and revengeful Hate ; 

‘‘ Thou imptous^good, and good~impietg, 

Thou art the rouL-i*^»i«r of a state I 
** Unjust-just scourge of men's iniquity ; 

** Sharp easer of coiTuptions desperate I 
'' Is there no means, but that asm-WcA land 
** Mi£ilt be let blood by such a boisterous band p" 

During the tranquil part of the reign of Charles J. good taste began to 
gain ground. Charles nimself was an ^mllent judge of literature, a chaste 
writer, and a patron of the liberal arts. Vandyke was caressed at court, and 
Inigo Jones was encouraged to plan those public edifices, which do so much 
honour to his xnemory ; while Lawes, and other eminent composers, in the 
service of the king, set to manly music some of the finest English vtBrses. 
But that spirit of faction and fanaticism, which subverted all law and o^er, 
and terminated in the ruin of the church and monarchy, obstructed the ano- 
gress of letters, and prevented the arts from attaining the height to 
they seemed fast hastening, or the manners from receiv^ .the degnfh'df 
poliah, which they must soon have acquired, in the brilliaiit%S8emblie<^d 
public festivals oi two persons of such elegant anoomplishments ob the khog 
and queen. ^ ' 

Oi the Independents, and other bold fanatics, who rose on the rUins of the 
church, and flourished undo the Commonwealth, 1 have formerly hiA occa- 
sion to speak, in tracing the progress of Cromwell's ambition.^ But one 
visionary sect, by reason^f its detachment frw civil and militaiy affairs, 
has hitherto escaped my notice ; namely, the ffitgular but respectable body 
of Quakers.^ The founder of this famous sect was tone <jeorge Fox, born 
at Drayton in Lancashire, in 1684, the son of a weaver, and bred a shoe" 
m^er. Being naturally of a melwcholy disposition, and having early ac- 
quired an enthusiastic turn of mind, he abandoned his mechanical profession, 
and broke tiff all cOnifexion with his friends and family, alwut the year 1647, 
Vhehe^ery ^orant fwatie imagined he could invent a new 83 rstem of reli- 
gion or government ; and driivering himself wluflly up to spiritual contem- 


‘ff *“^^/“** DOt b«, flllfd With indignat'iQii at the ar- 
rogut reaiark of Warburton ?— ‘ Selden did not difedaiu'wen te'coiainaod B'lwrv er//i- 
“ narif poet, one Michael Drayton I " Pre/. to bis edit, of Shtl^eare. - . 



platio08j he wandered through the country clothed in a leathern doublet, 
avoiding all attachmenta, aiw frequently passed whole days and nights in 
nrnods and irloomT^yerns, without an)' other companion but his Bibidt . At 
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leathern doublet, 

‘ ‘ in 

woc^ wd gloomi^^verns. without any other companion but his Bibldt . At 
length believing filled with the same divine inspiration, or inwar/i 

li^i whiidi the writers of that sacred book, he considered all 

external helps as unnecessary, and thought only of illuminating the breasts 
of others, bv awakening that hidden spark of the Divinity, which, according 
to the doctrine of the Mystics, dwells in the hearts of all men. 

Proselytes were easily gt^ed in those days of general fanaticism, to a 
doctrine bo fiatteiing to hninan pride. Fox accordingly soon found himself 
surrounded by a number of disci^es of both sexes ; who, all conceiving them-, 
selves actuated by a divine impulse, ran like Bacchanals through the towns 
and villages, declaiming against every fixed form of worship, and afironting 
the clergy in the very exercise of their religious functions. Even the women, 
forgetting the d^cacy and decency befitting their character, bore a part in 
these disorders ; and one female convert, more shameless than her sisters, 
went stark naked into Whitehall chapel, during the public service, when 
Cromwell was present, being moved by the spirit, she said, to appear as a 
sian to the pei>ple.{l) 

But of all these new fanatics, who were sometimes thrown into prisons, 
sometimes into mad-houses, the most extravagant w'as James Naylor, a man 
of talents, who had been an officer in the parliamentary army, and was 
one of the first encouragers of George Fox. Elated with the success of his 
eloquence, in which he excelled aU his brethren, and flattered with a resem- 
blance between his own features and the common pictures of Jesus Christ, 
he fancied himself transformed into the Saviour of the World. He accord- 
ingly assumed the character of the Messiah, and was blasphemously styled 
by his followers, the Prince qf Peace, tibe only begotten Son qf God, the fairest 
among ten thousand J(2 ) — Conformable to that character, he pretended to 
heal the sick, and to raise the dead. He was min i s tered unto by women ; and, 
in the pride of his heart, he triumphantly entered Bristol on horseback, at- 
tended by a crowd of his admirers of both sexes, who, along witleshrubs ^d 
flowers, spread their garmeiLts before him, ex c lai m i n g with a loud voice, 
** Hosanna to the Highest 1 holy, holy, holy. Lord God of Sabbaoth. (3) 
For this impious procession he was committed to prison by the magistrates, 
and afterward sent to London, where he was severely punished by the par- 
liament, and by that means restored to the rig^ht use of his understandii^. 
But what, in this romantic instance of fanatical extravagance, chiefly merits 
Attention is. That the heads of the great council of the nation spent between 
ten and twelve days in deliberating, whether they should consider Naylor as 
an impostor, as a maniac, or as a man divinely inspired !(4) ^ . 

Fouc add his disciples, while under the influence of that entbusiMtic 
which, beside othai' irregularities, prompted them, on every occasion, to de- 
liveivtheir supposed inspirations, without regard to time, mace, or o^cum- 
stances, were often so copiously filled with the spirit, that, like the pnestem 
of thaD^hic their whole frame was violently sht^en in pouring it out; 
a circumrance which contributed to confirm the belief of 
tuated by a divine impulse, and procured them the name of t^uMrs, by 
whidi tfaey< are still known. But these wild transports soon subsided, and 
the Quakm becaine, as at present, a decent and orderly wt of men, ois^- 
guished only by the civU' and religious peculiarities wh^ c^tinue to ch^ 
I'scterize the sect. Those peculiarities are of sufficient importoce to ment 
our notice in tracing the progress of society, and delineating the history of 
the human tniwil. , i au * 

AH the peculiarities of the Quakers, both Bpmtud 
mediate consequences of their fundamental pnnciide; 

“ deavour by self-converse and contemplation to kindle that spark of heaventg 

Si)\eirtiyi»r. qf ike Puritans. 

(a) Ibid. . . 
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" witdom which lies concealed in the mindf 9 f (and U supjM^dti 

i^iftg p in tbe bFeast of every Quaker,) wiU U divine glow, benola an ef 
** fusibn of light, and hear a ejestial v<M0ie> proeeediag from the inmost re 

cesses of their souls ! leading them to aU truth, and assuxii^ tbem of thei] 
" union with the Supreme Being/*(1) Thus eouseer^ed in t^ own imagi. 
natimi, tibe members of this sect reject the use of pravers^ hymns, aud th< 
various outward forms of devotion» by which the public worship' of othei 
Christians b dutinguis^ed. They neither observe fesUvals, use extepal rit ei 
and ceremonies, nor suffer religion to be fettered with poi^ive institutiou^j 
contemptuously slighting even baptism and the Lord’s supper, b^ all othci 
sects b^ved to bo interwoven with the very vitsb of Christianity. Tlic} 
assemble, however, once a week, on the usual day set apart for the celebra- 
tion of d^vine won^ip ; but without any priest, or public teacher. All tlu 
members of the community, male and lemale, have an equal light to spcal 
in their Meetings ; “ Who,” say they, will presume to exclu& from tht 

liberty of exhorting the brethren, any person in whom Christ dweUs, anc 

by whom he speaks ?” And the sieteri have often been found more abun- 
dantly filled with the spirit, and to distil it more copiously ; though, on some 
occasions, both sexes have been so lost in self-contemplation, or destitute oi 
internal ardour, that not a single effusion has been made. * All have remained 
silent, w expressed their meaning only in ^oans, sigbs, and sorrowful looks. 
On Q^er occasions, many have warmly sp^en at once, as if under the influ- 
ence of an holy fury. 

The same spiritual pride, and brotherly sense of equality, which dictated 
the religious system ot the Quakers, also govern tkeir conduct in regaid tu 
civil affairs. Dbdaining to appear uncovesed in the presence of any human 
being, or to express adulation or revevenoe bj any word or motion, thev set 
at naught all the forms of civility, inyouted by polished nations, and all the 
servile protestations demanded hv uiwrp^ grapdeur, which can have nu 
place among the truly iUumiBated* Ju like manner they refuse to confirm 
their legal testimony with aa oath ; g solemnity whi<^ they conuder as an 
insult on tbe integrity of that Spirit eff Truth, with wbiqb tb^ believe tliem- 
adves animated. A simple notice is all their homi^e, and e plain uiiii mative 
thmr strongest asseveration. 

but two of the most striking peculiaritkw uf thq Quakers yet remain to 
be noticed. In consequence ef their fiuid«^pt<4 pj;iPQipl^ wmeh to a 

total detachment from the senses, to a det^UtjbA of 
of every object that can divert the mind f«W internid they 

studiously avoid all the gvniture of dress, eyen to an iinnectfUBjiiry button or 
loop ; all the pompxff equipage, and uU the luxuries qf the No female 

ornament, among this s^, ^ures the eye, no fashioo or vaned colour of 
attire :-rno fem^ acccmplishmf^t, po music, ‘no danfUHg mcitps to sensu- 
ality ! — though now no longer so aus^ro as formerly i wheq bqauty ip its 
rud^ state was considered aa too attractive, and the pleasure that nature 
baa wisely connected with the propagation of the spfi^OB, the chastq endoar- 
menta of conjugal love were re^diS with a df^oe qf ^rror ! ^ 

The crowning civil peculiarity of tbo Qa^Ors is their Pacific principle. 
Unamldtious of domimoi^ and sbooked at fta.palahdtinf m waq, and the dis- 
Bslera of hostile opposition, they carry the ^d splixii or tHo dIUspel to the 
dangerous extreme of ^rsoniu nonTesictiui^e ; bitmratly p^mlttixig the 
uniter of one cheek to inmet a blow on the other, apd tan^y gelding to the 
demands of vajumtous violence aU that it cap crave! flow'mTerent in this 
respect, from the MUlenarians, ftod Q^ey aanguiniuy seotiqrjS^ 0*^6 so long 
deluged England with blood !(2) * 

(1) BaFclB7*s ApolQgu% Ac. 

^ (S) Even after the restoration of Choriea II. a soiaH4io<lv of ths MiUeDoriaas node b 
desperate effort to disturb tbe governnieot. Kusbiug forth completely armed, under b 
daring fanatic named Venner, who had often conspired against Orumwen,.anciex8'iHin>'’ 
ingt ** No king bat Christ !" they trianiphantly panioeff the streets 'Of Lpudou 
some boars ; find oefore they could lie fully mastered, os tbcf fuugbt not only Wifh cuu* 
rage but coBcert« mapy liras were lost, fiarnn, IlUt^ Ouni book ii. ^ 
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Duiitig tho«e tinfes of faction and fanaticiEn^ however, appeared many 
men of valH; abilHiei. Then the force and the eompasa of our lazmaM were 
fully tried in the pul^ic papers of the kinp and parliament, and in tW bold 
eloquence of the speedtes of the two parties. Then was roused, in political 
and theological controversy, the vigorous genius of John Milton, which 
aftefwai^ broke forth, with so much lustre in the poem of Paradise Lost, 
unquestionably the grratest effort of human imagination. No poet, ancient 
or modeim, is so sublime in his conceptions as Milton ; and few have ever 
equalled him^ in boldness of description or strength of expression. Yet let 
us not, in blind idolatry, allow him the honour, which he seems to arrogate 
to himself, and which has seldom been denied him, of being the inventor of 
our blank verse. In the tragedies of Shakspeare are several passages as 
harmonious as any in the Paradise Lost, and as elegantly correct : though 
it must be admitted, that Milton invented that variety of pauses, which 
renders English blank verse peculiarly proper for the heroic fable ; where 
rhyme, how well soever constructed, is apt to doy the ear by its monotony, 
and weaken the vigour of the versification, by the necessity of finding final 
words of similar sounds. 

The truth of this remark is fully exemplified in the Davideis of Cowley ; 
a work by no meaiis destitute of merit, in other respects. In favour of the 
smaller poems of this author, which were long much admired for their far- 
fetched metaphysical conceits, little can be said ; unless that they are occa- 
sionally distinpiished by that vigour of thought and expression peculiar to 
the troublcfd timed in which he wrote, thd6c that immediately preceded and 
foilowed the death of Charles I. He thus begins an Ode to liberty? 

FaEEnoM with Virtue takes her seat : 

Her proper place, her only scene, 

“ la in the golden mean. 

** She lives not with the Poor, nor with the Groat : 

The wings of those Necessity has dipt. 

And they're in Fortune's Bridewell whipt 
To the laborious task of bread ; 

" 7%ese are by v^pdous tyrants captive led. 

Now wild Ambition, with imiierious force, 

** Rides, reins, and spurs them, likh th' unruly horse ; 

A|f^ servile Aparice yedees them now, 

^X&e toilsome oxen, to the plow : 

'' And sometimes Lust, like the wisguiding light, 

** Draws them through all the labyrinths of night." 

But although the Enriish tongue, during the civil wars, had acquired all 
the strength of which it is capable, it still wanted much of that delicacy 
which characterizes the language of a polished people, and which it has now 
so fully attained. Waller, whose taste had wen formed under the first 
Charles, and who wrote during the brightest days of the second, is one of the 
chief refiners of etlr versification, as well as lan^age. Of tUs refinement 
the foUowii^ elegant lines, compared with those m any of our preceding 
poets, win fiimish sufficient proof. They contain a wish of being transported 
to the Bermudas, or Summer Islands. 

I lOfig my careless limbs to lay 
"^Gliider the plaintain's slt^de ? and all tw day 
^ With amorous airs ray fancy entertain, 

** Invoke the Muses, and improve my vein. 

** No passion there in my free breast shall move. 

None but tl^ sweetest, best of passions, love ! 

** There while 1 slug, if gentle Love be by. 

That tunes liiy lute, and winds the strings so high, 

'^'With thesnreet souJ|d of Sacchariisa's name * 

" I'll msktt thehsteninfl- saviures irrow tame." 
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Waller was followed in hie poetical walk by Dryden^ who united eweetneas 
with energy, and carried English rhyme in all its varietiee to a veiy high de- 
^ee of penection ; while whose dramatic talentjfelie great, introduced 
into blank verse that solemn pomp of sound, which w^ long much affected 
by our modern tra^c poets ; ana the pathetic Otway (in remd to whom 
Lee e^ms to stand in the same relation as Sophocles does to Eurij^des, or 
Corneille to Racine) brought tragedy down to the level of domestic We, and 
exemplified that simplicity of versification and expression which is so well 
suited to the language of tne tender passions. But Otway, in other respects, 
is by no means so chaste a writer ; nor was the reign of Charles 11. though 
crowded with so many men of genius, the sra either of good taste or elegant 
manners in England. 

^ Charles him^^ was a man of a social temper, of an easy address, and a 
lively and animated conversation. His courtiers partook much of the cha- 
racter of their prince: they were chiefly men oi the world, and many of 
them distinpiished by their wit, gallantry, and spirit. But having expe- 
rienced the insolence of pious tyranny, or been exposed to the neglect of 
poverty, they had imbibed, under the pressure of adversity, ^e most liber- 
tine opinions both in regard to religion and morals* And m greedily enjoy- 
ing their good fortune inter the Restoration ; in retaliating selfishness, and 
contrasting the language and the manners of hypocrisy, they shamefully 
violated the laws of decency and decorum- Elated at the return of their sove- 
reign, the whole royal party dissolved in thoughtless jollity ; and even many 
of the republicans, but especially l^e younger sort and the women, were glad 
to be released from the gloomy austerity of the commonwealth. A general 
relaxation of manners took place. Pleasure became the universal object, 
and love the prevailing taste. But that love was rather an appetite than a 
passion ; and though the ladies sacrificed freely to it, they were never able 
to inspire their paramours either with sentiment or delicacy. 

The same want of delicacy is observable in the literary productions of this 
reign. Even those intended for, the stage^i. with very lew exceptions, are 
shockingly licentious and indecent, as well as disfigured by extravagance and 
folly. Nor were the painters more chaste than the poets. |^ymphs bathing, 
or voluptuously reposing on the verdant sod, were the comiifini objects of the 
pencil. Even the female portraits of sir Pet^ Lel/„na^ed and latqpuishing, 
are more calculated to provoke loose desire,Jbhan to impresei^llio mind with 
any idea of the respectable qualities of the l^ies they werf^kstepded to re- 
present. It ma)r therefore bo seriously ^estioned, wUb^ir^^e ; dissolute, 
though comparatively polished manners ot this once tepSed Augustan age, 
were not more hurtfm to literature and the liberal arts m England, than the 
cant and fanaticism of the preceding period. 

A better taste in literature, hotvever, began to discover itself in the latter 
productions of Dryden; the greater part of whose Fables, AdM/om and 
Ahithopltel, Alexander's, Feast, and several other pieces, written toward the 
close of the seventeenth century, are justly considered, notwithstanding some 
negligencies, as the most masterly poetical compositions in our language. 
The same good taste ext^ded itself to a sister art. Purcell, the celebrated 
author of the Orphetis £>rUanninis, set the principal lyric, and the airs in 
two of the dramatic pieces of Dryden, to music worthy of the poetry. 

Dryden, during his latter years, also greatly excelled in prose ; to which 
he gave an ease and energy, not to be found united in Clarendon or Temple, 
the two most celebrated prose writers of that age. Clar^^nn's words are 
well chosen and happily arranged ; but his spirit, and even^ Bli sense, is fre- 
quently lost in the bewildering length of his periods. TheiHe of Temple, 
though easy and flowing, wants force. The sermons, or C Buti an orations 
of of chbisho]) Tillotson, have great merit,' both in regard to s^le and matter. 
Dryden considered Tillotson as his master in prose-composition. 

The sciences made neater proness in England, daring the course o|| the 
seventeenth century, Uian polite literature. Early in the reign of ^smes L 
sir Francis Bacon, who is justly considered, on account of t^e extent and va- 
riety of his talents^ as one of the most extraordinary men tljat any nation 
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e^er produced, Ibcoke through the scholastic obscurity of the age, like the 
Bun from bej^ath a cloud, and shewed mankind the necessity of winking for 
themselves, in ordefe ta become truly learned. He began with taking a view 
of the various objects of human knowledge : he divided these objects into 
classes ; he examined what was already known, in regard to each of them ; 
and he drew up an immense catalogue of what yet remained to be discoverod. 
He went even farther : he shewed the necessity of experimental physics, 
and of reasoning experimentally on moral subjects. If he did not greatly 
enlarge the bounds- of any particular science himself, he was no less usefully 
employed in breaking the fetters of false philosophy, and conducting the 
lovers of truth to the proper method of cultivating the whole circle of the 
sciences. 

That liberal spirit of inquiry which Bacon had awakened, soon communi* 
cated itself to his countrjrmen. Harvey, by reasoning alone, without any 
niLxture of accident, discovered the circulation of the blood ; and he had also 
the happiness of establishing this capital discovery, during the reign of 
Charles I. on the most solid and convincing proofs. Posterity has added 
little to the arguments suggested by his industry and ingenuity. 

Soon after the Restoration, the Koyal Society was founded; and its mem- 
bers, in a few years, made many important discoveries in mathematics and 
natural philosophy, in which Wilkins, Wallace, and B(wle had a great share. 
Nor were the other branches of science neglected. Hobbes, already distin- 
guished by his writings, continued to unfold the principles of policy and 
morals with a bold but impious freedom. He represents man as naturally 
cruel, unsocial, and unjust. His system, which was highly admired during 
the reign of Charles 11. as it favours both tyranny and ncentiousness, is now 
deservedly consigned to oblivion ; but his language and his manner of rea- 
soning are still held in estimation. 

Shtiftesbury, naturally of a benevolent temper, shocked with the debasing 
principles of Hobbes, and captivated with the generous visions of Plato, 
brought to light an enchanting system of morals, which every friend to hu- 
manity would wish to be true. And what is no small matter toward its con- 
firmation, if it ^as not always obtained the approbation of the wise, it has 
seldom fisiM^'bonciliate-the assent of the good ; who are genertdly willing 
to believe, the^Djvinity has implanted in the human breast a sense of 
right a^ld)W«pJ|^!^independent, of religion or custom ; and that virtue is na- 
turally SfnliiigngiirtfT the heart of man as beauty to his eye. 

Whil(tBh)|As|j^lg|ry was conceiving that amiable theory of ethics, according 
to which laid good are united in the natural as well as in the moral 

v/orld, "which embroiders with brighter colours the robe of spring, and ^yes 
music to the autumnal blast; which reconciles man to the greatest calamities, 
from a conviction that all is ordered for the best, at the same time that it 
makes him enjoy witli more sincere satisfaction the gifts of fortune, and the 
pleasures of society, Newton, leaving behind all former astronomers, sur- 
veyed more fully, and established by demonstration that harmonious sys- 
tem of the universe, which had been discovered by Copernicus ; and Locke, 
no less wonderful in his walk, untwisted the chain of human ideas, and opened 
a vista into the mysterious regions of the mind. * 

The phUosophy of Newton, all founded on experiment and demonstratioii, 
can never be sufficiently admired ; and it particularly merits the attention 
of every gentleman, as an inacquaintance with the principle of gravitation, 
or with the.^kggyref light and colours, would be sumcient to stamp an inde- 
lible mark qLHvprance on the most respectable character. But the disco- 
very of Loc^Kmough now familiar. That all pur ideas are acquired by sen- 
sation and consequently, that we brought none into the wotdd 

iMj.haAfiLi- a more serious influence upon the opinions of mankind. It 
has not on^ rendered our reasonings concerning the operations of the 
underat iLTiiBng more distinct ; it has also induced us to reason concermng t^ 
nature of the mind itself, and its various powers and properties. In a 
it hoe served to introduce an universal system of scepticiem, which haa. 
shaken every principle of religion and morals. 
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origiD of Cbrmmity, and even the hinge on which it reste, the immortamv 
of the i)ul; that pbiloaophy which ha$ endeavoured to eat off from man the 
hope of heaven, has hnp^y conti^nited to render his earthly dwellmg ag 
oomfwrtabJe as possible. It has turned its researches, with an inquisitive eye, 
toward every object that can he made subservient to the ease, pleasure, or 
oonrenieiM^ of iife. Commerce and manufacturefl^ government aiid police, 
^ve equally excited its attention. The arts, both useAil and ornamental' 
^ve«ve^ where bera disseminated over Europe, in consdouence of this new 
manner of. philosophising ; and liave all, unless we should perhaps except 
scnlptui^, been carried to a higher degree of perfection than in any former 
^nod in the history of the human race* Even here, however, an evil is 
wsceraed and where may not evils, either real or imaginary, be found? 
ComoMrce and the arts are supposed to have introduced luxury and effemi- 
nacy. But a certain degree of luxury is necessary to give activity to a 
state ; and philosophers have not yet ascertained where true refinement ends, 
and effeminacy or vicious luxury begins. 


LETTER XX. 


A General View of the Affairs of Europe, from the Peace of Ryswiuk to the 
Grand AHiance, in 1701. 


As we approach toward our own times, the materials of history grow daily 
more abundant; and consequently a nicer selection becomes necessary, iii 
order to preserve the memory from fatigue. I shall, therefore, endeavour to 
rarow into shade all unproductive negotiations and intrigues, as well as uii- 
im^tant events, and to comprehend under one view the general transactions 
of Europe, during the ensuing busy perioil. Happily the negotiations in re- 
gard to the Spanish succession, and the war in which so many of the great 
powers of the South and West afterward engaged, to prevent the union of 
the crowns of France and Spain nder a prmce of the house of Bourbou, 
Me hmhly favourable to this design. In like manner, the affairs of the 
N^h bm the East are simplified, by the long and bloody contest between 
Charles XII. and Peter the Great ; so ^at I hope to be able to bring for- 
ward, without confusion, the whole at once to the eye. 

The first object, after the peace of Ryswick, which engaged the general 
rttemion of Europe, was the settlement of the Spanish succession. The de- 
dinm^ health of Charles II. a prince who had long been in a languishing 
condition, and whose death was daily expected, gave new spirit to the in- 
trigues of the rompetitors for his crown. These competitors were Lewis XIV. 
^5® Leopold, and the elector of Bavaria. Lewif and the emperor 

consanminity to Charles, both being grandrons 
cff nuhp III. The Dauphin, and the emperoi^s eldest son Joseph, king of 
therefore Su double daim, tfieir motiiers being two daughters 
rhmp IV. The right of oirtfa was in the bouse of Bourbon, the king and 
hiB so^e Dauphin being bdth deikibnded from the eldest daughters of Spain ; 
but the Impe^ family attmrted, in support of their dAn, beside the so- 
lemn md ratified renundadbns of Lewis XIII. and XIV. of dl title to the 
^aniA succession, the Wood of Maximilian, the common pu^ of both 
branches of the house oP Austria— the right of male rOpresMtation. The 
elector of Bavana daimed, as the husband of an ardidudess, the only sur- 
yving child of the emperor Lcopoid,^ by the infanta Margaret, second 
oau^tM of Philip IV. who had dedared her descendants the beA of his 
wVn, in preference to riiqpe of his eldest daughter, Maria ThereSaYwi that 
thp^tt of the elector, in default of issue by Cjiaries IL was eotitM to the 
whole Sj^ish succession, unless the testament of Philip IV. and the ranun- 
cution of Marfa Theresa, on her marriage with the French monarch, were 
set aside. 
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Thus, circumstanced, WiJliam was readv tn He*-,* ♦ 
to continue the repose of Europe. Lewis^XI\^h^?„!Si®k^fJ®"“® calculated 
war, was no less peac^blv disuMed • und* fli -li better provided for 
with the emperor would L ineffectual ^7 attempt to treat 

a partition ofthe Spaniah doS^ at tte'Z.T* ^ 

quis d;Har»urt. JfZ amSo^to tS. oTr? ““*«>« ™>r. 

procuring the whole. Leopold also sent ah a ^ith a view of 

ti-rguea were carried high on both aide.*” ®£*“' 

favour^ the lined eucoeesion of tte houae bu? 

waa a Oermu pnnceaa, and who. bv mean. ,,f ». queen, who 
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nions snould be divided amoTio- ttm « Spain, his domi- 

manner. Spdn. h« e^fre ^ ^ 

landa, were aaaigned to the elector^ nrine^ ^tj of the Nether* 

kingdom of NaStaTaid^t tb« opavana; to the-Dauphin, the 

quiite of FinTS^^l’/„ “od the mar- 

puacoa. withMsS "^i ?r‘5' P™"“® »f 6“- 

tains of Navarre the Pyrennws, on the moun- 

oewnd aon, M-aa dlotted the^dX’dom MilSS'^'’ emperor'a 

^ ^ K^rthe%ti 

sary to covununicatJthe treVv^o the of Europe, it became neces- 

negotiation, which denrived h™ nf ^ emperor, ^d to gum his consent to a 
‘lilcult was “"»Wtion. ThU 

ence with Leonold in fiia ^ ^am, from a persuasion of his own influ- 

vatd7wawid1L. «*® f^eotJ pri- 

with indignaLB at Spaniah minjatry were fi£^ 

and that even durian S^i? ^ monarchy made by foreigners 

called an entamr^Sv^S to The king LmXt^ 

tion : and oomol, to deliberate ooao unprecedented a tranaac- 

to ^ tSw.^-.^' T**"’' “UMpectatiom hot perfectly conformSk 
tord DrinM^1£^J**^^’ C^lee II. poaatituUng .tjwdec 

in y** ^ «d* heir, agteedle t«ibe teetament of to£> IkL 
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The hfeTr?*!. I bv the Pyrenneas tredy.(S) 

Tw. ail^Se ho^iL"fiSIS!!S*!^L^I^ “ *>«« de* 
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BioDs. Lewis and WilHam ofrain n^tiated, and 4 ii^li4 treaty of partitron 
was pri^tely signed^ by England^ HoUa&^t raudoe, niotwithstanifing the 
violent remonstrances of the court Madrid agunst such a measure. 

By this treaty, which differed materially from the former, it was agreei^ 
that on the eventual decease of Charles II. without issue, Spain and her 
American dominions should descend to the archduke Charles, second sonnf 
the emperor ; that Naples, Sicily, the marquisate of Final, the towns on the 
Italian shore, and the province if Gumuscoa, should fall to tlie share of the 
Dauphin, toother with the duchies of Lorrain and Bar, which their native 
prince was desired to exchange for (he duchy of Milan ; and that the country 
of Binche Aould remain, as a sovereignty, to the prince of Vaudemont.(i) 
In order to prevent the union of Spain and the Imperial crown in the person 
of ONE prince, provision was made. That in case of the death of the king of 
the limans, the archduke, if raised to that dignity, should not Succeed to 
the^Spanirii throne. In like manner, it was particularly stipulated. That no 
Dauphin or kin{^ of France sh^d ever wear the crown of Spain ; and a se- 
cret article proinded against toe contingency of the emperor's refusing to 
accede to the treaty, as well as against anv difficulties that might arise, in 
rewd to the exchange proposed to the duke of Lorraid.(8) 

From thus providing for the repose of the South of Europe, the attention 
of William was suddenly called toward the North, where two ^ the most ex- 
traordinary men that ever appeared upon the stage of human life, were rising 
into notice ; Peter I. of Jlussia, and Charles XII. of Sweden. Peter, whom 
we shall afterward have occasion tcf consider in the character of a le^slator, 
had already rendered himself'fonnidable by the defeat of the Turks, m 1696, 
and the takuig^..‘Of which opened to him the dominion of the Black 

Sea. This acquisition led to more extensive views. He resolved to make 
. Russia the centre of trade between Europe and Asia : he .projected a junc- 
tion of the Dwina, the Wolga, and the Tanais, by means oi canals ; and thus 
to open a passage from the Baltic to the Euxine and Caspian seas, and from 
these seas to the Northern Ocean.(3) The port of Archangel, frozen up for 
almost nine months in the year, and which cannot be enters without a long, 
circuitous, and dangerous passage, he did not think sufficiently commodious ; 
he therefore resolved to build a city upon the Baltic Sea, which should be- 
come the magazine of the North, and the capital of hie extensive empire.(4) 

Several princes, before this illustrious harWw, disgusted with the pur- 
suits of ambition, or tired with sustaining tMRoad of public affairs, had re- 
nounced their crowns, and taken rofiW in Ike shade of indolence, or of phi- 
losophical retirement ; but bistoiy affinde no example of any sovereign, who 
had divested himself of the royal idiaradtrir, in order to learn the art of go- 
verning better : that was a stretch of miupaniniity reserved for Peter the 
Great. Though almost destitute himself m education, he discovered, by the 
natural force of his genius, and a few conversations with strangers, his own 
rude state and the savage condition of his sul^ts. He resolvSi to become 
worthy of the chwacter of a man, to see men, and to have men to govern. 
AniTnaftid by the noble, ignbition of acquiring . instrui^n, and of carrying 
badk to his peofile the i^^ements of other natioDe,%e1h(Msordingly quitted 
hia ^U^on8> m alhjriVate gentleman in the retinue of thm ambas- 
«imd4|v whom heeenit to different courts of Europe. 

Asloon as PetcK^arriv^ at Amsterdam, which was first place that 
particular^ attra%4 ^ notice, he applied himself to the study of commerce 
and the mechauqel arts ; and, in order more completely to acquire the art of I 
shipbuilding, hfoimtered himself as a carpenter in one of the prindpal dock 
yai^, and labouiibdwd lived, in all respects, as the common Journeymen. 
At his leisure hours he studied natural philosophy, navigation, fortification, 
suigeiy, and such c^er sciences as may be necessary^to the sovereign of s 

fl) De Torcy, vol. i. ' 

(a) De Torcy, ubi lup. . 

(S) Yo\tB\rtr9Hi*t. Ruu. tom. i. coropofed from the most suthsntic materiBli, cbieSf 
famished by the court of Petersburg. 

(4) Id. ibid. ^ • 
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barbarous people. From Holland he pasaed over to England, where he per- 
fected hiBueli in ffie lOft ddp buJlwng. King WilUra, in order to gain 
bis favour, entertained hhn with a navd review, made him a preaentooi an 
elegant yacht, and permitted him to eimage in hia service a number of inge^ 
nious artificers. Thus instmcted, and attended by several men of sdenoe, 
Peter returned to Russia, alter an absence of near two years, with all the 
ufi^, and many of the ornamental arts in his train.(l) 

The peace of Oarlowitz, concluded soon after the return of the czar, seemed 
to afibid him full leisure for' the prosecution of those plans which he had 
formed for the civUisation of his subjects. But Peter was ambitious of the 
reputation and the fortune of a conqueror. The art of war was a new 
art, which it was necessarv to teach his people ; and valuable acquisitions, 
he thought, might easily ne obtained, by joining the kings of Poland and 
Denmark against Charles XII. of Sw^en, yet in his minority. Beside, he 
wanted a port on the eastern shore of the Baltic, in order to facilitate the 
execution of his commercial schema He therefore resolved to m^e him- 
self master of the province of ^ngria, which lies to the north-east of Livonia, 
and had formerly oeen in the possession of his ancestors. With this view, 
he entered into a Ipague against Sweden with Frederic Augustus, elector of 
Saxonyi who had succeeded the famous Sobieski in the throne of Polai)d.(2) 
The war was begun' by the king of Denmark, who, contrary to the faith of 
treaties, invaded the territories of the duke of Holstein Gottorp, who had 
married a sisfer of Chaito XII. 

In these ambitious projects the hostile princes were encourai^d, not onlv 
the youth of the king of Sweden, who had succeeded his fa&er, Charles 
aI. in 1697, when only fifteen years of age, biit by the little estimation in 
which he was held by fore^ courts. Charles, however, suddenly gave the' 
lie to public opinion, by di^vering the greatest talents for war, accompa- 
nied with the most enterprising and heroic spirit. No sooner did the occa- 
sion call, than his bold genius began to shew itself. Instead of being discon- 
certed, when told of the powerful confedera^ that was forming against him, 
he seemed rather to rejoice at the opportunity which it would aflbrd him of 
displaying his courage. Meanwhile he did not neglect the necessary prepa- 
rations or precautions. He renewed the alliance of Sweden with England 
and Holland ; and sent an army into Pomerania, to be ready to support the 
duke of Holstein, his brotheivin-law.(S) 

On Holstein the storm first feR The Danes, led by the duke of Wurtem- 
berg, and encouraged by the ^esenoe of their sovereign, invaded that 
duchy ; and after taking some ineoniriderable places, invested Tonningen, 
while the Russians, Polra, and SmEOfill, entered Livonia and Ingria. The 
moment Charles was informed nf the invasion of Holstein, he resolved to 
carry war into the kii^om'^ Denmark. He accordingly left his capital, 
never more to return thither, and embarked with his troops at Carlscroon, 
having appointed an extraordinary council, chosen from thd senate, to regu- 
late alairs during hia absence. 'The Swedish fleet was joined at the mouth 
of the Sound, by a combined squadron of English and Dutch men of war, 
which WUliim, isa b^fa^ldfig of E^land ana Stadtholder of Hojlaw, had 
sent to assiatanee of his ally, '^e Danish fleet, unable to face the ene- 
my, retired under the guns of Copenhagen, whidli Was bombarded; afijj^he. 
ku^ of Denmark, nad failed in bis attempt upon Toitidogen, waa^pa** ^ 
st3ir cooped up in Hcftein, by some Swedish frigates cruialliir the coast. 

^ this critical season, the interprising spirit of the yoiM king of Sweden 
J0|p^ted to him the means of finishing the war at a ijoaff *5He proposed to 
5®^oge Copenhagen by land, while the combined fleet blodwit up by sea. 
foe idea was admirea by all his generals, and the neoeSaory preparationa 
were made for a descent. The king himself, impatient to reach the shore, 
j^pedinto the sea, swoad in hand, where the water -rose •above his middle. 
His example was followed by All his officers and soldiers, who quickly put 
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to flighAkie Dafiiah trofypfl tbot attempted to opme bi| laoding. Cboi'le^ 
who bad never before been present at a ^neral cQacharge of mnel^ loaded 
with jiall, asked major Stuart, who stood fieer hiin> what ocoesioiied that 
whistling which he heard. ** It is the pound of the bullets/' replied the 
niajoi>, ''whi<di they fire against your majesty.” “Very woUT* said the 
kii»;-^“ this riiall neneeforth be my muBic.”(l} 

The dtlzens of Copenhagen, filled with consternation, sent a deputation to 
Charles, beseeching him not to bombard the town. He on horsebadr re. 
eeiyed toe deputies at the head of his regiment of guards. They fell on 
their knees before him ; and be granted their request, on their anee^ to 
pay him four hundred thousand riz-doUars. In the mean time ue king of 
benmark was in toe most perilous dtuation ; pressed by land on one side, 
and'oonfined by sea on the other. The Swedes were in the heart of Us domi. 
nions, and his capital and his fleet were both ready to fall into their hands. 
He could derive no hopes but from negotiation and submission. The king 
of England offered his mediation ; the French ambassador also interposed 
his good offices ; and a treaty, highly honourable to Charles, was concluded 
at '1 ravendahl, between Denmark, Sweden, and Holstein, to the exclusion of 
Russia and Poland.(Si{) 

While William was in this manner securing the peace of foreign nations, 
toe most violent discontents prevailed in one of his own kingdoms. The 
Scots, in consequence of an aci: of parliameDt, agreeable to powers granted by 
the king to his commissioner, and confirmed by letters patent under the 
great seal, for establishing a company trading to Africa and the West Indies, 
with very extensive privuegos, an*(l an exemption irom all duties for twenty- 
one’ years, had planted, in 1698, a colony on the isthmus of Darien, and 
founded a settlement, to which they gave the name of New Edinburgh. The 
whole nation built on this project the most extravagant ideas of success ; 
and, in carder to support it, they had subscribed the very large sum of four 
hundred thousand^unds sterling.(3) The situation of the settlement, it 
must be owned, was well chosen ; and, two hundred thousand pounds of the 
money being raised, much might have been reasonably expected from the 
persevering and enterprising spirit of the people, animated by the hope and 
toe love of gold. 

But the promise of the future greatness of New Edinburgh, the intended 
capital of Mew Caledonia, proved its ruin. Its vicinity to Porto Bello and 
Cartoagena, at that time too ^eat marts ^f the Spaniards in America, and 
t)ie possibility whick itosituaimn iffitorded of cutting off all communication 
between these and the po^ of Fsoama on the South Sea, whether the trea- 
Bures of Peru were aimu^y <x>nveyed, filled the court of Madrid with the 
most alarming appreheiisious. Warm remonstrances were accordingly pre- 
touted by the Spanish ambassador at the court of England, on toe subject. 
The English also became jealous of the Scottish colony. They were appre- 
hensive that many of their planters, allured by the prospect cff golden mines, 
with which New Caledonia was said to abound, andf the hopes of robbing the 
Spaniards with impunity, would be induced to abandon their former habita- 
tions, and retire thither; that ships of dl nations, to the great detriment of 
toe Efiglish trade with the Spanisn main, would reeort to New Edinburgh, 
whUii was declared a free ^rt; that the Buccween, and lawless adven- 
of eveiT dosomination, would make it their principal rendezvous, as 
it wwd i^ord toetn an easv passage to the coasts of toe South Sea, and by 
that means an epening to auJtoe treasures of Mexico and Peru.(4) 

, , Influenced these oonhllsrations, and aMd of a rupture with 
William sent secret orders to toe goverznw uf Jamaica, and to the govemoiB 
of all toe other Englito settlements, to hold nq communication with the 
S^tisb colony ; nor, on any pretence whatsoever, to supply them with ann4 
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of proviiiOti8.(l) Thut deprived all Bupport id America^ 
aiid reeelvidg but Blender supplita froid Europe, the miserable re^puant of 
the Scottish lettlers in Darien were obli^d to surrender to the Spaniards. 
Never, perhaps, were any people so mortified, as the Scots at this dieter. 
DisappoWed in their golden dreams, and beggared by their unfortunate 
efforts, the whole nation was inflamed with rage and indignation against 
William, whom they accused in the most virulent language, of duplicity, in- 
gratitude, and inhumanity^ Proper leaders only were wanting to have 
made them rise in arms, and throw off his authority. 

Nor were the people of England in a much better humour. Apprehen- 
sive the second partition treatjp might involve them in a new continental 
war, they loudly exclaimed agiinpmt it, as an impudent invasion of the rights 
of nations. And the powers on the continent, in general, seemed equt^y 
dissatisfied with that treaty. The Gierman princes, unwilling to be concern- 
ed in any alliance which might excite the resentment of the house of Austria, 
were cautious and dilatory in their answers : the Italian states, alarmed at 
the idea of aeeing France in possession of Naples and other districts in their 
country, shewed an aversion against the partition treaty : the duke of Savoy, 
in hopes of being able to barter his consent for some considerable advantage, 
affected a mysterious neutrality ; the Swiss cantons declined acceding as 
guarantees ; and the emperor expressed his astonishment, that any disposal 
should be made of the Spanish monarchy, without the consent of the pre- 
sent possessor and the states of the kingdom. He, therefore, refused to sign 
the treaty, until he should know the sentiments of his Catholic Majesty, on 
a transaction in which the interests of both were so deeply concerned ; re- 
marking, That the contracting powers, in attempting to con^l him, the 
rightful heir, to accept of a pari of his inheritance by a time limited, were 
at once guilty of a flagrant violation of the laws of justice and decorum. (2) 
Leopmd, in a word, rejected the treaty of partitiomibecause he expected 
the succesrion to the whole Spanish monarchy ; and though Lewis XIV. had 
signed it, in order to quiet the jealousy of his neighbours, and had engaged, 
along with the Dauphin, not to accept of any will, testament, or donation 
contrary to it, he was not without hopes of supplanting the emperor in that 
rich inheritance. The inclinations ot the king of Spam pointed toward the 
house of Austria ; and, enraged at th^roiected partition of his dominions, 
he actually nominated the archduke, Charley his universal heir. But the 
hearts of the Spanirii nation w^ dienated from that house, by tlie arrogance 
of the queen and her rapacious Getman fovourites ; and the court of Vienna 
took no care to conciliate their affections. On the other hand, the marquis 
d’Harcourt, the French ambassador, by his generosity, affability, and in- 
siauating ^dress, contributed greatly to remove the prejudices entertained 
by the Spaniards against his nation, and gainea a powerful party to bis 
master^B interest at the court of MBdrid.(3) 

The Spanish grandees, as a body, were induced to favour the claims of the 
house of Bourbon ; but its best friends were the clergy. Cardinal Portocar- 
rero, archbishop of Toledo, taking advantage of the superstitious weakness 
of hts sovereign, represented td nim. t^t Fraijpe only could maifltain the 
Buceessien intire ; that the house of Austria was feeble aUd exhausted, and 
that any prince of that family must owe his chief support to det||^ble 
heretics. He advised his Catholic Majesty, however, to consult the Pope on 
this important subject ; and Charles, not^n^ftandiiig hiS sickness, wrote a 
letter wHh his own hstid, desiring the opmiqh. of that infallible judge. Of 
ft case of eoosCience, Innocent XII. made an affair fif state. He was seosi- 
blo, that the Uberties of Italy in a gi'eat measure depended upon restraining 
the power of the house of Austria : he therefore declared, in answer to the 
devout king, That the laws of Spain, and the welfare of all Christendom, 
I'eqaired him to give the preference to the family of Bourbon. The opinion 
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thinking the Balration of Ma soul depended on foUowing — «^,TOrei. 
ly Diafie a frilly in which he aimiilied the renunciatiOJie of Marin Therm 
and nominated the duke of Anjouj second son of the Dauphin, hig successor 
in all ills dominionB.(l) The preference was given to this youi^ prince, in 
order to prevent any alarm in Europe at the union of two such powerful 
monarchies as those of France and Spain ; to preserve the j^anish monarchy 
entire and independent^ yet do justice to the rights of blood. 

Though this will of the king of Spain was not made known to any of the 
rival powers^ the Spanish succession^ as the death of Charles II. was hourly 
expected, engaged the solicitude of all. ^4^e attention of William, the 
grand mover of the European system, wiflfted pff, before that event took 
place, to the succession of England, in coqn||||ence of the sudden death of 
the duke of Gloucester, the only surviving cniM of the princess of Denmark, 
and the last male heir in the Protestant line. Catholics were excluded from 
.succeeding to the English crown, by the former Act of Settlement : it there- 
fore became necessa^ now to proceed to Protestant females ; and as there 
remaiued no probability of William or the princess of Denmark having any 
future issue, the eventual succession to the crown was settled, by act of par- 
liament, on the princess Sophia, duchess dowager of Hanover, and the heirs 
^neral of her body, being Prote8tants.(8) She was grand-daughter of 
James I. by the princess Elusabeth, married to the unfortunate elector Pala- 
tine, who was stnpt of his dominions by the emperor Frederic II. 

This settlement of the crown was accompanied with certain limitations., or 
provisions for the security of the rights and liberties of the subject, which 
were supposed to have been overlodted at the Revolution, ’’fhe principal of 
these were, That all affairs relative to government, cognizable by the privy 
council, should be submitted to it, and that all resolutions therein taken, 
should be signed by the members who advised or consented to them ; that 
no pardon should be pleadable to any impeachment Md in parliament ; that 
no person, who .should possess any office under the king, or receive a pension 
from the crown, should be capable of sitting in the house of commons ; that 
the commissions of the judges should be rendered permanent, and their sala- 
ries be ascertained and est&lidied; that, in the event of the crown descend- 
ing or being transferred to a foreigner, the English nation should not be 
obuged, without the consent of pamament, to enter into any war, for the 
defence of territories not depending on the kingdom of England ; and that 
whomever should come to the possession of the throne, should join in com- 
munion with the church of England. (3) 

What time the English were thus settling the succession to their crown, 
and coolly providing for the security of their liberties, all the free states on 
the continent were thrown into alarm, by the death of Charles II. of Spain, 
and his will in favour of the house of l^urbon. Lewis XIV. seemed at first 
to hesitate, whether he should accept the will or adhere to the treaty of 
Partition. By the latter, France would have received a considerable acces- 
sion of territory, and have had England and Holland for her allies against 
the emperor ; by the former, she would have the glory of giving a master to 
her ancient rivu, and thcT prospect of directly, through him, the Spanish 
councils, at the hazard of having the emperor, J^igland, and Holland ror her 
enenRss. This danger was foreseen ; but Lewis could not resist the vanity 
of placing his grandson on the throne of Spain. Ho accepted the wiU by the 
advice of his council ;(4) and the duke of Anjou, with the universal con- 
sent of the Spanish nation, was crowned at Ma^d, under the name of 
Philip V. 

The French monarch, in order to justify his conduct to the king of Eng- 
ird and the States- general of the United Provinces, who affected to be 
highly offended at his breach of faith, very plausibly urged. That the treaty 
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f Partitioii wM not likely to answer the ends for which it had been nego- 
tiated * that the emperor had refused to accede to it; that it was a^roved 
bv noim of the princes to whom it had been communicated ; that th?people 
of England and Holland had expressed their dissatisfaction at the prospect of 
Leiitf France put in possession of Naples and Sicily ; that the Spaniards 
wereM determined against the division of their monarchy^ that there would 
be a necessity of conquering them, before the treaty could be executed ; that 
the whole Spanish succession, would have devolved upon the archduke 
Charles, if France had rejected the will; the same courier, who brought it, 
having orders to proceed immediate^ to Vienna, with such an offer, in case 
of the r^uskl of the court of ^Vga riiles ; that the conservation of the peace 
of Europe was what his MossHistian Majesty considered to be the riiief 
obiect of the contracting ‘paifBB principle, he had 

only departed from the wordi^that he might the better adhere to the spirit 
of thetreaty.(l) . ^ 

Though these reasons were by no means satisfactory to William or the 
States, uey cautiously concealed their resentment, as they were not in a 
condition to support it by any decisive measure. And it has been asserted, 
with some appearance of truth, That, if they had permitted Philip V. peace- 
ably to enjoy the Spanish throne, he would have become, in a few years, as 
Kood a Spaniard as any of the preceding Philips, and have utterly exduded 
the influence of French councils from the administration of his government ; 
whereas the confederacy that was afterward formed against him, and the war 
by which it was followed, threw him wholly into the hands of the French, 
because their fleets and armies were necessary to his defence, and mve 
France a sway over the Spanish councils, which she has ever since retamed (2) 
It must, however, be confessed, That, independent of prejudice or pasmon, 
war was become unavoidable. The securing of commerw md of bamers, 
the preventing an union of the two powerful monarchies of France and Spam 
in any future period, and the preserving, to a certain degrw at least, im 
equaibrium of power, were matters of too much moment to Engtod, Hoi- 
lid, and to Europe in general, to be rested on the moderation the French, 
and the vigour of the Spanish councils, under a prince of the house pf Bour- 
bon, and a^grandson of Lewis XIV. yet in his minority. Awwe of this, rad 
conscious of their own inability to defend their extensive dominioi^^e 
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sent to the protection of the Spanish settlements m Amenca; and, 
pretence that the States were making preprotions for war, tte of 

trance was impowered to take possession <rf fte Dutch barrier in ^d^(3) 
The elector of Bavaria, uncle to Philip V. ^d governor of fte Sp^ 
Netherlands, introduced on the same day, and at the 
troops into aU the barrier towns in FJandm, and semed Du^ 

forces that were in garrison, to the number of twenty-two j 

whelmed with consternation at this event. especiaUy 
their own defenceless condition, and the faci&y of «* 
the States instantly agreed to acknowledge the new king of , andl^ 
French monarch, on "Eing a letter to that 

to be set at liberty.(4) Thekingof • Ji, 

having in vain attiipted to draw the 

Tories, and is supposed to have been under the 

into his hostile views, he at last found it necessary my 

of Anjou as lawful sovereign of Spain, though Lewis ^ teeatv 5 

other se<nmty for the peace of Europe, than a renewal V 

Hyswidc.(5) 
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Tlie emperor now, of all the great powen of Europe, alone continued to 
diaputiLtbe title of Philip V. Thou^ Leonid jpretenided a prior right to 
the whole Spanish^mona^y, he detorminea at nrat to confine his riewa to 
a part, and fixed upon the duchy of Milan, which he daimed aa a fief of 
the empire. He accordingly iaaued hia mandate to the inhabitanta, cooi- 
mauding their obedience on pain of being conaidered aa rebels. Rut the 
prince of Vaudemont, governor of that duchy, had already aubmitted him- 
self to the new king of Spain, conformable to the will of Charlea 11. A 
body of French troops, at hia requiaition, had entered the Milanese territory. 
These were soon followed by a powerful army ; and the duke of Savoy, 
whose daughter Philip had married in order to strengthen his interest on t^t 
aic^ was declared captain-general of the wdidle. 

Ine emperor, however, was not discouraged by these formidable appear- 
ances, from pursuing his claim to the duchy of Milan. He sent an army of 
thirty-thousand men into Italy, under prince Eugene, who forced the passage 
of the. Adige, along which the French troops were posted; entered their en- 
trenchments at Carpi, and oblijo^ them to cover themselves behind the Min- 
cio.(l) In consequence of thia advantage, and others by which it was fol- 
lowed, the Imperialists became masters of all the country Wween the Adige 
and the Adda : they even penetrated into the territory of Breaciano, and ue 
French found it necessaiy to retire beyond the Oglio.{s) 

The mureschal de Catinat, who was second in command, began to suspect 
that all the misfortunes of the French, in the field, could not proceed firom 
the superior genius of prince Eugene. He became doubtful of the fidelity 
of the duke of Savoy, and communicated his suspicions to Lewis XIV. who, 
not thinking it possible that hia interests could be betrayed by a prince so 
intimately cminected with his family, ascribed these surmises to impatience 
or private disgust, and sent the mareschal de Villeroy to supersede Catinat. 
Anxious to signalize himself by some great action, Villeroy, in concert with 
the comomnder-in-chief, attempted to surprise the Imperialists in their camp 
at Chiari ; but the duke of Savoy having acquainted prince Eugene of this 
design, and of the disposition of the intend^ attack, the French were re- 
pulsed with great 1obs.(3) 

During these operations in Italy, the English and Dutrii were engaged 
ip fruitless negotiations with France ; whirii were continued rather to gain 
time, in ordhr to make preparations for war, than with any hope of pre- 
asrymg tlm peace of Europe. At last the departure of the French amW- 
^ Avaux, XTom the Hague, put an ena to even the appearance of a 
Aefi^otiation : -and the successes of the emperor, though by no means deci- 
sive, asade his cause be viewed with a more favourable eye. He had already 
the elector of Brandenburg, through the ebannel of his vanity, by 
digBif}^ him wth the title of king ef Prussia. The German princes, in 
general, were tnduced to depart from their proposed neutrality. The king 
of England, though etU thwarted by his parliament, had resolved upon a 
war ; aM the king of Denmark, gained by a subsidis^ treaty, was ready to 
assist him with a body of tn>epB.(4) / / 

In mpertion u Leepeld curved the increase of the indinatien of the 
marituno pawra for war, he rose in his demands' with respect to the terms 
of the p^ectro ailiaaioe. He at one time seemed determined to be satldfied 
with ncthing mss than the whole Spanish monarchy ; but finding William 
and the State reaolale against engaging in such an ambitious proj^, he 
moderated his views, and came into their proposals. They would olily um 
dcrtake to procure for him the Spanish domiuions in Ita^, and to recover 
Flanders, as a barrier for Holland. Matters being thus adjnstod, the famous 
treaty, generally known by the name of the GaaND Alliance^ was signed 
by the plenipotentiaries of the emperor, the king of EngliM, and the States- 
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^1 of the Dmted PjfoviHcefc(l) The avowed objecto of thie treaty 
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their ^miniono an«l oommeroe ; the preventing me union m me vwo 
" nreet monarehiee of France and Spain ; and the hindering the French from 
<<noflaeflainff the Spanish dominions in America." It was also stipulated, 
ThaTSekinK of England and the States might retain for themselves what- 
ever lands wTd cities they should conquer in both lndies.(2) And the con- 
tractimr powers afifreed to employ two months, in attempti^ to obtain, by 
amiSe means, the satisfaction and security they demanded. 

WWle this confederacy, which afterward lighted, with so much furv, the 
flames of war in the southern parts of Europe, was formic, the north-east 
qSSSr was deeply involved in ^blood. Charles XII. of Sweden no ^ner 
msed the siege of Copenhagen, in consequence of his treaty with ^e king 
of Denmark, m the year 1700, than he turned his ^s agamst the BuMians, 
who had undert^en the sie^ of Narva, wiA eighty thousand men. Chai^ 
les, with only eight thousand men, advanced to the relief of ^e pJ^ u 
haiing carried, without difficulty, all the out-posts, he resolv^ to attack 
the Russian camp. As soon as the artillery h^ made a breach in the en- 
trenchments he accordingly ordered an assault to be made with shewed 
bayonets, under favour ol a storm of snow, whidi the wind dro^ 
the face of the enemy. The Russians, for a time, stwd the sho^ with 
firmness * but, after an engagement of three houre, their entrenchments 
were for^ on all sides, withgreat slaughter, and Charles entered Nar^ 
In About ciirht thousand of the enemy were killed in the ac- 

bv the br^g down of abridge 
fiiA ffidritivM • near thirty thousand were made prisoners, and all 
..^jvfbS^^illorr and bMKa*e, fell into the hands of the Swede8.(i) 
SSrlea^^ias^ all hi^prisone^^er disarming them, except the officers. 

He had ImpmdenUy. though 

perhaps fortuna^y.left^ 

victo he evacuated all the provinces he had invaded, and led back li» ^ 

hopes of ? youthful conqueror. He ufva?^ b^ied L 

whieh is very iSroad at that place Tj,ig ^^^ected, 

of Ae river, wae Swe^luOTg^Kven back into th» 

although with much diffic^ty , the Swew nmiw Their young king 
river, W they had formed 

iBllied them in the water ; ^d leading ^ Saxons, and •d- 

pact.body, ensued and the Swedes 

vqnoed into Ae plain. “nemy lostnear three thou- 
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very coneiderable^ the duke of Courland haviDg penetrated three times into 
the luAirt of the king's guardB.(l) 

Immidiatelv after this victory, Charles advanced to Mittau t|e capi^ of 
CiA^itlknd. 'That dty^ and all tne towns in the duchy surrendmed to him at 
disbretion. His exj^ition thither was rather a journey than a military en- 
terorise. From Courland he passed into Lithuania, conquering every thing 
in his progi^ ; and he is said to have felt a particular satis&ction, when 
he entered in triumph the town of Birzen, where Augustus king of Poland, 
and the czar Peter, had planned his destruction but a few months before.(8j 
It was Jiere that, under the stimulating influence of resentment, he formed 
the great pnyect of dethroning Augustus, by means of his own subjects. 
That prince had been accustomed to govern despotically in Saxony ; and 
fondly imagining that^e might exercise the same authority in Poland, as in 
his hereditary dominions, he lost the hearts of his new people. The Poles 
murmured at seeing their towns enslaved by Saxon garrisons, and their 
frontiers covered with Russian armies. More jealous of their liberty than 
ambitious of conquest, they considered the war with Sweden as an artful 
measure of the court, in oraer to furnish a pretext for the introduction of 
foreign tro^s (3) 

Charles XII. resolved to take advantage of these discontents, and suc- 
ceeded beyond his fondest hopes. But in the prosecution of this, and his 
other ambitious projects, we must leave him for a time, in order to contem- 
plate a more important scene of action. 


LETTER XXL 


Europe f from the Beginning of tJto GeneralWaVy in 1701 fo the Offers of 

Peace made hy France, in 1 706, and the Union of England and Scotland. 

Notwithstanding the alliance which the king of England had concluded 
with the emperor and the States- general, it may be questioned whether he 
could have prevailed upon his people to engage heartily in a new continental 
war, had it not been for an unforeseen measure, which roused their resent- 
ihent against Franra. Soon after the signing of the Grand Alliance, James II. 
died at St. Germains ; and Lewis XIV. in violation of the treaty of Rys- 
widc, acknowledged the son of that unfortunate prince king of Glreat Britain 
and Ireland, under the title of James III. 

Whether Lewis was^ induced to this measure by generosity of sentiment, 
or what the French writers term theelevation and eeneihility of hie great eoul ; 
bv the tears of the widow of the deceased prince, seconded by the entreaties 
Of Madame de M^tenon, or by poUtical motives, is a matter of very little 
consequence. It is probable, however, that he was partly influenced by po- 
litical considerations ; that, believing war to be unavoidable, he hoped, by 
thus encourajpng the Jacobites, to be able to disturb the English govern- 
ment ; especially as the declining health of William made his death be re- 
gkrded as no distant event, and the party in favour 6£ the direct line of 
succession ^as still powerful in aU the three British kingdoms. But what- 
ev^ might be the motive of the French monarch for suim a measure ; wfae- 
therit yrung from weakness, mnerodty, or selfidmess, it hurried" h& into 
a war, for wnidi he was very Tittle prepared, and whidi reduced him, in a 
few years, from the highest' pinnacle of grandeur, to the lowest state df 
deq»ondency. France, exhausted by her former efforts, had not yet had 
time to recover new strength ; and Spain, iRnff inabing under every kind of 
political malady, was only a load upon her shomders. But the supply of the 

Charles Xll. Parthensy. Hiet. Pelog. tom. i. 

(S) Voltaira,<abi aap. 

U) Partban. Hiet. Poiog. tom. i. ^ 
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precious iiietols, #liio1i she was suffered^ by the negligence of the Quuritnne 
Mwers, to procure from the Spanish dominions in America^ and particularly 
from those oa|!Hhe South Sea^ enabled her to maintain the contpst mubt^, 
longer than would have been possible for her merely with her own internal 
re80urces.(]) 

The marquis de Tor^ attempted in vain to apolog^ to the king of Eng- 
land for the conduct of his master : the affront to William was too flagrant 
to be patiently borne. He instantly recalled his ambassador from the court 
of France^ and ordered the French envoy to quit his dominions. Nor did 
the English parliament^ to which William made a speech well suited to the 
occasion! discover less resentment at the insult offered to their sovereign, 
and to themselves, by the French monarch ; in presuming to declare who 
should be their king, and in naming a person exduded from the succession 
by an act of the whole legislature. They passed a bill of attainder against 
the pretended prince of Wales, for assuming the title of king of En^and ; 
and also a bill to oblige all persons, holding any office in church or state, to 
abjure his claim to the crown. They entered warmly into the idea of the 
war, which was eagerly desired by the people ; voted forty thousand men fot 
land-service, agreeable to the terms of the Grand Alliance, and an equal 
number for the navy. And they presented an address to the throne, re- 
questing the king to insert in the treaty an article, which was readily as • 
sented to by the contracting powers, Tnat no peace should be concluded 
with France, untU reparation was made by the French monarch for the in- 
dignity offered to his majesty and the English nation, in owning and declar- 
ing the pretended prince of Wales king oi England.rs) 

^VVilliam, thus sup^rted in his favourite scheme, oy the unanimous voice 
of his parliament ano^eople, was making vast preparations for opening the 
ensuing campaign, when a from his horse threw him into a fever, which 
put a period to his life, but not his bold desi^n9.(3) He was a prince of 
great v^ur of mind, firmness of temper, and intrepidity of spirit ; but un- 
graceful in his person and address, disgustingly cold in his manner, and dry, 
silent, and solitary in his humour. To a happy concurrence of circumstan- 
ces, and a steady perseverance in his plans, rather than to any extraordi- 
nary talents, either in a civil or militai'V capacity, he owed that high repu- 
tation, and extensive influence, which he so long enjoyed among the princes 
of Christendom. He was, however, an able politician, and a good soldier, 
though not a great commander. He has been severely, and justly blam^, 
for wose Intrigues, which he employed to dethrone his uncle and father-in- 
law. But as William's heart seems to have been as dead to the sympathetic 
feelings, as his soul was insensible to the charms of literature and the beau- 
ties of the elegant arts, it is possible that, while guiding the great political 
system, he might be led by the illusions of ambition, under the appearance 
of principle, to think the ties of blood, and even the right of inheritance, a 
necessary sacrifice to the welfare of Europe, and the interests of the reform- 
ed religion. England, at least, was obliged to him fur abetting her cause, 
in her 'grand struggle for liberty and a Protestant succession. But she has 
dearly paid for those blessings, by being involvedan wasting foreign wars, 
partly mdeed rendered^ necessary by the supineness of her two preceding 
priiu^ but in which she ought natuirally to have bad no concern; ^ the 
introduction of the infamous practice of corrupting parliaments, 14 order to * 
^^^gage thepi to support those wars ; and by their unavoidable consequeneq-a 
gimous imtional debt, which, dally eccumulating, wd augmenting the 
^eig^t o^gQvernmeht, threatens us with the worst of evils.(4) 


BoU ifbm ks, Sketck.qf the and Sitote 
W-Barqft, book vi. JommaUt Jan. 10, 17DS. 
(8) Burakt, iibl lUp. 
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A MitaiD propoitionof public debt, hi increasing 
•pecieAif iBoney, siwaye ready to be employed m any beneficml undertaking, by means of 
Its tranifersblsQiiality, aod yet producing some profit, oreii wlVle it hes idm, 
to ^ ofadvaittafa to a trading peom^ But what tliat proportion may he jtoi wmticiaD 
fef ^**^*rt®^tonded to determine;. It is however ceriaiu, 

“**giand hes (ong exceeded, not only alt calculations ot copimercialT benefit, but wbat 
»OL. 11. 2 N 
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-The death of the king of Sngknd tiirew the elliea into the tttmoet eon. 
steroetionj and oixsaaioned the joy at the couii* of Fnaoe. But that 
joy was of flhort duration. The mUet auooesskm of Annoj iMhoesB of lien* 
noarkj eld^pt surviving daughtefw James II. to the English throne, con- 
formable to the Act of Settlement, and her early declaration of her resolution 
'to pursue the objects of the Grand Alliance, revived the spirit of the confe- 
derates ; while tlie . choice of her ministers, and tha vigour of their measures, 
blasted all the hopes that Lewis and the court of St. Germains had founded 
on t)ie decease of William. Lord Godolphin was placed at the head of the 
treaiipxy ; and the earl of Marlborough, whose eldest daughter was married 
to Godolphin's son, and whose wife had acquired an absolute ascendant over 
the queen, was appointed commander-in-chief of the English forces in Flan- 
ders, and immediately dispatched to Holland, in the character of ambassador 
extraordinary to the StateB.(l) 

Thus oonnecte4|fey family interest, as well as politick views, thes two 
great men conducfed with harmony the aflfairs of England, and even acquired 
a more decided influence on the continent than had ever been possessed by 
William. They not only kept more compact and entire all the parts of that 
vast macMne, the Grand Alliance, but communicated a more rapid and vigor- 
otrs to the whole. The earl of Marlborough succeeded in every part 

of fiis negotiation with the States : he animated them to a full exertion of 
their stren^h ; and gained so far on their confidence, that they raised him 
to the chief command of their troops. All the allies eng^d, with alacrity, 
to furnish their several quotas ; ana war was declared against France, on the 
same day, at London, the Hague, and Vienna.(8) 

The Acsi. campaign, however, was not distinguished by any great event. 
In Italy the Im^rialists, under prince Ei^ene, being out-numbered ^ the 
combined armies of France and Spain, gained no advantage. There rhilip 
V. (having left the government of his new kin^om in the hands of the 
j^ueen, assisted by a coundl, and passed into Naples) nominally commanded 
in person ;(3) and but nominally ; all the operations being really directed by 
the duke de Vendome. His presence, however, inspired confidence into his 
troops i «and prince Eugene was not only forc^ to raise the blockade of 
Mantua, but in some degree worsted, in an attempt to surprise Vendome 
near Luzara.^4) 

The Impei^sts were not more successful on the Upper Rhine ; where the 

f rince of Baden, though elated with the taking of Landau, was defeated at 
'ridlengen, by the marquis de Villars, immediately after created a mgreschal 
of France. I have heard,” says Voltaire, ''mareschal Villars deotsi^ more 
than once, that as he was marching at the head of his infantfy, after the 
battle was ^ned, a voice called, fVe are undone I On heanng this, all 
' his troops ned. He ran after them, crying, Vome baokt my friends ! the 
victory ts ours. Long live the king ! The trembling solcQers repeated, 
Long live the king / but continued to fly ; and the marquis found the ut- 
most difiiculty in Tallying the conquerorB.(5)” On such trivial ciroum- 
'etances often depended the issue of the greatek battles. Had a single regi- 


it wai tboaght, at late as the middle of the present century, fbe kingdom could possibly 
bear : and that tlie enormous taxes, levied to pay the interest of that debt, by eiibauc- 
ing thsiirtca of the necessaries of life, of labour, and consequently of every spepios of 
.rnanuractiimt have hurt the sale of our commodities in foreign markets : have strength- 
ened the enslaving influence of the crown, by increasing the number of its depemnsts. 
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dh^wkSTthf 

of Cotoipa had EtocTm the hands Tthe Zd iMoh^su^nd^ 

after a aiege of tlo months. The duke of Bareundv who 
French army, having under hhn mareschal Bou^m ^t was exDe^^tfn^j 
either tave attempted the relirf of that important pLe, or havltav^d' 
some other; but, 6y a strange piece of misconduct, he lay almost tot^tf^. 
active during the whole 8ie«, and till the earl of Marlborough i^^ ?o 
take the command of the ^led army.(l) Marlborough, who w^fio less 
prudent t^ active, and who may be said to have un&d the entermisW 
spirit of the hero to the caution and foresight of the consummate gSt” 
resdved imm^atdy to att^ the duke of Burgundy : and had hi ^||n' 
redrmned by the timidity of the field deputies of the States, he would have 
gained a complete victory over the French.(S) Thou J^thus confined in his 
operations, the English commander contrived, by masterly movements, by 
lurches and counter-marches, to throw himself between the enemy and the 
®/ Spanish Guelderland; where he reduced, siico^vely and 
without molestation, Venlo, Ruremonde, and Liege ; conquests ofise meat- 
^ importance, as by the ^uisition of those places the navigation of the 
Mtase was opened, and a free communication with Mneetricht.(3) 

The operations at sea were even more favourable to the allies, than thou 
by land ; though not m all respects equal to their hopes. The confederate 
fleet, under sir George Rooke, consisting of fifty English and Dutch ships of 
we hne, with twdve thousand troops on boar4 commanded by. the duke of 
Urmond, appeared before Cadiz, and sumhioned that city to surrender to the 
house of Austria, or run the hazard of an attack from such a formidable ar- 
mament. But the governor paid no regard to this threat. The place was 
much stronger than the besiegers expected ; so that the duke of Ormond 
lound It necessary to re-embark his troops after they had taken fort St. Ca- 
^anne, made an unsuccessful attempt on fort Matagorda, and pillaged port St. 
contrary to his express orders. His next attempt was more fortunate. 
Ihe confed^tes, after leaving Cadiz, sailed for Vigo, where the galleons, 
under convoy of twenty-three French ships of war, commanded by the count 
k arrived from America. As the wealth on 

hoard these galleons was considered as the chief resource of the Spanish mo- 

oarchv. 'End nf tha wYirila kmisA Rrkumknn l.a...:.. Vf\7 4.: a .- 


were carried up into a bason, through^a narrow entrance, one side of which 
was defended by a fort, the other by platforms mounted with cannon. A 
hoom was thrown across the mouth of the bason, and within the boom the 
* ranch squadron was drawn up. But all these obstacles were not sufficient 
Jodiscourage the confederates, when animated by the hopes of so ridi a 
booty. The duke of Ormond liaving landed part of his troops, took the 
CMtle : the boom was broken by the wet ; and the French admirsi, perceiv- 
jhg that all farther resistance would be vain, set fire to his shms. The gd- 
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Before intelligence of this important blow arrived in England, bdtll bouaes 
of paiiiameni bad congratulated her nu^eaty on the sucoeea of her Itea, mh- 
der the earl of Marlborough, who waa soon after created a duke, and liberal 
auj^lieB were voted for carrying oii^he war. The good humour of the par- 
liament wan increaaed, by the news of the deetruction of the enemy'a fleet at 
Vi^ : the hopes of the nation rah high : the most vigorous preparations 
lirSe miule,-€md the affairs of the allies every where wore a very favOMble 
aspect. The duke of Savoy, who had been long wavering, openly dewrted 
the interests of France and Spain, and conduded a treaty with the emperor, 
to ^6 astonishment of the house of Bourbon ; he being not only a grandson 
of Xewis Xlll. but father-in-law to the duke of Burgundy, and Philip V. 
From motives of interest, Peter VI. king of Portugal, also united himself to 
the confederate8.(l) 

To the defection of those two princes the French ascribed their sub^uent 
misfortunes in the i|ar. Lewis AlV. however, made great preparations for 
opening the next campaign, and was by no means wanting in success. Mean- 
time the elector of Bavaria, the firm ally of France, carried on hostilities 
with vigour in the heart of Germany. He took Neuberg, on the Danube, 
early in the season : he defeated the Imperialists at Passau ; and having 
taken Burglenfield and Ratisbon, was joined at Du^lingen by mareschal Vil- 
lars. Afterward, disappointed in an attempt to enter Tyrol, and open a 
communication with the French army in Italy, he rejoined Villars in Suabia. 
They crossed the Danube ; and Villars understanding that the count de Sti- 
rum, at the head of twenty thousand men, was on his march to join the for- 
midable army of the prince of Baden, near Donawert, said to the elector, 

. We must prevent this : we must advance, and attack Stinim.** The elector 
hesitated, and said he would consult with his ministers and generals. I am 
your minister and general !” replied Villars Can you want any other 
counsel than mine, when the question about giving battle ?* — Full of 
apprehensions for his dominions, the elector^wa8 still averse from the mare^ 
cW's proposal, and not a little displeased at this freedom. '' Well !'* said 
Villars, if your highness will not seize this opportunity with your Bava- 
“ rians, I will engage with the French only : — it must not be lost.*' He ac- 
cordingly order^ his troops to march ; and the elector, thqugh filled with 
indignation, found himself under the necessity of fighting against his judg- 
ment.(S) They attacked the enemy in the plains of Hockstet, and gained 
a complete victory. Three thousand of the Imperialists ware killed ; four 
thousand were made prisoners ; and all their artillery and baggage nil into 
the hands of the conquerors. The victorious army put the elector of Bava- 
ria in possession of Augsburg ; and the road to Vienna being thus laid open, 
the emperor trembled in his capitaL(3) 

The consternation of Leopold was, in some measure, exrasable. The duke 
of Burgundy, who commanded the French army on the side of Alsace, hav- 
ing under him the mareschals Tallard and Vauban, had made himself master 
of Old Brisac ; and Tallard, before the end of the campaign, not only retook 
Landau, but defeated, with neat slaughter, an army of the allies, under the 
prince of Hesse, who wos advancing to its relief.(4) In Italy, where Sta- 
remberg commanded for the emperor, the duke de Vendome disarmed, by 
surprise, the troops of the duke of Savoy ; reduced Barsillio, defend Vis- 
conti, and took possession of the territories of the duke of Modena.(5) 

The French were less successful in the Netherlands ; where the duke of 
Marlborough, having concerted ^ measures with the States, was enabled to 

•iffnatioD, writes thus in a coniolatorj letter to the queen of Spain, then at the head of 
the governttieDt “Events are in the bands of God, who otteo draws gppd cot of what 
we ccutsider as our greatMt saisfprtaDes. If it ia possible to prevent the bid effects ^ 
**tbat disaster which has happened, your majesty has prevanjted theifit ^ ;Meni. nv 
tom. ih 

(S) Tbele particulars are related by Voltaire, from the, manuscript Afrjiwiff 
chal de VUlarMt written by himself. Siivh^ chap. avii. 

(8) Id. ibl5. 

(4) Burnet. Voltaire. Henault. 

{8} Id. ibid. 
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' **IS? T -1 9 * “I?"*!* oampaim with the ehm of Bonne 
^ **** •Lo»«r Rhine, the usual residence of the 

w CofogM. That prmoe, brother to the elector of Bfvaria, h^ 
l ltonM, with his other dominions, in the hands of the Frendi at the 
_ Innw of the war. Though gaUantlj defended by the marquis dlUene! 
at to surrender, ^r a siege of twelve days. But iotwithst^I 

ttU wly 81^, ud^the supposed weakness of t^ enemy, Marlborough 
itond It imprMbcabk to penetrate into Flanders ; the Frenih army, un&r 
the maresoh^s Boufflers and ymeroy, keeping cautiously within thlw lines, 
md tte English graer^ not judging it prudent to attempt to force them.fl ) 
He therefore marched back toward the Maese, where he took Huy and Lim 
burg. And GueldrMp after a blockade and bombardment of near eiabteeii 
months^ also aumndered to the allieB.( 2 ) 

These ^quisitionsp however^ were by no means a balance to the ad van- 
-tages of the enemy in other quarters ; more esnecialJy as the operations of 
the allies at sesy dunng the summer, had been languid and undecisive • in 
some respects unfortunate ; and their negligence so great, that the Spanish 
treasure from the Havannah, the joint produce of the mines of Mexico and 
Peru, had arrived safe, under convoy of a French fleet, and fiirnished the 
house of Bourbon with fresh resources for continuing the war. But the con- 
federates were not discouraged by their losses ; nor by an insurrection in 
Hungary, which spread devastation to the gates of Vienna. The English 
pwliament, seized with a kind of military fury, voted the most liberal sup- 
plies for the ensuing campaign ; and the emperor, emboldened by the alli- 
ance of Portugal, from which a passage might be opened into the heart of the 
disputed monarchy, made his son Charles assume the title of king of Spain, 
he himself and the king of the Romans renouncing all claim to any part of 
the succession. Immediately after this ambitious step the archduke set out 
for the Hague. From FloUaiid he passed over to England ; where he was 
treated with great respect, and conducted to Lisbon by a poweiful fleet, 
having on board a considerable body of land force8.(3) 

While the queen of England was exerting herself with so much vigour in 
a foreign quarrel, in which her subjects were little interested, the greatest 
d^rders prevailed in her own dominions. The ferment in Scotland, occa- 
sioned by' the miscarriage of the settlement at Darien, had never yet fully 
subsided ; and although that kingdom readily acknowledged the queen’s au- 
thprity, the hottest jealousies there prevailed, among all ranks of men, re- 
specting the independency of their crown, and the freedom of their com- 
merce. These jemousies were fomented by the insidious arts of the Jaco- 
bites, and the intrigues of the court of St. Germains, aided by a political 
oversight. 

When the English legislature settled the succession of the crown on the 
house of Hanover, king Wi^m had neglected to take the same precaution 
in regpd to Scotland ; so tnat the succession to that crown was still open. 
This circumstance was now eagerly seized by two sets of men : — ^by the ad- 
herents of the house of Stuart, who hoped to bring in the pretended prince 
of Wales ; and by some real patriots, wno meant to make use of it, in order 
to 'rescue their country from that abject depeiMence, and even slavery, into 
which it had fallen, and in which it had continued, ever since its native so- 
vereigns had added the weight of the crown of England to their ancient pre- 
rogative. Beside these men, many others, who were well disposed toward 
the Protestant succession, zealously opposed the settlement of the Scottish 
crown on the descendants of the princess Sophia^ before the ratifi<»tion of 
certain articles, which should provide for the independency of the kingdom, 
or miite it zntiinately with £ngland.<4) 

was the Engluh nation free from discontents. The queen, by throw- 
ing herself eiftirely into the hands of the Tories, had roused the resentment 

*Cn Duke of Berwick's Mem. toI. i. Burnet, book vii. 

>?l 9**^*l* Voltaire. 

W ifOckbart's JfriM. Burnet, book rii. 
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of tbiH ’WUga^ who were in « numiier proecilbed^ and detered'fimi.<4l|Qes 
awi an ardent desire of aeMMDpli&ijiff the jporpose of the Qrand dJhtooe» 
which the*^ themselves bad formed, only had prevented them hitherto dim 
ohstnieting the m^ores of government. But their patience, ne^ 

lect, was last woni ont : they hecanne Jealous, and not withouthwasie^ of 
designs SEg^st the Protestant succession. The Tories, intoxicated with 
their ffood'ffitune, had revived all the exploded high monardiioal and hu^ 
church prinidples ; and eonjecturiz^ that the queen must naturally be cue- 
posed to fivonr the succession of hw brother, several cd her ministers held 
a secret correspondence with the court of St. Germains; uid hopes were 
even entertahicNl by that court of obtaining a speedy repeal of the Act of 
Settlenient.(] ) 

In order to forward these views, and to oompleCa ruin of their political 
opponents, the Tories pretended, that both w church and monarony were 
in dmfer, from the prevalence of republican and presbyterian principles : 
and a bin against oocsudoBal oonfbiinitv, which would have enduded aU dis^ 
senterl^ and eonsequently a great number of the Whigs, from all civil offices 
and miUic ei^loyments, was twice presented to parliament, and as oftsn 
rejeotra.(9) The failtire of this fiivourite measure, and several other cir- 
cumstances, indicating the rtrength of the Whigs, induced Marlborough and 
Godolphin, who are said to have been Tories, and even Jacobites in their 
hearts, to conceal their sentiments, and seek support from that powerful 
narty. They foresaw a formidable opposition, and persuaded the queen, that 
it was necessary to dispel the storm, by brining some of the more moderate 
Whigs into a^inistration, and dismissing a few of the moat violent Tn* 
r\es,{S) Mr; Harley, speaker ^ the house of conitnOns, afterward created 
eai^ of Oxford, and reputed a l^ig, because bred a dissenter, was^ accord- 
ingly appointed secretary of state, in tiie rotom of the earl of Nottingham ; 
the office of comptroller-general was bestowed on his friend, Mr. Mansel ; 
and, at his recommendation, Mr. 8t. John, since better known Ji»y the title 
of lord Viscount Bolingbroke, was advanced, while very young, te the lucqra- 
tive place of secretary at war.(4) ;; 

This expetUent, however, would hav'e been founddonfficient to secure (he 
adniatry against the violence of the Whigs, had not ‘the extraordinary sOc^ 
dito of the next campaign dlenced all opposition. Marlborough baviilg con- 
certed with the ministers of the States, during the winter, the plan of ope- 
XBtions, set out early in the spring to carry it into execution. As the fme- 
cess of the two fore^ing campalj^s, by making Uie allies masters of the 
Maese and Spanish Guelderland, had provided a strong barrier for tlie 
United Provinces, the English general proposed to maroli ioito the heart of 
Germany ; in order to protect the emperor, now almost besieged Ih his ewi- 
tal, by me Hungarian maleeontents, on one Bi4d» and by the French and Ba- 
varians, on the other. In pursuance of this design, but unde|^ colour of pe- 
netrating into France, he ordered the confederate fbrcee. to march towards 
Ckiblentx, where he joined thra. Crossing the Rldpe k that ^ace, and 
■uedessiv^y the Maine and me Neokar, .he wae nm by prince Eugene at 
Monddsheam. 

The result of the o^erdhee between these two great generals, wat a 
junetioii of the allied eAiy under Marlborough, with the Imperialists, oomi- 
manded by the pzinee of Baden. That Junotioo beiiq; effected, Marlborough 
forced, though with the loss of five thouBand men, the elector of Bavaria's 
entieiMliiiientib wear Donawert, and oUiged him to wit the field. In oon- 
semnee ef this vietoiy, the allies get posseaaion of Donawert, and obtained 
a passage ever the Danube. But aa tiwy were incapable^ for want of 
mdMines, mther to continue long on the banks of that river, er to penetpito 
iauTBavaria, their situatioa was become vary preosrieiu, and they esml|[ 
wljphad to give batOe; when thelnemy, being reinfbroed wilCIbirty 9i«ik* 
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■Mid milt tuder suretchal TaUaid, ra«>lv6d to «ffQ|id them the opportunity 
tbefJb^ked. ^Brfore the engagement^ thedjjJMof Marlberougn was alw 
jotonAi^^Dca Eugene, with twenty thousan^Ben, from the UppA* Rhine; 
and, itt wtoc to free himself frohn the timid or tre^erous counsels of the 
pHnee es Baden, he prevailed on him to besi^ Ingolstadt. The opposing 
armina were now nearjfh equal, each consisting of about eig||^ thousara 
iBen.(l) But the French generals, TaUard and Marsin, thougPmen of ex- 
pelKenoe and abilities, were much inferior to thos^ of the aRies ; and the 
^eetoiA>f Bavaru^ though a brave prince, could not be consideted as a 
oemmander. 

The Freooh and Bavarians were advantageously posted on a hill, having 
the 'Danube and tha^Uage of Blenheim on their right : on their left, an 
extensive and thick wood, from which ran a rivulet, along their front, into 
the Danube. This rivulet," coufre through the plain, formed an almost 
conttaqpd morass, the papaagTof which mightliave been rendered very diffi- 
cult, if it had Jieen properly guarded. Twentv-eight battalions, and twelve 
-squrarons of dragoons, were urown into the village of Blenheim : eight bat- 
t^ions were also placed in sliother village towa^ the centre ; in. or^r to 
fall, in oonjanction with those at Blenheim, upon the rear of the atomy, 
when they would pass the rivulet. Their line, which consisted chiefly of 
cavalry, was weakened by these detachments; and by an unaccountable 
negligence, the allies were permitted not only to pass the brook, but to form 
without opposition. (3 

AfariBorough, who commanded the left wing of the allies, haviim (rst 
passed the brook, ordered the two villages to be attacked by the infant^, 
while he himself led his cavalrv against those of Tallard. The attack ou 
the villages proved unsuccessful ; the EngUhh and Hessians being repui^, 
after three successive attempts. The French horse, however, in wite of tlibir 
-most vigorous eflbrts, were obliged to give ground. They retired behind ^e 
fire^f ten battalions, which Tallard nad, ordered to advance to their relief. 
But these dbo were broken bv the English foot. Marlborough charged home 
with his horse ; and drove the French cavalry ^^h such precipitation from 
the field, that raostef^those who escaped the sword were drowned in the 
Danube. The ten advanced battolioos of the enemy’s foot were, ut the same 
time, dhaiged on all sides, and cut in pieces. ^ Tallard -himself was talfpe 
prisoner, together with many other officers of distinction. . . 

Meanwhile prince Eugene, who commanded the right wii^ of the confe- 
derates, after having keen thrice repulsed, had broken the French and B^ 
variainB, under the dector and Marsin ; and though they could warce be said 
to have bfpn routed, toy no sooner heard of TaUard’s defeat, than they left 
to field^with every mark of hurry and disgrace. The twenty-eight batta- 
lions, of foot, and twelve squadrons of dragoom^ in the village of Blenheim, 
all vAterans, did the beit tiSops in Frapce, were now abandoned to their 
fate. After a vunrous, but ineffectual sally, they found themwlves obligw 
to surrender at SRre^n.^— Such, my dea^hilip, was 
of Blenhto, in whi^ tie French and Bavaritob, mduding kiDedand takem 
lost near forty tousand men. Their camp-equipage, bwgage, 
overy trophy that can distinguish u comjSete *ct«j, fell into the hanto 
the conquerors. These trophic, however, were 

ddtoaUe loss of blood. The allies had five thousand men killed, and near 

dSadplined wiide^ morede«Wve 

thamthis, none co^ be followed bytnore sudden or 

The emperor was reUevedlSWhis fears ; to Hun^nmaWtonts^ 
over-awed ; a^the oonqueiTO and dominions of the elei^ of BavaTttjJplj, 
at odoe, totd :^ia^ trf iiaopdd, who revenged severdv on the tojoratf 
totpiintoS^ltoltoBwMohhadbe^ 
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of seventy leagues of country was exposed to all the ravages of war. Broken, 
ruined and dispersed, the fqma of Lewis XIV. left a free and^unintariMted 
march t<^he confederates ^wn the Danuli||,tD the Rhine ; and the wveldlied 
remains of that army, whicdi at the beg^nnitigof the sedson^ad apeepd tenor 
to the gatH of Vienna, was obliged to take shelter within the frontiers nf 
France. victors crossed the Rhii||| : they entered Alsace ; and the im- 
portant fmKsses of Landau and Trieroach surrendered toAhem before the 
dose of the campaign.QB ^ ^ " 

But the same good fortune, which attended the arm^Bthe confederates 
in Germany, did not extend to every scene of operefliB. * In Flanders, 
during this* summer, the war being merely defensive, produced no event 
either brilliant or important. On the Poi-tuguese si^lp of Spain, the arch- 
duke, who had assumed Ifie title of Charles 111. was able to m^e no pro- 
gress. On the contrary, Philip V. as&ted bi|Ahe duke of Berwick, eimed 
the war into Portugal ; todk several places, ana defeated all the atti^pts of 
the allies to invade C^tile. (2) In Italy, the campaign pwed, upon , the 
whole, favourable to the house of Bourbon. The castle of ^za, the city of 
Pignpoi, VerceUi, Yvrea, and Sansano, were reduced by Vendome.(3) 

Tto operations at sea, durii^ this memorable year, were scdhsely less im- 
portant than those H)y land. The combined fleet of England and Holland, 
which carried the archduke to Lisbon, having failed in an attempt upon Bar- 
celona, where a party was supposed to have been formed for the house of 
Austria, appeared before Gibraltar; and that strong fortress, hitherto deemed 
impregnable, was taken at the first assault. Astonished at the intrepidity 
of the English sailors, who ascended the mole sword in hand, the governor 
immediatdy surrendered the pli^e ; which was committed to the care of the 
pxtoce of Hesse Darmstadt, fof^he queen of £ngland.(4) 
plor was the acquisition of this great key of the Mediterranean the only 
advantage resulting from the enterprise. Part of the Spanish arm^.em- 
ployed in Portugal being withdrawn, for the purpose of re-taking Gibrattar, 
a stop was by that means jnit to the progress of Philip y. who might other- 
wise have advanced to tne gates of Lisbon ; and the French fleet, tQ;rthe 
number of fifty-two ships of the line, under the couHlrde Toulouse, coming 
to the aid of the besiegers, was defeated off Malaga, the combined fieet^ 
eBbmanded by sir George Rooke and Calmberg, the Dutch admiral. The 
force on both sides was nearly equal, and the battle was obstinate and bloody, 
though no ship Vas either sunk or taken. This was partly owing to the 
interoosition of night, and partly to the shifting of the wind, which enabled 
the French to elude all the endeavours of the confederates to renew the en- 
gBgement.(5) Lewis XIV, affected, however, to claim the victo^. But it 
was obvious to all Europe, that the combined fleet kept thekea ; and that 
the French toqk refuge in l^ir own poi-ts, ^pteod of lending any a88i|tance 
to the Spaniards before Gibraltar. 

(1) Voltaire. Tindal. Burnet. - 

( 9 } Notwitliitandiiig these imoartant services, the duke of Berwick was iflcalled. O# 
tins matter, he mves the follow! n^urioiis account : *'Tbe duke of Gramont, the French 
** minister at Madrid, bad taken it into his head that be^was to govern there asdespotl- 
*' cally as the cardinalrRi^elied'and Ma^farine bad formerly done in France. Iluid 00 
** objection to this with rAsct to the civil department^ but in the military, 1 was re- 
** solved that he should nW^have tip same sway ; thinking it reasonable that I should 
be consulted in every thing, and even that my plans should be adopted, as I rndPt be 
answerable . for Uie success of the whole, ^rom these contrary^umours it followed. 
** Gramont took upon bicn to order every thing, without comultiBg or counmuni- 
** ciiing with mSE and I, on the Other hand, steady to my iginciple, refused to execute 
** any enterprise of wlitcb I did not approve.'* Toe 4ake’r recall was the consequence 
of this commendable pride. ^ If “ # 

Wlwp the marescbal d« Tessd, who succeeded to ihe-oBief command in Spaih. wrived 
at Bund, he naturally inquired of the queen if she hid^ot reason to be satisfied with 
the oampaigo which the dukhof Berwickhad made. ShHHd be wn much esteem^ and 
« rendered freat seryioe td the kinf^m. ** Why their' antwerOd Iwd, **have you 
him recalled If 1 roust teli^ou." replifd the queen peevismy. ** he is a great 
*' obstinate dqyil of an Englishman, who willfi||sri| 3 is#five. his own Bei^ich’s 

Afem. tom. i. 

a) Heoaoli 1D4. . 

(4) Buraet, book vii. LiH*W Admiral*, • 
m W. Ibid. 
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These fortunate eventSj but more especial^ the memorable victory obtained 
at Blenheim, which was justly ascribed to Enf^lish valour, diffused a general 
joy over the nation. This joy communicated itself to the representiKtiveB of 
the people, who granted very liberal supplies for prosecuting the war, with 
the utmost readiness ; and the whole business of parliament was not only 
cond noted with harmony, but carried forward with zeal and expedition. 
Pleased with the humiliation of the house of Bourbon, the Whigs, instead 
of opposing the nfinistry, used every endeavour to engage the duke of Marl- 
borough in their i end Godolnhin, either from policy, or principle, 

threw himself entiip|| into their hands. 

The queen dissolved the parliament ; and the Whigs, whose principles re- 
commended them to the independent part of the kingdom, having the coun- 
tenance of government, and the support of the monied interest, obtained a 
decided majority in the new house of commons. The elections w'ent gene- 
rally in their favour, notwithstanding the clamour raised by the Tories of the 
danger of the church, and the growth of Presbyterianism. Both houses 
now passed a vote. That the church was in a safe and flourishing condition, 
and that whoever should suggest that the established religion jvas in danger, 
was an enemy to the queen, the church, and the kingdom. They also, to the 
great disappointment of the Tories, already mortified by the foregoing vote, 
repealed two severe laws against the commerce and people of Scotliuid, in 
order to induce the parliament of that kingdom to settle the crown on the 
house of Hanover, as well as to listen to proposals for a treaty of union with 
England ;( 1 ) measures highly necessary to the welfare of both kingdoms, 
and essential to the security of the Protestant succession. 

While the English parliament was taking these prudent steps for securing 
the peace of the kingdom, as well as for prosecuting the war with vigour, 
France was not only depressed by external misfortunes, but distracted by 
internal commotions. Though the Hugonots were chieflv exterminated, or 
induced, from motives of fear or interest, to conform to the establish^ re- 
gion, by the rewards that were, held out to them, and the severe persecution 
which they had suffered, both before and after the revocation of the edict of 
Nantes, yet many of them had taken refuse in the Cevennes, a mountainous 
country m the south of France, where they led a savage life &long with ^ the 
rude natives, under the name of Camisards, and enjoyed their religion in a 
state of barbarity. Like zealots of all sects, when ignorant and per^cuted, 
they believed themselves to be the peculiar favourites of heaven, and laid claim 
totne highest gifts of inspiration. They had their prophets and prophetesses, 
who assumed absolute authority over them, and are said to have excited them 
to the most atrocious cruelties, both against th© Catholics and the refractory 


part of their own sect.(2) 

At length, encouraged by these visionaries, hy their increasing numbers, 
and by the promises ol the confederates, the Camisards, on the MmmeMC- 
ment of the war, in J1701, began to mingle politics with their relimon. They 
demanded Uberty of conscience, and an exemption from taxes . _ and took 
arms to support their pretensions. Several generals were sent a^inst them, 
with VINOUS success, and apiong others the celebrated mareschal Vi^rs ; 
who,iiifter making them sensible of his power, eiftered mto treaty with them, 
in 1T04. But they, suspecting the sinceri^ of the court, broke off the nego- 
tiation, when it was almost finished ; and Villars being rec^led, m order to 
enter on a moee important scene of action, the duke of Berwick was dis- 
patdied agahist them, on his teturn from Spain. As seventy was now be- 


O) Jourivalt, 1706.^ Bornet, 


undiiciplined rabble ? be 
dkoown among Ib^biif the^ 
of loipintUmliiid condemiM 
form of a trisf. An#hatin| 
.^valier^he returned 


C i!’ have heard rtareschal Vil^^ri WJ 

r.the most considerato of their chiefs, How, at bie 
^le could acquire so tiiuch.autbority over a headstrong 
d. That wbeiierer they refused to 
me OfJtbe Grept Mary) was iiietantly * “I 

&a2wMtor7tot4ie punishment of death, prithoptany 

SfilRSci^the iSstorinn, \\ pul the same question to 
*' chap, xxxii. 

vJ"0 
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come as necessary as it was forknerl^ impolitic^ the duke exercised it without 
reserve^ and soon reduced the Camisards to obedience.(l) 

Lewis^ XIV. fdthough destitute of th^ superior maj^animity which is 
never vainly elatedy and which can calml^ook down on the highest success^ 
possessed in an eminent def^ee that Christian fortitude which enables {he 
soul to* bear misfortunes with composure and resignation. Though accus- 
tomed to victory, he received the intelligence of the ruin of his army at 
Blenheim, without any marks of confusion, and took the mhst vigorous steps 
for repairing his loss, as well as for checking the progress of the victorious 
enemy. At the end of the campaign, however, he found that he had been 
stript of great part of his former conquests. But France, and even Flan- 
ders, were still entire ; and as he understood tliat the duke of Marlborough 
intended, next campaign, to carry the w'ar, by the Moselle, into the heart bf 
his dominions, he assembled, on that side, an army of seventy thousand m^n, 
under the command of mareschal Villars. The English general having 
crossed the Moselle and the Saar, in tlic month of May, passed the defile of 
'I'averen, and advanced to Delft. But not being joined by the prince of 
Baden, as he expected, ho was obliged to retreat : and so masterly was the 
conduct of Villars, his antagonist, that he was not able to effect any enter- 
prise of consequence during the campaign. (2) 

Though the emperor Leopold, whose death made no change in the political 
^stem of the confederates, was succeeded in the Imperial throne by his son 
Joseph, king of the Romans, a prince of greater vigour and abilities, the 
sluggishness of the Germaifiic body, and the obstinacy of the prince of Baden, 

1 ire vented the allied army from making any progress on the side of Flamlers. 
[n Italy, the French still maintained their superiority. The duke de Ven- 
dome took Villa Franca and Verue : he repulsed tne Imperialists, under 
prince Eugene, in attempting to force the passage of the Adda, at the bridge 
of Cassano, and the«duke of Savoy, no longer able to ke^ the field, waa 
ob%e4 to shut himself up in Turin, without any prospect of relief.(3) 
llie' confederates were more fortunate in Spain. U ne mareschal de Tessef', 
after losing a vast number of men, was forced to raise tbe siege of Gibraltar ; 
and he haa idso the mortification, a fiewMays before he abandoned the enter- 
prise, to behold a Frejnch fleet that was come to his assistance, under the 
famous de Pontis, defeated, and chiefly taken or destroyed, by an English 
squadron, commanded by sir John Leake. Encouraged by these favourable 
events, the confederates entered the enemy's country, on the froiltiers of 
Beira and Alantejo, and reduc^ the principal places in the provinces of 
Estramadura. ' In other quarters they were still more successful. An English 
fleet, conducted by sir Cldudes^ Shovel, carrying five thousand land forces, 
under the celebrated earl of Peterborough, being joined at Lisbon by sifr 
John Leake and the Dutch admiral AUemonde, and reinforced with sonfe 
troops from the confederate army In Portugal, took on board the archduke, 
and sailed for the coast of Catalonia, where he was supposed to have many 
friends. Alarmed at the appearance of such a formidable force, the Spiir 
niards, in general, declared for the house of Austria. The fortresses of 
Lerida and Tortosa were yielded without a blow : Barcelona, though fur- 
nished With p ^(Rrrison of ni^e thousand men, under the duke de Pop^ wps 

<0 tbit Mrerity, tbe duke of Berwick makes tbe following manly apology : ** As- 
'* sisted by the understanding and advice of M.deBasville. one of the most seneifile men 
**1ti France, I made it my Duiiness to prevent every thing that might tend to excite 
commotions ; and declare^ That 1 came neither as a perdHutor nor a missionary, but 
* with aVesolution to do pqual justice to. every ona; to proteet' all who should behave 
** themselves as faithful subjects of the king, and to punish with the utmost'^igour those 
*' who should dare to oppose bis authority.— 1 know*’ adds he, "that attempts have been 
*' made in many coniitries, to blacken our proceedinn against these people ; but 1 can 
protest as a man of honour, that there is no sort of crimes of which the Camisards bad 
** not been gdilty. To rebellion, sacillege, murder, theft, and licentiousness, they joined 
** the most unheard of cruelties ; so far even pp to have priests broiled, to rip out fjie 
** bowels of lirejrnaiit women, and to roast their children Menu vol. i« 

(2) Bnrnet. Voltaire. Henault 
S; Ibid. ( 
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obligBd to surr6nder^ ftnd almost the whole kinffdom of Valencia^ ns well as 
the province of Catalonia^ submitted to Charles 111.(1 ) 

The particulars of the siege of Barcelona, as related by Voltaire^ are too 
much for the honour of this country to be omitted by an English historian. 
The earl of Peterborough, says he, a man in every respect resembling' those 
imjiginary heroes that the Spaniards have represented in their romances, 
proposed to the prince of Hesse Darmstadt to force, sM ord in hand, tlie en- 
trenchments that covered fort Mountjouy and the town. The enterpriso 
was accordingly executed with success ; but with the loss of the brave prince 
of Hesse, who was killed in the attack. The garrison, however, still held 
out j when a bomb, directed at Mountjouy, happening to enter tlie powder- 
magazine, it blew up with a terrible explosion, and the fort instantly surren- 
dered. The town soon after offered to capitulate ; and tlie duke de Popoli, 
the governor, c^e to the gate, in order to adjust the articles with Peter- 
borough. But before they were signed, tumultuous shouts were heard, 
“ You betray us !” exclaimed Popoli. "Whilst we, with honour and since- 
" l ity, arc here treating with you, your troops have entered the town by the 
" ramparts, and are murdering, plundering, and committing eveiy species of 
" violence." 

You are mistaken," replied Peterborough : — " These must he the troops 
“ of the prince of Darmstadt. There is only one expedient left to save your 
“ town j allow me freely to enter it with my Englishmen. 1 will soon make 
" all quiet, and come back to conclude the capitulation." These words he 
uttered with an air of dignity and truth, which, joined to a sense of present 
danger, induced the governor to comply. Attended by some of his officers, 
he hastened into the streets, where the licentious soldiery, but more espe- 
cially the Germans and Cat jdans,. were pillaging the houses of the principal 
inhabitants. He drove them from their prey : he obliged them to give up 
even the booty they had seized; and he happily rescued from their hands the 
duchess de Popoli, when on the point of being dishonoured, and restored 
her to her husband.(2) In a word, after having quelled every appearance of 
disorder in the town, he returned -to the gate, and finished the capitulation 
with the governor, to the utter astonishment of the Spaniards, at finding so 
much honour and generosity in a people, whom they had hitherto been accus- 
tomed to consider only as merciless heretics. (3) 

These acquisitions, and splendid achievements in Spain, so flattering to 
the pride of the English nation, made theq)eople, and even the parliament, 
eager to prosecute the war, notwithstanding the small success in other quar- 
ters. Nor was the house of Bourbon less disposed to vigorous measures. 
The check given to the confederates on the Moselle, joined to the rapid pro- 
gress of the French arms in Italy, having elated anew the spirit of Lewis 
XIV. he rashly resolved, during the ensuing campaign, to act offensively in 
the Low Countries ; at the same time that he should strip the duke of Savoy 
of his dominions, support his grandson in Spain, and maintain an army in 
Germany. And to ail these attempts he was perhaps equal, had the abilities 
of his generals been adequate to the number and the valour of his troops. 
His hopes in regard to Savoy, at least, were»by no means presumptuous. 
The duke of Berwick had taken Nice in the beginning of the year : and 
Vendome haviiw defeated the Imperialists at Culcinato, in the month of 
April, ordered Turin to be invested. On the side of Germany, mareschal 
Villars justified tho confidence of his master, by driving the prince of Baden 
before him ; and had uilA his army been weakened by detachments, in order 
to supply ,the losses occasioned by the misconduct of other commanders, he 
might have penetrated into the heart of the empire.(4') The ardour of mares- 
chal Villeroy, in Flanders, led the way to the future misfortunes of Lewis. 

The duke of Marlborough, having made every preparation for a vigorous 


(1) Burnet, book vii. Mem. de ^oaiilcs ^Xom. ii. 

13) Siicle^ cbnp. xix. « 

(3) Ibid. Burqet mentions ftitfif'diult, but in a manner somewhA different. 

^mee, book vii.) He was n^Kieiid to the earl of Peterborough. 

( 4 ) Barre, jUist. d'JUlemagtic, tpnr 4 , ^Voltaire, Si^cle, chap. xix. Burnet, book vii. 
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campaign, joined tbe united army of Enuj^d and Hollwd, between Broch- 
loen and Grosswaren^ on the SJOth of May^lj^fereBchal Villeroy, with a supe- 
rior arnff, had advanced to Tirlemont ; anS^^bitious of enteriju the lists 
with Marlborough, he precipitately pushed fba^ard to Raniilliea.^ On ffaining 
the heights, where rises the Little Geete,l^ I]«erceived the allies in full march 
toward him, and immediately formed his army^ in order of battle. ^ The 
Geeto, and an impassable morass running along its banks, novered his left 
wing, and prevented it alike from beii^ attacked and from charging the ene- 
my : the village of Ramillies, situated in a plain near the source of &e Geeto, 
was oppotod before his centre, which consisted entirely of inf^try; the vil'- 
lage of Tavieres, on the banks of the Mehaign, cover^ his right wing ; and 
an open and level space, between Tavieres and Ramillies, about a mile and a 
half in length, was filled with an hundred squadrons of horse.(l) 

Such was the disposition of the French forces in the battle of Ramillies, 
and such the ground on which it was fought. Marlborough, perceiving the 
defects of that disposition, ordered a feigned attack to be made on the left 
wing of the enemy ; and although this was utterly impracticable, it served 
to confuse Villeroy, and to prevent him from bringing the troop^of that wing 
to support his centre, on which the English general fell with ail the foot that 
composed his own. The Dutch infantry, under Auverquerque, attacked at 
the same time the enemy's right wing. Rut the French still making a gallant 
resistance, Marlborough ordered all his cavalry to advance to the charge ; 
and in less than half an hour, the whole centre of the enemy was broken and 
routed. The right wing also gave way before the Dutch, and confusion, 
slaughter, and flight, every where prevailed. (2) A complete victory remained 
to the allies, who took one hundred pieces of cannon, one hundred and 
twenty military trophies, and a great quantity of baggage, with the loss of 
little more than two thousand men, while the French lost near twenty 
thousand.(3) 

The total conquest of Brabant, and almost all ^anisb Flanders, was the 
immediate consequence of this victory. Louvain, Brussels, Antwerp, Ghent, 
Oudenarde, and other places surrenaered at discretion. Ostend, so famous 
for its long siege in the last century, put the first stop to the process of the 
confederates. It was forced, however, to capitulate, after a siege of ten 
days. Even Menin, fortified according to the most perfect rules of art, and 
dei^ended by a garrison of six thousand men, surrendered in three weeks ; 
and the operations of the campaign were concluded with the taking of Ath 
and Dendermonde, the French not daring to attempt their relief.(^ 

The consequences of the battle of Reillies were not confined to Flan- 
ders ; they extended even to Italy, where Lewis XIV. hoped the taking of 
Turin would afford some consolation for his losses in other quarters. The 
siege of this large and important city was committed to the duke de Feuillude, 
BOn-ih-law to Chamillard, the minister for war, who furnished him with 
every Ihiz^ that could possibly contribute to render such an undertaking 
successful ; with one hundred and forty pieces of battering cannon ; one 
hundred and ten thousand bullets ; one hundred and six thousand cartouches 
of one sort, and three hundred thousand of another ; twento-one thousand 
bombs ; twenty-seven thousand seven hundred grenades ; fifteen thousand 
bags of earth ; thirty thousand instruments for pioneering, and one million 
two hundred thousand pounds of powder ; beside a vast quantity of lead, 
iron, tin, ropes, sulphur, saltpetre, and every thing requisite for min6rs.(5) 
The preparations, in a woj:d, were such os startle the im^nation ; and Feuil- 
lade, being a man of courage and activity, conducted the operations with vi- 
gour^ but contrary to all the rules of art. Having begun the attack on the 
strongest side, and neglected to surround the whole town, the inhabitants of 
the country could send suppHes, both of men and provisions, to the garrison ; 


Cl) A/em. Hu Mara, de Fouquieres, 

(2) Ibid. 

(3) Barnet, book vii. Voltaire, Siicle, efiap. xix. 

(4) Voltuire, iibi lup. 

(5) Voltaire, Siicle ^ chap. xix. 
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60 that rfl the ardour which he. BlMed^ in nfiany repeated .assaulter served 
only to diminish the number of;!lj^lr^eBieffer8.(l) The place^ howev^^ must 
at length have been taken, noindthstanding the Uunders of FeuillMe, but 
for one of those great events ofi which depend the fate of nations. 

Prince Eurone was so situated, that it was thought he could not advance 
to succour 'I^rin. He was on the east side of the Adige ; and as that river 
on the west side-was fortified with a long chain of entrenchments, the pas- 
sage seemed impracticable. The besiegers consisted of forty-six squadrons 
and an hundred battalions. Vendome, in order to favour their operations, 
lemained stationed on the banks of the Adige, from the 13th of May to the 
^Oth of June. He had with him seventy battalions and sixty squadrons ; 
and, with this force, he did not doubt but he should be able to obstruct the 
approach of prince Eugene. 

But, unfortunately for the affairs of the house of Bonrbon in Italy, Ven- 
dome was recalled, to collect the broken remains of Villeroy's army in Flan- 
ders ; and, if possible, to stem the tide of misfortune in that quarter. Before 
liis depaiture, however, he had fouhd it impossible to prevent prince Eugene 
from passing the Adige, and even the Fo. He was succeeded in the chief 
command by the duke of Orleans, nephew to Lewis XIV. assisted by the 
niareschal de Marsin, and other experienced officers. As prince Eugene had 
passed the Po, in ^ite of Vendome, he crossed the Tenaro, in si^ht of the 
duke of Orleans. He took Carpi, Correggio, and Reggio ; and ha\^ng stolen 
a march upon the French, he was ioined, near Asti, by the duke of Savoy, 
who not choosing to shut himself up in his capital, had taken refuge in 
the valleys of Lucerne, among his Protestant subjects, the Vaudois, and 
occasionally annoyed the besiegers with a small body of cavalryJS) 

Nothing now remained for the duke of Orleans but to join Feuillade at 
the camp before Turin. Prince Eugene followed him thither, with all expe- 
dition, determined to raise the siege. It therefore became necessary for the 
Frencli now to resolve, whether they should wait for the enemy in their lines, 
or march out and meet him in the neld. A council of war was accordingly 
called, consisting of the mareschal de Marsin, the due de Feuillade, Alber- 
gotti, St. Fremont, and other lieutenant-generals. If we remain in our 
lines,*' said the duke of Orleans, we i^all certainly be defeated. They 
are fifty miles in extent ; and our numbers, though great, are not sufficient 
“ to defend them. The Doria, w'hich runs through our camp, will prevent 
“ our troops from speedily succouring each other. And, in waiting for an 
attack, the French lose one of their greatest advantages ; that vehemence, 
and those first movements of ardour, which so often determine the events 
of war. It is therefore, my opinion, we ought to march upiinst the ene- 
“ my." All the lieutenant-generals, with one voice, replied, “ Let us 
march !” but the mareschal de Marsin produced an order, signed by the 
king, commanding them nut to offer, but to wait for battle.(3) 

That order, with which the duke of Orleans was obliged to comply, hurt 
his pride, and confused the measures of the French generals; who, being of 
different opinions, disputed long, without coming to any fixed determination 
how to act. Meanwhile prince Eugene, having fhade his dispositions, fell 
suddenly on their entrenchments ; and, after an obstinate struggle of two 
hours, entered their camp, drove them from all their posts, and took their 
cannon, baggage, ammunition, and military chest. The duke of Orleans was 
slightly wounded, and the mareschal de Marsin mortally. The whole French 
army was routed and dispersed ; and, although the number of the killed did 
not exceed three thous^d, such was the terror of the fugitives, that they re- 
treated immediately toward Pignerol, and made the best of their way into 
Dauphmy :(4) so that the house of Bourbon lost, at one blow, the duchies of 


chap. xix. 

\x) VoUaire. nbi suu. Burnet, book vii. ... , « 

ua '**'**• *hi» timidity of the court of Versaille* which 

??>’• /aa complinieiitMrT letter to tlie duke of MarlborouKli, that he felt the cffecU ol 
battle of Itamillies, even in Italy/’ Biiniet, book vii. 

(4) Burnet. Voltaire. Fouquiercs. Heunult. 
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Milan and Mantua^ tlie principality of FI|dmont^ and eventually the king- 
dom o^^aples. 

The confederates^ notwithstanding some unfavourable circumstwcesj were' 
no less successful in Spain. The archduke Charles having establiriied him- 
self in that kingdom^ during the winter^ by tbo assistance of the E^lish 
troops, under the earl of Peterborough, Philip V. and the mareschal de Tessd 
advanced against him in the spring, with ato army of twenty thousand men ; 
and obliged him to take ahelter in Barcelona, which they besieged, while the 
count 3e Toulouse, with a French fleet, blocked it up by sea. Fort Mount- 
jouy was taken ; and the French and Spaniards were preparing for the assault 
of the town, a practicable breach being already made, when sir John Leake, 
with a superior fleet, appearing on the coast, the count de Toulouse judged 
it prudent to retire in the night. A reinforcement was thrown into the 
place; and Philip V. and the mareschal de Tesse raised the siege with the 
utmost precipitation and disorder, leaving behind them their cannon, their 
provisions, and their implements of war, with all their sick and wounded 
men.(l) This disorder was partly occasioned by an almost total eclipse of 
the sun, which happened as they were marching off, and completed the con- 
fusion of the superstitious Spaniards.fS) 

While Phihp V. was returning in di^acc to his capital, with his broken 
and ruined army, the English and Portuguese, having entered Estramadura 
with forty thousand men, under the command of the earl of Galway, and the 
marquis de las Minas, made themselves masters of Alcantara, Ciudad-Rod- 
rigo, Salamanca, and the port of Espinar. And the duke Of Berwick, who 
was again appointed to the chief comfhand in Spain, being too weak to ob- 
struct their progress, they directed their march, and penetrated, without re- 
sistance, to Madrid. Philip was obliged to remove, with his court, to Burgos : 
and the English and Portuguese, on the same day that they entered his ca- 

{ lital in triumph, received intelligence, that the count de iSanta Cruz had de- 
iverOd Carthagena and the g^lies into their hands. 

The urchduke was proclaimed king of Spmn, under the name of Charles 111. 
and had he advanceo immediately to the seat of power, the Spanish crown 
would have been transferred for'ever from the house of Bourbon. But he 
loitered unaccountably in the neighbourhood of Barcelona, while the English 
and Portuguese dissolved in sloth and debauchery at Madrid. In the mean 
time, Philip V. having collected a superior army, Galway and las Minas were 
forced to quit that city. The duke of Berwick hung close on their rear, and 
gained some advantage over them ; yet they, having effected a junction 
with the earl of Peterborough and the archduke, passed safely into the king- 
dom of Valencia, and disposed their quarters in such a manner as to cover 
the kingdoms of Arragon and Catalonia, and preserve, at the same time, a 
free entrance into Castile. Carthagena, however, was retaken before the 
close of the campaign. But that loss was more than balanced by the acqui- 
sition of the islands of Majorca and-lvica, which the En^ish fleet, under sir 
John Leake, subjected to the dominion of Charles 111.(3) 

During these important transactions in the South and West of Europe, the 
affairs of the North and East had undergone a considerable change. The 
progress of that revolution it must now be our business to trace ; as it began, 
about this time, to threaten the confederates by its consequences. 

Charles Xll. of Sweden, agreeable to that resolution which he had formed 
of dethroning the king of Poland, by means of the discontents of his own 
Subjects, entered into a secret correspondence with Rajousky, the cardinal 
primate, who was active in rousing the jealousy of the nobles ; so that Au- 
gustus 11. found, on calling a diet, which broke up in a t umul tuous manner, 
ui Februair 1709, that the inalecontents composed the nfl|||f^ity of that as- 
sembly. The senate was not more loyally disposed. Willing, therefore, to 
humble himself before the Swedibh monarch, rather than submit to the^inso- 


(1) Afem. ite Noailles^ torn. ii. Diirnel, book vii. Duke of Berwick’s Mem. vol. i. 
(s) Burnet, ubi sup. 

(8) Mem, ae Noaillea torn. ii. Burnet, book vii. Duke of Berwick’s Mem. vol. i. 
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lent demands of his factious subj|jct3, Augustus attempted secretly to treat 
with that prince. But Charles^ Aispecting his design^ and still burning with 
revenge, obstinately refusecMo see the countess of Koningsmark, a ^l^edish 
Ittdv, “who was intrusted with the negotiation, while he received M'ith the 
hignest marks of respect an embassy from the senate. He assured the de- 
puties, that he took arms against Augustus and the Saxons, not against the 
Poles^ whom he should ever esteem his friends and allies. But instead of 
agreeing to a conference, as they proposed, he only told them bluntlv, that 
he would confer with them at Warsaw.(l) 

Charles accordingly marched toward that capital, which opened its gates 
to him on the first summons. The Polish nobility hud chiefly retired to their 
country seats, and the king to Cracow. While Augustus was there assem- 
bling his forces, the cardinal-primate, whose treachery was yet undiscovered, 
appeared among the few persons of distinction wlio still adhered to their 
sovereign, and intimated to him, that the king of Sweden was believed to be 
very well inclined to listen to terms of accommodation; and he humbly 
begged leave to wait on the terrible warrior for that purpose. His insidious 
ofler was accepted, and he and count Leezinski hud an audience of Charles in 
the neighbourhood of Warsaw. They found the Swedish monarch clad in a 
coat of coarse blue cloth, with brass buttons, large jack-boots, and buck-skin 
gloves that reached to his elbows. After they had talked togotlier standing, 
for about a quarter of an hour, Charles put an end to the conference, by say- 
ing aloud, 1 Mill never grant the Poles peace, till they have elected {i new 
''king r*(2) The primate, who expected such a declaration, ordered it to be 
notified to all the Palatines ; assuring them, that it gave him gi'eat concern, 
but representing, at the same time, the absolute necessity of complying M'ith 
the request of the conquering Swede. * 

Augustus, on receiving this intelligence, saw that he must either relin- 
quish his crown, or resolve to preserve it by force of arms : and he took the 
most vigorous measures for appealing to the decision of the sword. Having 
strengthened his Saxon gudrds, on which he placed his chief dependence, with 
the succours of the nobility of the palatinate of Cracow, who still remained 
faithful to him, and also with that body of Polish troops which bore the name 
of the Army of the Crown, he marched in quest of the king of Sweden. Nor 
was he long in meeting with his antagonist, that prince having already taken 
the field with the same hostile views. The contending kings met in a spa- 
cious plain near Glissaw, between Cracow. Augustus led about 

twenty-four thousand men, CharW little above half that number, yet he ad- 
vanced to the charge with intrepidity ; and although the king of Poland per- 
formed every thing that could be expected from a gallant prince fighting for 
his crown, he was defeated with great slaughter. Thrice did he rally his 
troops in person, and attempt to restore the battle, but in vain : all his ef- 
forts were fruitless. The Saxons only could be said to fight for him. The 
Poles, who formed his right wing, gave ground in the beginning of the en- 
gagement. Some fled through fear, others from disaffection. The valour 
and good fortune of Charles prevailed. He gained a complete victory, with 
all the honours that could attend it : he took possession of the enemy's 
camp ; and their baggage, their cannon, and even the military chest of Au- 
gustus fell into his hanas.(3) 

The king of Sweden halted not a moment on the field of battle. He di- 
rected his march instantly to Cracow, which surrendered without firing a 
pin. Deter mine still to pursue Augustus, in order to prevent his assem- 
bling anew army, Charles quickly left that city : but* his thigh-bone beings 
broken soon after, in consequence of the fall oi his horse, he was confined to 
his bed for six wa|ks. During this interval of repose, the king of Poland 
assembled a diet^ Lublin; where, by his affability, engaging manner, and 
jpe accomplishments, he in a great measure recovered the affections of 
aw sisbjects. All the Palatines swore that they would continue faithful to 

Q} Hutory of Chorlee XII. 

iDid. 

(31 Parthenty, HUL Pohg. lib. iV. Voltaire, HitL CharUs XII. 
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their sovereign. They agreed to .maint^^nn army of fifty thousand men 
for his defence ; a|td they resdlved^ thmlorty days should be allowed, the 
king of Sweden finally to determine, winder ^e was disposed to peace or 
war.(l) ^ 

Before the expiration of that term, Charles being able to m idiroa^ over- 
turned all the resolutions of the diet at Lublin, by one assembled at Warsaw. 
Meanwhile, having received a strong reinforcement from Pomerania, he 
marched against the remains of the Saxon hrmy, which he had defeated at 
Glissaw, and whidi had been collected and recruited during his confinement. 
He came up with the enemy on the first of May, 1703, at a place naiii^ Pul- 
tausk. General Stenau commanded the Saxons, who amounts to ten thousand 
men. The Swedes consisted only of an equal number ; yet so great was the 
terror struck by the arms of Charles, that one half of the enemy fled at his 
approach, and the rest were soon routed and dispersed, Augustus himself 
retired to Thorn, an ancient city on the Vistula, in Polish Prussia. Charles 
followed him, and besieged the place, which surrendered within p month ; 
but the king of Poland had found means, before it was regularly invested, to 
escape into Saxony. (9) 

The diet at Warsaw, through the intrigues of the cardinal-primate, now 
declared, That Au^stua, ehector of Saxony, was incapable of wearing the 
** crown of Poland , and ^ the members, with one voice, pronounced^ the 
throne to be vacant, on the 14th of February 1704. It was the intention of 
the king of Sweden, and the wisli of the diet, to raise to the throne James 
Sobieski, eldest son of the late king ; but that prince being taken prisoner, 
together with his second brother, Constantine, while hunting in the neigh- 
bourhood of Breslaw in Silesia, % a party of the Saxon dragoons, the crown 
of Poland was offered to a younger brother, named Alexander, who rejected 
it with a generosity perhaps unexampled in history. Nothing, he said, 
should ever induce him to takw; advantage of the misfortune of his elder 
brothers ; and he entreated Charles to employ his victorious arms, in re- 
storing liberty to the unhappy captivesiS) 

This refusal, and the mistortune whicn led to it, having disconcerted the 
measures of the Swedish monarch, his minister, count l?iper, who was as 
great a politician as his master was a warrior, advised Charles to .take the 
crown of Poland to himself. He represented how easy it would be to ac- 
complish such a scheme, with a victorious army, and a .powerful party in the 
heart of the kingdom, which was already subdued i^^and he tempted him 
with the title of D^ender of the Evangelical Religion an appellation 
which flattered the prejudices of the northern conqueror. What Gustavus 
Vasa had effected in Sweden, might be accomplished, the count affirmed, 
inth the greatest facility in Poland ; the establishment of the Lutheran re- 
ligion, and the enfranchisement of the people, now held in the most abject 
slavery by the nobility and clergy. Charles acquiesced in the prudent pro- 
posal for a moment ; but, blinded by the illusions of romantic glory, he 
^terward told his minister, that he had more pleasure in giving away, than 
in conquering kingdoms ! He accordingly recommended to the choice of the 
Polish diet, assenibled at Warsaw, Stanislaus Leczinski, Pdhtine of Posnania, 
who was immediately raised to the tbr0ne.(4) > 

What time Charles Xll. was thus imposing a king on the vanquidied Poles, 
and the Danish monarch durst not presume to create hkn^ahy .disturbance ; 
while the new king of Prussia courted his friend^ip, ajid his antagonist 
Augustus was ibroM to take refhge in his hereditary daiiiimoii8> the czar 
Peter was growing every day more formidable. Thoagh.be had given the 
king of Poland but little immeduitd asastanoe, he had made n ipowerful diver- 
sion in Ingria; and was now not only become o goodnsMer .hknself, but 
had instructed his subjects in the art of war. Ho iumI due .engudeers, well 
served artillery, and experieneed officers; disoipliiiB waaoitaUZ&ed among 


(l) Voltaire, abi enp. 

Partb. flUt. Polog. lib. y. 

(9) Ibid.' 

($ Velfaire, Hut. Ckarlet Xll. liv. iii. 
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hU tr^ 1 futd iM.iyd-B^lred 
la aoamnenee of Impro’* 

AgniaTO*;, i«er» w, 

it'ftomnceivliig «kij miiieoiin^ ei 


le mat 4ecr6t of subiisting liis aiiniei. 
‘^nta/ha took Narv^ bv assaultp on the 
- siegep during which he had pcevented 
by sea or land. 'Nor was this ni^ only 


ho retusea to ooey nis oraers, ne enierea tne town- 
hduidj knd lafuig nit sword, yet raking with gore, upon the table, said to 
the dttgiitrates, ^This weapon is not stained with the blood of ^our fellow- 
« dtfirens, but with, that of my own people, which 1 have shed to save your 
** liveB.**f 1 ) 

Had Peter always paid the same attention to the rights of humanity, his 
charMter would have stood fairer in the Mnals of history, and for his honciur 
it mubt be recorded, that at the same time he was thus saving one city from 
destruction, he was employed in erecting another, not far from Narva, in 
the heart of his new conquests ; namely, Petersburg, which he afterward 
made the place of his residence, and the centre of his trade. That city is 
situated betwqen Finland and Ingria, in a m^y island, around which the 
Neva divides itself into several branches, before it falls into the Gulph of 

**^*Thi8^desert and uncultivated island, which, during the short summer in 
thosd regions, was only a heap of mud, and in winter a frozen pool, into 
which there was no entrance on the land side, but through pathless forests 
and deep morasses, and which had been the haunt of wdlves and bears, was 
filled, in 1703, with above three hundred thousand men, whom the czar 
brought thither from other parts of his dominions. The peasants of Astra- 
can, and those who dwelt on the frontiers of Chma, were tr^ported to 
Petersburg: and the czar was obliged to dear Crests, to make roids, to 
drain mailhes, and to raise mounds before they could lay the ^ndations of 
his future capital. The whole was a violence upon nature. Peter de- 
termined to ^ple a country, that did not seem works 

of men; and neither the inundation that demolished 
sterilitF of the soil, nor the ignorance of the workmen, nor even the mortdi- 
ty whi4 carried off near two hundred thousand men m the 
undert^ing, could divert him from his purpose. By 
favours, he drew many strangers to new city ; bestowin^^^^^^ 
some, houses upon others, and encouraging, by the m^t 
a^ts of every description. Above all, he rendered it proof 
utmost efforts of his enemies; so that the Swedish f thi 

best his troops, as we shaU have occasion to see, "®^®" 
infant est^sHment. Petersburg remained in perfect security amid th 

destructive war hy 'wTiich it was Burroundett.l*) in creatine' 

While the cMrVaB employed ‘VrS®*'"? “ ^ th^ fSfe 

ai ft Were, h rieW'Dehple.'lm etiU held out » >«*?•?» 

AuguMiie. who hada^ found Ins way into P^nd , hM reta^ v am , 
an^ecm'obligi^ d second time to aban^n it. ^ nlace August 

in ord'eir fo concert measures for retrieving his , - exdsperSiSl 

tus repdired in December 1705 ; and being no lon«r rfre d of 
the P&ea, by thiifetroduction of foreignem ^oJamd 

already d’onl'flleftwdrat againet 

RaadauahofSittack the Swhdee in thw late ^u^. ima pr^p.^ 

force sooh e^rt PoW; dS^^^or Stanidaua. 

fire and sword the lands of all the Palatines, wno anread desola- 

An army of Cossacks also entered the Polish temtone , P , Schullem- 

tiou on Jvery^ir^th aU the fury of ^"tWde^^iSt of 

berg, who ^^inguiahed himaelf by the pasange of the Oder, in signt oi 


(1^ Voltsire, 
(S) Id. ibid. 
Voi. II. 
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the king of Sweden^ and by a retreat eeteemed equal to ft victory^ oven by 
Charlea himself, wu advancing with an army o£ Saxons.(l) 

If BU(?ce8s h^ depended upon numbers, the Jfwedish monarch must now 
have be^ crudied. But his usual good fortune, the effect of his active.and 
entmprising spirit, still attended him. The Russian armies were attacked 
and defeat^L so fast, that the last was routed before it had heard of the dis- 
aster of Uie first. Nothinff could stop the progress of the conquering Swedes, 
er eaual their celerity. If a river interposed, they swam across it ; and 
Charles, at the head of his oavalry, marched thirty leagues in twenty-four 
hourB.(2) Struck with terror at such rapid movements, which to them ap- 

S eared utogether miraculous, and reduced to a small number, by their various 
efeats, the Russians retired beyond the Boristhenes, leaving Augustus to 
his fate. (3) 

In the mean time Schullemoerg, having repassed the Oder, offered battle 
to mareschal Renchild, who was reckoned the king of Sweden's best general, 
and called the Parmenio of the Alexander of the North. These two great 
commanders met on the 13th of February, 1706, at a place called Travan- 
Btad. Renchild had only thirteen battalions, and twenty-two squadrons, 
making in all about ten thousand men ; SchuUemberg had more than double 
that number, yet was he defeated with great slaughter. Seven thousand 
Russians and Dixons were killed on the spot ; eight thousand were made 

E risoners ; and all their artillery, baggage, ammunition, and provisions, lell 
ito the hands of the victors.(4) No miarter was granted to the Russians. 

In order to put an end to the troubles of Poland, where, by reason of its 
desolate state, liis army could no longer subsist, Charles now proposed to 
carry the war into the hereditary dominions of Augustus. He accordingly 
directed his march toward Silesia ; passed the Oder ; entered Saxony, with 
twenty-four thousand men ; and having laid the whole country under con- 
l^buuon, pitched his camp at Alt-Ranstadt, near the plains of Lutzen, ren- 
dered famous by the memorable victory and death oi Gustavus Adolphus. 
Unable to contend with so powerful an adversary, already in the heart of his 
dominions, Augustus was under the necessity of suing for peace. He obtain- 
ed it, but on the most humiliating terms ; bi^g forced to renounce for ever 
all pretensions to the crown of Poland, and to Mdcnowledge Stanislaus lawful 
sovereign of that kingdom.(5) When his plenipotentiaries endeavoured to 
procure some mitigation of the rigour of these conditions, they were con- 
stantly answered by count Piper, Such is the will of my master ; and he 
** never alters his resolution I'*(6) 

The march of the king of Sweden into Germany, bis victories during the 
course of the war, and the arbitrair manner in which he had deposed Augus- 
tus, filled all Europe with hop^ of his friendship, or apprehensions from his 
power. France courted his alliance with an ardour pro^rtioned to the dis- 
tressed state of her affairs. Offended at his gross violation of the privileges 
of the Germanic body, the diet at Ratisbon shewed a disposition to declare 
him an enemy of the empire; but the emperor Joseph, dreading the effects 
of such a measure, employed all his infiueoce to oppow it, at the same time 
that he endeavour^ to soften any resentment which it might excite in the 
breast of the northern conqueror, by flattering his pride. Charles was 
pleased with these attentions, without being swayed by them. MQioily oc- 
cupied with the great project of humbling bis other antagonist, the czar 
Peter, and even of reducing him to the same abiect condition into which he 
had already brought Augustus, he disregarded all the solicitationB of France, 
and seemed to favour the views of the emperor, without having any attach- 
ment to hia interest. 


a) Vohairs. Comiitt. Puffend. Psrtbeiiay. 

<8) Every soldier leadiog a horse in bis band to moant when his own WM tired. VoN 
Vkarhft XJLlxy, iii. 

(a. Id. ibid. 

. (4) /fis/. du iVbrd, tom ii. Voltaire, ubi sup. 

(S) VoHiuirewffft/. Chwltt Xil. liv. iii. 

(d) Ibid. * 
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Lewis XIV. thus disap^inted in bis hopes of engagihg the king of Sweden 
in his cause^ and broken in spirit. bv misfortunes^ began seriously to think of 
putting an end to a war^ which had brought accumulated disgrace upon his 
arms, and the deepert distress upon his subjects. Having privatftly made 
some ineffectual applications to the ministers of Holland, he resolved publicly 
to manifest his earnest desire of peace ; and ordered, for that purpose, the 
elector of Bav/iria to write letters to the duke of Marlborough and the field- 
deputies of the States, proposing a general congress. As a proof of his sin- 
cerity, he mentioned at once the sacrifices he was w illing to make. He 
offered all the Spanish dominions in Italy to the archduke Charles; to the 
States, a barrier in the Netherlands ; and to the duke of Savoy, a compensa- 
tion for the waste made by the war in his territories. In return for such 
liberal concessions, he demanded, that the electorate of Bavaria should be 
restored to its native prince, and that Philip V. should be allowed to possess 
Spain and her American dominions ;(l) or, in the lofty language of the 
proud Castilians, Spain and the Indies.(2) 

The confederates, by concluding a peace on these terms, and others which 
thov might have dictated, but especially the perpetual disunion of the crowns 
of Prance and Spun, would have obtained the chief objects of the Grand 
Alliance ; yet was the offer, though surely a sufficient foundation for entering 
upon a negotiation, wantonly rejected, and Europe destined to remain, for 
nwny years longer, a scene of carnage, confusion, and distress, in order to 
gratify the passions of a few ambitious and selfish men. The duke of Marl- 
borough was fond of the emoluments as well as the ^lory of war : prince 
Eugene, beside being under the influence of similar motives, was actuated by 
an implacable resentment against France ; and the pensionary Heinsius, who 
led the councils of the States, yielded to his own interest, while he^ acted in 
subserviency to those two generals. These were the three great springs that 
now directed the Grand Alliance : and the motion communicated by their 
joint impulse, was accelerated by the torrent of victory. The views of fte 
allies extended with their successes. Having humbled France, they aspired 
at the conquest of Spain. It was accordingly resolved, That no peace should 
be made with the house of Bourbon, while a prince of that house continued 
to sit upon the Spanish throne.(3) 

Thus, my dear Philip, were the objects of this confederacy in a g^reat 
measure changed; and, in order to form a true judgment of the whole, you 


O) Burnet, book vii. ... , o • j 

(2J This mode of BpeekiDg seemi to have been introduced, when the Spaniards were in 
possession of the Poituguese settlements in India, where all other Europeans were long 
considered as intruders; and when Spain asserted an exclusive right to the whole Ameri- 
can continent, as well as to the contiguous islands, to which she gave the name ot the 
West Indies, nence too, by a still more ridiculous vanity, the Spaiiish monarchs still 
assume the title of ** King o^be East and West Indies." , , j- 

(8) ** I do not remember," says my lord Boliiigbroke, “ any var^tameniary 
“ for continuing the war till Poilip V. should be dethroned^ before ihe year 1706 : niid 
then such a declaration was judged necessary to secorttt the •‘esolutioii of 
and oiir allies., in departing from the pniiciples of the Grand Alliance, and lu pro 
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mist consider very att^ntivcly^the new pHuiiand compaFeitwiUi the original 
plan of the Grand AU^ce, rolatively to genend interests of Europe, 
and the p^icular inteiest of your own country. ^ You will then, I . think, be 
of opinira. That the war was wise and just before this change, because ne- 
cessary to maintain that ’ quality lamong the powers of Europe on which 
thrir peace ai^ common pmp^ty depend ; but that it was unwise and un- 
just, after this' diange, because unnecessary to such end, and directed to 
other and contra^ ^ds. After this change, it became a war of passiok^ of 
ambition, of avarice, and of private interest, to which the general interests of 
Europe were sacrificed so entirely, that if the terms' insisted on by the con- 
federates had been granted, such a new system of power would have been 
created,' as must have eicpo^ the balance of that power to deviations, not 
inferior to those which the war was originally intended to p 7 event.(I) 

Whilst we reprobate this ambitious scheme, considered in a general view, 
we find particulBr occasion to lament the fate of Great Britain in the midst- 
of triumphs that have been sounded so high- Victories that bring honour to 
the arms, knay bring shame to the councub of a nation. To win a battle, to 
take a town, is the glory of a commander, and of an army. Of this glory we 
had a very large share. But the wisdom of n nation is to proportion the 
ends she proposes to her interest and her strength. Great Britain neither 
eifpected nor desired any thing beyond what she might Itave obtained, by 
adhering to the first principles of the 'Grand Alliance. But slie was hurried 
into those of the new plan by the causes which 1 have alraady mentioned ; 
by the prejudices and the rashness of party ^ by the influence which the 
sucoeeses of the arms of .the confederates gave to our ministefs, Godolphin 
and Marlborough ; and ^ the pcmularity, if I may so speak, wliich they 
gave to the War itself. The people wei^ unwilling to put an end to a con- 
test that afforded so many occasions of public reioioinff, and so wide a ranee 
for national pride. ■ 

EngLsh ministry, however, though thus lavish of the blood and trea- 
sure of the nation, in support of unnecessary foreign wiurs, were by no means 
^ ll-B internal tranquillity and happiness. That union of Eng- 
land i|nd Scotland, under oneij^gislatare^ which had, as yve have seen, been 
often attempted in vain, was at last accompli^ed, after long and warm de- 
bates between the comndinoners of the two kingdoms; and, in consequence 
of it, all disputes concenung the Scottish<^own were fortunately prevented. 

The principal Articles in that famous treaty are to the following purport : 
" That the two Kingdoms of England and Scotland shall be tmtted into 
ONE, by the name of GREAT BRITAIN : 

That the Succession to t^e United Kingdom riiall remain to the Prin- 
“ ceM Sophia, Duchess Dowager of Hanoveb, and the Heirs of her Body, 
being Protestantt : — And .that all Papisis, ai^ Persons marrying Papists, 
•• shall be excluded from, and for ever incapable ;to thAmk the CaowN of 
'' Great Britain, or any part of the Dominions thereunto belonging ; 

" That the whole people of Great Britain shall be reproeentad by one 
Parliament, in which sixteen Peers^ and fortg-five Commoneia, chosen for 
Scotland, shall sir and votfe; 

** That the SkU^eU of tho United Kingdom shall enjoy an intire freedom 
** wd intercoursfsj>f Tfade and Navigation, and^rsciprpc^ conununication of 
all other Rights, Privileges, and Adm^tages, bfOonging to the SulijectB of 
either Kingdom ; 

" That the Laws in regard to Public Right, Poltcy, aHH Cwili^hvemment, 
shall be the same throughout the whole United t^ingdom ; but that, no al-- 
** teration shall be made imthe Laws respecting Private Ri^ts, unless for the 
" evident utility of the Subjects resi#^ in Scotland ; , ^ 


(n The emperor Joseph, who died a few yean after, was then without male iMue. 
Aud the uoion of the kiogdoms of Spain and Hunrarr. with the German and Italian 
dpminiqiu of the bouse or Austria, in the person of tlie archduke Charles, supported hr 
the wealth of the American mines, wpuln have been no less daogcrouato the ribcrties 
of Europe^ndependent of the wembt of the Imperial crown, than the union of the 
French and Span^h monarchies under Philip V. or bis descendaoti. 
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of Mat Kingdom, md the same Antkerity and PrmiUgri as before 
« the Uniok ; subj^ neyertheleea to auch Regions aa may be «a* b? 
" the Parliamtnt of Gbeat Britain." ^ oe oy 

Beride thM mneral pemanent Articles, it was particularly stipulated. 

That tlw sum of three hundred and ninety-eif^ht thousand pounds, aranted 
bv the English parliament, should be paid to Scotland, as an 
that Ai^mantorton of the Customs ana Excise, which was become necessarv 
“fOT preserving an ^u^ty of Trade throughout the United kingdom," and 
which w^ould h^ appjtcabie toward the Payment of the Public Debt 0/ Eng- 
land, contTM^ More the Union ; this sura tp be applied, partly toward the 
extincUon of flra IVattona/ Debt of Scotlanp, partly toward the indemniA- 
catwn of the ArfwM/Mfcr# iit the African and Jndian or Darien Com- 
pany I and the residue, Bft^r the Reimbursement of such individuals as might 
suffer by the Reduction (or rather Eievation\of the Coin of Scotland to 
the Standard of England, in encouraging Fisheries and Manufactures in 
that Kin^om.(l) . 

Though this treaty, all circumstances considered, was neither dishonour- 
able nor disadvanta^us to Scotland, pet was it zealously opposed, not only 
by the adherents of the excluded family, whose particular interest it was to 
obstruct such a measure, but also by many independent members of the Scot- 
tish parliament, on principles of mere patriotism. Of those, the most firm 
and resolute was Andrew Fletcher of Saltoun ; a man of a cultivated genius 
of a warm temper, a lofty courage, a bold eloquence, and an incorruptible in- 
tegrity. Finding all his efforts ineffectual, to prevent the passing of the 
Act of Union, and believing it impossible that a majority of his countrymen 
could ever have been brou^t to consent to the annihilation of their ancient 
monarchy without the influence of English gold, he resolved to quit the king- 
dom, that he might not share in their reproa(^^ by condescenaing so far as 
to live among them. On the day of his departure, his friends crowded 
around him, intreating him to stay. Even after h^ jfct was in the stirrup, 
they continued tbeii* solicitations, anxiously crying,' 'OVill you forsake your 
“ country ?” He reverted his head, and darting on them a look of indigna- 
tion, keenly replied, " It is only fit for the slaves that sold it !” then leaped 
into the Mudle, and put spurs to his horse ;( 2 ) leaving the whole company 
struck with a momentary humiliation, and (blind to the extravagance of his 
conduct) a.t a loss which most to admire, the pride of bis virtue or the eleva- 
tion of his spirit. 

That some of the evils, foretold by the Scottish patriots at the Union, have 
since overtaken their countrymen, cannot be denied ; particularly the ac- 
cumulation of taxes, in conseq^uence of the growth of the English nationd 
debt, which then amounted only to about tweu^ millioiis. and the multipli- 
cation oS thd herd of insolent revenue officers. Yet have the Scots, from toat 
sBra, enjoyed more happiness, as a people and risen fo more wealth and con- 
sequence, Bid individuals, ^n they could possibly have attained, in their dis- 
united state. 


^or has England reason to complain of the Dnidn. Instead of turbulent 
neighbours, she has gainecC. by .communicating her privileges to Uie Scots, 



for^a or domestic ambition, by racing thB^nservatidn of that sovereignty, 
Jpd thosO hberties,. the common intorost or all the brave and free" objects of' 
the UxiTiii) KiNanoM. 


thl'J Foe's Hist, of the Umon, where (be Anicle* are printed at lirge, with idl 

^ agaiost them. . , 

*•/ 1 uii anecdote the Author Imd from the late Patrick, lord Elibankr 
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LETTER XXII. 


The General View of Eurofe eontinwedf from the Refusal of the Offers of 
Peace made hy France, in 1706^ to the Voiferences held at Gertruydenbera, 
in 1710. 

Lewis XIV. finding all his offers of peace rejected with disdain by the con- 
federates^ prepared himself to brave^ once more, that storm which he could 
not dispel. In order to supply the wantT of money, he issued bills upon the 
mint, to a veij large amount, in imitation of the exchequer bills circulated 
by the English government ; but, by refusing to take those bills in payment 
of the taxes, he threw them into such discredit, that, after every expedient 
to raise their value had been tried, they remained at a discount of more than 
fifty per cent. He was therefore obliged, on the failure of this desperate re- 
source, which augmented the distress of his people at the same time that it 
weakened their confidence in the crown, to continue the practice of burthen- 
some loans, and to anticipate the royal revenue.(l) 

But Lewis, notwithstanding these disadvantages, was enabled to make 
very considerable preparations, for opposing the efforts of his victorious ene- 
mies. He extended a line of militia along the coasts of the Channel, and the 
diores of the Mediterranean r he formed an army in Flanders, under the 
duke de Vendome ; another was collected by mareachal Villnrs, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Strasburg ; a body of men was ordered to assemble in Navarro, 
a second in Roussillon ; and large reinforcements were sent to the army of 
the duke of Berwick in Spain.(2) These reinforcements were partly furnish- 
ed in consequence of fresh, but' not unexpected, disasters in Imy. The 
French troops, to the number of fifteen thousand, being obliged to evacuate 
Lombardy, by a capitulation si^ed in the beginning of March, were dispatch- 
ed to the assirtance of Philip v. Modena and Milan surrendered successively 
to the allies : the whida^kin^om of Naples was reduced ; and the few places 
in the dominions of the dulce of Savoy, that were still held hy French or 
Spanish garrisons, fell one by one before the close of the cBmpaign.(3) 

The fortune of the war was very different in Spain. There the allies, 
more through their own misconduct than the strength of the enemy, received 
a dreadful overthrow. Charles III. pretending that Catalonia was in dan- 
ger, separated himself, with a large detadiment, from the principal army, 
commanded by the earl of Galway and the mi^uis de las Minas ; who, 
having exhausted all their provisions in Valencia, attainted to penetrate 
into New Castile. With this view, they passed the river Xucar, and marched 
toward Almanza. The duke of Berwiclc, who was just arrived at that phuse, 
hesitated not a moment to give them battle. Ignorant of the succours he 
had received, the confederates eagerly advanced to the charge, flushed with 
former victories and animated with hopes of new success. The action soon 
became general^ and the fleld was obstinately disputed. The English and 
Dutdi ii^try penetrated through the centre of the enemy, and proceeded 
as far as the walls of Almanza. Meantime the Frendi and Spanisn cavalry, 
on the right wing, twice broke the horse of the alUes, and were as often re- 
pulsed their foot, under cover of which the horse rallied. In order to 
overcome this difficulty the duke of Berwick ordered a body of infantry to 
advance io the asslstanoe of his cavalry on the right. A vigorous cWge was 
given, by both horse and foot at#e same time. The left wing of the allies 
was totally routed : and their right, which had hitherto maintained its 
ground, being flanked by the right of the enbmy, was broken and dispersed r 


Cl) VoHain, StScte, chap, zx^ii. Ftnancee. 
(S3 Contio.( Ifiet. de Prmneet par P. Daniel. 
W Id. ibid. Voltaire, SUcle, chap. xx. 
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while their gallant infant^ in the centre, where they had carried every filing 
before them, in attem^ing to retreat, on seeing the defeat of their two 
wings, were surroimded: by the enemy's cavalry, and almost all xiit to 
pieces.(l) w 

No victory was ever more complete than that gained by the duke of' Ber- 
wick at Almanza. Five thousand of the confederates were slain, and near 
ten thousand made prisoners. Among the latter were six major-generals as 
many bri^diers, twenty colonels, and a proportional number of inferior 
officers, said to amount to eight hundred. AU tne artillery of the vanquished, 
most of their bagga^, with one hundred and twenty colours and standards' 
foil into the hands of the yictor8.(S) Las Minas, who was run through the 
arm, and who had seen hk mistress, fighting in the habit of an Amazon, 
killed by his side, escaped to Xativa'S and the earl of Galway, who had re- 
ceived two cuts in the face, stopt not his flight till he arrived at Tortosa, 
near the mouth of the £bro.(3) 

The duke of Orleans, who assumed the command of the French army 
the day after the battle of Almanza, did not neglect the opportunity which 
fortune and the abilities of the Duke of Berwick had procured him, of re- 
trieving the affairs of his family in Spain. He reduced the city, and reco- 
vered the whole kingdom of Valencia: he directed his march into Arragon, 
nnd reduced Saragossa and Lerida under the dominion of Philip V. before 
the close of the campaign; wliile Charles 111. either loitered in Catalonia, 
or made unimportant excursions toward the frontiers of Roussillon. (4) 

The afiairs of the confederates did not wear a more favourable aspect in 
Germany. The continuance of the rebellion in Hungary, combined with 
the habitual inactivity of the court of Vienna, and the slugj^hncss of the 
German princes, had almost exposed the empire to calanu^ties as great as 
those from which it was relieved by the battle of Blenheim. The margrave 
of Bareith, who had succeeded to the command of ^e Imperialists on the 
death of the prince of Baden, was in no condition, in the early part of the 
campain, to oppose the French, under mareschal Villars ; who, havi^ passed 
the Rhine at Strasbuig, forced the lines of the Germans at Stolhoffen, laid 
the duchy of Wurtemburg under contribution, entered Suabia, and pene- 
trated to the Danube.(5) 

But the superiority of the French, in the heart of^Germany, was not the 
only danger which the empire had now to fear. Charles XII. who had re- 
mamed in Saxony during the wintef, found some plausible pretences for 
quarrelling with tne court of Vienna; and although all reasonable satisfaction 
was given him, on the subject of his .complaints, he continued to urge them 
with an obstinacy suitable to bis character. From complaints he proceeded 
to demands; requiring that the Protestants in Silesia should be indulged with 
the free exercise of tneir reli^on, according to the treaty of Westphalia ; 
that his Imperial Majesty should relinquish all pretensions to the quota which 
the king of Sw^en was bound td furnish, by the tenure on which ^ he pos- 
sessed his German dominions ; and that the whole Swedish army, in its re- 
turn through Silesia into Polwd, should be maintained at the charge of the 
court of ^^nna.(6) 

The queen of England, though sensible the emppror wm not in a situation 
to refuse those imperious demands, was afraid that the pride of Joseph might 


O) of Berwick’s Mem. vol. i. 
(9) Ibid. 
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oV^riM hia atienflon <o Ifii'ilitirtaM 6f tl» alH*.<r) ' She, tfaeri^ '«*. 
d^'the'duke of MHtlbofoulh, «lio wiia'BO H aWteMiui ai^«4oairtiw 
f-iiHw a rrasral, to repair to Saxony^ and attenpt'to looth the kin|f of 8w^ 
den. -When tte duke arrived in the Swedish camp^ at Alt-RanBta<|1^ where 
he’Whsi^^reOfliydd^^th’the resp^^ne to his Character; he paid'Charieemany 
l^dytne compliments, to whldi no answer was iretu^ed, but which had' 
notwitUtahding Mrhaps the dlesi'red effect. He went even so far as to teH 
the no£lh^ conoueror, that he should esteem it a peculiar happiness, eoidd 
he have hn oppottilhity of learning, under sd great a commander, those ^>i^8 
of the military sdence which he did * not yet underatand. And having ac- 
quired, by a long eourse of experience, the art Of ^ving into the characters 
of men and' of reading thoir most seoretthoi^hts in their looks and gestures, 
he soon discovered the inclinations and views of the king of Sweden. In the 
pleasure with which he talked of the victories of the allies, Marlborouffh 
perceived his aversion against France^ while the kindling of his eye^pt the 
name of the czar, and a map of Russia lying upon his table, made this pro- 
^und politician intimately acquainted with the -future designs of Charles. 
He therefore took leave, without making him hny proposals ; sensible that 
his disputes with the emperor could be easily accommodated, as all his de- 
mands would be granted.^?) England and Holland accordingly guaranteed 
the promises of the court of Vienna ; and the czar having entered Poland, 
the king of Sweden repassed the Oder, in quest of new victories, and in 
hopes of soon returning to hold the balance of Europe. 

In Flanders, ilo event of any importance hapj^ned during this campaign, 
nor any thing memorable at seal The duke de' vendomb prudently avoided 
an action, and made bis movements with so miich judgment, that Marlbo- 
rough found no opportunity of attacking him to advanta^.(3) The naval 
operations were chiefly confined to the siege of Toulon. “ ‘ . 

The reduction of the Spahi^ dominions in Italy, and the capitulation 
m«d At the beirinninir of the camDaim, in consequence of which the French 


tne manume powers, lor luvouuig rruiiiH? hitviii viaoi/ . 

ing Toulon or Marseilles ; an ent^rise which, if attended with success; 
was hoped would put a final close to the war. The prince and the ,duke, 
sifter having for some time amused the enemy, by a feint upon Dai^iny^ in 
oader to conc^ their real des’gn, j^rdingly; turtedj off toward the shw 
of the Mediternmean ; forced the passage of the river Var : procee®M 
along the coast of Provence ; and arrived^ by a long niid difficult march, 
fore Toulon while Sir ’ Cloudesly Shovel, with a foiriAidablC fleet, attended 
their motions, supplied tlm wrmy with necessaries, and jblock^ up the town 

^^l^ortunately fpr the allies^ only two hours before Eagmie ttpp«*t®^ 
w:ith the vah of the Imperialists, Ae/Frenchhad fouiffi ^ th^w eight 
thousand into Toiuon. I^ey hi^ takbn possession *of aR the eMmnences 
that commanded the city ; and the confederates, in attempting to gain th^^ 
were either impulsed with great dau^ter, or oblige^ to^n^tdre' end b 4^“ 
ti^in them, at a still greater expense of blood. ' Hisooura^^cd by'iflrflniiitftoncM 
BO adverse, by the bad condition of their army, toe want of obudifirt' in their 
operations, and apprehensivq of beiqg surrounded by a sup^or Jbrce. as 
the French were in motion oh every side,* the ftiikedf 8eVi6y ‘and prawe Eu- 
gene judged it prudent to abandon toeir mitetprise, too^j^ Bennhle that 

- 
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' The EngliBh mioistry, in concert with the perliament, took the meet vi* 
MTonf netoiiree for repelling the intended invarion^ as well as foreontinui* 
ing the war. And no sooner had all apprehenuons nf danger oeas^, than 
the dntte of Marlborou|rh, the great pUlu of the nation^ and the chief sup- 
ipart of the Grand Alliance^ went over to Flanders, in didder to command 
,t|]ie confederate army, in conjunction with prince Eugene, who, in the be- 
saitaAjig of the campaign, had headed a separate army upon the Rhine. The 
l^nchtonny, comniand^ by the duke de Vendome in the $ame of the duke 
of Qutgumly, ttonghmore numerous than that vof the confederates, studi- 
ously avoided an action, or any hostile attempt ; until by treachevy, under 
the appearanoe of surprise, they got possessioa of Ghent-and Bruges. The 
dukO of Marlborough, accused of maing privy to this treache^, demonstrated 
by Us nonduct the injustice of the aspersion. Though not yet joined by 
prince Eugene's army, but assisted hy the advice^f thi^ consummate ge- 
neral, he paseed the Sdieldt, by a forced march, and came up with the 
enemy near Oudenarde. They could no long^ decline 'h battle ; and their 
situation and syperfority in numbers seemed to insure them success. 

The Scheldt, and several inclosures, covered the left wii^ of the French 
army. A morass lay along the hostile front j end on a rising ^und, on 
their right, the enemy pla^d their cavalry, intm^ed with parties of foot. 
The infantry of the allies, advancing across the 'morass, were received with 
gi^t firmness by the French foot. But the British cavaliy broke the 
IVench horse at the first shock, and the foot intermixed with the souadrons 
were cut in pieces on the spot. Meantime the French infantry benind the 
morass had' sti^d their ground against all the efforts of the confederates. 
In order, hoteever, to avoid being flanked by the British cavalry, imw tri- 
nmphapt, they sheltered tbem^ves iir the inclosures on the bwks of the 
Scheldt ; and, although the approach nf darknpss prevented the defeat from 
becoofing general, the ftes and misoondupt of the enemy yielded to the 
allies all the advantagra of a complete victory. -So great was their panic 
and* confusion, t^b while the confederates expected nothing but a renewal of 
the acbmn .the next jnorning, the vanquished retreated by five different 
routes in the night : and that disgraceful aqd disorderly flight, by breaking 
the spirit of ^e soldiers, rendered ail the oMrations of the French timid, 
during the reirtef the camp^n.(l) Thougq they preserved their cannon 
and b^gs^, they lost by this defe^ about twenty thousand men : they had 
five thousand killed, nine thousand ^en prisoners, and near pix thoysand 
deserted. 

lyiraediately^after the battle o£ Oudenarde, the French were reinforced 
' a ytroitf detackment; under the dukd of Berwick, from tfaie Rhine ; and 
le donffiomtes were' joined by prince Eugrae's army, which escorted a 
'grdiid convoy^ This convoy the duke of Berwick, whose troops arrived first, 
prbpbsed tq at^aik ; but that proMsal, as well as every other which he made 
during the camptdgn, 'was rejected by the duke de Vendcfme, either from jea- 
lousy or tifiiidity.(3) In pensequence of ^e safe arrival of the pqnvoy, and 

EagUih and Seottiih adberenti, to have given law to a pfinceai who wae giviog law to 
Europe 1 Nag, they do not ecruple to declare that the queen'i affecUotVm^r brother 
wae ao great, that, on his apernach vnth a •reapectahie forokji «he wouapreadily have 
consented to the breaking of the Union, and to bis iAinediate> aMefaionm the Scottish 
crown^^at'she might have a more certain prospect of transmitting tohiinjhe crown 
of England not rraecting that his oatuni riglit.to both cnniui was preferw^ to hers, 
and tharefore tbet any attemytlo claim Jsjtber, fh her iife-Ume, .must have eacitedtbe 
highest Jealousy: The same writers, habhe madnesoof regent Ibeir d’tsa|ipo)nt- 
men^ even ^Mert that^Lewis'XlV. Mvb Fourbin jwsitive ordef^moiks' )ai|;Mtbi’>ifoop8 
which he bad ordmed him V> embark,; thoo[d> by meir emhiMrkuioilf^Wlilmi hewai un- 

der DO necessity of ordering, and the Voyage taneptland,. in oodbeqnence of it, be ha- 
> ^ nrmsTfftrpt V {titin Morpfi<jep1l!e ffitf ffri 


aarttednhe loss ofa very considerable armameni |»<Hee MMMmtfieahSi ffitf of frrisf ffri 
wherathe reveries of slltheJbimbttemftbusfittrbi^6|Umd.j 
ingfotu^ities : but it is the uiihappinesa ^IMurty^w^toisIm^enJ, gnd nartiOularly 
oMmo jmettors of the rights of the unfortunate famityjof Stui^ to pay little regaid to 
tnithiTO reason, or probability, in theTthement itresecutioii^ of their arguments; to 
founded on tacts, or those arising from chrcurastamces^ 

^UQuieres. Burnet. Voltaire. 
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the troops that warded it, the sie^ of Lisle, the prindj^ dty in French 
Flanders; and the second in the dominions of Lewis XlV. the key of the 
kingdom; fortified with all the art of Vauban, was undertaken bjc prince 
Eugene ; whHe Marlborough lay encamped in the neighbourhood, ul order 
to prevent the enemy from interrupting the operations, and to forward thr 
necessary supffiies to the besiegers. (1) 

No town was ever, perhaps, more vigorously attadced or defended thkn 
Lisle ; into whidi the mkreschal de Boufflera, an old experienced officer, had 
thrown himself, with some hf the best troops of France. The garrisou in- 
sisted of about twelve thousand men, the besiegers, of at least thirty thou- 
sand. None of the works were- carried without an obstinate struggle ; and 
scarce were the assailants masters of one place, when they were driven from 
another, and in ' danger of losing all their former advantages, gained at a 
prodigious expenaaof blood and valour. Yet still they persevered, and by 
perseverance advai} 9 ed their pr^ess. Meanwhile Vendome endeavoured to 
distress them by cutting off taeir convoys. But in that service he most un- 
accountably failed, as well os in all his attempts to relieve the place ; so that 
Boufflers, after a gallant, defence of two months, was obliged to surrender 
Li.'de. He retired into the citadel, which was also forced to capitulate ; and 
Ghent and Burges were recovered before the close of the campaigQ.(2) 

No event of any importance happened in Germany during the summer. 
The elector-s of Hanover, and Bavaria, who wei^ opposed to each other on 
tlie Upper ^ine, not being in a condition to act with effect in the field, em- 
ployed themselves chiefly in fortifying their lines; a precaution suggested 
by a mutual consciousness of Uieir weakness. (3) On the side of Italy, where 
much was expected, some advantages were gained by the allies, but nothing 
signal was performed. The duke of Savoy, who, beside his imtive, troops, 
liad in his army twenty thousand mCli in the pay of Great Britain and the 
States, had brined great and .extensive projects. He designed to pass 
through thO territories of the Swiss, to ioin the troops of the empiro in Al- 
sace, and to penetrate into -France on that side. But he was so vigorously 
opposed by mareschal Villars, that he wm happy in hmng ppened a passage 
into the enemy's country, and secured his own domimons against the future 
invasions of the French on the moM exposed side, by making himself master 
of Exilles, La Perouse, and Fenestrelles.(4) ’ _ 

The confederates were yet less succesuul in Spain. There the house oft 
Bourbon t»o armies in the field, on the side-of Cataloniw; '^ne under 
the duke of oAemis, another led by the duke de Noailles : and a thiro army 
in Estramadiuft, commanded by tM marquis de Bay. Though CharlM III. 
had hot a sufficient force to enable him to face the duke oft Orleans m the 
field, the latter was' prevefited, by the unprovided condition of .bis army, 
from mfaking such progress as mi^t have been feared. He took, however, 
Turtosa in &e tnooth of July ; and Dania and Alicant, in the province of 
Valencia, fell ipto tke hands of the French brfore the close of the camion. 
The duke drl^oailles, opposed by tlie prince of Darmstadt, perfomed no- 
thing of ithpoi^i^joe, except providing nis troops with provisions at the ex- 


impoMliMKtttiBC wbst sttcccu might have attended them ; 

ral, of the meaiuree luggested were highly worthy of 


veiiin auQ^RS. ’ i - I 1 > '> 

if hieSvief hS beeo lhattUe convoyeof thecon- 

feder4&'wMtrwBebm eflteotiSSly cut off, and perhaps prince Euetfue, 
duke of JjJ^IS^Mfdef^ed, by ttw asiiatadce of 

meoff, neve iUiOlied WbJJo it battle to the Ven- 

•amo iuthoritui SiatMadhOKni^r £^^6 fiel^eputlefof the 

dome, if he b& sht beeo^prevSlSted from baf^ing a battle by the flelMWuue i 


pnjicijri enoto 'of tbe eunpaiga in FliunJer. m ITOt 
<« Barre. HUt. ir^llmagnf. tom. ». ,Bnru«t. book vii. 
W Burnet, ubi lup^ State ef Kwntptt ITOSt 
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■id'iitf ; .and the eeason of aetioiv on the nde af jPostngi^ 

ipda pfipei rttteof 
na efdtetioM fay aea were attended with veiy ca n ri de wilda niocaai^ on 
the'paiK^ofvtlKB OQn&damtas, Sir J<dui Leake, having aariied to GataJonia 
the prin aaM of Welfenhii^d whom pharlea IIL had eapoused, took on board 
aoma troopa, and directed hia oourae to Cagliari, the capitoI of Sar d! m at No 
iOOttBif .did tiieHnglish fleet appear than the monks, gamed Gri- 

nriani^ who wsaa iD'the interest of the house of Anstna, lan in bodies to the 
otreata>aild public places, holding the crucifix in.thoir h^ds, and assured the 
ifihahift^tifaij who flocked around them. That God had made use of heretics to 
nve them a ^tter master. Thie made such an impression on the populace, 
mat xus viceroy was forced to aceept of ouch terms as the invaders chose to 
grant; .and the whole submitted w^hout .drawing a sword.(S) The 

same admiral, assisted by nuycir-genmal StanhoM, also took the island of 
Minorca ;(3) a conquest, in itselT less valuable man Sardinia, hut of more 
importanoe to Y^ngiaiid when at war witih Spain, on accoopt of t^ excellent 
harbour of Mahon, and the atraig castle of St. Philip, which it is defended. 

The reduction of those islands, which, in conjunction with the fortress of 
Gibraltar, gave the maritime powers the absolute command of the Mediter* 
ranean^ induced the Italian stsjtes to submit to certain wtiquat^ clmms of 
the emporor Joseph, that they would otherwise have rejected with disdaiq. 
Even the pope, who had hithei^ adhered to the int^ests of Philip V. and 
who had raised an army for the dtfehce of the eccleaiartical state, no sooner 
heard of the surrender of Bologna to the Imperialists, and that an English 
fleet was ready , to bombard Civita Vecchia, thau he promised to acknowledge 
Chwles 111. as^wfiul king of Spain, in order t(^ prevent Rome itself from 
being again sacKed by the barbarians of tbe Norm ;(4) for as suph the Ita- 
lians atul considered the.English and Germans, ^ 

The death of the prince of Denmark, the queen of England's husband, 
which happened during, these transactions abroM, made no alteration in the 
stato af English poUtics, on which his feeble genius, and unimportant cha- 
racter, had never had any influence. The great success of the campaign 
confirmed the ascendant that Marlborough aud Godolphin bad acquire, iu 
consequeuce of the expulsion of Haidey nom 'the cabmet : and they found 
means to reconcile the dissati^ed Whin to their measures, by dividing with 
tiie Ijsadi^ of that jiarty. tbe powm Aod eiiiolumente of government. The 
earl of Pembroke was appointed to the pUme of lord high admir^ vacant by 
the deceam pf the prince of Denmark; lord Somers, who hafl/b|en' put of 
ofliqe evereince deprived of the Great.Seal by king William^ whs madp pre- 
sident &£. j^e gounGil^; and the ifarl of Wharton, a man of vast idiilitie^ but 
void of lauy Btea4y principle, Vaa declared loid-lieutenont of lrelqnd.(5) 
These Judicious prometiouq.cbQtnbutipd to preserve that unanimity, which 
had iutnerto appeared in^Mjilhmfflt» ,aod which produ6e4 the most liberal 
supp^ for cpntinuiiig''U|B^m Bey^ millions were wefl for the service 
of the ensuing campaigB, piU ten Rumamid men were addefl tpthe establish- 
ment of the prepeding year.(fl} The Dutch also agreed tue|ji,iaugiupntation 
of their troops. * 

While, the oqufederates wqira takizig sud& vigorous; j 
seoution of hofrraties, seridus proposin were insde \ 

Sn restoring tranquillity to Europe. A variety of c ' 


(]> Hist. tom. ii. Mtm. dr H. But thf 

niMidcd tbere^ onc^whote cooduct in the feld ws» lo flttw wOitbjr af 
Giadit bv a wiM aod bumane oonveatMU, tbst gob itSver b« ciior 
sfTMiL tbat tba pesMuito, dh the frouoais of Spain and Port 
.turbed, bp Uia troppr of ei^er pai^ in 
and that ttie war mou\d, ibi tfaa 

M ^ 

® B Jrndt, book vii. State ■ 

eSJ Idf ilna. 
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they hud been pennitied to reduce without any annoyance fiom the enemy, 
than they formed the design of beiieffiiig Mona. They accordingly pursued the 
necesBory steps for that purpose : wnile Villars, havuiff embraoM the bold re- 
scdutioft of protecting or leUerinff the place, passed the Scarpe, and en- 
camped between l2iat river and we^Bdbmdt.^ Disappoint in his hopes of 
arriving at Mono before the main army of the atli^ pnaer prince Eugene 
and the duke of Marlborough, the French general took pgiitesmon of a strong 
camp about a league distant from the invested city, a|krmined to give aU 
postuble disturbance to the operations of the besiegers, ^^is right extended 
to the village of Malpla<][tiet, which lay behind the extensive and impene- 
trable wood of Saart : his left was covered by another thick wood ; and his 
centre was defended by three lines of trenches, drawn along a narrow plain ; 
the whole being secured by a fortification of trees, which had been cut 
down and carried from the neighbouring woods, surrounded with all their 
branche8.(l) ' 

The generals of the confederates, elated with past Access, or persuaded 
that Mona could not^^be^iaken without dislodging the enemy, resolved to 
attack Villare in that 'strong position, although his army was little inferior 
to theirs, each amounting to near one hundred and twenty thousand com- 
batants. ^ In consequence of this resolution, they advance to the charge 
early in the momi^, both armies having prepared themselves for action 
during the preceding night. The British troops were opposed to the left, 
the Dutch to the right, and the Germans to the centre of tne French army. 
Mareschal .Villars placM himself at the head of bis left wing, and committed 
the charge of his right to Boufflers ; who, though a senior officer, conde- 
scended to act imder him, that he might have an opportunity of saving his 
country. Aftei^an awful pause of almost two hours, the engagement was 
begun ; and the firing, in a momwt, extended from wing to wing. Few 
battles, in any age, have been so fierce and bloody, and none had been so 
long ooniested, since the improvement of the art of war in consequence of 
the invention of ghnpowder. 

The British troous, led^^by the duke of Argyle, having passed a morass, 
deemed impracticame, attacked with such fury the left of the enemy, eta- 
tioiied in the wood, that they were obliged to retire into the plain^behmid it ; 
where they ags^ formed, and renewed theiy efforts. Meanwhile the Dutch, 
un<for count Tilly and the prince of Orange, were engaged with the right of 
the French anny : and advancing in three lines to the entrenchmoitB, inive 
and received a tm^Ue fire frar the SP^ of an hour. Some French battafions 
being thrown into disorder, were r^ed and confirmed in their station, by 
the vigilance and courage of mareschal Boufflers ; and the Dutch also yielct- 
i^, in their turn, were brought back to the charM by the activky and per- 
severance of the prince of Qnn^ ^^Earaged at this unexpected obstinacy of 
the French in both winga,' aim jp cu h riv ing that Villan bad weakened his 
centre in order to support his len, pSidnce Eugene detennlned to nUiok, in 
person, the entrenchments in front . He ac^rdingly lisd on a'hody of mah 
troops ; entered tiie enemy's line, flanked^ r^igim^t of French ^joardsi,' and 
obliged them to ily< Maresdisl ViUan^ iir btuttening to auppq^ his centre, 
was wounded, and carried OitthP field* But Bowffligll, BOtwitutanding this 
misfortune, oontintted obstmale^ to ihaintaio tim.fij^H enfi he found 
he could no longer eustain the united efforts of priBce. E3|tiM and the duke 
of Marlborough, who shewed that they wers4et9rmlned'to4xmqiM|Br or perish, 
he made an excellent retreat.(9) * ^ 

The confederates, after all their exertimul, gained litUe beaide.fiie fidd of 
batfl^ ai^ that they purchased with the l&es of twenty thousand men. 

Brenw did not lose above half the number. Rut so imposing is the 
of yi^iT, that the allies were suffn*ed to invem Jlon% and to cony 
colorations without the smaUest disturbance^ Ibo^m^Mnder of that 
imporismt place ppt an end to the business of the camp$^^ Ftoders.(3) 

0) dv Ksne'f Ctmpaigm, 

Duke of flprwick'f ifm. vol. U. Voltain, Sikb, chap. sk. State qfEmrepe, 1700* 
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The wem Im Bucoe*rfuI iu other quarten. The elector »t 

BrunMrick. WM ernmnended tha arm> of _i if* elector of. 


tloQ to seMDdto jMwe ; count de Merd. whom he had *tadi^^th « 
considerable body of forces into Upper Alsace, was defeated by the M^StV 
Bourg, eed V TS“ *’'* RW'ICI) Certain disput^ be'wwS th^ 

mperor and ^e of fevoy relating to some territorfes in the Sv of 
MiW, render^tlto|kinpa^ ^together inactive on the side of DauphW (a) 
In Spai n, .th e AevlferjAsfdd took the castle of Alicant, which was ™I. 


army, under the earlof Galway, was routed by the mSquis d^ ^ 5” 
proving of Estramadura. On the other hand, count Stafemberg, wL com! 
m^ded the forces of Charles III. in Catalonia, having endeavoured in vdn 
to bring the mareschd de Bezons to an engagement, took Balaguier in his 
preBence, aa^clo^d the campaign with that succesaful enterprise/S) No^ 
thing memorable h^pened at sea. \ j 

Though the misfortunes of France, during this campaign, were by no 
means m deprea^ as she had reason to apprehend, LewSxiV. renewed 
his applications for pea^, as soon as the season of action was over : and con^ 
ferencOT were appointed at Gertruydenberg, early in the spring, in order to 
adjust the terms. But it will be proper, before we enter into the particu- 
lars of that negotiation, to carry forward the story of Charles XII. and his 
antagonist Peter the Great. 

The kin^ of Sweden, after baving aetad in the imperious manner already 
rented, quitted Saxony, in September 1707, and returned, at the head of 
for^-three thousand men, to Poland ; where the czar had attempted, thouirh 
meffectuaUis to retrieve the affairtf of Augustus, during ^ absence o£ 
Charles.^ l^ter, who was still in Lithuania, retired on the Approach of the 
conquering Sw^e, and directed his march toward the Boristhenes, or Nie- 
per. But Charles was determined that he should not escape, without hazards 
mg a battle befare he reached his own dominions. Having entered Grodno 
on the same day that the czar left it, he therefore endeavoured, by forced 
marchM, at that severe season in a northern climate, through a country 
covered mth morasses, deserts, and immense forests, to come up with the 
enemy. Peierj,,^owever, safely .passed the Boristhenes, notwithstandimr 




Bed the Boristhenes, notwithstanding 
stion of defeating, 

. . , , . , . w Russians strongly 

intrench^, in order to obstruct his progress^ and which partly effected its 

But the czar, though now in his own dominions, was not without appre- 
^*mogard to the issue of the contest in whidi he was engaged ; he, 
therefoK, sent serious proposals of peach to Charles. " 1 will treat at Mos- 
i ^ Swedish monardi. My brother Charles,” replied Peter, 

When inanmed of 'this haimhty answer, " always affects to play the Alex- 
l^t he will not, Ihope, find in me a Darius.^(5) This anecdote 
stronger maifciitlm ^aracters n. these two extraordinary men. Charles, os 
brave and confid^t as Alexander, hut utterly void of foresight, attempted. 
Without concerting, any ragulai* plm of operationiia%> march to Moscow ; and 
took care to frevent him from reaching it, in* the direct line, by 
aesi^yW tiiQ rnade^nd desolating the country, 
i nus thwarted In l^fayduiite pscject of marching directly to the ancient 


uirvagn uie uKrame, onxne ur 
^oasacka ; whe Imd . taken a diwst at the 
^PPly the Swedes with provi^ns on their 


he czar, and premised i^t o^y to 
dr march, but to furnish them witif iw 
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» reinforcement of thirty thoiiiiiad mem. Tbeee ware to join tlia Swediih 
roonaroh on the bimks ox the Dnlu ; where he espeoted alao^te he joiftid hy 
genernLLeweiihai^, whom he hodordered to miueh.from Livonm» with a 
reinfonfement of mitM thouaand Swedes, andn laip^ sopplp of ammunition 
and provinons. Not onoe suspoetli^ but vrvtr thl^ would' correspond to 
his wnitk, the northern o<mqueror entered the Ukraine in the month of Sep- 
tember; and advanced to the>plaoe of, rendezvous in spite otevery obatadLs 
winch nature or the enemy eopld throW' in his .way. 

But fortune, at length tired of spoonding the wild and i^nskierate en- 
terprises of the fool-hmy Charles, was now resolved' to punish him .severely 
fur his contempt of her former favours. When he reached the Ouna, he 
found ilothinff but irl^tfnl deserts, instead of raagaainea j aad^ instead of 
reinforcemera, he saw a body of Ruasiane m&.the oppomte bwk, ready to 
dispute his passage. Though- hia anny wm exhausted with hunger and lati- 

E us. thmxgh ignorant of the fate of Lewenhaupt, and uncertain of the hde- 
ty of MaiEeppa, he determined tq cross the river hi the face of the .enemy, 
and effected ma purpose with little loss. Advancing atill farther into that 
desolate* obunti^, he was at last joined by Mazeppa, who "^appeared nSher 
aa a furtive prince, comm to take refuM in his camp, than a powerful ally, 
from ^om £e expected mccooxe. In^aee of thirty, he was only accompa- 
nied by about three thousand men. The, czar having received information 
of hisWrigues, had ordered his pnmcipal friends to be apprehended, and 
broken i^ion the wheel, ilia towns were ieduc^ to ariies, hia treasures 
seized, and his troops dispersed.(l^ * 

This disappointment was esteemed but a alight misfortune by the king of 
Sweden, who confidently o^lected the safe arrival of Lewenhaupt and his 
convoy. Lewenhaupt arrived, dmt in a oonditiop no less deplorable than that 
of Mazeppa. After threq suocesuve engagements with the Russians, in 
which he aistinguished himself equally by ms’oourage and conduct, he ‘had 
been obliged to set fire to hia waggons, ia.order to provent their falling into 
the hands of the enemy, and was h^py to escape with four thousand men ; 
the wretched remnant of his gallan| army, euiausted with fatigue, and 
ready to perish of hunger. Chwle%’ who waa now in no condition to rdieve 
their necessities, was earnes^ pressed' by his minister, count Piper, to paw 
at least the depth of winter in.a small town of the Ukraine, named Rumana, 
and depend on tihe friendship of. Ma^pa and thftCqweoka fiivmroyirions ; 
or to repass, without delay, the' Dana and the Boristhenei^ and return to 
Poland, where hiq prosence^was much wantei^ and whero Ma army might be 
conveniently put into arbiter quarters. 'He ‘rejected both these, proposals; 
and notwitbshuidiDg the. rigour ^of the season^ zhd althongh^hfe army waa in 
a great measure destitute.e£.ahoeajmd.euen^i, iiitttbing, he>determined:to 
proceed. In this mad mardi, hq had^ jMritfMtoi to roe. two thousand 
of his troops peririi of Minger a^ qpld/. . ^cMlIicem pressed, fiwwfrd ; and, 
after a variety of obstructions.and deb^, omjpiieand . hororiM parties 
of the enemy, and the. moat intenromst evil^kiiowis in those nmlwero re- 
gions; lie arrived-in the- nrighhourhood^ Pnltowa^ a roeell Brndto - town, 
situabad oh tbejriver Worridasrt et theierotjenbri siinitty fl{^the.Ukraina(2) 
But of whatever bhus far, 

through a niggediand imprcfstkable counfaMj^KShw™ seetoni 

he cannot be blamed for endeavouring to njplro hiauftmimster^of Beltowa 
U was one of the magaainee of the Cni, 

aiMotImr necessaries, of wdudi.the.kiiif JirijPwtiinkmixiifraett^^ But, 
beside being natuially atroag, it waa defiMifl h|^wriii|Bv«Cjidlii^ thou? 
sand men; and, Peter»lay^^no great dismoe». mit^ait/e0iij«£ii0veiity 
thoudaiid, ready - to attenipt its.reliefi lirriyiyrtflr*^ 

might ;haveatagwea the reaoletkm.of n limt V* 

Charles, whose desire of enopuntexing danger wee ejm stronger than his 
paasion for eonquest, they were only^se many InoenOTCjefe. ^ 

0) HOI. Aim, chap* zrih HiM.€larOi SH. liftilb 
iV Hi»u ATO. ubi sny. 
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where Swedes ; and vet with this smail force, insufficient to* cuj off the 
between the garrison and the Russian army, he ho^d not 
only to take the town, but to defeat and even to dethrone the czar, although 

of U»ving a# ^ter part of hi! 
heavy cannon in the morasses and defiles through ^ich he passM, the re- 
inilar progress of the siege was dow. The garr^n bravely repelled all at- 
tamptt to casary dM place by assault ; and the king of Sweden was danger- 
ouslv wounded in the heel in viewing the works. Meanwhile the czar, having 
flollMted his foroes, advmiced to the relief of Pultowa^ and made-such a dis- 
Dosui^ of his amp as shewed that he was no novice in the hrt of war. Char- 
Cs though gready indisposod by his wound, was fired at the apor^ach of an 
enmv whom he despised, Betrayed by a false idea of honour, he could not 
bear the thought ot waiting for battle in bis entrenchments. Having ap- 
^ted eight^puslnd men to guard the lines before the town, he thercfow 
ofdeiad his army to march out, and attack the Humian camp, Im himself 
being carried in a litter. The Swedes charged with incjedible fury, and 
broke the Russian cavalry. But the horse rallied behind the foot, which 
mained firin; dud the czar’s artillery made such havock ^ong the (ff 

the assailants, that, after a desperate combat of two hours, the S^f^ish 
amy was uttirfy routed and disKrsed. Nine ttoumd of Ae vanqutehed 
werS left dead in the field, and afiout six thoumd taken, together i^th the 
king^s military ohost, containing the spoilt of Ifoland wd Saxony. The 
nSSJof theFlemiah army, to 5ie number of twelve thoiisimd, were obliged 
toTrwnder on^ bankVof the Boristhenis, for want of boats to wiriy 
them over the river ; Charles himself, "^oompam^ by t^ hu^^ 
guards, with difficulty escaping to Bender, a Turkish town in Moldavia.(l ) 

• No victory was evttr aMended with more important c»mwquen<w thjm that 
gatoM pXwa! ^ PetSThe Great. The king of Sweden lost, in one 
tiie fruits 0/ nme years of suoemsfiil war ; army, 

w^b had spread terror over Europe, was tot^y annihilated. Th® ^ 
not onlv r^ved from all apprebeWons inspired by a powerful ant^mst, 
in the ^eart of hia dbminions, who threatened to deprive b*"? of hw torone, 
and to overt^ow ^at grand scheme which he had forr^ for the civilisation 

means of the and ingenuity of his SwediA 

sitv oblufod’to exert their talents in the most remote parts of Silwna. The 
the treaty of iy^Ratnstodt/as ejtorted from 

PaIatiiI ^Nlaxi«feraa theesur. followed him. Stainriaus was torcea vo re 
linnSi lii ^IS^UB found himself once more in possession 

gg W- -yy. 

tmt, 18M^. tto (|w«dai monrt^^o^ Juwe been »nt 

- “ ^to« XII. rwMieed et Bandw; wliere, 

■h^UenifaAem h« 

tenBiprtid «he -ttemenfeto between the eonSederetee and tne boumi 
BoniW»r> fa fl^aiii i ib 

0) VolUiM. aU JV^d-'tom. ii. Centlo. of Pufcndorf. Bb. rii. 
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LETTER XXIII. 

Th£ General View of Europe tarried forward, from the opening ijf the Cm- 
fereneee at Oertruj/detAerg, to IVeatiee qf Utrecht ana Uaetetdt '. 

Though the l^og of Sweden^ duii^ his prosperity, riiewed no inclination 
to interfere in &e dispute between Irance and the confederate^ Lewis XIV. 
had still expectations of being able to engage him in his cause. These ex- 
pectations wore considerably heightened by the keen indignation which 
Charles ejuressed at the emperor's open violation of the treaty of Alt-Ran- 
sti^t, as loon as he recovered from the terror of the Swediu arms. The 
allies were, therefore, relieved from no small degree of anxiety, by the total 
ruin of that prince's afisirs, and Lewis was deprived of the lart hope of 
desponding ambition. He accordingly offered the most advantageous terms 
of peace, m the preliminaries that were made the foundation of the oonfOT- 
encoB at Gertruydenberg. 

As the principal sacrifices in these preliminaries were the same with those 
proffered m 1709, it will be unnecessary to repeat them here ; more especially 
as they were not accepted. Lewis made additions to his concessions, after 
the commencement or the negotiation. He agreed not only to give up, as 
far as in his power, the Span^ monardiy, without any e^ivalent, and to 
acknowledge Charles HI. lawful king of ^ain, but to pav a subsidv of a 
million of Bvres a month, till his grandson Philip V. should be expelled. He 
relinquished even Alsace to the emperor; ana, as a security for the per- 
formance of the artides of the treaty, he engaged to deliver the fortified 
towns of 'French Flanders, yet in his possession, into the hands of the allies. 
But the haughtiness of the States, to whom prince Eugene and the duke of 
Marlborough, secure of the oohtroling influence the pensions^ Heinrius, 
had induce the emperor and the queen of England to commit the whole 
management of the negotiation, encouraged their deputies. Buys and Vender 
Dussen, to rise in their demands, in proportion as the pleniTOtentiaries of 
France advanced in their concessioas. These insolent repubncans went so 
far as to insist. That Lewis XIV. instead of paying a iubsidy toward the 
war agai^ Philip V. 'should assist the confederates wit|b all nis forces, to 
drive his grandson from the ^anisli. throne.( 1) , ^ 

It was Impossible for the French monardi to submit to so humiliating a 
requisition ; and vet he was unwitting to break off the treaty. The conJer- 
ences at Gertruydenburg werOr theimore, iiOf protracted, while the armies, 
on both sides, took the field. At length j^mBitBchal dTJxelles and the 
Abbd de Polignac, the pLenipotehtiaiw m Lefwist, vstumed to Versailles, 
after having aei^ a letto to tbe pensionary HamaiuiB, disdaring the demands 
of the deputies uiyust and unreaaonnble.(ffT 

In the mean tiin^M|H|Merates were making rapid progress in Flan- 
ders. The duke oH||^B[ough and prince Eugene, having assembled the 
allied army more ew CT ^IB iraa mectod, enterra the Frendi lines without 
resutance, and sat dm^^Hlnbre llouay. This dty, strong in its rituatiod, 
but ill finrtified, was dmedfied by a garrison of ei£^t thousuid men. Mare- 
sdial Vlllars, who had now joined Frendh exmj, whidi be was destined 
to eommand, determined^ to attempt the relief of the place. He aooord- 
in(^ Grossed the Scarijb, and advanced within >cannon shot of the allies ; but 
finding them strongly entrend^ and bring sensible that the loss of one 
battle might endai^per the veiy existence m the F^nch monarchy,, he 
thought proper to almndon Donay to its frite.(3) It surrendered after a siegs 
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of three weeks. Villra observed the same prudent conduct during the re- 
mainder of the campaign^ which was conduded with the taking of fiethune^ 
St. Venant, and Aire ; places of great importance^ but which were not ac- 
quired by the confederates without a vast expense of blood. * 

No memorable event happened in Germany during the summer, nor any 
thing of censeqnence on the side of Piedmont ; where the vigilance of the 
duke of Berwick defeat^ all the attempts of the allies to penetrate into 
Dauphiny, notwithstanding their superior force. The campaign was more 
fruitful of incidents in Spam. 

The two competitors for the crown of that kingdom took the field in 
person, and seemed determined to put all to the hazard of a battle. They 
accordingly met near Almanara. There general Stanhope, who commanded 
the British troops, slew with his own hand the Spanish general, Amessaga, 
and routed the cavalry of PhUip V. while the count de Starem^g put the 
infantry to flight. The Spaniard were a^n defeated, in a morebloody en- 
gagement, at Saragossa. And in this victory, which threatened to decide 
me fate of the Spanish monarchy, the British troops, under general Stan- 
hope, had also the chief share. 

Charles III. instead of securing Pampeluna, the only pass bv which French 
troops could enter Spain, marched directly to Madrid, at the head of his 
victorious army, and PhUip V. who had retired thither, was obliged to quit 
his capital a second time. The aspect of things there, however, was little 
flattering to his rival. All the grandees had left the ciW ; and the Casti- 
lians, in genera^.aeemed resolved to shed the last drop of their blood, rather 
than have a king Imposed upon them by heretics.(l) 

Meantime the duke de vendome, whose reputation was still high, nbt- 
withstandi:^ his unfortunate campaign in Flanders, having assumed at the 
request of Philip V. the chief command of the forces of the house of Bour- 
bon in Spain, its affairs soon began to wear a new face. The Castilian nobles 
crowded, wi^ their follower, round the standard of a general in whose con- 
duct they could confide. And Vendome*s armv, strengthened by these brave 
volunteers, was farther ri^orced by thiity-mur battalions of French foot, 
and thirty-one squadrons of horse, detached by the duke of Berwick from 
Dauphiny. Anomer body of French troops assembled in Roussillon, was 
preparing to enter Catalonia, under the duke de Noailles ; so that the gene- 
rals of the allies/ neglected by the courts of Vienna and Great Britam, as 
well as by the g^tes-General, and at variance among themselves, were forced 
once more to abandon Madrid. 

The confederates now directed their march toward Catalonia, whither 
Charles 111. hcul already retired, in order to protect that warlike province ; 
and, for the benefit of subsistence, th^ divided their army into two bodies. 
Starembe^, witii the wmfn body/ marched in front, and Btwhope, with five 
thousand British troopsi, brought up the "rear. Not reflecting that hope as 
well as fear givds adngs to smdiers, the English general allowed himself to 
be surrounded by Vendome, in the village 01 Brihgtfl|f defended him- 
self with great spirit; but the place being uttej^wlij^ute of fortifications, 
he was oDiiged to surrender at discretion, afteM^^mpf but vigorous resist- 
ance.(2) Nor was this all. ‘ 

Starembeig, apprized of Stanhope's danger, Wfl marched, though reluc- 
tantly, to his refill, with the principal army.. And this unwilling aid had 
almost occasioned a greater misfortune than that which it- failed to prevent. 
SterembeK had advanced too far to retreat with safety in the face of the 
ehmny. vendome forced him to an en^gemeut af Villa Viciosa, about two 
leagues from Brihuega, the place of St^qpe's disaster. Between the armim 
tterb was no propomon in numbers, riie allies being one half inferior to the 
f«adi and npaniards ; yet Staremberg, one of the ablest commanders 
in that military age, exert so greatly, both as a general and a soldier, 

thm the battle was fierce, obstinate, and bloody. The Spaniards, under 


ill hook fii. Hitt, iTEtpagHe, tom. ii. 

id. Ibid. 
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Philip V. broke the left wite of the Hilies. But their light continued Arm 
in nite of all the efi^^ of ue Frtoch, while Btaremberg made the centra 
of the eiiimy give way ; so that Veiraome judged a retreat neceeeaiy^ in order 
to avoidShe Ganger of a total defeat«f 1) 

The general m the aUiee however round, on mustering his forces« that, in 
consequence of the capture of the British troops, and the loss of men during 
the action, he was nm in a condition to keep ^e field. He was beside in 
want of provisioBB, imd had no proiq^ect of supply, at that late season : he 
therefore hastily decamped and continued his march into Catalonia, leaving 
to vanquidied all the nd vantages of a complete victory. (2) 

These Bucoesies revived, in seme measure, the droopixw roirits of the 
house of Bourbon ; and, during the eBmeaign, a revolution haa happened in 
the English ministry, still more favourable to their afimrs. This revolution, 
with its egn se s said consequences, merits our particular attention. 

Though%e great influence of Marlborough and Godolphin had oUiged 
their mistress to dismise Harley from her councils, they could not depnve 
him of that confident which they themselves had lost, and attempted in vain 
to recover. He had frequent consultations with the queen in pnvate ; and, 
even while invisible, is said to have embarrussed their measures. These in- 
terviews were procured by Mrs. Masham, the new favourite, who had now 
entirely supplanted the duchess of Marlborough in the queen's affections. 
But could tne ministry have retained the favour of the people, they might 
have , disregarded the private partialities, and in some measure the confidence 
of their sovereign. The duke of Marlborough had the sqje disposal of all 
the military employments, the earls of Godolphin anipunderland ef all 
civil offices. Tney were in possession of the whole power of the state. And 
they had long used that power with so much judgment, ability, and effect, as 
to disarm envy, silence (action, and reconcile to their measures aU men, who 
did not labour un^sr the most incurable political prejudices, or feel the se- 
verest pangs of disappointed ambition. The body of the people looked up 
to them as the worthy followers of king \Yilliam, illustrious deliverer 
from popery and arbitrary power, in the gnmd ISnitcrliberty and national 
honour :(3) they enjoyed the most unboumk^ populeitty, 

But jmpularity, however well founded, m ui itself of a slippery nature. 
The favour of the multitude in every counfSiy, but more e^dally under 
free governments, can only be retainea by something new. They are totally 
governed by their hopes and fears ; and these must not be too long stlspended, 
or too uniformly reiterated, otherwise they will lose their ^ect. The Eng- 
lish populace, during this triumphant period, became sdlil^d even with suc- 
cess. Victory followed victory so fast, and the surrender of one town was 
BO soon succeeded by the taking of another, that foad fortune had ceased to 
excite joy; and the roaring of cannon and the rmgii^ Of bells were heard 
with indiffBrence. The people bogan to fe^ the weim; Of the taxes levied 
in order to support the war. And they observed with boncern, that in all 


(1) BanMt, book vii. sMs^^Bcrwick, vol. ii. This account of tbe battle of Villa 
Vicios^ thong h cUflferetft of tome hUtoriani, ii coafirsied by a letter from 

Philip V. to bit oneeti, daH a wM iffi cbmp of Faeiitei, the 11th of Deociubec. 1710. M. 
** deVendome^' says he, (aftePrelatiiig tbe progreu of . the aotbiiv} ** teeing that out 
y centre wat giviiig wiw, and that our left wing ef caaglry made no imprettion upon 
** theit thought it tiidditp propoie retreatmg toward Ttaija, and gave order* for 
** that purpose/' rfottti No. HI. to voK ii. of tbeDuke of Berwick’s Jfeim 
(S) Ihike of Berwick, dbi sup. 

^8) It has been fashiouable^ of late years, to! represent the reign of Willism as a 
iBii of disgrace ; Sod, in iUu^rt of that opinion, an address of the boose of commons 
the meOtiHg ontbe first paniament of ousen AnSe is produced, in which tbe duke of 

.-lu T* ej I ii _• t I I 


^ ireSs of k Tdiy pknlament, and framed by men Who were no rriends to the iievo- 
lution. The erimiwaf IhtrigiMS, cOooeOted with tbit glopiona event,, hwre iM been eon' 
ceiled by tbe Abtfaer of these Letters, uortbe ffralts in tin administration ef. William- 
But admitting all those charges even as urged by his enemies, his reign, thobgh not 
highly fOitilUate, must be allowed to have been. a reign of vigour, of esertAowi aofi a 
Jealous attention to national honour; which can never, perhaps, be purchased too 
nigh a price, and which had been shaiiefwly neglected during the ignominious reigns ot 
bit two imniediats predecessors. " 
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the negotiatWno for powe, white Iteeral eonceseione were ofiered to foreiim 
prinoen aiMl ho suputetion of any consequence appeared in fomirof 

Ihe quoen of Bngtad ; w£o, after aU her 

to have onJy the ficty rf conquering and giving away dties^ prOvinofo, and 

kif^omB*(I) 

The Torie*, ene^raged by the eaccestful intngues of Harley, and this 
change of hotnoui* in the people, which they had secretly contributed to pro- 
duce, begon toesitmain hopes of once more holding the reins of govern.* 
ment. Ih order to realise these ht^, they attempted to make use of an 
engine which bed often been played off against themselves. As the Whigs, 
who were now in possession of the administration, could no longer rouse the 
jOaloirtiea and apprehensions of the populace on account of their civil and 
religious liberties, which were sufficiently secured by the revolution and the 
Act of Settlement, the Tories endeavoured to awaken the samejfears, by 
toudiing another string. They represented the churdi and monllKy as in 
imminefit danger, from dissenters and men of levelling principles ; under 
which description th<^ comprehended the whole body of the Whigs. 

This inflammatory doctrine, as we have seen, had been zealously propagated 
from the pulpit, by the high-church party, ever since the beginning M tho 
present reign. The vulgar, as may natur^y be supposed, gradualTy began 
to give credit to what they heard so often, and so vehemently urged ; for, 
notwithstanding the formal censure in parliament of that grouudtem opinion, 
it still continue to be propagated. And a champion was not wanting openly 
to brave such high authority, and to improve on the seditious clamour, and 
even to bring hbmd|^ charge to the ministry. 

This bold son of the church was Dr. Henry Sadieverell ; a man of no su- 
perior talents, but who, by his violence in railing against the dissenters, oc- 
casional conformists, and the Whig party in general, had recommended him- 
self to the Tories and the majority of the establish^ clergy. After having 
distinguished himself in the country, by such dechunationB, ne was called, by 
the voice of the people^io a church, in the borough of Bouthwark, where he 
had a more extensive fleld for propagating his semtious doctrines ; and being 
appointed to preach in St. Paul*t;$athedm, on the 6th of November, 1709, 
the anniversary of the Gunpowto Plot, he delivered a sermon, before the 
lord mayor of London and the ooui^ of ^dermen, into which be poured the 
whole collected venom of his heart. He not only inveighed, in the most in- 
decent language, against dissenters, and the moderate pmrt of the church 
of England whom he denominated false brethren, but threw Out severe and 
pointM reflections qg^st the principal persons in power, and inculcated, in 
strong and unequivocal terms, the slavish and exploded doctrine of passive 
obedience and non-resistance ; animating the people to stand up in aefence 
of tiie church, which he declared was in imminent danger, and fpr which, 
he said, he sounded the trumpet, desiring them to put on the whole armour 
of God 1(8) The mqjcwity of the court of Aldermen, being attached to the 
principles of the Revolutkm, against which these doctri^ militated, refused 
the usual compliment to the preacher, of desiriqg hii|q-'^ print his sermon, 
and were even shoched at the violence of the But the lord mayor, 

who was a zealous high-churchman, not only eDoSflipged Sadieverell to pub- 
lish his discourse, but accepted a dedication still more violent and inflamma- 
tory than the performance itself. The merit of bdth was magnified by the 
Torieef^ and forty copies are said to have been circulated in a few 

weeks. (3) 

No literary pioduction ever perhaps attracted se tinuch attentioH as this 
scurrilous sermon, which had no kina of excellence to recommend it, except 
vhat it derived from the toirit of fiarty. It divided the opinions of the im- 
tion ; and Sadheverell himself, extoUeu by the Tories as the champion of the 
church, now on the brink of ruin ! and execrated by the Whigs as an enemy 


the Sermon itielf among SachcTeroU't Biicouisss, 

W Burnet, nbi tnp. 
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|o tbe Revolution, as an advocate for perseeutien and despotism, and a de- 
voted fnend to i^e Pretender, was thought of sufficient consequence to be 
made the object of a parliamentai^ prosecution. That wu what he desired 
above Oil thuigs, and what t^ie minist^ ought studiously to have avoided. 
But they allowed, on this occasion, their passion to overcome their prudence. 
Godolphin being personally atta^ed in the sermon, was hiahly Irritated 
against the preacher ; and as the ofPence was not deemed puniwBDle by com- 
mon law, it was resolved to proceed by impeadiment. Sad&evereU was ac- 
cordingly taken into custody, by command of the house of commons : arti- 
cles were exhibited against him at the bar of the house of lords, and a day 
was appointed for trial, which, to complete the folly of this impolitic, 
measure, was ordered to be in Westminster-hall, that the whole body of the 
commons might be pre8ent.(l) 

The peo]^ are <mn wrong in thmr jud^ent, but always just in their 
compassion, though that sentiment is sometimes misplaced. Their compas- 
sion was roused for Sadieverell, whom they considered as an innocent vic- 
tim ; a meritorious individual, doomed to be crushed by the arm of power, 
for daring to tell the truth. They forgot all his slavish doctrines : they re- 
membered only his violent declamations, in regard to the dwger of tbe 
church and monarchy ; and they saw him exposed, as they imagined, to per- 
secution for his honest boldness. They now believed more than they for- 
merly feared. Neglecting their private affiurs, and all the common avoca- 
tions of life, their concern was turned wholly toward public welfare. Many, 
who seldom entered the chur<di, trembled for the suety of the established 
religion. They wandered about in silent amazement,, awously gazing on 
eacm other, ana looking forward to the trial of Sachevo^p^'VM if the fate of 
the nation or of nature had depended upon the awful do^^on. 

M^en the day arrived, the populace assembled in vast crowds, and at- 
tended the criminal to Westminster-hall. During the whole course of his 
trial, which lasted fhree weeks, they continued the same attentions ; and, 
in the height of their frantic zeal, they desti^o^ se^d dissenting meeting 
houses, insulted a number of non-conformi|dL londy uiembers of the 
house of commons, and committed a vari^K of^thef^utrages. London 
was a scene of anarchy an^bconfusion. AtJ^^lpdievefi^ was ibund guilty ; 
but tbe lenity of his sentence, in cor^e(j|^^^rOT the popular tumults, was 
considered as a kind of triumph by ^e Tories. He was only suspended from 
preaching for three years, without being precluded from" preienuent, his 
sermon being ordered to be burnt by the^ands of the common hangman.(S) 
The famous decree of the University of Oxford, passed in 1683, recognizing 
the doctrine of passive obedience and non-resistance, was also, by a vote of 
the lords, ordered to be burnt at the same time.(3) ^ 

The mildniMM of Sacheverell's punishment was justly^^wBrib^, by the po- 
pulace, to the timidity, not to the moderation of the ministry. Proud of 
their victory, they every where expressed their joy on tbe^^i^ccairion, by bon- 
fires and illuminations ; and notwithstanding the vote of the lords, Caresses 
wqre seiht from all parts of the kingdom, assorting the absolute power of tbe 
crown, and condemning4he doctrine of resistance, as the result of antimo- 
narchical ami repuhU(M& psinciples.(4j Of these princijnes the Whigs, as a 
body, were vlolenw>*i||apbuBed by the heads of the Tones, who new 
ens^ssed the confidence nf their ^vefeign, and inspired her with jealoKsies 
of her principal servanta. 

The queen herself, who had long affected to. adopt measures wbidi she 
was not permitted to ^ide, was glad of a^ opportunity of freeing herself 
frrom that politi<^ capuVity, in wmdi she was held by her popular and too 
power^ mimsters. She accordingly took advantage of this sudden and ex- 
traordinary change in tbe sentiments of the people, in order to bring about 
a total chai^ of the peraons emidoyed in the admlniitnition of her govern- 

fi) boob vik 

(B) JuurnaiiqftheLordt, March, 1710. 

(4) Baroet.h^kvU. 
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meat. The duke of Shrewsbury, who had distingnidied himself in the cause 
of Sacheverell, was made chamberlain, in the room of the earl of Kent : Go- 
dolphia received an order to break his staff, as lord treasurer of Greet 
Britain : the treasury was put in commission ; and Harley^ as a prelude to 
higher promotion, was appointed chanceller of the exchequer; while his 
friend, St. John, succeeded Mr. Boyle as secretary of state. The duke of 
Marlboroi^ alone, of the whole party to whidi he belonged, remained in 
office : ana that mark of distinction he owed to his own hi^ reputation, not 
to the favour or. forbearance of his enemies. Though his fall was already 
determined on, they were afraid that the temper of the people was not yet 
sufficiently prepared for the removal of so great a commander.(l) 
Marlborough, whose (diaracter is one of the most complicated in modern 
history, appears to have been fully sensible of his own consequei^, as well 
as of me dangerous designs of the new ministry. At the same time that he 
was making professions of attachment to the court of St. Germains, (2) 
rthough for what purpose, it is impossible to determine) he wrote, in ^e 
loUowu^ strong terms, to the elector of Hanover, with the interetts of whose 
family, he said, he considered those of his country and of all Europe to be 
inseparably connected, ** I hope," adds he, the English nation will not 
'' permit themselves to be impo^ upon by the artifice of Harley and his 
" associates. Their conduct leaves no doubt of their design of placing the 
“ pretended prince of Wales on the throne. We feel too much alnady 
their bad intentions and pernicious views.. «Qut I expect to be able to em- 
" ploy all my attention, all my credit, and that of my mends, in order to ad- 
** vance the intem|^f the electoral family, and to prevent the destructive 
'' counsels of a rac^n men, who establish principles and fora cabals, whi<ffi 
will otherwise infadlibly overturn the Protestant succession, and with it 
“ the liberty of their country and the frtedom of Europe."(3) 

The new ministry were no less liberal in their dedarations of attachment 
to the house of Hanover :U) and Harley, soon after appointed lord trea- 
surer, and created earl tf Olfford mid Mortimer, was perhaps sincere in his 
professions. Bred up i^the nil^ohs of the presbyterians, to which he still 
adhered, perhiiiiii tin^uredl^ilh republican principles, he had only made 
use of the h^jh-diurch burner to bis ambition ; and although a 

sincere friend to the Protestant todeesaion, he was accus^, from this cir- 
cumstance, of abetting ^e hereditary descent of the crown, and all the 
maxims of arbitrary power.(5) * 

In consequence or these appearances, the Pretender was encouraged to 
write to his sister, queen Anne. He put her in mind of ^ the affection that 
ought to subsist between two persons so nearly related ; he recalled 'to her 
memory her repeated promises to their common parent To you, * said 
he, and to jl^On^o^, 1 wish to owe eventually the throne of my fathers. 

The voice df God and of nature are loud in your ear I the preservation of 
"our family, tfil\revonting of intestine wars, and the prosperity of our 


the have 

received any injury at my han^ : therefore, Mad^, as you tender your 
honour and happiness— as you love your family — as you revere the memory 
" of yomr £sthei>-^ you regard the welfare and safety of a great people, 1 
"conjure you to meet n\e, in this friendly way of composing our difference] 
" The happiness of both depends upon your aetem^ation you have it in 
" your power to deliver me from the' reproach that invariably follows umor- 
“ tuaate princes, to render your own meifiory dear to posterity, 

f Bumst. book vii. State ^Eurep^lTlO, 

Stuart Papers, 1710. 

^.ifiaal Lntera in the Hanavsr Papers, 1710. 

Stuart andEanwer Papers, See alw.Bdlingbroke’i letter to Sir WUliam BW- 
ud the Duke of Berwick’! Mem, foI. ii. 

(fi> Stuart J^apers, 
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their country and the confederates the fruits , of so many glorious victories^ 
acquired at an enormous expense of blood and trea8ure.(l) “ That^'* says 
M. de Torcy, speaking of the secret proposal of the English ministry to ne- . 
gotiate^ith France, without the intervention of Holland, “ was like asking 
a sick person, labouring under^ long and dangerous illness, if he would 
“ be cured !” ^ ^ 

The preliminaries, when communicated to the ministers of the confederate 
princes and states, served only to increase their jealousies and fears. The 
resignation of Philip V. was no longer insisted on. This omission particu- 
larly offended the emperor : and count de Galas, the Imperial ambassador 
at the court of London, in the heat of his zeal for his master’s interest, hav- 
ing published a copy of the articles in a newspimer, as an appeal to the pub- 
lic, all England was thrown into a ferment. The people, dways jealous of 
national honour, were filled with indignation at the new ministry, for nego- 
tiating secretly with France; a power, whose ambition had so long dis- 
quieted her neighbours, and whose humiliation had been the declared object 
of the Grand fiance. They justly suspectO^hocourt of sinister designs ; 
especially as the stipulations in the preliminaries fell infinitely below their 
expectations, after so successful a war. The more moderate Tories, ashamed 
of the meanness, if not the baseness of their leaders, also took part with tlie 
offended oUies ; 'and the Whigs, while they allowed the season for negotiating 
to be arrived, execrated the mode, and attempted to render odious the men 
by whom the negotiation was couducted.(S) 

The English ministry, however, were not without their abettors. The 
pens of the most celebrated writers of the age were emploj^ed^ in vindication 
of their measures, and to render contemptible their political enemies. De- 
fended by such powerful advocates, and encouraged by the favour of their 
sovereign, they getermined to support the preliminaries. The queen accor- 
dingly told the parliament, on its meeting, in a speech from the throne. That, 
notwithstanding the arts of those that delight in war, both time and place were 
appointed for opening the treaty of a general peace ; that she was resolved 
to improve and enlarge, by the advantages to b^btiuned, the interest of 
her subjects in trade and commerce ; and that shd^mld not only endeavour 
to procure all reasonable satisfaction to her allies, Irat to unite them in the 
strictest engagements, in order to render permanent the public tranquillity. 
The best way, however, she added, to treat of peace with effect, was to make 
an early provision for carrying on the war ; she therefore demanded the 
usual supplies, and recommended unanimity.(S) 

The supplies w'ere readily granted by the commons, who also echoed back 
the queen’s speech in an affectionate address. The lords were less complai- 
sant. They clogged their address with a clause, That no peace could be 
safe or honourable, should Spain and the Indies be allowed to remain with 
any branch of the house of Bourbon and this addition to the address 
was carried, by a majority of the house, in spite of all the arguments of the 
ministry, who opposed it with the whole weight of government. The queen 
returned an amniguous answer to an address so subversive of her measures ; 
and as the vote for the obnoxious clause was known to have been procured 
chiefly by the influence ana intri^es of the duke of Marlborough, she saw 
the necessity of depriving him of his employments, or of dismissing her mi- 
nister, and stopping the progress of the treaty of peace. Choosing the first 
of those alternatives, she sent the duke a letter, telling him that luie had no 

(1) Thii accusation is ev» in some measure, admitted by St. John himself, who ^ 
deeply concerned in these Secret neffotiations. ** I am afraid,*' says he, ** that pe 
** principal spring of our actiotis was to have the government of the state in our hands ; 
"thatonr principal views were the conservation of this uower, neat employments to 
V ouraelves, and great opportunities of rewarding those who had helped to raise ns ; to 
** break the body of the Whigs," adds he; ** to render their supports Ctbe Dutch and 
** the other allies) useless to them, and to fill the employments of the kingdom, down 
** to the meanest, with Tories.'* (Letter to Sir William Wyndham.) " Peace, /o"' 
tinuerhe, " hail been judged, with reason, to be the only solid foundation whereupon we 
** could erect a Tory system." Ibid. 

(t) Publications of toe times. 

W Jourttala, Dec. 7, 1711. 
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more occaeion for his service ; and in order to secure a majority in the 
. bouse of lords^ tweJve gentlemen, devoted to the court, were created peers (1) 
This waa m extra^inary stretch of prerogative, and could not fa^ to jnve 
alarm to the independent part of the nobility ; as it was evident, that toe sove- 
reign, by such an wbitrary exertion of r<f alty, could at all times over-rule 
their resolutions. But as law was on the side of the crown, they were obliged to 
submit to the.indignity put upon them. The body of the Whigs were filled 
with consternation at these bold measures ; and as their leaders now de- 
spaired of being able to reinstate themselves in the administration by more 
gentle means, they are said to have planned a new revolution. It is at least 
certain, that the heads of the part^^ held frequent cabals willi the Dutch and 
Imperial ambassadors, as well as with the baron de Bothinar, envoy from the 
elector of Hanover, who presented, in the name of his master, a strong me- 
morial aranst the projected peace ; declaring, that the fruits of a glorious 
war would be lost, should Spam and the Indies be abandoned to the duke of 
Anjou.(2) And every mMli^ was taken, particularly by the earl of Sun- 
derland and lord Halifax, to nhpress the people with a belief, not seemingly 
without reason, that the chief view of the present ministry was the restora- 
tion of the excluded family. They therefore affirmed, that the Protestant 
succession was in danger, and urged the necessity of sending for the elector 
of Hanover or his son.(3) 

On the other hand, the Tories employed all the force of wit and satire, 
of which they were in full possession, against their political adversaries ; but 
especially to djur^de the character ant^ridicule the conduct of the duke of 
Marlborough/ wnose dismission from the command of the ai-my, after such 
extraordinary success, without so much as an imputation of misbehaviour 
in his military capacity, they were afraid would rouse the resentment of the 
nation against the ministry. Their chief accusation against him was, that, 
in order to favour his own operations in Flanders, to gratify his ambition, 
and^ to glut his inordinate avarice, he had starved the war in Spain. Al- 
luding to the strength^ the French barrier, they used a vulgar jihrase, 
which made great inmrwion on the people : they said, that to endeavour to 
subdue France, by Vttttcking her strong towns on the side of Flanders, was 
** taking the bull hy the horns that the troops and treasures of the confe- 
derates, instead of being employed in expelling Philip V. from the throne of 
Spain, had • been thrown away on unimportant sieges, and attacks upon al- 
most impregnable lines; that prince Hugene, having prohted like Marl- 
borough oy these hostilities, had united with him in influencing the councils 
of the States, through the pensionary Heinsius ; and that all three meant 
nothing, by the undecisive campaigns in Flanders, but to pi’otract the war, 
and perpetuate their own power, which was intimately connected with it.( 4) 
But now my dear Philip, when the prejudices of party have subsided, this 
accusation appears to have been malicious and unjust. It is generally agreed 
([at the same time it is admitted those generals had an interest ^and a pride 
in prosecuting the war). That to push France on the side of h landers, was 
the most effectual way of depriving the house of Bourbon of the Spanish 
throne. The distance of the. confederates from Spain ; its vicinity to France, 
the necessity o£ conveying every thing thither by sea ; the sterility of the 
country by reason of the indolence of the inhabitants ; and the obstinate 
aversion of the Spaniards, in general, to a prince supported by heretics, ren- 
dered it ^most ^practicable to conquer that kingaom, as experience had 
proved, after repeated victories. But Spain might have been compelled to 
receive another sovereign without being utterly subdued : the duke 01 Marl- 
borough took the true method of dethroning Phi^ V. ^1. i .1 

Though the breaking of the strong barrier of France in the Netherlands 
had cost tke confederates much blood and treasure, as well as time, the wrk 
was, at length, nearly completed. Another campaign would probably have 

UJ fkiroet. Bover. Swift. Bolingbroke. 

de TVircy, tom. ii. Stuart Papers^ 1711, 1712. 

(.4) Pariiatnentarp Debates t and publications of the liniei. 
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enabled them, had they cpntinu^ed united^ to ^netoate iato France, and even 
T^e posaiiaion of taria.; so th^t I^ewia^V. in order to save Jua own , 
kinidom, would have been ob%ed toreUn^uiab ttie aupi^rt of his ^ 
and to pill him, in, a manner with his own hands, froiji^ the Sp^ish. 

Of this the king of France was asifensible as the dnhe of MuHborough ;(1) 
nnd hence his joy ai the change of sentiments in the. court of £;igm^ and 
the resrret of the Meigs' at the loss of so glgrious an opportumt;^ of advanc- 
ing the interests pf , their, country, and of fully gratifying their vengeance 

against that monar^r , 4 .^ ««« 

It is, indeed, sincerely to be lamented, and ppssibly may to, the latent pos- 
terity. that such a change Should have happened at tins critu^l pprjod. r or, 
however impolitic it might bp, in the Engfish ministry, to continue tlie wm, 
after the year 1706, as it surely was after 1709, whpn all the objects of the 
Graiid Alliance might have been obtained; yet as the.war wM,COTied on 
afterward, at avast expense of blood and treasure, and with a degree of 
success, which, if foreseen, would perhaps haye justified the prosecution of 
it. no proposes of peace should have been to, far less any desire to 

negotiate secrcllif trisinuated by a French advances, equivalent 

to that additiomil expense had been offered. Since we had xammitted a 
successful folly i to use the words of my lord Bolinghrpke, it was folly not to 
profit by it to the utmost. No stop should have beenput to the career of 
victory, until the house of Bourbon had been conipletelv humbled. 

It was on this ground that the Wiigs now sq violently, opposed, the peace, 
and urged the necessity of continuing the war, that they m^ht have an op- 
portunity of recovering the admiuiatcation, and consequertt^ ,01 wresthng 
the negotiations out of the hands of men, whom they considered m enemies 
to the Protestant succession, to the liberties of mankind, and to the common 
cause of the confederates. They admitted, that the eleyation of the ^ch- 
duke to the Imperial throne had made a material altqrution in the polijipal 
state of Europe ; that the power of the house of Austm,. which aJl centred 
in the person of the emperor Chiles, was very jqrea^ ; bpt they affirmed,. at 
the same time, that was no suffecient reason for liimtfatuig prematurely 
with the house of Bourbon, or accepting inadequate, * -v . j 
England and Hqlland held the balance; and as the^^yJji^y contributed 
toward the success of the war, they had a right to arbiters of peace. 

In order to preserve the equilibrium of power,, and to effectually prevent the 
union of the kingdoms of France and Spam in th^ person of the seme pnnee 
in any future time, Spain might be given, it was said, to tbe of Savoy , 
the roost valuable of the Spanish posseiisions in America, to G/eat, Britan ; 
and PhUip V. might be gratified with a principality in ItaW; after wfiich 
there would still remain enough to satisfy th^emperor and the ^ates, with- 
out Jismembering the French munurchy-(3) But whether 
or placed, any other prince on the throne of Spam, we ought to have reduced 
the power pf France to a statp of depression from which it wQuld not have 
recovered for generations to come. , 

While the Whigs were occupied in contemplating thow extensive plans 
of policy, and encouraged iii,their,8diemw.by the. Imperial 
iiistera, liffje wonder they emteaced rqpti(rM0^u,t4>ns, and. adoptod .vipj® 
couqs^Si >n order to obstruct.jthe negotmtioa oC,® treaty,, which ww de 
lined to extipguish alftbeir hopeS;; to stride thq 

hand pf the confederates* and the wreath of yictqry fropi thej^. broy« , to 
deprive them of an opportunity, that fortune and v dour 
produce^ and which migiht never return, of ptterly breaj^ the power ot 
their ambitious enemies^, and eftectually secprmg the,, civil and, religious li- 

^^*Ae.a last pff^.to recover their autho)rity9 and to prevent .the. ills they 

.mplo^ed t. “f y/7«r'‘F^ 

tioiit of tbe Tory ministry toweril peace, was a t-atboliiC pritst, and n ipy for r ran 
I^ndon. Mem. flle Taccy, toiu. ii. 

(SJ Publications of till: times. 
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feaved; the Wbigs invited over prince Eugene to London. No less* bold and 
iMelUgent^aa a polRiciaa, than, able and intrepid as a commander^ he nuide 
no doubt of defeating the projected treaty of peac^ by embarrassing the 
British ministry with' splendid offers of advantage, provided tbe queen would 
agree to continue the war. Among other \hings, he meant to propose, in 
^nameof tbe emperor^ that the Imperial forces in Spain should he aug- 
mented to the number of thirty thousand, and that Great Biritaih should be 
put -in full possession of the- commerce of that. kiii£;doiB, and of the Spanish 
dominions in America.(l) „ ^ , , 1 . 

But, unfortunately for the Whi^ as well as for the- confederates, and for 
the grandeur and prosperity of the united kingdoms, the duke of Marl- 
iKiroiigh was dismissed from all his employments before the arrival of prince 
Eugene, and rendered incapable to second his views. The commons, being 
chiefly Tories, were firm in their support of the ministry ; and a majority 
liad been secuTod in the bouse of lords, by the introduction of the twelve 
new peers. That great man was ther^ore obliged to return to the continent 
without being able to do aaf-iiiing for the interest of the allies though, 
during his stay in England, it is affirmed that he suggested many desperate 
expedients, and some violent, and even inhuman measures, for -depriving the 
I’ories of the administration.(2) But these were ^ prudently rejected by 
the Hanoverian- resident and the leaders of the Whigs ; as an insurrection, 
or popular tumult, if not finally successful, beside the mischief it m^ht 
otherwise have occasioned, would have endangered the 1 rotestant succession. 
I’hey refiised to employ any but l^al means. ^ ^ _ 

During those ineffectual intrigues, the Englisli ministry pined a new vic- 
tory over their political adversaries. Lord Townshend. who had been em- 
ployed in the negotiations for peace, in 1709, h^ - concluded a 
the States of th?United Pi-ovinces, by which Lisle, fourmy, Menm, I^ua^ 
and several, places on the Lysund the Scheldt, were guara^eed to the Ihitch 
as a banier,^ at tbe end of the war. And they undertook to. guarantee, m 

return, the Pt’tfteriflfit- ; to aid with their ' and armiw the 

Presumptive Hiiirs of the British Crown, whenever that Successvm should- 

perfectly coBrorm.l.le to .the declared vie^ of 
the late minfrtry, wh^Sd ratified tL treaty, but utterly , 

those of the present, as well as with their tAir nerUoua 

that the WhiRs, and perhaps e^ren the States 
period was already arrived. They were also sensible, 
with difficulty yield cities and towns that were 

And bMHg determined to remove every oj-tecle to ft^ 

they brought U.e Barrier IWy, and aU the ex^S. 

fore the house of ^cominone, under pretence that J o voted that 

his InstructionB. The commons, intirely ** Xof Bri- 

several articles of the treaty were treaty having 

2 ”. -- 

It is'n^'^tae surprising, that at tlw ^e time ‘ha late 



ui ivwn, me security ui ww ^ to the court Ot 

phm, who directed the measure, were still falkas it de- 

, St. Germains. Gkidolpliin is said o^y to ^ familv " Har- 

: prived him of tbe pouSjr of serving effectually- the eaduded family, 

(D.Jlfm. de Tofcift tom. ii..* Stuart ivia ’ He iiwi'J to liava propo*^ te-mt 

(8) Mem. tU TorcM,\Qva. ii. in the midst ol tbe confusion, the 

» in the llltfUt ; lUaT. ip lue ^ . muWl first 


ir M orcjff huui. n..- ^•7\^ HeUSUlU W iiaro' pswiry-.-- 

i TorcVntQm. ii. in tbe midst ol tbe confusion, the 

flrrtoLoudcm. in diierent places, M* the a party in Hnusi that be sliouW first 

rinke of Marlborough should appew at the then seize the person of the 

posseA bituself of the Tower, the Dank, the representative, to »"■*“ 

jUieen i force her to dissolve the parliament, p and to punish tips guilty witb 
inquiry into tbe clandestine correspondence with France, anu i f . s 
U«*iUli. Id. ibid. 

(.1) Mem, de Turcy^ tom. ii. Burnet, book vi . 
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"ley, I hope,” eaid he, "will restore the king,” for bo he called the Pro* 
tenner — " out he will make France neceBsary to that measure : 1 designed 
" to hare done the business alone.”(1) 

. Marlborough, though perhaps less sincere in his professions, was more 
liberal in his promises of success. ' While he lamented, that he was not likely 
to be employed in concluding the peace, as he might, in that case, he said, 
have done essential service to the M cause, he assured the court of St. Ger* 
mains, that the eyet of the people would be gradually opened. " They will 
" see their interest,” added he, " in restoring their king. I perceive such a 
" change in his favour, that 1 think it impossible but he must succeed ; but 
" when be shall succe^, let there be no retro^ect. All that has been done 
" since the revolution must be confirmed. , His business is to gain all, by 
" offending none. As for myself,” continues Marlborough, “ I take God to 
" witness, that what I have done for many years,** conscious that his original 
desertion of his benefactor could not be vmdicated, " was neither from spleen 
" to the Royal Family, nor ill-will to their cause, but to humble the power 
" of France ; a service as useful to the Kino, as it is beneficial to his 
" kingdom.”(2) 

These extracts seem to prove, that although both the late and the present 
ministers, Oxford excepted, intended to c^ the Pretender to the throne, 
their views in repird to tiiat measure were very different. The former 
meant to connect it with the aggrandizement of Great Britain, and the hu- 
miliation of France ; the latter, to lean upon France for support. And for 
that support they were willing to sacrifice the honour and interest of the 
nation ; to desert the true system of European policy, under pretence of 
oBconomy, and to sink into that state of abject dependence upon a rival 
Mwer, wUch had disgraced the reigns of the second Charles and the second 
James. 


perhaps no parallel in the annals of mankind. That Marlborough and Go- 
dolphin, the great leaders of the Whigs, while pursuing with zem the views 
of that party, had always in contemplation the re-establi^ment of the family 
of Stuart ! and that Oxford, the he^ of the Tories, a^ a reputed Jacobite, 
should secure, by his address, the succession of the house of Brunswick, 
without being able to acquire their confidence, and while he was known to 
be at bottom a Whig by the queen and the court of St. Germains, whose 
confidence he was thought to possess, and whose views he was supposed to 
promote !(3) are singumr particulars in the history of human nature. 

While the English ministry were smoothing at home the road to peace, 

f eneral conferences were opened at Utrecht, for restoring tranquillity to 
lurope. And the earl of Strafford and the Bishtm of Bristol, the plenipo- 
tentiaries of (jreat Britain, in order to reconcile the confederates to the ne- 
gotiation, declared that the preliminaries signed by Menager, and accepted 
by St. John, to which they artfully ^ve the name of proposals, were nei- 
ther binding on the queen nor her anieB.(4) This declaration composed the 
spirits of the confederates «in some degree. But before any progress could 
be made in the treaty, certain unexp^ed incidents gave a new turn to the 
negotiations, and alanned queen Anne and her Tory ministry for the fate of 
that peace whidi they had so much at heart. 

The dauphin of France the only Intimate son of Lewis XIV. having died 
the preceding year, had been Buc<»Med in his title, as heir to the Franch 
monarchy, by his eldest^ son, the duke of Bur^ndy. - That prince also died 
early in the present year ; and, in three wews alter, his son, the duke of 
Brittany. In consequence of this uncommon mortality, which has been as- 
cribed to the ambitious intri^es of the duke of Orleans, the duke of AnJouj 
a sickly infant, the sole surviving son of the duke of Buigundy, ocdy stood 


fO Stuart Papers, 1709. 

Ibid. 1710, 

(8) Com parr and Hanarer Papers, 

(4) Burnet, book vii. 
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Mwm ^ V rf Spain and the crown of France. The confederates were 
iherefora, fiH^wth raasonable apprehensions, lest that union of the two 
• ffionwchs, wMch it ^ " the chief object of the war to prevent, should at 
last be completed, ^r all their successes, by the death of i puny child, and 
the lukewamness, if not treachery, of a priiicipal ally. An^ the que4n of 
England and her ministers were not a little at a loss how to quiet tliese well- 
funded fears. ^ 

Eitraoriiiiniw u it may seem, the British ministry bad not hitherto fur- 

niBhAn triAir nlAnffWifanfiai.iAa nrid.!. .... n . . 



tiations with France.(8) Thouch the earl of Stratford and the bisho?of 
Bristol were Tories, and wholly devoted to the court, it was not thought safe 
to trust them with a matter so injurious to the honour and the interest of 
their country. 

This de'raitful mode of proceeding*, altogether unworthy of a great nation 
which, as it had borne the chief burden of the war, might openly have dic> 
tated the plan of pacification, sufficiently justifies the suspicions of the allies. 
That the general interests of the confederacy would be sacrificed to the 
eagerness of queen Anne for peace : to the selfish motives of her ministers 
and her own views in favour of her brother, the Pretender ; that become 
jeiJous of the connexion of the confederates with the Whigs and the house 
of Hanover, she had entered into a private negotiation with Lewis ; and 
was even willing, by favourable conditions, to procure support ntrainst her 
former friends, from a prince whose power had been so lately broken by her 
arms, and for whose humiliation she had exhausted the wealtfi, and watered 
the earth with the blood of her subjects 1 
The death of the princes of France, however, by exalting the hopes and 
increasing the demands of the allies, ob%ed the British ministry to depart 
from their resolution of sending a third plenipotentiary to Utrecht, (for 
purposes best known to themselves) and to urge Lewis XIV. as he valued 
^e blessing of peace, to take some public step for preventing the crowns of 
France and Spam from being joined on the head of the same prince. To 
thu end they suggested different alternatives, out of which the French mo- 
narch might form a proposal that ought to satisfy the allies. The principal 
of those were. That Philip V. should either resign the crown of Spain, (a 
measure that would be more acceptable to the confederates than any other) 
or transfer to his younger brother, the duke of Berry, his right to the crown 
of France ; that should Philip consent to the resignation, his right to the 
crown of France would not only be preserved entire, but in the mean time 
Naples and Sicily, the hereditary dominions of the house of Savoy, with the 
duchy of Montserrat and Mantua, should be erected into a kingdom for 
him ; that all those territories should be annexed to France, on Philip's ac- 
cession to that crown, except the island of Sicily, which should, in such 
event, be given to the house of Austria; and that Spain and her American 
dmxunions should be conferred on the duke of Savoy, instead of his own do- 
minidns, and in full satisfaction of all his demands, as one of the confede- 
rates.r3) • 

Philip V. as soon as the question was submitted to him, wisely preferred 
the certain possession of the Spanish throne to the precarious prospect of a 
niore desirable succession, with all the appendages the confederates could 
offer ; but the hesitation of Lewis XIV. in acceding to either alternative, 
evidently showed he had been flattered by the Bi^tish ministry, that his 
gnuidson ^ould not be obliged to make a solemn renunciation or the crown 
of France, and yet be permitted to wear that of Spain and the Indies. ** A 
"king of France," said he, " succeeds not as heir, but as master of the king- 
dom i the sovereignty of which belongs to him^ not by choice, but by birthm 

qflAe/our iast Yearao/Qaeenjfnne, .... ■ • i i 

so well Rnown by his sprightly poems, and who had a principal share m 
l-l^®«5*if®tiatione relative to the peace of Uprecht, 

W dfem. de Torcy, tom ii. 
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he is obli^^ for his CTdwn^ to no will of a fririor Inns;, iow com. 
|nct of the peoiue, bat to the law ; and this law is edteemea the work of 
"him wtio .establishes monarchies. It can neither be invalidated by aoree- 
" nien% nor rendered void by renunciation : should the kin^ of Spain^ there- 
" fore, renounce 'his ri^ht, for the sake of peace, that act would only deceive 
" himsdf, and disappoint the fdlies.**(^L) 

Secretary St. John, who corresponded with the court of Versailles bn -tfaig 
delicate subject, admitted the French nation might hold, with what justice 
he did not presume to That God akme can, in anjr .possible instance, 
annul the lawtof succession, be the l^onvenienoes to society bver so great; 
but that, in England, most men werffii another my of thinking ; that eyen 
such as were most superstitiously deyoted to monarchy, believed that a prince 
might forego his right, by a voluntary renunciation ; and that the person, ia 
whose favour the renunciutran was made, might be justly supported by the 

S rinces who should happen to be guarantees of the treaty. In a word, he 
edared, that an end must be put to all negotiation, unless the French mo- 
narch would accept the expedient proposed. Lewis was, at last, under the 
neoesrity of complying ; and it was agreed, that the renunciation of Phi- 
lip V. should be registered in the books of the parliament of Paris, and so- 
lemnly i*eceived and ratified by the Cortes, or states of Castile and Arra- 
goiu(«) 

As soon as this important article was settled, the queen of England agreed 
to a suspensiiMi of arms ; and the immediate delmry of Ihinkirk to the 
British troops, was the condition of that indnlgence. These circumstances 
naturally lera us to examine the progress of the campaign. 

The duke of Ormond being appointed to the command of the British forces 
in Flanders, and of such foreign trOops as were in British pay, in the room 
of the duke of Marlborough, the whole confederate army, amounting to* an 
hundred and twenty thousand men, under prince Eugene, took the field toward 
the end of ApriL The French army, commanded by mareschal VUlars, was 
strongly posted behind the Scheldt. But as prince Eugene found that the 
enemy had not taken eveiy advantage of their situation, he made disposi- 
tions for attacking them, in hotms of concluding the war with a splendid 
victory ; or at least of forcing Villars to retire, and leave Cambray exposed 
to a siege. He accordingly communicated his intentions to Ormond. And 
the hesitation of the English general to return a positive answer, confirmed 
that penetrating genius m the suspicions be had for sokne time entertained, 
that the duke had orders not to act offensively .( 3 ) Filled with indignation 


(1) A/em. dr Tarcy, toiu. ii. 

(S^ Menu de Tnrcy^ ubi sup. Queen Afloe’tf eiiprewlonB to her pSrI lumen t, oo this 
subject, are very forcilile. ** For confirming the lenunciAlions and settleuieiits before 
** mentioned/’ says she, *' It is oflered that they shall be ratified in the most strong hiid 
** solemn manner, both in France and Spain t and that those kingdoms, at well as all 
** the other powers eiigatfed in the present war, shall be guarantees to the same. But the 
“ nature of this article, adds she, ** is such, that it executes itself. The interest of 

Spain is to support it : and, in France, tiie persons to whom that succession is to be- 
*' loiif, will he ready and powerful eitou^ to vindicate their own right. France and 
**Spain are now more effectually divided^W^ ever; and thus, by tbeblkesiog of God, 
'*will a real balance of power fixed in Burope, and remain liable to at few accideoti 
■* as human affairs can he exempted from.” CJoumaU^ June 6, 1718.; Unfortunately 
this has not been tjic^e ; for althoufh the nronarchies of France and Spain have been 
hitherto divided, (not by the rewiinciattou of Philip V. but in consequence of the recovery 
of the young dauphin, afterward Lewis XV.) the two courts have generally been as io- 
timately united in policy, as if the two crowds bad been placed Oo the bem of the samt 
niinci : and the extraordinary exertions of Great Britain, both by land fihd sea, whltb. 
hSitb JMT exceeded all human credibility in vigour, and all poli-fical calculation of the ex- 
pfloae.sbe conld possibly beer, only could have thus longpreserved the liberties of Europe* 
^Inctegd of allowing Pliilip V. the alfernative of retainrbg the crowd Of Spain, 
Briti^ ministry ought to bare insfsied Ou hia absolutd Of thdl Crown, fof tbC 

ovanVi^siKcession to the crown of France, with the iaiMiMe posseuien'of tne klaflr 
dom offeNd bim in Italy ; especially as hisgrandfather, Lewis XlV. (m he bim^lf 
forms ns, in bis speech to the CoitCs) Would have agreed more tdtlmi than to his 

renunciation of bis right to the drown of France, as it afforded a prospect of extendiuff 
the Funch monarchy. But that eateneimiv should U eveta hate tarn pbtee, 4®'^ 
eeitaiiUy know it would iwe)' oouM not have proved so daiuerous to the Itbertiel of 
rope, as theF«/ii7p Compact between thrtwo oranehesof the lionse of Bourbon. 

(8) Burnet, book vii. Oen. Hut. of Ewtape^ 1718. 
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»t ■ diBcowty »o ^ to hia own gtery, « weU as to the common eauae of 

*t* *? unhappy aitiution to 

the ftoM-ieputies of the States, and to the Imperial miniater at Utrecht 
The Stotee aent immediately inatnictlona to their ambaaaador at the (Aurt 
London to remonetrirte on the aubjeot. And the purport of thoae inatruc* 
tiona waa no aeoner known, than a motion waa made in the Houae of Com- 
mooa, for pr^tiiqr •» ud^aa to her majeaty, “That apeedy mdera may 
be given to her general m Flandera, to proaecute the wa^ with the utmost 
« vil^r, m conjunction with her alli^ aa the best meana to obtain a safe 
“and honourato peace. (1) A motiopo the same eflect waa made in the 
House of Lords ; but the ministry ha^gf now a decided majority in both 
houses, these salutary motions were rejected with a degree of disdain, and 
the remonstrances of the Dutch ambass^or disregarded. Ormond continued 
inactive. 

Nothing can ^ace the ignominy of this cruel inaction, and the shameful 
duplicity of the BriUsh ministry, in a stronger light, than a letter which the 
States afterward sent to queen Anne. "It is impossible,” say they, "but 
“ we should be turprued and afflieudy by two declarations we have lately re- 
“ ceived from youf Majesty: the first, by the duke of Ormond, your general, 
“ that he rould undertake nothing without new or den from You j the other, 
" bjr the bishop of Bristol, your plenipotentiary to the congress at Utrecht, 
“ 'J hat, perceiving we did not amwei' as we ought, the proposals which 
"you had made Us, and that we would not ncfin concert with your minis^ 
" ter on the subject of peace, you would take your measures apart ; and that 
“ you did not lo<dc upon yourself to be now under any engagements with Us.” 
In regard to the first, add they, ** Have we not just reason to be surprised, 
“ after the uturance which your Majesty had given Us by your letters, by 
" your ministersp and lastly, by your general, the duke of Ormond, of your 
" mtanH’oiisthat your troops should be ordered to act with their usu^ vigour, 
"when we find a stopput byan order inyour Maietty*sname, without our know- 
" l^ge, and certainly without the knowledgeof vour other allies, to the opera- 
" tions of the confederate army ?-~the finest and strongest, perhaps, which has 
" been in the field during the whole course of the w'ar ; and this after they 
" had marched, according to the resolution taken in concert with your Ma- 
'^jesty's general, almost up to the enemy, with a great superiority both as 
" to number and TOodness of troops, and animated with a noble courage and 
zeal to acquit themselves bravely ! — ^We are sorry to see so fine an oppor- 
" tunity lost, to the inestimable prejudice of the common cause pf the High 
“ Allies. 

" Nor can we forbear telling your Majesty,” continue they, " that the de- 
claration made bv the bi^p of Bristol, at Utrecht, has no less surprised 
“ Us, than that of the Duke of Ormond in the army. All the proposals 
“ hitherto made to Us, on the subject of’ Peace, were couched in ver^r general 
“ terms.. In some of the ls»t conferences, it is true, your Mtijesty's minis- 
'' ters demanded to know whether oum were furnished with a full power, and 
** ^thorixed to draw up a plan for the fsace. But it had been just, before 
''such n thing was demanded of Us, tlpl^tbey had communicated iho result 
of the negotiatiims so long treated of between yothr Majestys ministers and 
“Mom i^the Enemy*s ; or, at least, they should have told t/i your Majes^'s 
thougMs, on a matter which we ought to have concerted together . Y et had 
“ ttat plan related only to your Majesty's interest and ours, we should p«> 

^ Mps have been in the wrong not to have come immediatdy into it j but as 
cr question concerned the interest of all the Allies, and of alrarat 

,, *ul Europe, we had very strong apprehensions, that the particular nryofw- 
txons between your Mmesty's ministers and those of France, and thd.r^d^ 
u Jf" whicn we consented to the . congress at Utrecht, might have ^vpn 
„ ms Imperial Mmesty and the other Allies ground to entertain prejodio^ 
^*m 1 been the intention of your 

the Grmnd Alliance and the common by whldi they might 
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'' have been pushed on to teparate meaturef. We thought these reasons strong 
** enough to justify our conduct to your Majesty on this head ; and as we had 
'' nowi|e engaged to enter with your Miuesty idto a concert to draw up a Plan 
of Peace, without the participation oi the other memlere of the Grand AU 
** liance, the bachwardncte we have shewn to that propoaal cannot be consi- 
dered as a contravention of ona engagements ; and, therefore, cannot serve 
" to disengage yo^r Majesty from yours, with respect to Us. In truth, if for 
'' such a cause, between potentates united by the strongest and trictcst ties 
^ of alliance, interest, and re/Mton, any of those potentates could quit their 
** engapements, and disengage &MnBves from all their obligations, there is 
‘^ae tie among men that might be broken, and we know of no engage- 
'' ments that could be relied on in time to come.*'(l) 

There would certainly have been more /ranlnsM and dianity, though not 
more honesty, and even more advantage, in boldly concluding at once a se- 
parate treaty with France, than in betraying tne common cause by such 
double dealing. This St. John, who was himself deeply concerned in that 
''double deeiing/' ve^ candidly acknowledges. France, says he, would 
have granted more to Great Britain for peace, than for a suspension of hos- 
tilities ; and the allies, seeing no possibility of altering the measures of 
queen Anne, would neither have attempted to disturb her councils, in hopes 
of inducing her to continue the war, nor have prosecuted it themselves with 
that intemperate ardour, which proved the cause of their subsequent misfor- 
tunes. " Better conditions would have been obtained for the whole confe- 
" racy :''(3) and the British ministry, it may be added, instead of the accu- 
mulated infamy of treachery, would only have nterited the reproach of being 
guilty of a flagrant violation of public faith. 

During the altercation and suspense occasioned by the inactivity of the 
duke of Ormond, prince Eugene laid siege to Quesnoy ; and, in order to 
encourage the confederates, and astonish the enemy, by a bold enterprise, 
he privately detached major-general Grovestein, with fifteen hundred &oice 
troops, dragoons and hussars, to penetrate into the heart of France. This 
officer, having entered Champagne, passed the Noire, the Maese, the Mo- 
selle, and the Saar ; levied contributions as far as the gates of Metz ; spread 
consternation even to Versailles ; and after ravamng the country, ^and carry- 
ing off a rich booty, together with a number of hostages, retir^ leisurely 
toward Trerbach. Meanwhile the siege of Quesnoy was prosecuted with 
such vi^ur, that the place was taken almost by assault, and the garrison 
surrendered prisoners of war.(S) 

These successes greatly elevated the spirits of the Dutch and Imperial- 
ists, depressed by the inactivity of the duke of Ormond ; but when, instead 
of an order to co-operate with them against the common enemy, which they 
daily expected, he made known to them a cessation of arms between France and 
England, their former dejection returned. Their hopes, however, were in 
some measure revived, when they understood that thoforeian troops in the 
pay of Great Britain refused to obey his command. This remsed reduced the 
duke to a state of the utmost perplexity, and threw the British ministry into 
no small consternation. They hw not only lost the confidence of the allieB, 
but fallen under the disthist of the court oi Versailles. The king of France 
therefore thought proper to suspend his mandate for the delive^ of Dim- 
kirk, until “ all the troops in the pay of Great Britain should quit the army 
f' of the confederates.'* But on positive orders being sent to the duke of 
Ormond, to " separate the British forces from those of the allies," and as- 
surances given to the Frendi monardi, by the express command of queen 
Anne, that the confederates should receive no more of her money, the sc^' 
pies of Lewis were quieted. Ormoncb fidfiUed his instructions by retiring 
towards Ghent with the British troops, and Dunkirk was delivered to brign" 
ditf Hill.(i) 

(1) Printed httter, preserved in many periodical publications, and particnlarlf in 
Monthly Mercury, for June 1719. 

(9) Bolint'broke’s Sketch of the Hist, and State of Europe. 

C8) Burnet, book vii. Gm, Hist, ef Europe^ 1712. 

Id. ibid. Dc Torcy, tom. ii. 
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The Britiah forces had digting^ished themselveB in a remarkable manner, 
durinff the whole course of this celebrated war, and in almost every battle 
gave the turn to vi^ry. Their example had perhaps been of yet greater 
service than their efforts, though these were transceudently heroic. » Prince 
Eugene, however, to shew the allies that he was still able to pursue his 
conquests, notwithstanding the withdrawing of so ^^ant a body of men, 
advanced to Landrecy, and laid siege to that important place. Villars re^ 
ceived orders to attempt its relief. T. he French general accordingly put his 
army in motion, as if he meant to give battle to the main body of the confe- 
rates; but, after making a feint of ato^ng toward their right, he turned 
suddenly off to the left, and marchh^fU night, attacked unexpectedly a 
detachment of fourteen thou^d mhn, which had been placed at Denain, 
under the earl of Albemarle, in order to favour the passage of the convoys 
from Marchiennes. This detachment was quickly routed, and almost utterly 
destroyed. Four thousand fugitives only escaped to the principal army.(l) 
Beside the loss sustained in the action, fifteen hundred men were drowned in 
the Scheldt, and two thousand fell into the hands of the victors ; among 
whom was the earl of Albemarle, with many other officers of distinction.(2) 

Prince Eugene, who was marching to the assistance of Albemarle, in order 
to prevent this disaster, had the mortification to arrive, when his aid could 
be of no use to his friends. In a fit of despair, he ordered the bridges on 
the Scheldt, near Denain, to be attacked, and wantonly threw away the lives 
of a thousand men ; for had the bridges been abandoned to him, he would 
not have been able to cross the river, in the face of the French army.(3) He 
failed, however, in the attempt. Yet would he have continued tlie siege of 
Landrecy, and might perhaps have become master of the place, notwith- 
standing this check ; but the field-deputies of the States obliged him to re- 
linquish the enterprise, and retire to Moos. (4) Meanwhile Villars, having 
taken Marchiennes, where the principal magazines of the confederates were 
deposited ; and being now uncontrolled master of the field, reduced succes- 
sively Douay, Quesnoy, and Bouchain.(3) These conquests closed the ope- 
rations in Flanders. No enterprise of consequence was undertaken, during 
the campaign, in any other quarter. 

The Court of Versailles was highly elated, by a success so unexpected and 
extraordinary. Nor was the joy oi the British ministry, at the change of 
affairs in Flanders, less sincere, though less public. They were sensible that 
the body of the confederates, unless lost to all sense of prudence, would no 
lon^r attempt to continue the war, should Great Britain desert the Grand 
Alliance ; and consequently the Whi^, their political enemies, already 
humbled, would become still less formicwle. In this conjecture they were not 
deceived. The eyes of the Dutch, who had most to apprehend, were first 
opened to their own perilous situation, and to the necessity of renewing the 
conferences at Utrecht, which had been for some time interrupted. Instead 
of prescribing terms to the house of Bourbon, they now acceded to the plan 
of pacification settled between Great Britain and France, Their example 
was followed by the duke of Savoy and the king of Portu^. And the em- 
peror, though resolute to continue the war, finding himself unable to sup- 
port any military operations in Spain, agreed tp the evacuation of Catalo- 
nia ;(6^ and, by that measure, indirectly acknowledged the title of Philip V. 

During these approaches toward a general pacification, queen Anne was 
eagerly solicited by the Jacobites, to take some stOp in favour of the Pre- 
tender. In order to quiet the fears of the English nation, excited by his 
connexion with France, he had left St. Germains the preceding summer, and 
now resided at the Bar, in the territories of the duke of Lorrain. And al- 


^1) fieiafioH, MDt by the earl of Albemarle to the States, and other papers in tbs 
jWercyfp for July, August, and September, 1712. 

D^?he of Berwick's Mtm. vol. ii. 

14) Ibid. 

® of Ewone, 1712. 

W Id, ibid. Duke of Berwick's Mem, vol. ii. 
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tkouffh the (jueen'B iealou^ of her own authority, and peihapR hor natural 
timidity, Jieightened by the insinuations of Oxford, made her decline eH 
proposals for calling her brother into the klnj^om, or rraealing th6 Act of 
Settlemint, she was very anxious to conceit with Lewis XIV. some plan for 
his accession to the throne, after her death.(l) What measures were taken 
for that purpose, and how they were frustratea, 1 shall afterward have oocbf- 
sion to notice. It will, therefore, be sufficient at present to observe. That 
the earl of Oxford artfully broke the designs of the queen, and rendered 
abortive the schemes of the Jacobites, by dividing their councils. 

Oxford, however, continued to forward the negotiations for peace as ne- 
cessary to the security of his own power, which he hoped to preserve during 
the me of his mistress; and as the declining health of the queen left room 
to believe that her death could be no distant event, it is not impossible but 
the lord treasurer, in secretly supporting the parliamentary settlement of 
the crown, might flatter himself with the prospect of extending his admin- 
istration even into the reign of her successor. From these, or similar mo- 
tives, he defeated the intrigues of the Jacobites, at the same time that he 
hastened the restoration of tranquillity to Europe. And the treaties between 
the different powers, so long n^otiated, were at last signed at Utrecht, on 
the Slst d^ of March, in the year 1713, by the plenipotentiaries of France, 
England, Portugal, Prussia, Savoy, and the United Provinces ; the emperor 
resmving to continue tlie war, and the king of Spain refusing to sign the 
stipulations until a principality should be provided, in the Low Countries, 
for the princess Orsiiii, the favourite of his queen.^2) 

The chief articles of this famous pacification were to the following pur- 
uojrt ; That, whereas the security ana liberties of Europe, can by no means 
near the union of the crowns of France and under one and the same 

prince, Philip V. now established on the Spanish throne, sliall renounce all 
right to the crown of France ; that the dukes of Berry and Orleans, the next 
heirs to the French monarchy after the infant Dauphin, shall, in like man- 
ner, renounce all right to the crown of Spain, in the event of their accession 
to the crown of France: That, in default of Philip V. and his male issue, the 
succession of Spain and the Indies shall he secui'ed to the duke of Savoy ; 
that the island of Sicily shall be instantly ceded, by his Uatholic majesty, to 
the same prince, with the title of king ; that France shall also cede to him 
the vallies of Pragels, Oulx, Sezenne, Bardonache, and Chateau -Dauphin, 
with the forts m Exilles and Feuestrelles, and restore to him the dueny of 
Savoy and the country of Nice, with their dependencies : That the full 
property and sovereignty of both banks, and the navigation of the Marag- 
non, or river of Amazons, in South America, shall Imong to the king of 
Portugal : That Spanish Guelderland, with the sovereignty of Neufdmtel 
and Vuengin, shall be ceded to the king of Prussia, in exchange for the 
principality of Orange, and the lordships of Chalons and Chatelbelin, in. the 
Kingdom of France and country of Burgundy, and that hU regal title rimll 
be acknowledged : That the liliine shall form the boundary of the German 
empire on the ride of France ; and that all fortidcations, beyond that river, 
claimed by France, or in the possession of His Most Christian Majesty, sh^ 
either be relinquished to the emperor or destroyed : That in Italy, the king- 
dom of Naples, the duchy of Milan, and the Spanish territories oii the Tuscan 
shore, riiaU be ceded to the house of Austria ; that the sovereignty of the 
Spanish Nethei^lands shall likewise be secured to the house of Austria; hut 
that^^e elector of Bavaria (to whom they had been grants by Philip V.) 
Bhqll'^tain the sovereignty uf such places as are still bis po i e oss ion, until 
he sh^l be reinstated in ml his German doimnioiis, except the Upper Pala- 
tinate, and also be put in possession of the island of Sardinia, with t3io title 
of king: That Luxemburg, Numur, aad Cbarleruy, shall be given to the 
States^neral of the Unit^ Trovinces,. as a hairier, .together irith Mans, 
Menin, Toumay, and other places already in their possession : That Lirie, 

(O Stuart Pavers^ 1713, 1713. Duke of Deiwick's Mtiu, vol. ii. 

(3) Id. ibid. ^em.deNoeuUe»t 
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iUpg» and St. V eoant, shall be restored to France : That, on the dum 

French monarch shaU acknowledge the title of qu^ 
Anne« «nd tflie eventual succession of the family of Himover to the 
^.^thataeforUfiction. Dunkuk 

wperoe to France) shall be demolished, and^tho 
u n ^ certain places m North America and the West Indiiw 

f Britain ; namelv, the island of 
8t. Ch^op^r, (which had long been possessed joilatly by the French and 
^gbsh, from which the French had been expelled, in 1702) ; Hudson s 
Bay and Strei^ts, (where the French had founded a settlement, but without 
di^OBsming the E^hsh, ^d carried on a rival trade during the war) ; the 
town of Pla^tia, m the island of Newfoundland (where the French had 
been suffered to establish themselves, through the negligence of govern- 
ment); and the long disputed pwMnce of Nova Scotia, (into which the French 
bad earl^r intruded themselves, out of which tliey had been frequently driven 
finally conquered by an army from New England in 
1710) That the iriand of Minonja and the fortress of Gibraltar (conquered 
Wm Spam; shall remain in the possession of Great Britain ; and that the 
Asmento, or contract for furnishing the Spanish colonies in South America 
with negroes, shall belong to the subjecU of Great Britain, for the term of 
thirty year8.(l) 

That these conditions, especially on the part of Great Britain, were very 
inadequate to tlie success and expense of tlie war, will be denied by no intel- 
ligent mail, whose understanding is not warped by political prejudices ; and 
the commercial treaty, which was concluded at the same time, between France 
and England, w'as evidently, as I shall ufterM'ard have occasion to shew, to 
the disadvantage of the Idtter kingdom. 'J'he other confederates had more 
cause to be satisfied, end the emperor CJiarles VI. as much as any of them : 
yet was he obstinate in refusing to sign the general pacification, tliough two 
months were allowed him to ddiberate on the terms. But he had soon rea- 
son to repent his rashness in resolving to continue the war alone : for although 
he. had prudently concluded a treaty with tlie Hungturiun malecontents, in 
consequence of which twenty- two regiments of his rebel-subjects entered 
into his service, the Imperial army on tlie Rhine, commanded by prince 
Eugene, was never in a condition to face the Frencli under Villars, who took 
successively Worms, Spire, Keiserlautern, and the important ibrtress of 
Landau. He forced the passage of the Rhine ; attacked and defeated gene- 
ral Vaubonne in his eatrenchments, and reduced Friburg, the capital of 
Brisgaw, before the close of the campaign.(2) 

Unwilling to prosecute a disastrous war, the emperor began seriously to 
think of peace ; and conferences, which aherward terminated in a pacific 
treaty, were opened, between prince Eugene and maresehul Villars, at 
Roetadt. The terms of this treaty, which was concluded on the 6th of 
Mardi, 1714, were less favourable to the emperor than those offered at 
Utrecht. . The king of France, retained Landau, which be had formerly pro- 
posed to cede, together with several fortresses beyond the Rhine, which he 
■ad agreed to demoBsh. He got the electors of Bavaria and Cologne fully 
re-established in their dominions and dignities ; ^he elector of Bavaria con- 
senting to relinquish the island of Sardinia to the emperor, in return for the 
Upper Palatinate, and the king of France to acknowle^e, in form, the 
e&etoral dignity of the duke of Hanover. (3) The prind^ articles, in re- 
nrd to It^ Aod the Low Countries, were the same with those settled at 
Utrecht. ^ 

About the time that the treaty of Rastadt was concluded, the king of 
Spain acceded to ther general pacification ; being persuaded by his grand- 

(1) Printed Treaties, in the d/baM^Af(rrr«rr. TindaW Contin. oX ilapin, drc. The 
MMie nipt which led to a lucrative contraband trade to the Spanish Main, proved the 
molt advantageous article in favour of Great Britain. It was, however, no sacrifice on ' 
•'^Priu, the same privilege having been formerly enjoyed by France. 

<*) Vqltaire, Stacie, chap. xxii. State of Europe, 1713. 

(a; Printed Treaty in the A/o/irA/y Jt/errirry, &c. 
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father, Lewis XIV. to forefro his absurd demand in favour of the piiDoeaa of 
Orsini. But Philip V. although now freed from all apprehensioni ob the 
wt of the confederates, was by no means in iraiet possession of his kingdom. 
The Catalans were still in arms, and the inh^itants of Barcelona had come 
to a resolution of defending themselves to the lart extremity; not^ however, 
as has been represented by some historians, frdni any romantic idea of esta- 
bUshing an independent republic, but with a view of preserving their lives 
and their dvil rights, all who had revolted being threatened wiUi the justice 
of the sword. Had the court of Madrid used a more moderate languaro, 
Barcelona would have capitulated immediately after the departure of Uie 
Imperialists. But as nothing was talked of by the Spanish ministers and 
generals but severe retribution, the people became furious and deBperate.(l) 

Vast preparations were made for the reduction of this important place. 
And the duke of Berwick, bein^ a third ti&e invested with tne chief com- 
mand in Spain, sat down before it with an army composed of fifty battalions 
of French, and twenty of Spamsh foot, together with fifty-one squadrons of 
horse ; while another army, divided into different bodies, kept the country 
in awe, and a French and Spanish fleet cut off all communication with the 
town by sea. He had eighty -seven pieces of heavy cannon, fifteen hundred 
thousand weight of powder, and every thing else in profusion, that could be 
thought of for facilitating a siege. The garrison of Barcelona consisted of 
sixteen thousand men, and the fortifications were formidable, especially on 
side toward the land. The duke of Berwick made his attack on the 
side next the sea, where the operations were more easy, by reason of certain 
eminences, behind which several battalions might be plaiced under cover ; 
and where the curtains of the bastions being much raised, offered a fair mark 
for the cannon of the besiegerB.(2) 

After the trenches had been opened about a month, a breach was made in 
the bastion of St. Clara, and a lodgment effected ; but the assailants were 
suddenly driven from their post, with the loss of a thousand men. This mis- 
fortune, and the vigorous resistance of the besieged, determined the duke of 
Berwick to hazard no more partial attacks. He resolved to lay the front of 
the place so completely level, that he might enter it, as it were, in line of 
battle. And he accomplished his purpose, by patience and perseverance. 
But before he ordered the general assault, he summoned the town to surren- 
der. So great, however, was the obstinacy of the citizens, that although 
their provisions were almost exhausted, though seven breaches had been 
made in the body of the place, and no probability remained of their receiving 
either aid or supply, the]r hung out a flag of defiance, and refused to listen 
to any terms oi capitulation ! — The assault was made and repelled with fury. 
At length, after struggling from daybreak till three in the afternoon, and 
being driven from most of their works, the inhabitants demanded a parley. 
It was granted them. But they could obtain no conditions, except a promise 
that their lives should be safe, and that the town should not be plundered. 
That promise was religiously observed by the duke of Berwick, who had lost 
ten thousand men during the si^, and the citizens about six thouBand.(3.) 
All Catalonia submitted ; ^d the Catalans were disarmed, and stript of their 
ancient privileges. 

This, my dear Philip, to use the language of an elegant historian, was the 
last flame of that great fire, kindled by the will of Charles 11. of Spain, 
which had so long laid waste the finest countries in £urope.(4) 1 ought now 
to carry forward the adventures of Charles Xll. and affain of tiie NorUi ; 
but perspicuity requires>that 1 first eluddate those intrigues, whidi we have 
seen gatnering in the court of England^ 

(1) Duke of Berwick*! Mtm. vol. ii. 

(S) Ibd. 
a) Ibid.nbtsnp. 

(4) Voltaire, Siiele, cbap. xzii. 
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€}rtai Britain, from the Peace of Utrecht, to the S^pretrion of the Rebel- 
lion, in 1 7 1 5, with some A ccount of the Affairs of Prance, and the Intriaues 
of the Court qf St. Germains. 


The peace of Utredit^ though in itself an un^pular measure^ afforded the 
English zninistry a momentary triumph over their political adversariesj and 
highly raised the hopes of the Jacobites who flattered themselves, that the 
restoration of general tranquility would enable the queen to take some 
effectual step in favour of the Pretender^ whose interests she seemed now to 
have sincerdy at heart. But it will be necessary, mv dear Philip, the better 
to illustrate this matter, to go a'few years back, and collect such particulars 
relative to the court of St. Germains, as could not readily enter into the ge- 
neral narration. 

In the beginning of the year 1711, the abbe Gaultier, who was employed 
in the secret negotiations between France and England, waited upon the 
duke of Berwick, at St. Germains, with proposals from the earl of Oxford, 
for the restoration of the Pretender. These proposals were in substance. 
That, provided queen Anne should be permitted to enjoy the crown in tran- 
quillity during her life, she would secure to her brother the possession of it, 
after her death ; and that sufficient stipulations should be signed, on his 
side, for the preservation of the church of England and the liberties of the 
kingdom.(l) These preliminaries being settled, says the duke of Berwick, 
who conducted the arars of the Pretender, we consulted on the means of 
executing the businessV but the abbe could not, at that time, enter into 
any particulars, as the lord treasurer had not yet fully exjdaiiied to him his 
intentions. It was necessary, Oxford said, that the peace should be con- 
(duded before the English ministry could venture u])on so delicate a 


measure.(9) 

Meanwhue such of the Jacobites as were nearest the person of the queen, 
perceiving her inclinations, urged her perpetually to concert some plan for 
the restoration of the Pretender. Sincere in her own attachment to the 
church of England, she signified her desire that he should abjure popery, and 
place himseli in a capacity of being served. But finding him obstinate, she 
replied, when urged by the duke of Buckingham to alter the succession in 
his favour, How can 1 serve him ? He takes not the least step to oblige 
me, in what I most desire. You know a papist cannot enjoy this crown in 
" peace. But the example of the father has no weight with the son ; he pre- 
nsrs his religious errors to the throne of a neat kingdom. How, ther^ 
fore, Ann I undo what 1 have already done I He may thank himself for his 
exclusion. He knows I love my own family better than any other. All 
would be easy, if he would enter the pale of the church of England. Ad- 
vise him to change his religion ; os that only^ turn the opinion of the 

p^ple in his favour."(3) , , . ^ r a* o 

^e duke of Buckingham conveyed this answer to the court of 8t. Ger- 
maina : and, at the same time, seconded the request of the queen. But his 
arguments were, all lost on the Pretender, who wap a zealous Catholic, and 
made a matter of conscience in adhering to his religion, in defiance of all 


Duke of Berwick*! JIfem. vol. ii. 


KxJ Ibid. ** Though it appeared to me, adili the duke of Berwick, JIJ® ^.^**®** 

point! wju no hindrance to the other ; yet, in order to 
‘‘ thing to promote the intereit of the IheUnder, f m give prooft of our !i^^^ 

•• we wrote to all the Jacobite! to join with the court. And their J^®® 

*'«reatly to make the queen's party so superior ‘“.t**®,**®*?*®- 

thing was carried there according to her wishes. fbia information is confirmed by . 
the Stuart and Hanover Papers. 

(3) Stuart Papers^ 1719. 
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prudential considerations ;(1) an irrefragable proof of the most incurable and 
dangerous weakness in a prince^ however commendable in a private person. 
For, aa a* sensible writer observes, if a king is not willing to go to heaven in 
the earns* way with his people, they will scarce acknowledge the legality of 
his authority on earth. (8) And a man who could relinauish his hopes of a 
ra«at kin^om, for a speculative point of faith, diaooverea a spirit of oi^try, 
&Bt would have sacrinced all civil engagements to the propagation of that 
faith. He was not ht to be trusted with power 

The majority of the Tories, however, in their vehement zeal for the here- 
ditary descent of the crown, overlooked the danger of the Pretender's at- 
tachment 10 the Romish religion; and assured him. That should he only 
cor\f»rnt, in appettrancBy to the church of England, without the formality of 
a public recantation, they would endeavour to procure the immtdiau re^al 
of the Act of Settlement.(3) But Oxford, who never lost sight of the Pro- 
testant succession, or the security of his own power, assure the duke of 
Berwick, by the abb^ .Gaultier, on his return to France, in 1712, That the 
Pretender must still have patience ; that the least hint of queen Anne's in- 
tentions in favour of her brother would give the Whigs occasion to exclaim 
loudly against the court, and might not only destroy the necessary business 
of the peace, but perhaps occarion a change in the ministry, and even a re- 
volution in the state ; that it was beside necessary to make eure of the army, 
the requisite steps for which could not be taken till after the peace was 
signed, when it would be reduced, and such officers only retained aa could be 
depended on. (4) 

The plausibility of these arguments quietiMl the Jacobites, and the court 
of St- Germains, for a time. But when the peace was concluded, and the 
army reduced, yet no elFectual step taken in favour of the Pretender, his own 
uneasiness and the anxiety of bis partisans began to return. They pressed 
Oxford to fulfil his engagements ; reprinting to him. That, as ^ere never 
could be a bouse of commons better disposed to second the views of tlm 
queen, he had only to propose the repeal of the Act of Settlement, and it 
would Immediately be voted. It was necessary, he replied, to proceed more 
gently in the business ; but that they might m^e themselves easy, as he was 
seriously at work in the cause.(5) “ In this manner,” says the duke of Ber- 
wick, did the lord-treasurer amuse us ; and it was difficult to prevent his 
** doing so. To have broke witli him, would have proved the utter ruin of 
" our affairs, as he had the administration of England ia his hands, and en- 
" tirely governed queen Anne. We were, therefore, forced to jn'cttnd to 

trust him ; but we neglected not, at the same time, privately to concert 

measures with the duke of Ormond, and other well affected persons, that 
" we might be able to bring about the restoration of the Pretenaer, if Oxford 
” should fail ffB.'*(6) 

Oxford, indeed, stood on such dangerous ground, thist he dtfriit not un- 
dertake any bold measure, whatever might be his incliniitionB. ‘ Equally di»- 
trUsted by both Whigs and Tories, he was destitute of friends : his whole 
security consisted in the jealousy of the two parties, and his whole businiBss 
was to hftlanpn them. In order to rilence the clamours of tho Wh^j he 
prevailed upon the queen to declare, in her speech to the parliamenv^i^ 
trary to her own inclinations and to truth. That “ the most p^fect friends 

ship subsisted between her and the house of Hanover/' at the san^ thne 
that idle mentioned what ffie had done fop oewing tho Froteslmt suoees- 
aion.(7) Thia dedaration hod the desired: tffbd;. But Oxford was leas ano- 
icessful in other measures, 

The peace was generally disliked by the pcjifrloy nnd all impartial men re- 
probated the treaty of commerce with Frao(|| as soon as terms were 
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kndwii. Exception was particularly t^en againet tlie eighth and ninth ar- 
tioleB^ importing, “ Tliat Great Britmn and France should mutually enjoy 
•"‘hBthe hrivaeges in trading with each other, which either granted to the 
favoured nation ; that all prohibitiona should be removed, ^d no 
** higher duties^ imposed on the French commodities than on those of any 

other people." The ruinous tendency of these articles was perceived by 
the whole trading part of the kingdom. It was accordingly urged, when a 
bill was brought into the house of commons, for confirming them, that our 
trade with Portugtd, the most beneficial of any, would be lost, should the 
duties on French and Portuguese wines be made equal, the freight f^rom Por- 
tugal being higher, and the French wines more generally agreeable to the 
taste of the Engli^ nation. And if we did not consume the wines of Por- 
tugal, it was unreasonable to think the Portuguese would continue to pur- 
chase our manufactures, in balance for which we received, in bullion or 
specie, near a million sterling annually ; that we could expect from France 
no equivalent for this loss, as the French had established woollen manufac- 
tures, sufficient not only to supply tliemselves, but even to rival us in foreign 
markets ; that our silk manufacture, which employed a number of people, 
and saved a vast sum annually to the nation, would be ruined, should a free 
importation of silk stuffs, from France, be permitted; and likewise our 
trMe to Italy and Turkey, where we disposed of great quantities of woollen 
goods, in exchange for the raw material of this manufacture ; that the ruin 
of our manufactures of linen and paper would also be the consequence of a 
free importation of those articles from France, as the cheapness of labour 
and provisions in that kin^om would enable the French to undersell us, 
even in our own markets.^l ) These, and similar arguments, induced the 
more moderate Tories to join the Whigs, and the bill was rejected by a ma- 
jority of nine votes. 

Encouraged by this success, and justly alarmed for the safety of the Pro- 
testant succession, the Whigs endeavoured to awaken the fears of the people, 
by several virulent speeches in parliament, against the Pretender, at the 
same time that they solicited ike elector of Hanover to come over in person, 
or to send the electoral prince of England. Both these proposals the elector 
very prudently rejected But, in order to gratify, in some degree, the ar- 
dour of his partisans, to embarrass the Brit& ministry, and even to intimi- 
date queen Anne, he allowed Schutz, his envoy at the court of London, to 
demand a writ for the elector«J prince to sit in the house of peers, as duke 
of Cambridge.(9) Oxford and his associates were filled with constemtion 
at a request so unexpected, and the queen was antated with all the violence 
of passion. Her resentment was increased by the exultation of the Whigs. 
Seeming to derive vigour from her very terror, she declared. That she would 
sooner suffer the loss of her crown, Uian permit any prince of the house of 
Hanover to come over to Britain to reside, in her lifetime. And Schutz was 
forbid to appear any mote at court, under nretence that he had exceeded his 
inBtructionB.(3) 

Wither the elector had ever any serious intention of sending his son to 
Englffd may be questioned, though he represented, in a memorial to queen 
Anne, “ That for the security of her royal perribn, her kii^oms, and the 

Protestant reli^on, it seemed necessary to settle in Britain some prince of 
“ the electoral family ;"U) “ certain that the Jacobites h^ formed a 

des^n of bringing over me Pretender, and that he himself and his adherents 
entertained tb^ most anwgiiine expectations of his speedy exaltation to the 
throne. These expectations were heightened by thp proiMwed regulation of 
the army. The duke of Arg^, the earl of Stair, and all other officers of 
distinctmn, whom the Jacoqltes and more violent Tories suspected would 
support the Act of Settlement, wei# removed from their milit^ employ- 
ments ; and the command of the whole regular troops in the kingdom was 

(5 Pmri. 1718. Buroel, book vii. 

(a) Hamaoer Papers, April, 1714. 

(») Ibid. 

(4) Hawivcr Papers, May, 1714. 

VoL.Il. ^ • 4V 
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vested in the hands of the duke of Ormond and his creatures^ who were 
known to be well affected to the excluded family. 

This measure, however, of which St. John, now created lord Bulingbroke, • 
not Oxfi rd, was the author, is said to have been dictated by a jealousy of the 
ambitious designs of the Whigs and the house of Hanover (who are accused 
of having formed a scheme for seizing the reins of government) rather 
than by any attachment to the interests of the Pretender. But^be that as it 
may, we know that a measure fatal to the Pretender's vieMwas adopted by 
the British ministry, in order to quiet the fears of the eledwPand to engage 
him to keep his son at home ; queen Anne's fears from thenmiily of Hanover 
being ultimately more than a balance for her affection for her own. 

Information having been obtained, by the vigilance of the earl of Whar- 
ton, that certain Iriw officers were enlisting men for the Pretender, they 
were taken into custody. The people were alarmed, and the Whigs added 
artfully to their fears. The lord treasurer, in concert with the Wbijra, 
wrought so much on the natural timidity of the duke of Shrewsbury, that he 
joined him on this occasion ; and, through their combined influence, the ma- 
jority of the cabinet-council agreed to issue a proclamation, promising a re- 
ward of five thousand pounds for apprehending the Pretender, should he 
land in Great Britain. The two houses of parliament voted an address of 
thanks to the queen for her attention to the religion and liberties of tho 
kingdom ; and the commons, in their zeal for the Protestant succession, 
extended the reward for apprehending the Pretender to one hundred thou- 
sand pounds.(l) 

That prince, however, persuaded that the queen and the chief nobility and 
gentry, whatever steps they might take to quiet the populace, were sincerely 
in hS^nterest, did not yet despair of being able to ascend the tlirone of his 
ancestors and the prospect of a change in the ministry inspired him with 
new hopes. Bolingbroke, by flattering the prejudices of his mistress^ had 
» graduHlly supplanted the earl of Oxford in her confidence. He represented 
to her the languor of the lord treasurer's measures : he gave insinuations 
concerning his secret intrigues with the Whigs ; and he suggested to her, 
that to pay any attention, in future, to the house of Hanover, was incom- 
/patible with her 6ervice.(S) Simihu* representations were made by the duke 
of Ormond, and other Jacobites, whom the duke of Berwick eagerly soli- 
cited to procure the removal of the lord high treasurer, as a necessary pre- 
lude to the accomplishment of the queen s designs in favour of her bro- 
ther. (S) Oxford was accordingly deprived of his office. But the queen’s 
death, which happened only four days after, and before the new administra- 


(1) Journals, June 24. 1714. Hanover and Stuart Paptr$t 1714. 

(2) Hanover Papers, July 20^ 1714, 

(S) Duke of Berwick’s Mem. toI. ii. The plan which the duke of BOwickJiiid formed 
for the accomplishment of these designs, and which be commifsiQifM|paultier to lay 
before the earl of Oxford, was, that the Pretender should go privatefy^iqimjO the queen 
his sister, who should immediately assemble the two houses of pai^^eu^ljHWl explain 
her broihur’s incontestable right, and the resolution she bad tokjaMg rdmkwhat be- 
longed to him, by all laws divine and human : that she 

them she would pass such acts««s might be thought iiecesjpttMr9|inNM their 
religion and liberty ; that she then should introduce the 'nsmdS BiSnXMB parfiamenr. 
and siiy, ** Here he is, my lords and gentlemen, ready to proflift|ioiM|HHlV to keep all 1 
** have engaged for him, and to swear to the obseiraiice of Itberefore re- 

** quire of you instantly to repeal all the acts uBsied’Ogai|^iffm,lij|lfTtiocknowIedge 
** him as my heir and your future sovereign, tbit be may owe yeW^lAi goot^will for 
having concurred with me, in what your conscience, your dutl^'and your honour, 
should have prompted you before this time to propose.” Ibid. 

Such an unexpected step, though somewhat romantic at fivit sight, ilm duke imagined 
would so much have astonished the factious, and delighthd the welb ^ B ftc ted. that there 
would not have been the least opposition to the queen s demands, Ino person could 
haVe doubted but she bad taken effectual niMsures to secure obedieaoe. Bat as the earl 
of Oafurd returned no answerto this proposM.ihe niareschal Berwick verv justly cou- 
eluded. That the lord high treasurer's only motive, in all the advances he had hitherto 
made to'the court of St. Germains, bad been his own interest, in endeavouring to iuin 
the Jacobites with the Tories, and by such means to secure a majority in parliament in ta- 
vuur of the peace ; and that, as soon as the treaty was concluded, he thought of.ootbinfi 
but to be Hpon^ good terms with the Wbigi and the bouse of Hanover. Duke of Bvtf 
wick's Mem. hbi sup. 
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tion was properly formed, left open the succession to the elector of Han- 
over, and disappointed tlie hopes of the Pretender and his adherents. 

The character of ^s princess, who died in the fiftieth year of her affe, 
and tho thirteenth of her reign, is neither striking nor complicated. Though 
not altogether destitute of female accomplishments, she had nothing capti- 
vating, as a woman, either in her manner or person : she could only be re- 
puted sensible^id agreeable. Her failure of duty as a daughter excepted, 
her conduct IHnyate life appears to have been highly exemplary. She was 
a loving wife,lpgnder mother, a waip friend, and an indulgent mistress. 
As a sovereif^, notwithstanding the illustrious events of her reign, she is 
entitled to little praise : she [possessed neither vigour of mind, splendid 
talents, nor a deep penetration into human affairs. A prey to the most en- 
slaving timidity, and continually governed by favourites, she can hardly bo 
said to have ever thought for herself, or to have acted according to her own 
inclinations. But as her popularity concealed the weakness of her personal 
authority, the great abilities of her principal servants, to whom she owed 
that popularity, threw a splendid veil over the feeble qualities of queen 
Anne. 

During an interval of her illness, which was a kind of lethargic dozing, 
brought on by violent agitation of mind, on account of the critical state of her 
affairs, she delivered the treasurer s staff to the duke of Shrewsbury. That 
nobleman was attached to the excluded family ; but his caution had hitherto 
made him temporize, and it was now too late to t;ike any effectual step in 
favour of the Pretender. The Whigs were highly elated at the near pros- 
pect of an event, which they flattered themselves would not only dis{)^ all 
their fears, in regard to the Protestant Succession, but prove allike friendly 
to their power and to their principles. The Tories were depressed in an 
equal degree ; and the Jacobites were disconcerted, all their projects being 
yet in embryo. Animated with the ardour of their uarty, and peril aps by a 
zeal for the welfare of their country, the dukes or Somerset and Argylc 
boldly entered the council-chamber, without being summoned. Though 
their presence was little acceptable, and so unexpected, that their appear- 
ance nlled the council with consternation, they were desired by the timid 
Shrewsbury to take their places, and thanked for their readiness to give 
their assistance at such a crisis. Other Whig members joined them ; and a 
multitude of the nobility and gentry being assembled, as soon as the queen 
expired, orders were given, agreeable to the act of settlement, to proclaim 
George, elector of Brunswick, King of Great Britain.(l) A regency was 
appointed according to his nomination, his title was owned by foreign nrinces 
and states, and all things continued quiet in England until his arrival. 

George I. ascended ^he throne of Great Britain in the fifty*fourth year of 
his age : and^ the same prudence, which had Jiitherto distinguished liim, iu 
his negot^lip&cmB with toe British court, was conspicuous throughout his 
reign, ^‘j&ptttradistinctioirto the ungenerous andjimpolitic maxim, too fre- 
queni " - - - » . 

atti 
fav( 

his friem^ 
thinking/ 
nistratiod, 
military. In 
in 


ibruB^ by the princes of the house of Stuart, of trusting to the 
friends, without rewarding them, and attempting, by 
of their enemies, he made it a rule never to forget 
^ his enemies at defiance. (Conformable to this mode of 
1 he perhaps carried to excess, he placjed not only the admi- 
*1 ^11 tl^hrindpal employments of the kingdom, both cml and 
M wrfhanda of the Whim. The treasury and admiralty were put 
111 commission ; the command of the army was t^en from the duke o r- 
mond, and restored to the duke of Marlborouglf ; the duke of Argyle was 
made comtoknder in chief of the forces in Scotland ; the great seal was given 
to lord Cowper, the privy seal to the earl of barton, and 
of Ireland to the earl of Sunderland. Lord Townsliend and Mr. Stanhope 
were appointed secretaries of state; the duke of Someiyet wm nominated 
Ihaater of the horse, ‘Mr. Pulteney secretan' at war, and Mr. W P ^ 7 " 
ma^r-generaL A new parliament was called, in wlncb tiic interest of tn 

(0 Monthly Mcrcttry for July 1714. TindBl’s Contin. of vol. vi. 
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AYhigs predominated i' and a secret committee, cLomh by bitUot, was appoint* 
ed to examine all the papen and enquire into all the nc^tiatiena relative to 
the late peace, as wen as to the cessation of arms, by which it was preceded. 

The vommiitee »/ Setrecp prosecuted their inquiry with the ffreatest 
eagerness ; and in consequence of their report, the commons resolved to im- 
pttch lord Belingbroke, the earl of Oxford, and the duke of Ormond, of hig^ 
treason. The grounds of these impeachments were, the share which Ox- 
ford and Bolingbroke had in the clandestine negotiations France, and 
Ormond's acting in concert with Villars, after the fatal suspetision of arms.(l ) 
More timid, or conscious of superior guilt, Bolingbroke and Ormond mi^e 
their escape to the continent, while Oxford continued to attend his duty in 
parliament, and was committed to the Tower. His behaviour, throughout 
the prosecutimi, was firm and manly. When impeached b^ the commons at 
the bar of the house of lords, all the arguments of his friends being found 
insufficient to acquit him, he spoke to the following purport : 

" The whole charge against me may be reduced to the negotiating and con- 
« eluding the peace of Utrecht : and thut peace, bad as it is represented, 
has been approved of by two successive parliaments. As 1 always acted 
by the immediate directions and commands of the queen, my mistress, and 
never offended i^nst any known law, I am justified in my conscience, 
and unconcerned for the life of an insignificant old man ; but 1 cannot re- 
" main unconcerned, without the highest ingratitude, for the reputation of 
the best of <|ueens. Gratitude hinds me to vindicate her memoij. 

" My lords,^' added he, ** if ministers of state, acting by the immediate 
command of their sovereign, are afterward to be n^e accountable for 
their proceedings, it may, one day or other, be the case of every member 
'' of this august assembly. I do not doubt, therefore, that, out of regard to 
'' yourselves, your lordships will give me arr equitable hearing ; and I hope 
that, in the prosecution of this enquiry, 'it will appear 1 have mtriud not 
'' only the indulgence, but the favour or the pretent government, The 
government seems at last to have been made sensible of truth oi this as- 
sertion ; for Oxford, when brought to his trial, after l 3 ring near two yean 
in prison, was dismissed for want of accusers, the commons not choosing to 
apjpear against him. 

To these prosecutions, which have been represented as vindictive, and 
the partiality of the king to the Whigs, the rebellion that disturbed the be- 
giniung of this reign has been ascrib^ ; but very unjustly. The prosecu- 
tions were necessary, in order to free the nation from the imputatiog of hav- 
ing obnnived at a shameful breach of public faith : and if George il. had not 
thrpwn himself into the hands of the Whin, he must soon have r^urned to 
Hanover. Of all the parties in the kingdom, they only were sincerely at- 
tached to his cause, or could now be said firmly to adhere to the principles 
of the Revolution. The more moderate Tories mig^ht perhaps ^ye* been 
'gained, but the animosity between them and the Wmgs was yet 
admit of a coalition. Beside such a coalition, though it might hawwoted, 
in appearance, some factious leaders, and produced a momentary cabfpWpuld 
have seen danjgerous to the established government. ^ ' 

The Tories were in general inclined to Jacobitism. The he^j |i|||| 4he 
party, both in England and Scotland, held a secret correspumh 
Pretender ; and, uibough no regular concert had bqenlqime^^ ;u|pjtocy 
toward an insurrection appeared among them, from one^imS to 

the other, and the most akful means were employed to ioAiiiilb 
the people, as well as to sCcure particular adherents. The disbanded mcers 
were gain^ by mon^ ;(3) scandalous libels were published ag^st the 
electoral family; the Pretender's manifestoes were every where dispersed; 
all the Whigs were brought under the description of dissenters, and the cry 
of the danger of the church was revived. 

During these discontents and cabals, which were chiefly occasioned by tbs 

' fl) Ileport_gf the Committee rff Secrecy. 
ra) Pari. Histr\7\&. 

CS) Duke of Berwick’s Mem. vol. ii. 
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diMp^iirttiitat «r the Jacobites and more vijfent Toriea, ib fsooieauenoe of 
. the pr^tnre death of queen Anne, the aeal and lovalty of theW^ onlv 
could Uye sopporM king George upon the throne of Gnat Britai^aml % 
on^My of foreira tnxqw was only wauting, to have made theoonteat 
donbt&l brtimn t^ house of Stuart and that of Hanover. Such a bodv of 
troopi the duke of Ormond^ and other zealoue Jacobites in Enaland. naireiiv 
soLcited from the Pretender, as necessary to render their designs in hn 
favour successfu)* 


Convinced of the reasonableness of this demand, the duke of Berwick used 
all his influence, but in vain, to procure a few regiments from the court of 
Ver8aille8.(l) Lewis XIV. now broken by years and infirmities, and standing 
on the verge of the grave, was unwilling to engage in a new war, or hazard 
any measure that might disturb the minority S his great-grandson. He 
therefore declined taking openly any part in the affairs of the Pretender : 
and the vigilance of the earl of Stair, the Bntish ambassador in France, ef- 
fectually prevented any secret aids from operating to the disadvantage of 
his master. 

The Pretender, however, had still hopes of being able to ascend the throne 
of his ancestors, by means of his English adherents, and the assistance of 
the Scottish Jacobites, who had alrea^ provided themadves with arms, and 
were ready to rise at his command. His brother, the duke of Berwick, and 
the funtive lord Bolingbroke, to whom he had delivered the seals, as secre- 
tary of state, were less sanguine in their expectations ; yet they flattered 
themselves, that some bold step would be taken, which might encourage the 
court of France to interoose in his favour. But the misconduct of the duke 
of Ormond disappointed all these hopes. 

I This nobleman, after his impeachment, had retired to his house at Richmond, 
where he lived in great state, and was surrounded by the whole body of the 
Tories, of which he was supposed to be the head. He seemed to have set up 
the standard against his soverei^. And he assured the Pretender, he would 
hold his station as long as possible ; and when he could maintain it no longer, 
that he would retire to the North or West of England, where he had many 
friends, among whom he had distributed a number of reduced officers, and 
in one of those quarters begin an insurrection. He had even settled a relay 
of horses, in order to proceed with more expedition when the dangerous mo- 
ment should arrive.(2) But Ormond, though personally brave, was desti- 
tute of that vigour of spirit, which is necessarv for the execution of such an 
undertaking. When informed that a party oi the guards bad orders to sur- 
round his house and seize his person, he lost all presence of mind, and 
hastily made his escape to France ; without leaving any instructions for hM 
friends, who were waiting for the summons to take up arms, and eager to 
act under his command.(S) 

The mijgiBpected flight of Ormond gave a fatal stab to the cause of the 
PreteadAi^^ It not only disconcerted the plans of his Ei^lish adherents, but 
confirmof iiw court of Versailles in the resolution of yielding him no open 
assistan&Q^ If a man, on whose credit the highest hopes of the Jacobites 
restedL wim under the necessity of abandoning hjs country, without being 
ableilljjiiinm a blow, the French ministry very reasonably concluded, that 
"fniifjWjr o^d not be so powerful, or so ripe for an insurrection as 
they hStehaVepreaented. ...... 

Thn iilHi of I^iids XIV. which happened soon after, farther embar- 
rassed' 'Hie EMteder's affairs. ** No prince,” says the duke of Berwick, 
“.was WVer so litHe known as this monarch. He has been represented as a 
“ man not only cruel and false, but difficult of access. 1 have frequently 

had the honour of audiences from him, and have been very f^iliarly 

admitted to his presence ; and I can affirm, that his priit 0 was only in op- 
** pearanee. He was born with an air ofmajetty, which struck every one 
“ s^much, that nobody eould approach him without being seized with awo 


(1) Duke of Berwick’s Mem, vol. ii. 
(S) Ibid 
(3) Ibid. 
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" and nipeet ; but m lood m jruu spdke to bim, bo ooRo^ hk emote. 
^ jiance^ and put you quite at ease* He whs tue most poute man in Jii^ 
''kingdom: and kis answers were accompanied with so many obiimng ex- 
" piwioDS^ that if he granted your request, the obligation was doubled, by 
" the manner of conferring it ; and, if he refused, you could not com- 
" phiin."(l) It was that air of majesty, mentioned by the duke of Berwick, 
which so disconcerted the old officer, who came to ask a favour of Lewis 
" XIV. that he could only say, in a faltering voice, " h^ your majesty 
will believe I do not thus tremble before your enemies 1” The character of 
this prince I have already had occasion to draw, and to exhibit in various 
lights. 

The duke of Orleans, who was appointed by the parliament of Paris, regent 
during the minority of Lewis XV. m contradiction to the will of the deceased 
monarch, affected privately to espouse the interests of the house of Stuart ; 
but the exhausted state of France, and the difficulty of maintaining his own 
authority against the other princes of the blood, induced him publicly to cul- 
tivate a go<m understanding with the court of Great Britain, and even to 
take, though with seeming reluctance, all the steps pointed out by the earl 
of Stair, for defeating the designs of the Jacobites. Of those the most im- 
portant, was the stopping of some ships laden with arms and ammunition ; 
an irrepa'rable loss to the Pretender, us he could neither procure money, nor 
leave to buy up a fresh quantity of such articles in any other country .(2) 
Notwithstanding these discouragements, the indigent representative of 
the unfortunate family of Stuart did not relinnuish his hopes of a crown : 
nor did his partisans, either in England or Scotland, abate of thoir ardour 
in his cause. But ardour, unless governed by prudence, is a wild energy, 
that often brings ruin on the party it was intended to serve. It required all 
the cool experience of the duke of Berwick, and the great talents of lord 
I^lingbroke, to moderate the zeal of the English and Scottish Jacobites. 
The Highlanders were impatient to take up arms : they had entered into a 
regular concert for that purpose : they knew their force ; and, confident of 
success, they entreated the Pretender to place himself at their head, or at 
least to permit them to rise in vindication of his just rights. Some account 
must here be given of this singular race of men. 

The Highlanders are the reputed descendants of the ancient Caledonians, 
or original inhabitants of North Britain, and value themselves on having had 
the rare fortune of never being subjected to the law of any conqueror. From 
the victorious arms of the Romans, they took refuge in their rugged moun- 
tains, and there continued to enjoy their independency, while that ambitious 
people remained masters of the southern parts of this island. Nor has the 
sword of t)ane, of Saxon, or of Norman, ever reduced them to submission. 

But although independent, the Highlanders were by no means free. 
Divided into a variety of tribes or Clans, under chiefs who exercised an ar- 
bitrary jurisdiction over them, the body of the people were in a great mea- 
sure elaves, subjected to the imperious will> of their lords. And from that 
law of will, which it was the common interest and the pride of all the heads 
of Clans to support, there lay no appeal ; for although the Highland chiefs 
acknowledged the sovereignty of the kin|^ of Scotland, and held themselves 
bound to assist him in his wars, they admitted not his control in their pri- 
vate concerns ; in their treatment of their own vassals, or in their disputes 
with hostile Clans. His mediation was all he could presume to offer. Nor 
was that often obtruded upon them ; the Scottish monarchs ill |»aeral being 
happy, if they could pfbvent these barbarous and predatory tiaes from pil- 
laging the more opulent and mdustrious inhabitants of the Low CountrieB.(S) 

‘ Cl) Duke of Berwick’s Mtm. vol. ii. 

(8) Ibid. 

(3) In palliRtion of these cruel inroads, it has been said, that the Hishlanders baviog 
been driven from the Low Country, by invasion, have, from time immemorial^ thmigljt 
tbeiDselve, ** entitled to make reprisals upon the property of iheir invaders !” (pal- 
ryinple's Met\^, qf Great Britain.) The same plea has been iirgefl hy the American 
savages, as au apoloicy for pillaging the European settlements, and with more plausihiii- 
ty. as the sera of invatiou is not immemorial. 
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The remote EitMtion of the Highlandere, and their ignorance of any laiil 
eiia^ but that of their nide ancestorsy commonly known by the name of 


Orse^ farther contributed to perpetuate their bubarity and amvery. They 
had no means of making known their grievances to the throne, and /ew 
becoming ecquaihW with the benefits of civil government, with the arts or 
accommodations of civil life. * 


^ The servitude of the Highland vassals^ however, was alleviated by certain 
circumstances connected with their condition. All the people of every Clan 
bore the name of their hereditary chief, and were supposed to be allied 
to him, in different degrees, by the ties of blood. This kindred-band, or 
admitted claim of a common relationship, which in small Clans was a stronir 
curb upon the oppressive spirit of domination, and in all led to a freedom 
of interr>ourse highly flattering to human pride, communicated to the vassd 
Ilighlan^rs, along with the most implicit submission to their chiefs, a sen- 
timent of Qonacious dignity, and a sense of natural equality, not to be found 
among the subjects of other petty despots or feudal lords. And that idea of 
penonal importance, as well as the complaisance of the Highland chiefs, was 
heightened by the peimetual wars between the different Claus ; in which 
every individual had frequent opportunity of displaying his prowess, and of 
discovering his attachment to his leader, in the head of his family. The 
ties of blood were strengthened by those of interest, of gratitude, and mu- 
tual esteem. 

Those wars, and the active life of the Highlanders in times of peace, when 
they were entirely employed in hunting or in herding their cattle, (the 
labours of husbandry among them lieing few) habituated them to the use of 
arms, and hardened them to the endurance of toil, without greatly wasting 
their bodily strength or destroying their agility. Their ancient military 
weapons, in conjunction with a target or buckler, were a broad-sword, for 
cutting or thrusting at a distance, and a dirk, or dagger, for stabbing in close 
fight. To these, w hen they became acquainted with the use of fire arms, 
they added a musket, which was laid aside in battle, after the first discharge. 
They occasionally carried also, a pair of pistols, that were fired as soon as the 
musket was discharged, and thrown in the face of the enemy, as a prelude 
to the havock of the broad-sword ; which was instantly brandished by every 
arm, gleaming like the corruscations of lightning, in oi^er to infuse terror 
into the heart and to conquer the eye of the foe, and which fell on the head, 
or on the target of an antagonist, with the shock of thunder. Want of per- 
severance and of union, however, has generally rendered the efl'orts of the 
Clans, as a body, abortive, notwithstanding their prowess in combat, and 
exposed them to the di^prace of being routed by an inferior number of regu- 
lar troops. 

The aress of the Highlanders was well suited to their arms, to their moist 
mountainous country, and to their mode of life. Instead of breeches they 
wore a light woollen garment, called the hilt, which came as low os the knee : 
a thick cloth jacket; a worsted plmd, six yards in length, and two in 
breadth, wrapped loosely round the ^dy; the upper fold of which rested on 
the left shoulder, leaving the right arm at full Lberty. In battle they com- 
monlj^' threw away the plaid, that they might Be enabled to make their 
movemei^tB with more celerity, and their stroKes with greater force. They 
fought not in ranks, but in knots or separate bands, condensed and firm. 

Such were JthQ people who under their numerous chieftains, had formed a 
regular copredaracy, and wore zealous to take arms for the restoration of the 
family of Stoart to the throne of Great Britain, ^rongly prepossessed 
favour of hereditary descent of the crown, the iiighlanaei*8 could form 
no conception of a parliamentar)' right to alter the order of succession, from 
political considerationB. It contradicted all their ideas of kingship, and even 
of clanship. They therefore thought themsdves bound, by a sacred and in- 
dispensable obligation, to. re-instate in his lineal inheritance the excluded 
prince, or to pemh in the hold attempt. .... r • 

The Pretender’s sou^em friends were no less liberal in t hey protewiona 
of zeal in his cause. They pressed him to land in the West of England • 
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wbere his person wonld be ss safe, th^ affirmed, as in Scotland, and where 
he would find all ether things more favourable to his views, although they 
had yet taken no decisive measures for a genend insurrection ; though they 
still coLtinued to represent arms and foreign trooM as necessary to such a 
step, and were told that the Pretender was not oniv incapable of furnishing 
them with either, but assured that he could not bring along with him so 
many men as would be able to protect him against the peace-officer8.(l) 

In order to compose the spirit of the Highlanders, who seemed to fear 
nothing so much, as that the ousiness of restoring their king would be taken 
oiit of their hands, and the honour ^propriatM by others, they were in- 
formed, that the Pretender was desirous to have the rising of his friends in 
England and Scotland so adjusted, that they might mutually assist each 
other ; and that it was very much to be wished ^ hostilities in Scotland 
could be suspended, until the English were ready to take up arms. (8) A 
memorial drawn up by the duke of Berwick, had been already, lent, by 
lord Bolingbroke, to the Jacobites in England, representing the unreason- 
ableness of desiring the Pretender to land among them, before they were in 
a condition to support him. They were now requested to consider seriously, 
if they were yet m such a condition ; and assurra, that as soon as an intima- 
tion to that purpose should be given, and the time and place of his landizir 
^ed, the Pretender was ready to put himself at their nead. They named, 
as a landing place, the neighbourhood of Plymouth, and said they hoped the 
western counties were in a good posture to receive the king ;(8) but they 
offered no conjecture at the force^Uiey could bring into the fidd, or the de- 
pendence that might be placed in the persons who had engaged to rise. 

This, as lord Bolingbroke very justly observes, was not the answer of men 
who knew what they were about. A Uttle more precision was surely neces- 
sary in dictating a message, that was expected to be attended with such im- 
portant consequences. The duke of Ormond, however, set out from Paris, 
and the Pretender, from his temporary residence at Bar, on the frontiers of 
Lorrain, in order to join their common friends. Some agents were sent to 
the West, some to the North of Etigland, and others to London, to give no- 
tice that both were on their way. And their routes were so direcM, that 
Ormond was to sail from the coast of Normandy a few days before the Pre- 
tender arrived at St. Malo, to which place the duke was to send immediate 
notice of his landing, and of the prospect of sttcce8B.(i) 

But the Pretender's imprudence, and the vi^^ilance of the English govern- 
ment, defeated the designs of his adherents m the West, and broke, in its 
iniuicy, the force of a rebellion, which threatened to deluge the kingdom in 
Governed by priests and women, he had unwisely riven, in the be- 
September, a secret order to the earl of Mar, auready appointed 
ndi|p^|tpiider in chwN^ Scotland, to go immediately into that kingdom, 
ayhliihike up arms.(iS)M hfer, who had been secretary of state for Scotland, 
diilfBg the reign of queen Anne, and who had great influence in the High- 
hmdi^ did not hesitate k moment to obey. He instantly left London, at- 
tended by lieutenant^neral Hamilton, who had long served with dif^c- 
tion in Holland and flanders ; and as soon as he readied his own country, 
having assembled dmut three hundred of his Mends and vassals, he pro- 
claimed the Pretender, under the name of James V^L pf Scotland, and set 
up his standard at Braemar, summoning all good edbjeots to join him, in 
mer to restore their rightfiil sovmimi to the throne df his ancestors, and 
deHver the nation from the tyranny c? George, duke of Brunswick, usurper 
of the British monBrdiy.(6) 

In eonscmenoe of tnis prodimation, and a dedaration by which it was 
.followed, Mur was soon joined hy the marquisses of Hunt^y and TulUhar- 


f n Letitn to Sir WitUam Wyn d kmm, 

(8) ^^gbrohS', ubi top. 

Duke ofiBsrwick't Mem, Tol. ii 

W4bid. 
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and aU the head* of the Jacobite 
. Oana. W**tb«rMsistance, he wag able in a few week* to collect an army 

of ^ ten thouiud men, weU armed and accoutred. He took 

of the town of whwe he eatabliahed his head-ouartera, and m^l^hini- 

^^nmter of almost all that part of Scotland which lies beyond the Frith of 


Forth. 

This was 


This wayrreat and rapid success. But the duke of Arsfyle had alreadv 
mmyed or^ to march aftainet the rebels, with aU the forces in North 
Brit^; ud Pretender^ a&irg had suffered, in the mean time, an irre- 

nAPAnlA imilPV in nnn^ltA* 4...- - • 1 e , . . ' aaa«; 


agreod to rai^ the W est of England, were taken into custody, on suspicion. 
The wnole plan of a rebellion, in that part of the kingdom, was disconcerted. 
The gentlemen were intimidated, the people were over-awed ; so that Or- 
mond, when he landed, was denied a night's lodging, in a country where he 
expected to head an army and re-establish a king.(l) He returned to 
France with the discouraging news ; but, as soon as the vessel that carried 
him could be refitted, astonishing as it may seem, he made a second attempt 
to land in the same part of the idand. What he could propose, by this 
second attempt, his best friends could never comprehend ; and are of opinion, 
that a storm, in which he was in danger of being cast away, and which 
forced him back to the French coast, saved him from a yet greater peril— 
that of perishing in an adventure, us of extravagant rashness, and as 
void of all reasonable meanii^, as any of those which ^ve rendered the 
ki^ht of La Mancha immortaL(») 

The Pretender's affairs wore a better appearance, for a time, in the North 
of Engknd. Mr. Foster, a gentleman oi some influence in Northumber- 
land, with the lords Derwentwater, Widrington, and other Jacobite leaders, 
there took up arms, and assembled a considerable force. But as their troops 
consisted chiefly of cavalry, they wrote to the earl of Mar to send them a 
reinforcement of infantry. This request was readily complied with. Briga- 
dier Mackintosh was ordered to join them, with eighteen hundred High- 
landers. In the mean time, having failed in an attempt upon Newcastle, 
and being informed that Mackintosh had already crossed the Forth, they 
marql^ied northward to meet him. On their way, they were joined by a body 
of horse, under the earls of Carnwath and Wintoun, the viscount Kenmure, 
and other Jacobite leaders. They passed the Tweed at Kelso; and having 
formed a junction with Mackintosh, a council of war was called, in order to 
deliberate on their future proceedings. 

In this council, little unanimity could be expected, and as little was fouo4- 
To march immediately toward the West of S^tlMM, and press the dukoi^ 
Argyle on one side, while the earl of Mar attackediiim on the other> leeiiiM 
the most rational plan ; as a victory over that -nobleman, which the^ oonld 
scaroe have failed to obtain, would nave put the Pretender at once in pos- 


was made by the earl 


scaroe have failed to obtain, would have put the Pretender at once in p^ 
aessipn of all North Britain. Such a proposal was made ^ the eul of in- 
toun, and agreed to by all the Scottisn leaders ; but the English insisted on 
repassing the Tweed, and attacking general Car^nter, who had been sent, 
with only nine hundred horse, to suppress the rraellion in Northumberland. 

From an undomplying obrtinacy, mingled with national jealousy, the 
rebels sidopted neither m those plans, nor embraced any fixed resowlion. 
The English insurgents persisted in their refusal to penetrate into Scotland. 
Part of the Highlanders, equally obstinate, attemptqd in disnst to find their 
way home ; and the remainder reluctantly accompanied Mackintosh and 
Foster,, who enter^ England by the western border, leaving general Car^ 
penter on the 1^. 

These leaders proceeded, by the way of Penrito, Ken^f and, Lancaster, 
to Preston, whera they u:ere in hopes of increasing their numbm, by the 


p) Bolingbroke'i Letter to Sir WUliarnWyndham. 
(S) Ilud. 
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riainff of the Catholics of Lancashire. But before they could .receive any 
considerable aoce^on of stren^h^ or erect proper works for the defence of 
the to ^4 they were informed that j^neral Willis was rea^ to invest it, with 
six regiments of cavalry, and one battalion of infantry. They now prepared 
themselves for resistance, and repelled the first attack of the kin^s troops 
with vigour ; but \Yillis being joined next day by a reinforcement of three 
regiments of dragoons, under general Carpenter, the rebels lost all heart, 
and surrendered at discretion. (1) Seven J ^uced officers, found to have 
been in arms against their sovereign, were immediately shot as deserters ; 
the noblemen and gentlemen were sent prisoners to London, and committed 
to the Tower ; while the common men were confined in the castle of Chester, 
and oth^r secure places in the country. 

The same day that the rebellion in England was extinguished, by the 
surrender of Foster and his associates at Preston, the rel^els in Scotland 
received a severe shock from the royal army. The earl of Mar, after having 
wasted his time in forming his army, with unnecessary parade, at Perth, (2) 
took a resolution to march into England, and join his southern friends. 
With this view he marched to .Auchterarder, where he reviewed his forces, 
and halted a day, before he attempted to cross the Forth. The duke of Ar- 
gyle, who lay on the southern side of that river, instead of waiting to dis- 
pute the passage of the rebels, marched over the bridge of Stirling, as soon 
ns he was informed of their design, and encamped within a few miles of the 
earl of Mar, with his left to the village of Dumblaine, and his right towaird 
Sheriff-Muir. His army oonsisted»only of two thousand three hundred in- 
fantry, and twelve hundred cavalry ; that of the rebels, of about nine thou- 
Mnd men, chiefly Infanti^. They came in sight of each other in the even- 
ing, and lay all night on their arms. 

At day-break Ar^le, perceiving the rebels in motion, drew up his troops 
in order of battle. But, on the nearer approach of the enemy, finding him- 
self out-flanked, and in danger of being surrounded, he was' under the ne- 
cessity of altering his disposition, by seizing on certain heights to the north- 
eiwt of Dumblaine. In consequence of this movement, which was not made 
without some degree of confusion, the left wing of the royal army fell in with 
the centre of the rebels, compo^ of the Clans, headed by Glengary, Sir 
Donald Macdonald's brothers, the captain of Clanronald, Sir John Maclean, 
Glenco, Campbell of Glenlyon, Gordon of Glenbucket, and other chieftains. 
The combat was fierce and bloody, and the Highlanders seemed at one time 
discouraged, by the loss of one of their leaders ; when Glengary, waving his 
bonnet, and crying aloud, Revenge ! revenge V* they rushed up to the 
muzzle of the mu^ets of the king's troops, pushed aside the bayonets with 
their targets, and made great havoc with their broad-swords. The whole 
ll^ wing of the royal arnw was instantly broken and routed ; general Wit- 
hm, who commanded it, nying to Stirling, and declaring that ^1 was lost. 

Meanwhile the duke df Argyle, who conducted in person the right wing of 
the royal army, consisting chiefly of horse, bad defeated the left of the rel^s, 
and pursued them with great slaughter, as far as the river Allen, in which 
many of them were drowned. This pursuit however, though hot, was by no 
means rapid. The rebels, notwithstanding their habitual dread of cavalry, 
the shock of which their manner of fighting rendered them little able to 
f«M8t, fteouently made a stand, and endeavoured to renew the combat. And 
if hfbr, wno remained with the victorious part of his army, had possessed 
any tolerable share of military talents, Argyle would never have dared to 
revisit the field of battle. He might even nave been overpowered by num- 
bers, and cut ofiF by one body of the rebels, when fatigued with combating the 
other. But- no such attempt being made, nor the advantage on the left 
prcmrly improved, the duke returned triumphant to the scene of action ; 
ana Mar, who had taken post on the top of an hill, with about five thousand 
of the flower of his army, not only forbore to molest the king's troops, but 

(O Willii's Sispatckn. Duke of Berwick's Afem. vol. ii. 

(8) Duke of Berwick's J/roi. vol. ii. 
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^irad during the following night, and made the best of his way to Perth.(l) 
Next morning the duke of Argyle, who had been joined by the ifo&iams of his 
left wi^, peroeiYing that the rebels had saved hiip the trouble of dialodginir 
fh^, drew off his army toward Stirling, carrying along with him the%nezn^ 
1 P”3«>ners of diBtinction.(2) The num- 

ber killed was very considerable, amounting to near a thousand men on each 
side. 

This battle, though by no means decisive, proved fatal, in its consequences, 
to the affairs of the Pretender in Scotland. Lord Lovat, the chief of the 
Frasers, who seemed disposed to join the rebels, now dedared for the esta- 
blished government, and seized upon the important post of Inverness, from 
which he drove Sir John Mackenzie ; while the earl of Sutherland, who had 
hitherto been over-awed, appeared openly in the same cause. Against these 
two noblemen. Mar detached the marquis of Huntley and the earl of Seaforth, 
with their numerous vassals. But the rebel chiefs, instead of coming to im- 
mediate action, suffered themselves to be amused with negotiations ; and 
both, after some hesitation, returned to their allegiance under king George. 
The marquis of Tullibardine also withdrew from the rebel army, in order to 
defend his own country against the friends of government ; and the Clans 
disgusted at their failure of success, dispersed on the approach of winter, 
with their usual want of perseverance. 

The Pretender, who had hitherto resisted every solicitation to come over, 
took the unaccountable resolution, in this desperate state of his affairs, of 
landing in the North of Scotland. He accordingly set sail from Dunkirk in 
a smaJl vessel, and arrived at Peterhead, attended only by six gentlemen. 
He was met at Fetterosse by the earls of Mar and Mareschal, and conduct- 
ed to Perth. There a regular council was formed, and a day fixed for his 
coronation at Scone. But he was diverted from all thoughts of that vain 
ceremony by the approach of the duke of Argyle ; who having been rein- 
forced with six thousand Dutch auxiliaries, advanced toward Perth, notwith- 
standing the rigour of the season. 

As that town was utterly destitute of fortifications, excepting a simple 
wall, and otherwise unprovided fur a siege, the king's troops took possession 
of it without resistance. Mar and the Pretender had retired to Montrose ; 
and, seeing no prospect of better fortune, they embarked for France, accom- 
panied with several other persons of distinction. (3) General Gordon and 
earl Mareschal proceeded northward with the main body of the rebels, by a 
march so rapid as to elude pursuit. All who thought they could not hope for 
pardon, embarked at Aberdeen for the continent. The common people were 
conducted to the hills of Badenoch, and there quietly dismissed. The whole 
country submitted to Argyle. 

Such, my dear Philip, was the issue of a rebellion, which had its origin, ^as 
we have seen, in the intrigues in favour of the Pretender, during the iatfer 
years of the reign of queen Anne, not in the measures of the new govern- 
ment, as represented by the Jacobite writers. Its declared object was the 
restoration of the family of Stuart to the throne of Great Britain ; and that 
many inteUigent men have supposed, would have been attended with fewer 
inconveniences than the accession of the house df Hanover. But they who 
refiect, that the Pretender w.a8 a bigoted papist, and not only obrtinately 
refused to change his religion, though sensible it incapacitated him from 
legally succeeding to the crown, but studiously avoided, in his very mani- 
festoes, giving any open and unequivocal assurance, that he would maintain 
the civil and religious liberties of the nation, 09 bjjf law e8tablithed,{4t) will 

( 1 ) London Gazette, Nov. 21, 1715. Duke of Berwick’s Jl/jw. vol. ii. Aecmtnt ^ the 
Entile of J}ufnblaine, priutra atBdinburgh in 1715, and Tindal s Cotitiu. of Rapin, 
vol. Tli. 

(2) Ibid. 

fS) Dukoof Berwick's Jtfinn. vdl. ii. Tindal’s Contin. ubi sup. 

See Bolingbroke’s Letter to Sir William Wpadhamfin which many curious proofs 
of the Pretender’s duplicity and bigotry are given. When the draught of a declaration, 
and other papers, to be dispersed io Great Britain, were presenW to him by Ins eecre- 
tary, “ he took exception againsts everal passages, and particularly sgainsi those wherein 
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find rmQiiJ;» be of enother opinion. They will ooniider the suppreBUon of 
♦iiiB defeated the desiffna of the Jacobitesj and in a manner 

extiniruidSiRM hopea of the Pretender^ as an event of the utmost import- 
ancetosthe hfepihfg" of Great Britain.— The earl of Derwentwater, lord 
Kenmure. and a few other rebel prisoners, were publicly wecuted ; but no 
blood was wantoi^'^tip'^t. These executions were dictate by prudence, not 

^W^must now turn our eyes toward another quarter of Europe, rad t^e 
a view of the king of Sweden rad his rata^nist, Peter the Great. The 
of Sweden particularly claims our attention at this period ; as, among his 
other extravagant projects, he had formed a design of restoring the Pre- 
tender. 


LETTER XXV. 


Russia, Turkey, and i/ie Norihem Kingdoms, from the Defeat of Charles 
XI L at Pultowa, 1709, to the Death of Peter the Great, in 1785. 

The defeat of the king of Sweden at Pultowa, as I have already oc^ 
Sion to notice, was foUowed by the most important coMequences. Charles 
JUI. who had so long been the terror of Europe, was obliged to t^e shelter 
in the Turkish dominions, where he continue a f^tive, former 

rivid, the Russian monarch, victorious on every side, rertored Augustus to 
the throne of Poland ; deposed Stanislaus, expelled the Swedes, and made 
himself master of Livonia, lugria, and Carelia.(l) * 

The circumstances attending these conquests are too little interestinff to 
merit a particular detaiL I shall therefore pass them over, and proceed to 
the Intmues of Charles and Poniatowski at the Ottoman court, which 
cave bir^ to more, striking events. I cannot help, however, here observiM, 
that the king of I^mark having declared war against Sweden, soon aror 
the defeat of the Swedish monarch at Pultowa, in hopes of profiting by the 
misfortunes of that prince, and invaded Scania or Schonen, his army was 
defeated, with great slaughter, near Ebingburgh, by the Swedish militia, and 
a few regiments of veterans, under general Steenbock. _ . . 

Charles XII. was so much delighted with the news of this victory, and 
enraged at the enemies that had risen up against him in his abwnw, that he 
could not forbear exclaiming on this occasion, “ mv brave Swedes! s^uld it 
« please God that I once more join you, we will beat them all ! He had 
th^, indeed, a near prospect of being able to return to his wpital as a con- 
queror, and to take severe vengeance on his numerous enemies. 

It is a maxim of the Turkic government, to consider as sacr^ the per- 
sons of such unfortunate princes as take refuge wi the dominions of the grand 
seignior, and to supply them liberally with the^veniences of life, accorting 
to their rank, while within the Umits of the Ottoman empire. Agreeable to 
this generous maxim, the dung of Sweden was honourably conduct^ to 
Bencfer.: and saluted on his arrival, with a general dischrage of the ar- 
tillery. As he did not choose to lodge within the town, the serMkier, or 
governor of the province^ caused n magnificent tent to be erected for him 
on the banks of the Niester. Tents were also erected for his principal ^ 
tendants ; and these tents were afterward transfomed i^ houses: so tMt 
the camp of the unfortfinate monarch became insensibly a consideraUe 
village. Great numbers of strangers resorted to Bender to see him. Ihe 

a direct vrotnite of securing the churches of England and Ireland was mi^. He wm 
•• fold,” heTITd/*^^^^^ not in conscience make such a pronrise.” The draughts 

were accordiiiffly altered by his priests : “ and the most material passages were 
“ with all the iesuHical prevarication imaginable.” (Ibid.) In consequence of these 
alterations, Bolingbroke refused to coiutersigii the declaration. 

(1) Voltaire's Huf. qf Buma, chap. six. 
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Turki and nei^fh^rioe Greeks came thither in crowds. All respected and 
admired him. His inflexible resoluUon to abstain from re- 

gularity in iMsting publicly twice a-day at divine service, wflHPMaho- 
metans wy he was a true Mussulman, and inspired theni ^ an ardent 
desire of mardiing under him to the conquest of Ru8Bia.(l)r • 

That idea still occupied the mind of Charles. Thou^ a fugitive among 
infidels, and utterly destitute of resources, he was not without hopes of yel 
being able to dethrone the czar. With this view, his envoy at the court of 
Constantinople delivered memorials to the grand vizier; and his friend 
Poniatowski, who was alwa^ dressed in the Turkish habit, and had free ac- 
cess every irhere, supported these scdicitations by his intrigues. Achmet 111. 
the reigning suhao, pmented Fooktowski with a purse of a thousand du^ 
OBtSi and the ^rand vizier said to him, I will take your king in one hand, 

and a sword m the other, and conduct him to Moscow at the head of two 

hundred ^ousand men.**^2) But tlie czar's money soon changed the sen- 
timents cl* the Tuiki^ minister. The military chest, which Peter had taken 
at PuHowa, furnished him with new arms to wound the vanqui^ed Charles, 
whose blood-earned treasures were turned against himself. All thoughts of 
a war wi^ Russia were laid aside at the Porte. 

The king of Sweden, however, though thus discomfited in his negotia- 
tions, by means of the czar's gold, us he had been in the field by the army 
of that piinOe, was not in the least dejected. Convinced that the Sultan 
was ignorant of the intrigues of the grand vizier, he resolved to acquaint 
him with the corruption of his minister. And Poniutowski undertook the 
execution of this hmmrdous business. 

The grand seignior goes every Friday to the mosque, or Mahometan 
Temple, surrounded by his Soleks ; a kind of guards, whose turbans are 
adorned with such hign feathers as to conceal the sultan from the view of 
the people. When any one has a petition to present, he endeavours to 
minm with the guards, and holds the paper aloft. Sometimes the Sultan 
condescends to receive the petition himself, but he more commonly orders an 
Aga to take <^arge of it, and causes it to be laid before him on his return 
from the mosque. Poniatowski had no other method of conveying the king 
of Sweden's complaint to Achmet. 

Some days after receiving the petition, which had been translated into the 
Turkish language, the SuUan sent a polite letter to Charles, accompanied 
with a present m twenty-five Arabian horses ; one of which having carried 
his Sublime Highness, was covered with a saddle ornamented with precious 
stones, and furnished with stirrups of massy gold. But he declined taking 
any step to the disadvantage of his minister, whose conduct he seemed to 
approve. The ruin of the CTand vizier, however, was at hand. Through 
the intri^es of Poniatowski, he was banished to Kaffa in Crim Tartary, 
and the bull, or seal of the empire, was given to Numan KupruU, grandson 
to the great Kupruli, who took Candia from the Venetiws. 

This new minister, who was a man of incorrupiible integrity, could not 
bear the thoughts of a war against Russia, which he considered as alike un- 
necessary and unjust. But ue same attachment to justice, which made him 
averse to making w'ar upon the Russians, contrary to the faith of treaties, 
induced him to ^serve the ri(^t8 of hospitality Coward the king of Sw^en, 
and even to enlarge the generosity of the Sultan to that unfortunate prince. 
He sent Charles eight hundred purses, evenr purse containing five hundred 
crowns, and advised him to return peaceably to his own dommions ; either 
through the territories of the emperor of Germany, or in some of the Frencli 
vessels which then lay in the harbour of Constantinople, and on board of 
which the French ambassador offered to convey him to Marseilles- 

But the haughty and inflexible Swede, who still believed he should be able 
to engage the Turks in his project of dethroning the czar, obstinately r^ 
jecM ^is, and every other proposal, for his quiet return to bia own domi- 


(1) UisL charlti XII. liv. v. 
ibid. 
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nions. He was constantly employed in magnifyin^^ the power of his former 
rival, whom he had long affectM to despise ; and his emissaries took care, at 
the same to msinuate that Peter was ambitious to make hims^ masto . 
of the Black Sea, to subdue the Cossacks, and to carry his arms into Crim 
Tartar^.(l) But the force of these insinuations, which sometimes alarmed 
the Porte, were generally broken by the more* powerful arguments of the 
Russian ministers. 

While the obstinacy of the king of Sweden, in refusing to return to his 
own dominions, in any other chaincter than that of a conqueror, made his 
fate thus depend upon the caprice of viziers ; while he was alternately re- 
ceiving favours and affronts from the great enenw of Christianity, himse^ a 
devout Christian ; presenting petitions to the Grand Turk, and subsisting 
upon his bounty in a desert, the Russian monarch was exhibiting to his peo- 
pw a spectacle not unworthy of the ancient Romans, when Rome was in her 
glory. In order to inspire his subjects with a taste for magnificence, and to 
^press them with ,fm awful respect for his power, he made his public entry 
into Moscow (after reinstating Augustus in the throne of Poland under seven 
triumphal arises, erected in the streets, and adorned with every thing that 
the climate could produce, or a thriving commerce furnish. First in proces- 
sion Qiardied a regiment of guards, foUowed by the artillery taken from the 
Sw^es ; each piece of which was drawn by eight horses, covered with scarlet 
housings hanging down to the ground. Next came the kettle-drums, co- 
lours, and standards, won from the same enemy, carried by the officers and 
soldiers who had captured them. These trophies were followed by the finest 
troops of the czar ; and, after they had filed off, the litter in which Charles 
XII. was carried at the battle of Pultowa, all shattered with cannon shot, 
appeared in a chariot made on purpose to display it. Behind the litter 
marched all the Swedish prisoners, two and two ; among whom was count 
Rper the king of Sweden^ prime minister, the famous mareschal Renchild, 
the count de Lewenhaupt, the generals Slipenboch, Stackelberg, and Hamil- 
ton, wi^ many inferior officers, who were afterward dispersed through Great 
Russia. Last in procession came the triumphant conqueror, mounted on the 
same horse which he rode at the battle of Pultowa, and followed bv the ge- 
nerids who had a share in the victory : the whole being closed by a vast 
number of waggons, loaded with the Swedish military stores, and preceded 
by a regiment of Russian guards.(2) 

This magnificent spectfud^^, which augmented the veneration of the Mus- 
covites for the person of Peter, and perhaps made him appear greater in 
their eyes, than all his military adiievements and civil institutions, furnished 
Charles with new arguments for awakening the jealousy of the Porte. The 
grand vizier Kupruli, wh^ had zealoue^ opposed all the designs of the king 
of Sweden, was dismissed from his office, after having filled it only two 
months, and the seal of the empire was given to Baltagi Mahomet, basliaw 
of Syria. Baltagi, on his arrival at Constantinople, found the interest of the 
Swedish monarch prevailing in the seraglio. The Sultana Walide, mother of 
the reigning emperor ; Ali Kumurgi, his favourite ; the Kislar Aga, chief 
of the Black Eunuchs; and the Aga of the Janizaries, were all tor a war 
against Russia* Achmet hjmself was fixed in the same resolution. And he 
gave orders to the grand vizier to attack the dominions of the czar with 
two hundred thousand men. Baltagi was no warrior, but he prepared to 
oh6y.(3) 

The first violent step of the Ottoman court was the arresting of the Rus- 
sian ambassador, and committing him to the-castle of the Seven Tov/ers.^ I t 
is the custom of the Turks to begin hostilities with imprisoning the mini- 
sters of those princes against whom they intend to dec&e war, instead of 
ordering them to leave the dominions of the Porte. This barbarous custom, 
at which even savages would blush, they pretend to vindicate, on a suppo- 

(1) Voltaire, iibi lup. Theiie particular! this lively author had partly from Poniat^w- 
iki liiuiself, and partly from M. de Feriol, the French ambassador at the Porte. 

(2) Voltaire’s Hut. qf/iusna, chap. xia. Hitt. Charles XII. liv. v. 

(8) Id. ibid. , 
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tlwt ttejr TOver undertake any but just wan ; and that Oiey have a 
.ri^t to puniBh the ambassadors of the princes with whom they are at en- 
as accompli^ m the treadiery of their masters. • 

Bat the true origin of so detestable a practice seems to be the ancient and 
hereditary hatred and contempt of the Turks for the ChristUn powers, which 
take eveiy occasion to mow j( J ) and the meanness of the latter, ^o 
mmi mot^es of interest^ and jealousy of each other, continually support a 
number of ambassadors, considered as little better than spies, at tho^rt 
of Constantinople, while the grand seignior is too proud to send an ambas- 
sador to any court in Christendom. It is a disrespe^ to the Christian name, 
and the office of resident, that betrays the honest Mussulman into this fla- 
grant breach of the law of nations ; a law which his prejudices induce him 
to think ought only to be observed toward the faithful, or those eastern na- 
tions, who, though not Mahometans, equal the Turks in stateliness of man-’ 
ners, and decline sending any ambassadors among them, except on extraor- 
dinary occasions. In ^nsequence of those prejudices, or whatever may have 
pven rise to the practice, the Russian ambassador was imprisoned, as a pre- 
lude to a declaration of war against his master. 


The czar was not of a complexion tamely to suffer such an injury : and his 
power seemed to render subxnission unnecessary. As soon as informed of the 
haughty insult, he ordered his forces in Poland to march toward Moldavia ; 
withdrew his troops from Livonia, and made every preparation for war, and 
for opening with vigour the campaign on the frontiers of Turkey. Nor were 
the Turks negligent in taking measures for opposing, and even humbling 
him. The khan of Crim Tartary was ordered to hold himself in readiness 
with forty thousand men, and the troops of the porte were collected from all 
quarters. 

Gained over, by presents and promises, to the interests of tlie king of 
Sweden, the khan at first obtained leave to appoint the general rendezvous 
of the Turkish forces near Bender, and even under the eye of Charles, in 
order more effectually to convince him, that the war was undertaken solely 
on his account. But Baltagi Mahomet, the grand vizier, who lay under no 
such obligations, did not choose to flatter a foreipi prince so highly at the 
expense of truth. He was sensible, that the jealousy of the sultan at the 
neighbourhood of so powerful a prince as Peter ; at his fortifying Azoph ; 
and at the number of his ships on the Black Sea and the Palus Mmotis, were 
the real causes of the war against Russia. He therefore changed tlie place 
of rendezvous. The army of the porte was ordered to assemble in the ex- 
tensive and fertile plains of Adrianople, where the Turks usually muster 
their forces when they are going to make war upon the Christians. There 
the troops that arrive from Asia and Africa, are commonly allowed to repose 
themselves for a few weeks, and to recruit their strength before they enter 
upon action. But Baltagi, in order to anticipate the preparations of the 
czar, began his march toward the Danube, within three days after reviewing 
his forces. 

Peter had already taken the field at the head of a formidable army, which 
he mustered on the frontiers of Poland, and planned his route through Mol- 
davia and Walachia; the country of the ancient Daci, but now inhabited by 
Greek Christians, who are tributary to the grand seignior. Moldavia was at 
this time governed by Demetrius Cantemir ; a prince of Grecian extraction, 
and who united in hu character the accomplishments of the ancient Greeks, 
the use of arms, and the knowledge of letters. This prince fondly imagim^ 
that the conqueror of Charles XII. would easily triumph over the grand vi- 
zier, Baltagi, who had never made a campaign, and who had choMn for his 
Kiaia, or liMtenant-general, the superintendant of the customs at Constanti- 
nople. He accordingly resolved to join the czar, and made no doubt but all 


^ (1) Che iniulta to which Chrirtian trader* in Turke7 are 

too horrid to be mentioned, and ttiob ae the inordinate love of Mid only '***!'**'’• 
any man of ipirit to submit to, however small his veneration for tha reliKi^q of 
Consuls and ambassadors, though vested with a public cbaruter. and more immediately 
intitled to protection, are not mtogetber exempted from such iiisuns. 
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his suljsots would readily follow his example, as the Greek patriarch encou- 
rage him in his revolt. Having conclude a secret treaty with prince Can- 
temir, end received hi9i into his army, Peter thus encoufage^ advanced far- 
ther into the country. He pas^ the Niester, and reached at length the 
northern banks of the Pruth, .near Jassi the capital of Moldavia.(l ) 

But the Russian monarch, by confiding in toe promi^ of the Moldavian 
mhee, soon found himself in as perilous a situation, on the banks of the 
Pruth, as that of his rival, the king of Sweden at Pultowa, in consequence 
of relying on the friendship of Mazeppa. The Moldavians, happy under the 
Turkish government, which is seldom fatal to any but the grandees, and 
affects neat lenity toward its tributary provinces, refused to follow the 
standard of Cantemir, or to supply the Russians with provisions. Meanwhile 
the grand vizier, having passM the Pruth, advanced against the czar with 
an army of two hnudr^ and fifty thousand men, and in a manner encom- 
passed the enemv. He formed an entrenched camp before them, the river 
Pruth running oehind him ; and forty thousand Tartars were continually 
harassing them on the right and left. 

As soon as Poniatowski, who was in the Ottoman camp, saw an engam- 
ment was become inevitable,'he sent an express to the king of Sweden ; who, 
although he had refused to join the Turkish army, because he was not per- 
mitted to command it, imm^iately left Bender, anticipating the pleasure of 
beholding the ruin of the czar. In order to avoid that ruin, Peter decamped 
under favour of the night ; but his design being discovered, the Turks at- 
tacked his rear by break of day, and threw his army into some confusion. 
The Russians, however, having rallied behind their baggage waggons, made 
so strong and regular a fire upon the enemy, that it was ju&ed impracticable 
to dislo^e them, after two terrible attacks, in which the Turks lost a great 
number of men. In order to avoid the hazard of a third attempt, the grand 
vizier determined to reduce the czar and his exhausted army by famine. This 
was the must prudent measure he could have adopted. The Russians were 
not onl]r destitute of fbl^e and provisions, but even of the means of quench- 
ing their thirst. IS’omthstanding their vicinity to the river Prutib, they 
were in great wa^ pf water ; a bodv of Turks, on the opposite bank, j^ard- 
iog, by a continual discharge of artillery, that precious necessary of 
In this desperate Extremity, when the loss of his arm^ seemed the least 
evil that could befal him, the czar, on the approach of night, retired to his 
tent, in violent a^tation of mind ; giving positive orders that no person 
whatsoever should be admitted to disturb his privacy ~ to behold his exqui- 
site distress, or shake a great resolution he had taken of attempting, next 
morning, to force his way through the enemy with fixed bayonets. The 
czarina, Catharine, a Livonian captive of low condition, whom he had raised 
to the throne, and who accompanied him in this expedition, boldly exposing 
her person to evexy danger, thought proper to break through these orders. 
She ventured, for once, to disobey ; but not from a womanish weakness. Ca- 
tharine's mind alone rode out that storm of despair, in which the prospect of 
unavoidable death or slavery had sunk the whm camp. Enteri:^ the me- 
lancholy abode of her husband, and throwing herself at nis feet, she entreated 
the czar to permit her to offer, in his name, proposals of peace, to the grand 
vizier. Peter, after some hesitation, consentea. He signed a letter which 
she presented to h^ ; and the . czarina haviz^ made choice of an officer, on 
whose fidelity and talents she could depend ; accompanied her suit with a 
present, according to the custom of the east. 

Let the czar send to me his prime minister !'* said Baltagi, with the 
haughty air of a conqueror, " and J shall then consider what is to be done.” 
The vice-chancellor, SbafiSroff, immediately repaired to the Turkish camp, 
and a n^tiation took place. The gnma vizier at first demanded, that 
Peter, wiUi his whole army, should surrender prisoners of war. The vice- 
chano^or replied. That the Russians would perish to a man, sooner than 
sabmit to such di^onourable conditions; that his master's resolution was 


(1) Voltaire*! Hist. HtfuicH part ii. chap. i. Hist. Charles Xll. liv. v. 
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moment delay hie repeat, aware of the danger of intervening accidents; And 
“® was maeching off^ with drums beating and colours flyiniTo the kintf 
of Swedeirmyed impatient for the fight, and happy in the thoigS of havinS 
bia enemy m hia power. Poniatowaki met him with a dejectediountenmice. 
wd informed him o£ the peace. Inflamed with resentmenty Charles flew to* 
tto tent Of the grend vizier, and keenly reproached him with the treaty he 
iM ^Deluded. I have a right,” said Baltugi, with a c^m aspect, " to make 

eiuer peace or war. And our law commands us to grant peace to our ene- 
" jnies, w^n they implore our clemency.” « And does it command you.” 
subjoined Cnaelea in a haughty tone, “ to- stay the operations of war, by an 
unmeaning treaty, when you might impose the law of the conqueror ? Did 
‘ not fortune ^ord you an opportunity of leading the ozar in chains to Con- 
“ stantmople . The grand vizier, thus pressed, replied, with an Hiiperioutf 
trown. And who would have governed his empire in his absence? It is not 
proper that all crowned beads should leave their dominions !” Chnrleu 
made answer only by a sarcastic smile. Swelling with indignation^ he threw 
himself upon a sefa, and darting on all around him a look of dizain, he 
stretched out his leg, and entangOrng his spur in Baltagi's robe; purposely 
tore It. The grand vizier took no notice of this inteetic insult, which ha 
seemed to consider, as an accident ; and the king of Sweden, farther mortified 
by that magnanimous neglect, sprung up, mounted his hme, and returned 
with a sorrowful heart to Bender .(S) 

Mtagi Mahomet, however, was soon made sensibie of his error, in not 
pacing more attention to the claims of Charles XII. For although the gr^ 
seignior whS so well pleased with the treaty concluded with the Czar, when 
Me news first reached Con8tantmo]de> that he ordered public rqOioingB to 
^ held for a whole week, Ponktowski and the other agents of Charles soon* 
found means to persuade him, that his interests bad been betrayed. The 

g rand vizier was disnaoed. But the mkiistier who succeeded B^tugi in that 
ijfh oflioe was yet less disposed to favour' the views of the king or Sweden. 
His libe^ allowance^ of five hundred crowns a-day, beside a profusion of 
eve^ thing necessary for his taUe, wbs withdrawn, in consequence of his 
mtri^es. All his attempts to kindle a new war between the Turks and 
^ssians proved inefibetuu ; and the Divan, wearied out With his pcrpetiial 
itnportumties, came to a resolution to send him hack, not witJi a numerous 
Briny, as a king whose cause the sultmi meant to abet, but' as a troublesome 
furtive whom be wanted to dismiss, attended by a sufficient guard. 

To that purport Achmet III. sent Charles a letter ; in whidi, after styling 
mm the meH powerful mnonp the hinpe who worehip Jewut, brilliant in mo- 
and at lover of honour md alory, he very positively retires his' depar- 
ture. ^ Though we had proposeci,” says* the sultan, "to marcli our victorious 
* army oMee more against toe czacr, we have fbund reason to change otir re« 

" aolutioh.: In order to avoid the just resentment which we had exp r eas e d 
* at hisi delayhig^to execute the treaty concluded' on the banks of the Pruth, 




hfitt. iZtfMiaN £mp. part. ii. chap. i. NisL Charles XII. liv. v. 
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^ |uid afterward renewed at our sublime porte, that prince haa surrendered 
^ into our hands the castle and city of Azoph ; and endeavouredj through 
'' the mediation of the ambassadors of England and Holland, our ancient 
“ allies, to cultivate a lasting peace with us. We have therefore granted his 
** request/ and delivered to his plenipotentiaries, who remain with us as hos- 

ta^, our impecial ratification, having first received his from their hands. 

You must, therefore, prepare to set out, under the protection of pruvi- 
'^dence, and with an honourable guard, on purpose to return to your- own 
'' dominions, taking care to pass through tnose of Poland in a peaceable 
** manner.''(l) 

Although this letter is sufiliciently explicit, it did not extinguish the hopes 
of the king of Sweden. He still fiattered himself that he should be able to 
involve the porte in a new war with Russia : and he had almost accomplished 
his aim. .He discovered that the czar had not yet withdrawn his troops from 
Poland. He made the sultan acquainted with that circumstance. The gtnud 
vizier was dism-aced, for neglecting to enforce the execution of so material 
an article in tne late treaty; and the Russian ambassador was again com- 
mit^ to the castle of the Seven Towers. This storm, however, was soon 
dissipated. The czar's plenipotentiaries, who had not yet left the porte, en- 
gaged that their master should withdraw his troops from Poland. The 
treate of peace was renewed ; and tlie king of Sweden was given to under- 
stand that he must immediately prepare for his departure. 

When the order of the porte was communicated to Charles, by the bashaw 
of Bender, he replied, that he could not set out on his journey until he had 
received money to pay his debts. The bashaw asked, how much would be 
necessary. The king, at a venture, said a thousand purses. The bashaw 
acquainted the porte with this request ; and the sultan, instead of a thousand, 
granted twelve nundred purses. Our imperial munificence," says he, in a 
letter to the bashaw, hath granted a thousand purses to the king of Swe- 
den, which shall be sent to Bender, under the care and conduct (u the most 
illustrious Mehemet Bashaw, to remain in your custodff until the departure 
of the Swedish monarch ; and then be given him, together with two hun- 
^^dred purse| j[iore, as a mark of our imperial liberality, above what he 
demands^^ 

Notwith^^lling the strictness of these orders, Grothusen, the king of 
Sweden's seeretar^r, found means to get the monev from the bashaw before 
the departure of his master, under pretence of malcing the necessary prepa- 
rations for his journey ; and a few j||y8 after, in order to procure father 
delay, Charles demanded another thfiyini purses. Confounded at this re- 
quest, the bashaw stood for a monMpPT speecnless, and was observed to drop 
a tear. 1 shall lose my head," “ for having obliged your majes- 

** ty !" and took his leave with >^||plrnwful countenance. He wrote, how- 
ever, to the porte in hu own vindij^tten ; protesting that he did not deliver 
the twdve hundred pur^, but l^n a solemn promise from the king of 
Sweden's minister/ that his master would instantly depart. 

The baahaw'i jmuse was sustained. The displeasure of Achmet fell 
wholly Having convoked an extraordinary Divan, he spoke 

to the l'<’uowi|jj|K|port, his eyeeHasking with indication : '' I hardly ever 
knew the kingw^eden, except by his defeat at Pultowa, and the request 
he made to me m in asylum in my dominions. I have not, 1 believe, any 
•• n^ of his assistuce, or any cause to love or to fear him. Nevertheless 
** without being influenced by any other motive than the hospitality of a 
Mussulman, directed by my natural generosity, which sheds the aew of 
beneficence upon the ^eat as well as the smidl, upon strangers qs well as 
V my own subjects, 1 have received, protected, and maintmnd himself, his 
ministers, ofi&cers, and soldiers, according to the dignity of a king; and for 
the space of three years and a half, nave never with-held my hand 
** from loading him witn favours. 1 have granted him a considerable guard 


(\) Voltsirt, Ni$t, Ch, XU. liT.vi. 
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to conduct him back to his own kinj^om. He asked a thousand purses to 
** pay some debts^ though 1 defray aU his expenses : instead of a toousand, 

• •' 1 granted him twelve hundred purses ; and having received these, he yet 
** reiuBes to depart, until he shall obtain a thousand more, and a stronger 
^ guard, although that already appointed is fully sufficient. ] therefore ask 
you, whether it will be a breach of the laws of hospitality to send away this 
'' prin^? and whether foreign powers can reasonably tax me with cruelty 
" and injustice, if I sliould be under the necessity of using force to compel 
“ him to depart."(l) 

AU the members of the Divan answered. That such a conduct would be 
consistent with the strictest rules of justice. An order to that effect was 
accordingly sent to the bashaw of Bender, who immediately waited upon the 
king of Sw^en, and made him acquainted with it. “ Obey your master, if 
you dare !** said Charles, “ and leave my presence instantly. ' The bashaw 
did not need this insult to animate him to his duty. He coolly prepared to 
execute the commands of his sovereign ; and Charles, in spite of the earnest 
entreaties of his friends and servants, resolved, with three hundred Swedes, 
to oppose an army of Turks and Tartars, having ordered regular entrench- 
ments to be thrown up for that purpose. After some hesitation, occasioned 
W the uncommon nature of the service, the word of command was given. 
The Turks marched up to the Swedish fortifications, the Tartars being al- 
ready waiting for them, and the cannon began to play. The little camp was 
ipstantly forced, and the whole three hundred Swedes made prisoners. 

Charles, who was then on horseback, between the camp and his house, 
took refuge in the latter, attended by a few general officers and domestics. 
With these, he fired from the windows upon the Turks and Tartars ; killed 
about two hundred of them, and bravely maintained his post, till tlie house 
was all in flames, and one half of the room fell in. In this extremity, a cen- 
tinel, named Rosen, had the presence of mind to observe, that the chancery 
house, which was only about fifty yards distant, hud a stone roof, and was 
proof against fire ; that they ought to sally forth, take possession of that 
house, and defend themselves to the last extremity. There is a true 
Sw^e !” cried Charles, rushing out, like a madman, at tha head of a few 
desperadoes. The Turks at first recoiled, from respect to tha^tierson of the 
king ; but suddenly recollecting their orders, they surroundea the Swedes, 
and Charles was made prisoner, together with all. his attendants. Being in 


'hold of his legs, and others of his arms, he was carried in that manner to the 
bashaw's quarter6.(2) 

The bashaw gave Charles his own. apartments, and ordered him to be 
served as a king, but not without taking the precaution to plant a guard of 
janizaries at the chamber door. Next day he was conducted tow'ard Adria- 
nople, as a prisoner in a chariot covered with scarlet. On his way he was 
inrormed by the baron Fabricius, ambassador from the duke of Holstein, that 
he was not the only Christian monarch that wq^ a prisoner in the hands of 
the Turks ; that his friend Stanislaus,' having come to shore his fortunes, had 
been taken into custody, and was only a few miles distant, under a guard of 
soldiers, who were conducting him to Bender. " Run to him,_ my dear Fa- 
" bricius !” cried Charles, — “desire him never to make peace with Aun^s^s, 
" and assure him that our affairs will soon take a more flattering turn. Fa- 
briciuB hastened to execute his commission, attended by a janizary ; having 
first obtained leave from the bashaw, who in person commanded the 

So entirely was the king of Sweden wedded to his own opinions, ^ that al- 
though abandoned all the world, stript of great part of his domuimns, a 
fugitive among the Turks, whose liberality he h^ aoused, and now led cbi^ 
tiv^, without knowing whi£her he was to be carried, he Btill reckoned on the 


(U Voltftire, //ut. Ch. XII. liv. 
Voltaire, ubi lap. 
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fisveun of fortune,, and hoped the Ottoman court would send him home at 
the head of an huadred thousand men ! — This idea continued to occupy him 
during tiie whole time of his confinement. He was at first cornmUt^ to 
the ome of Demirtash, in the neighbourhood of Adrianople ; but afterward 
allowed to reside at Demotica, a little town about six leases distant from 
that city, and near the famous river Hebrus, now called Merizsa. There he 
renewed his intrigues^ and a French adventurer, counterfeiting madness, 
had the boldness to present, in his name, a memorial to the grand seignor. 
In that memorial the imaginary wron^ of Charles were set forth in the 
strongest terms, and the ministers of the Porte accused of extorting from 
the Sultan an order, in direct violation of the laws of nations, as wen as of 
the hospitality of a Mussulman — an order in itself utterly unworthy of a 
great emperor, to attack, with twenty thousand men, a sovereign who had 
none but his domestics to defend him, and who relied upon the sacred word 
of the sublime Ai^met. 

In consequence of this intrigue, as was suuposed, a sudden change took 
})lHce in the seraglio. The Mufti was deposea ; the khan of Tartarv, who 
de^nds upon the grand seignior, was banished to Rhodes, and the bashaw 
of Bender confined in one of the islands of the Archipelago. One vizier was 
disgraced and another strangled. But these changes in the ministry of the 
Porte, produced none in the condition of the king of Sweden, who still re- 
mained a prisoner at Demotica ; and, lest the Turks should not pay him 
the respect due to his royal person, or obli^ him to condescend to any thing 
beneath his dignity, he resolved to keep his bed, during his captivity, under 
pretence of sickness. This resolution he kept for ten month8.(l) 

While the naturally active and indefatigable Charles, who held in con- 
tempt all effeminate indulgencies, and had set even the elements themselves 
at defiance, was wasting, from caprice, his time and his constitution in bed, or 
harrassing his mind with fruitless intrigues, the northern princes, who had 
formerly trembled at .his name, and whom he might still, by a different con- 
duct, have made tremble, were dismembering his dominions. General Steen- 
bock, who had distinguiabed himself by driving the Danes out of Schonen, 
and defeating their best troops with an inferior number of Swedish militia, 
defended Pomerania, Bremen, and all his master's possessions in Germany, 
as long as possible. But he could not prevent the combined army of Danes 
and Saxons from besieging Stade ; a place of great strength and importance, 
situated on the banks of the Elbe, in the duchy of Bremen. The town was 
bombarded or reduced to ashes, and the garrison obliged to surrender, be- 
foTH Steenbock could come to their assistance. 

The Swedish general, however, with twelve thousand men, pursued the 
enemy, though twice his number, and overtook them at a place called Gades> 
bush, in the duchy of Mecklenburg, in December 1719. He was separated 
from them, when ne first came in sight, by a morass. The Danes and Saxons, 
who did not decline the combat, were so posted as to have this morass in 
front, and a wood in the rear. They had the advantage of numbers and situa- 
tion ; yet Steenbock, notwithstanding these adverse circumstances, passed 
the morass at the head of his tromps, and began one of the most furious and 
bloody battles that ever happetiiV'betweeii toe rival nations of the North. 
After .a demerate conflict of three hours the Danes and Saxons were totally 
rented, and driven off the field with great slaughter. 

But Steenbock stained the honour of his victory, by burning the flourishins^ 
though defenceless, town of Altena, belonging to tne king of Denmark. In 
consequence of that severity, many thousands of the inhabitants perished of 
hunger and cold. All Germany exclaimed against so sho<^ing an insult on 
humanity ; and the ministers of Poland and Denmark wrote to the Bijredish 
general, reproaching him with an act of cruelty committed without'necessity, 
and which could not fail to awaken the vengeance of Heaven and eairth 

r * net him, Thq enlightened but unfeeling Goto replied. That he never 
lid have exercised such rigour, had it not been witn a view to teachHhe 


( 1 ) Char, Xll. )iv. vii. 
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eumiea of tp wpect the lavi of natioiu, and not to make war. for 

the fotufo. take bartoiana. They had not only, he observed, laid waate the 
beautiful pMvincO^ Ifomerania, but sold near an hundred thousand of its 
inhabitants to the Turks ; and the torches whice had laid Alt.., §„ ..1.^1, 
he amraed, were no more’ than a juat retaliation for the red-hot bullets, 
whidi had wrapt in flames the more valuable cHy of Btade.(l) > 

Had the king' of Sweden appeared in Pomerania, while subjects car- 
ried on the war with such implacable resentment, and even with success, 
against their luimeroua enemies, be might perhaps have retrieved his ruin- 
ous fortune. His troops, thoi^h so widely separated from his person, were 
still animated by his spirit. Biit the absence of a pnnce is always preju- 
dicial to his affairs, and more especially prevents his generals from miJcing 
a proper use of their victories. Steenbock 1 ^, almost instantly, the fruits 
of his valour and conduct ; which, at a happier ciisis, would have been per- 
manent conquests. Thmigh victorious, be could not prevent the junction of 
the Russians, Danes, and Saxons, who obliged him to seek ati asylum for 
himself and his gallant army in Toningen, a fortress in the duchy of 
Holstein. 

That duchy was then subjected to the most cruel ravages of any part of 
the North. The young duke of Holstein, nephew of Charles XII. and pre- 
sumptive heir to the crown of Sweden, was the natural enemy of the king of 
Denmark, who had endeavoured to atrip his father of his dominions, to 
crush himself in the very cradle. The bishop of Lubedc, one of his father's 
brothers, and administrator of the dominions of this unfortunate ward, now 
beheld himself in a very critical situation. His own territories were already 
exhausted by continual ountributions ; the Swedish army claimed his pro- 
tection ; and the forces of Russia, Denmark, and Saxony, threatened the 
duteby of Holstein with immediate desolation. But that danger was seem- 
ingly removed by the address of the famous baron de Goerts, who wholly 
governed the bishop, and was the most artful and enterprising man of his 
time ; endowed with a genius amazingly penetrating, and fruitful in every 


resource. 

Goertz had a private conference with general Steenbock, at which he pro- 
mised to deliver up to him the fortress of Toningen, without exposing the 
bishop-administrator, his master, to any inconveniency : and he gave, at the 
same time, the strongest assurances to the king of Denmark, that he would 
defend the place to the utmost. The governor accordingly refused to open 
the gates ; out the Swedes were admitted partly within the walls, and partly 
under the cannon of the town, in conse(|uence of a pretended order from the 
young duke, who was yet a minor. This indulgence, however, procured by 
so much ingenious deceit, proved of little use tb the brave Steenbock, who 
was soon obliged to surrender himself prisoner of war, together with his 
whole anny.(2) 

The territories of Holstein now remained ut the mercy of the incensed 
conquerors. The young duke became the object of the king of Denmark s 
vengeance, and was doomed to pay fbr the abuse which Goertz had made of 
his name. Finding bis original project thus rendered abortive, the baron 
formed a scheme for establishing a neutrality iiL the Swedish^ provinces in 
Germany. With this view, he privately entered into a negotiation, and at 
the same time, with the several princes, who had set up claims to any part 
of the territories of Charles XII, all which, the kingdom of Sweden excepted, 
were ready to become the property of those who wanted to share them. 
Night and day he continued passing from one province to another. He en- 
gaged the governor of Bremen and Verden to put those two duchies into the 
nonda of the elector of Hanover, by way of sequestration, in order to prevent 
the Danes from taking possession of them for themselves ; and he prev^M 
with the king of Prussia to accept, in conjunction with the duke of Hoi'* 


ff) CA«r. Xll. liv. vii. 

(t) Hitf. <itf ik€ Riurian Emp. part ii. ebsp. iv. 
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the sequestration of Stetin^ which was in danger of fallinir a prew 
^ th^wussianB. ^ 

In the mean time the czar was pushing his conquests in Finland Having, 
made a descent at Elsingford the most southern part of that cold and harrelt 
region;^ he ordered a feigned attack to be made on one side of the harbdfiir^ 
while he landed his troops on the other, and took possession of the 
He afterward made himself master of Abo, Borgo, and the whole coast ; de- 
feated the Swedes near Tavestius, a post which commanded the Gulph of 
Bothnia ; penetrated as.far as Vaza, and reduced every fortress in the coun- 
try. Nor were the conquests of Peter confined to the land. He gained a 
complete victory over the Swedes by sea, and made himself master of the 
island of OelaiiiL 

These successes, but more especially his naval victoir, furnished the czar 
with anew occasion of triumpL He entered Petersburg, as he formerly 
had Moscow, in procession, under a magnificent arch, decorated with the 
insignia of his conquests. After that pompous ceremony, which filled every 
heart with joy, and inspired every mind with emulation, Peter delivered a 
speech worthy of the founder of a great empire. ** Countrymen and friends," 
said he, is there one among you who could have thought, twenty years 
ago, that he should fight under me upon the Baltic, in Mips built by our- 
" selves ? or that we should establish settlements in those countries now 
conquered by our valour and perseverance ?— Greece is said to have been 
'' the birth place of the arts and sciences. They afterward took up their 
** abode in Italy ; whence they have spread themselves, at different times, 
over every part of Europe. It is at last our turn to call them ours, if 
you will second my desi^s, by joining study to obedience. The arts and 
** sciences circulate through this globe, like the blood in the human body ; 

and perhaps they may establish their empire among us, in their return 
** back to Greece, their native country. I dare even venture to flatter my~ 
** self, that we one day put the nations most highly civilized to the 
** blu^, by our polished manners and illustrious labourB."(l) 

During these important transactions, so fatal to the power and the glory 
of Sweden, Charles continued to keep his bed at Demotica. Meanwhile the 
regency at Stockholm, driven to despair by the desperate situation of their 
affairs, and the absence of their sovereign, who seemed to have utterly 
abandoned his dominions, had come to a resolution no more to consult him 
ill re^rd to their procee^ngs. And the senate went in a body to the prin- 
cess Ulrica Eleonora, the king's sister, and entreated her to take the go- 
vernment into her own hands, until the return of her brother, ^e agreed 
to the proposal ; hut finding that their purpose was to force her to moke 
peace with Russia and Denmark, a measure to which she knew her brother 
would never consent, on disadvantageous terms, she resigned the regency, 
and wrote a full Md circumstantial account of the whole matter to the king. 

Roused from his affected sickness, by what he considered as a treasoname 
attempt upon his authority, and now despairing of being able to make the 
Porte take arms in his favour, Charles signified to the grand vizier his de- 
sire of returning, through Germany, to his own dominTons. The Turkish 
minister neglected nothing whicl|jp^ht facilitate that event. In the mean 
time the king of Sweden, whose fttlkciples were perfectly despotic, wrote to 
the senate, that if they pretended to assume the reins of government, he 
would send them one of his boots, from which they should receive their or- 
ders 1— and ^1 things being prepared for his departure, he set out with a 
convoy consisting of sixty loMea waggons, and three hundred horse. 

On nis approach to thq frontiers of Germany, the Swedish monarch Iiad 
the satisf^ion to learn, that the emperor had given orders he Should be 
receivod, in every part of the Imperial dominions, with the respect due to 
his rank. But Chwles had no inclination to bear the fatigue of so mudi 
pomp and ceremony. He therefore took leave of his Tu^ish convoy, as 


(1) Hitt, qf the Emp, part ii. chap. v. 
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seon aa he arnVed at Taiwwitz, on the confines of Transylvania; hkd aa-^ 
sembliopr fcis attendante, desired them to nve themselves no farther concern 
about him, but to proceed with all expedition to Stralsund in Pomerania. 
The kinff himself, in disguise, attended only by two oflicers, arrived dt that 
place, after makinfjr the tour of Germany. And without considering the 
wretched state of his affiurs, he immediately dispatched orders to his ge« 
nerals, to rhnew the war against all his enemies with fresh vigour. ( 1 ) 

The approach of winter, nowever, prevented any military operations being 
prosecuted until the spring. Meanwhile the king of Sweden was employ^ 
in recruiting his armies : and in order to streng&en his interest, he gave 
his only surviving sister, Ulrica Eleanora, in marriage to Frederic prince of 
Hesse Cassel, who had distinguished himself in the Imperial service in the 
Low Countries, and was esteemed a good general. But Charles, on the 
opening of the campaign, was surrouniM by such a multitude of enemies, 
that vmour or conduct, without a greater force, could be of little service. 
The German troops of the elector of Hanover, now king of Great Britain, 
tog:ether with those of Denmark, invested the strong town of Wismar, 
while the combined arnip of Prussians, Danes, and Saxons, marched toward 
Stralsund, to form the sieg[e of that important place. The czar was at the 
same time in the Baltic, with twenty ships of war, and an hundred and fifty 
transports, cariying thirty thousand men. He threatened a descent upon 
Sweden ; and all that kingdom was in arms, expecting every moment an 
invasion. 


Stralsund, the strongest place in Pomerania, is situated between the Bal- 
tic Sea and the lake of Franken, near the Straits of Gella. It is inaccessible 
by land, unless by a narrow causeway, guarded by a citadel, and by other 
fortifications which were thought impregnable. It was defended by a body 
of t\jrelve thousand men, commanded by Charles XII. ill person, and be- 
siege by the kings of Prussia and Denmark, assisted by the gallant prince of 
Anhalt, with an army three times the number of the Swedes. The allies were 
animated by a love of glory and .of conquest ; the Swedes by despair, and 
the presence of their warlike king. Unfortunately, however, for the'*’ latter, 
it was discovered that the sea, which, on one side, secured the Swedish en- 


trenchments, was at times fordable. 


In conscience of this discovery, the Swedes were unexpectedly attacked 
at night. While one body of the besiegers advanced uj^n the causeway 
that led to the citadel, another entered the ebbing tide, and penetrated by 
the shore into the Swedish camp, before their approach was so much as 
suspected. The Swedes thus surorised, and assailed both in flank and rear, 
were incapable of resistance. After a terrible slaughter, they were obliged 
to abandon their entrenchments : to evacuate the citadel, and take refuge 
in the town, against which their own cannon were now pointed by the ene- 
my, who henceforth pushed the siege with unremitting vigour.r9^ 

In order to deprive the king of Sweden and his little army oi all succours, 
or of even the possibility of qscape, the allies had begun their operations 
with chasing the Swedish fleet from the coast of Pomerania, and taking 
possession of the isle of Usedom, which mscte a gallant defence. Thev now 
resolved to make themselves masters of this ime of Rugen, opposite Stralsund, 
and which serves as a bulwark to the place. Though sensible of the im- 
portance of Rugen, and of the designs oi the enemy, Charles was not able to 


place in it a sufficient garrison. Twenty thousand men, under the prince of 
Anhalt, were landed in that iriand, without any loss. The king oi Sweden 
hastened to its relief, the same day, with four thousfmd choice troops. 

Putting himself at the head of this small body, ^d observing the most 
profound silence, Charlra advanced at midnight amnst the invaders. ^ But. 
he did not find them unprepared. The prince of Anhalt, aware what incre- 


^ (I) Hist. CharUsXIl. lir. vii. •* These psrticuUn.*' saye Voltaire, ‘‘which are lo coa- 
•itaent with the character of Charles XII. were first communi^ed to me by M. Fa- 
bricius. and afterward confirmed to me by count Crojssy, amMNaaor from toe re- 
* gent of France to the king of Sweden." Id. Ibid. 

Ct) Hitt. Chariu XII. lib. viii. Mem. de Brandenburgs tom. u. 
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dfbtB'tliiligs ^ unfortunate monarcli wau'‘e 8 pab 1 o of attein|i^^ bad .or«>. 
dered a deep ftme to.be unik aa soon at he4eiMied^Aad4^ wi^ ehe- 
Ttux da- fidae: Tba king of Sweden, who mardiad on lbot>^jH«nid, in haial, 
waenof therefore a littile turprited, when pkiokiiig.np tome ^ rthe elmtaiiat 
d<B fHaoi hd ditoovered a ditdi. He wannot, lioweveiv-fUaDonfierted. Having 
instantly formed hit resolution, he leuped inter theiMey adbtfpani^ tM 
boldest of his men, and attempted to ^dnthe eneaiy^:eaai|^ <> 

The impetuosity of the assault threw' ^tha. an4 PriliitMni et dr|t ki- 

te some eonfusion. But the ednteat wda onee^, -Aiit^aii; atl^ 
minutea, the Swedes werO repuked, and ohugod to repaea the 
prince of Anhalt pursued them into the plaiti. Tfam the battle wanxenawon 
with incred^e fuiy, and victory ohstinatiiiy dispiited;. kntil. pharles^Hdd 
seen his secretary, Grothusen, fall dead at ms fee^^; the^neridiiy JDdrdQff 
and Daring, killed in his nght, and thd greater part of his brawn troooe, odt 
to pieces. He himself wawwoonded ; and being put on horseback* ^ Po- 
niatowski, who had saved Ilia life at Pultowa, and shared hiamisfortiinos in 
Turkey, he was obliged to make the best of his way to the 'B^oOaet^* and 
abandon Rugen to itrflite.(l) ' « • 4 ^ . / 

Stralsun^ ims now reduced to the last extremity. , The be^sgerp, were er- 
rived at the coUnterBcaTp> and had akeady begun to throw' 
the principal ditch. The 'hembe fell as ehick as hail upon. .CKellDiiBee, dnd 
hidf the town Was reduced to ashes. Charles, however, ttill ^eeoBrjred hia 
firmness of mind. One day, as he was dictating some letters, a bomb burst- 
ing In the neighbourhood of his apartment, his secretary 4 ropped hip pen. 

What is the matter?" said the king, with- a degree^ of chagrin, m if 
ashamed that any one belonging to him should be capable of fear. " The 
^'bombl" sighea the intimida^ scrilm, unable to utter another :word. 
Write on i" cried Charles, with an air of indiference ; what rdrtion 
has the bomb to the letter that I am dictating But he was aeon .ohAfod 
to adttiit less heroic ideas. After two desperate attacks, during which the 
king of Sweden fought amdng his grenafuers^ like a private malr,^ Ae be- 
siegers made themsrives masters of the homworl^ The grand assam t was 
every moment expected, and Charles was determined to sustain it ; but the 
danger of falling into ^e hands of bis enemies, and being k second time 
finm prisoner mm his c^stinacy, induced him to listen to ^0 entreaties of 
his friends, and quit a place whi^ be was Up longfr aide l;e, ^end. He 
.accordingly embtxked in a nmill vessd^ that fortunately in ^ har- 
bour ; an^ by favour of the night, passing ssfiriy, through the Danish 
reach^ one of his own ships> whi^ landed him in SwedeD.Cfi) Strqlaund 
surrendered next day. ^ 

The kii4ro^ Sweden not choosing to visit bm capital in kis present unfoiv 
tunate cireuinetances, passed the wintec at Carlaciioon ; from whirii he had 
set out, in a very different condition, dfter fifteen’*years In^fiire, animated 
with all the high hopes of a youthful heiro^ready to give law tp the North, 
and. who fiattSM hnisrif with nothing le^ the coMuest of tfaa world. 

Those hopes ought now to hai^^en modeiw^ But Charles had no$ yet 
lenned to profit by adnersitiiu^Bi. unhappily for his sulijeets, he fquiuC in 
l^ distress, a minister who j^^Hpdhis mort extravagsat pndeels,. and 
even suggested new sohsinos 9i|PHtion* This was the brnn dp Gds^^ 
whom 1 have aknai^ had occasion to mention, and who, from a c n n g e nitf t y 
of ideas, becamo wi particulaK iavourito el the kingofSareden^afterJtdsre- 
tum to his own dominions. Tosudi aking and sudi a miiij|iits^ im|tiipg 
seemed impossibkv When all Europe expected tbi^ Swdfen. wow^t'oa in- 
vaM, ana even overAnn by her numberless enemies, Chei^jpqiij^Oiker 
' iistw Norway, and niada bfeuelf muater of Christiana.. JBut the 
fence oC|im 4tadel ot FMeticahell^.the WBnt>of provifione, and the^mjpracii 
of a Denisn ar my, obliged him to abandon Us conquest. ^ ^ 

the only town thaf remained to Chwlss on the 

<1) ffut. dhat, iffT tir. THi< Mem dt Bfunriwetburg^ tm, iu . 

C 2 ) Id. ibid.* 
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frootiM of flurrendered to the Duties end Prlieeians ; who^ 
jealpul of RiuMuib^ would not pllow them so much as to be present at the 
^ 0 ge; Of 'tirid joslouajr, whieh alienated the czar’s mind from the cause of 
the.«eiifeder 6 te^e|id perh^ prev^ted the ruin of Sweden, GeeAz took 
advaiRage* ^eV^ture^ to advise his master to purchase a peace from 
Russia ititijn&ting, that the forces of Charles and Peter, when 

united^ WouM'Waw tVLBtpil^e terror into aU Europe. Nor did he conceal 
the saecMoes tteceftsa^to Iw made, in order to procure such an union. He 
d^ired that, dliii^usted as tbafczar was with his allies, there would be a ne- 
eessi^ hf giviilg^ilp to hkn many of the provinces to the east and north of 
the Baltid. And. he entrehted the. king to consider, that, by relinquishing 
those provinceh, alreedyin the possession of Peter, and which be himself was 
iri no condition tb recover, «lie might lay the foundation of his future great- 
ness. (JL) . leased with this mighty project, without building upon it, Charles 
furni^ed his minister with full power to treat with the czar, or any other 
prince with whoni he should think proper to negotiate. 

Goerta' afcoordirigly, by himself or his agents, secretly entered into nego- 
tiations, which he conducted at the same time with the heads of the English 
JacobiteSi and with the courts of Petersburg and Madrid. Alberoni, the 
Spanikr minister, a man of the most boundless ambition, and in genius not 
inferior 'to the northern statesman, had resolved to place the Pretender on 
the throne of Groat Britain; and the duke of Oimiond, whose zeal know no 
bounds, projected a marriage between that prince and Anna Petrowna, 
daughter of the czar. In consequence of these intrigues, count Gillemberg, 
the Swedish ambassador at the court of London, was taken into custody, 
and Goertz in Holland. They were set at liberty, however, after an impri- 
sonment of six mouths, and Goertz renewed his negotiations with the court 
of Russia. Peter proceeded cautiously ; but conferences were, at last, ap- 
poWted to lie held in the island of Oeland. And every thing seemed to pro- 
mise the conclusion of a treaty, which would probably have chMgM the 
ffU 5 e of affairs in Europe, when an unexpected event, fortunately for the re- 
pose of mankind, rendered abortive all the labours of the oaron de Goertz. 

This was the death of the king ofSweden. Having undertaken a j^nd 
oxp^ition into Norway, instead of attempting to recover any of ms fertile 
German provinces, he sat down before Fredericshall, m the month of De- 
cember, when tfie gro Ad was os bard as irpn, and the wld so intense, that 
the soldiers on duty freqdeiitly dropt down dead. In order to f 
he exposed himself to all the rigour of the climate, as well as to th^a 
of the siege : sleeping even in the open air, covered only with his cioOK . 
One night, as he was viewing thoin carrying on their 
light, he was killed by an half-pound ball, from a cannon loaded trith grape- 
sffot. Tliough he expired, withop^; a groan, the moment he ™ 

blow, he haal^ 8 ti^ctil^ely grasped the hilt of his sword, and w;tH found with 
his hand iii tkat position, s^rufy characteristic of his mind.( 2 } 

No prince pertops ever bW fewer weaknesMB, or posMMed su 
nwt. Silh so^w amiable qualities, as Utorles Xlf. of Sweden, ttipdly 
]uS%ut void of lenity; rouLticdlyMBfetblidH to consequences; pro- 


Vusc^y generous, without knowing 

cocyjiand chaste, without acquiring ^^ise of 

seems have been insensible to the charms ^ vjg 

pleasum of society, and but slightly acquainted with bopks ; » ^‘h m 
mann^i and a saWe in his reseniments ; resolute even ^ phjtinMy, m 
exoraue in irengean^, and inaccessible to sympathy, he hw httle to conci 
Hate our love or esteem. But his winderfufintrepidity an 
ohterprise, bis firmness under misfortune, hia contempt of d^er, and 
enthusiastic passion for glory, will ever command pur admiration. ^ 

TbeXSiTOarles wa^ innsidered as a sign^or a ^ 

arms. Ttw prtnoe of Hesse, who commanded under immefflateiy 




1) //iMt. CAar. XII. liv. viii. Mem,de BrandenburtSy tom. n. 
Ibid. , - 
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raised the sieife of Fredericshall, and led back the Swedes to their own 
country. Nor did the Danes attempt to molest them on their march. M) 
The first act of the senate of Sw^eii^ after being informed of the /ate of 
their socrereiga^ was to order the baron de Goertz to be arrested ; and a^ew 
crime was invented for his destruction. He was accused of having ** $lan* 
**^d€rowly misrepresented the nation to the king V* He had st least encou* 
raged the king in his ambitious projects^ which had brou^^ht the nation to 
the. verge of ruin. He had invented a number of oppressive taxes^ in order 
to support those projects ; and, when every other resource failed, he had ad- 
vised his master, to give to copper monev the value of silver ! an expedient 
productive of more misery than all the former. In resentment of these in*' 

i uries, Goertz, though found guilty of no legal crime, was condemned to lose 
lis head, and executed at the foot of the common gallows.(2) 

The Swedes having thus gratified their vengeance, at the expense of the 
reputation of a king, whose memory they still adore, proceeded to the regu- 
lation of their government. By a free and voluntary choico, the states of 
the kingdom elected Ulrica Eleanora, sister of Charles XII. for their queen. 
But they ohli^d her by a solemn act, to renounce all hereditary right to the 
crown, that she might hold it entirely by the suffrage of the people ; while 
she bound herself, by the most sacred oaths, never to attempt the re-esta- 
hliahment of arbitrary power. And sacrificing, soon after, the love of royalty 
to conjugal affection, sne relinquished the crown to her husband, the prince 
of Hesse, who was chosen by the states, and mounted the throne on the same 
conditions with his royal consort. 

The new government was no sooner established than the Swedes turned 
their views toward peace. It was accordingly brought about by different 
treaties. One with the king of Great Britain, as elector of Hanover, to 
whom the queen of Sweden agreed to cede the duchies of Bremen and Ygr- 
den, in consideration of a million of rix-doUars ; another with the king' of 
Prussia; who restored Stralsund and the isle of Rugen, and kept Stetin, with 
the isles ^f Usedom and WoUin ; and a third with the king of Denmark, who 
retained part of the duchy of Sleswick, conquered from the duke of Holstein, 
and gave up Wismar, on condition that the fortifications should not be re- 
built.(3) The war with Russia still continued ; but an English squadron 
being sent to the assistance of Sweden, the czar thought proper to recall his 
fleet, after committing the most terrible depredations on the coasts of that 
king^onh New negotiations were opened at Nystadt ; where a treaty of 
peace was, at last, concluded between the hostile crowns, by which the czar 
was left in possession of the provinces of Livonia, Esthonia, and Ingria, with 
part of Carelia and part of Finland. (4) 

Peter henceforth took the title of emperor, which was soon formally ac-* 
kiMwledged by all the European powers. He had now reached the highest 
point of liuman greatness ; but he was yet to receive an increase of ^ory. 
Persia being at mat time, as almost ever sin<g(|j^8tracted by civil wars, he 
marched to the assistance of the lawful prin^Bha Thames, (whose father 
had been murdered and throne seized by m usurper) every where cany- 
ing terror before him. ^4 in relnm for this seasonable support, as well as 
to procure his future protection, the new Sophi put him in possession of three 
provinces, bordering on the Caspian Sea, which composed the greater part 
of the ancient kin^^m of the Modes. 

But althou^ this extraordinary man deserves much praise as a wamor, 
and was hi^y successful as a conqueror, extending his dominions from the 
most southern limits of to Caspian, to the bottom of the Baltic Sea; though 
great in a military he was still greater in a civil capacity. As he hsA visiM 

(1) Mem. lU ‘Brandenburg, tom. ii. This appearance of harinonv hat led to a general 
belief, that the king of Sweden fell a sacrifice to the tufferingt of nit own tobjeclt, and 
the feari of hit eocmietg^He it taid to have been shot with a blunderbuss, bv one of the 
officers of bis army. J|||||b proof of such treason hath ever been produced | nor have 
any circumstances bffiHPered that can entitle it to historical credibility. 

6) Hitt. Char. XflasTviii. 
fa) CoHtin. Putrend. lib. vii. 

14) Treaty in Voltaire’s Hitt af the Rmtian Emp. vol. li 
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England and Holland^ in the early part of his reign^ to acquire a knowledge 
of the uaeiful airte, he made a journey into France, in 1717, in order to be- 
con^e . acquainted with those which are more immediately connected with 
ele^hnce. A number of ingenious artists, in every branch, allured by ^e 
prospect of advantage, followed him irom France, to settle in Russia. And, 
on bia return to Peter^urg, he established a board of trade, composed partly 
of natives and partly of forelniers, in order that justice might be impartially 
administered to all. One Frenchman began a manufactory of plate-glass 
for mirrors ; another set up a loom, for working rich tapestry, after the man- 
ner of the Gobelines ; and a third succeeded in the making of gold and silver 
lace : linen cloth was made at Moscow, equal in fineness to that of the Low 
Countries ; and the silks of Persia were manufactured at Petersburg in as 
great perfection as at Ispahan.(l) 

Nor was the attention of Peter, in a civil line, confined merely to arts and 
manufactures. He extended his views to all the departments of jroveru- 
ment, and to every beneficial improvement. A lieutenant-general of police, 
destined to preserve order from one end of the empire to the other, was now 
appointed. In consequence of this salutary institution, the large towns 
were freed from the nuisance of public beggars ; an uniformity of. weights 
and measures was established, and provision made for the ■ education of 
youth. The same wise policy regulated and new modelled the courts of law, 
while it corrected tlie abuses in religion. The great canal, which joins the 
Caspian Sea to the Baltic, by means of the WoTga, was finislied ; and engi- 
neers were sent to make the tour of the Russian empire, in order to furnish 
exact charts of it, that mankind might be made acquainted with the immen- 
sity of its extent. 

But Peter, after all his noble institutions, and his liberal attempts to civi- 
lize his people, was himself no better than an enlightened barbarian. Inven- 
tive, bold, active, and indefatigable, be was formed for succeeding in the 
most difficult undertakings, and for conceiving the most magnificent desi^s; 
but unfeeling, impatient, furious under the influence of passion, and a slave 
to his own arbitrary will, he was shamefully prodigal of the lives of his sub- 
jects, and never endeavoured to combine their ease or happiness with his 
glory and personal greatness. He seemed to consider them as made solely 
for his, not he for their, aggrandizement. His savage ferocity and despotic 
rigour turned itself even against his own blood. Alexis, his only son by his 
first wife, having led an abandoned course of life, and discovered an incli- 
nation to obstruct his favourite plan ol civilisation, he made him sign, in 
1718, a solemn renunciation of his right to the crown. And lest that deed 
should not prove sufficient to exclude the czarowitz from the succession, he 
assembled an extraordinary court, consisting ot the principid Russian nobi- 
lity and clergy, who condemned that unhappy, though seemingly w'eak and 
dissolute prince, to suffer death,— but without prescribing the manner in 
which it should be inflicted.(8) The event, how'ever, took place, and sud- 
denly. <* ' 

Alexis was seized with strong convulsions, and expired soon after the 
dreadful sentence was announoed to him ; Jl>ut wljether in consequence of the 
agony occasioned by Buch alarming intelligence, or by other mcMs, is un- 
certain.(3) We only know, that Peter then had, by his beloved Catharine, 
an infant.-son, who bore his own name, and whom he designed for his suc- 
cessor ; and aq the birth of this son had probably accelerated toe prose^- 
tion, and increased the severity of the proceedings against Alexis, whom ms 
father had before threatened to disinherit, it is not impossible but the men s 
of Catharine might hasten the death of the same prince, m order to save toe 
court from the odium of his public execution, and the emperor from the ex- 
cruciating r^ectiona that must have followed such an awful transaction. ^ 

A genueman, however, who was present on the occasion, strongly insi- 

To Voltaire, Jlui. qf tht Ruisian Eiup. vol. ii. 

(3) Voltaire'hax taken great pains to clear up this matter ; yet, afterall, he has left it 
doubtful, HitURuu, part ii. chap. s. 
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nuates that Alexis wad taken off bv a dose of poison, fuimiiDijBtered by ord6|r 
of his father.(i) And a writer of high authonty(9) affirms, that 4 m!| 
with his own hand, cut off the head of his son. But probability, aa watt IM 
the general character of Peter, forbid us to credit soch narratives. After 
having taken the trouble of bringing to a public trial his disobedient son, 
whom he could at a single nod have got pnvatcly dispatched ; after endea^ 
vouring to vindicate his conduct to the world, in an elaborate declaration, 
explaining his motives fur so doing, the czar was too wise to hazard the in- 
famy of being reputed an assassin. And had punishment, whether public or 
private, been inflicted on the czarowitz, by authority, it would have been 
avowed. The great, the imperious, the inexorable Peter, would have scorned 
to bide the rigour of his justice beneath the veil of an incidental distemper, 
or to fulfil the sentence of the law by a preparation of poison under the name 
of medicine. He surely meant to put a period to the life of Alexis ; but he 
was too magnanimous to execute as a cowardly murderer, what he could 
command as a sovereign and a judge. The life of that prince having been 
declared forfeited, the emperor had only to let fall the suspended blow. He 
had no new reproach to fear; all Europe being already acquainted with his 
purpose, and held in awful expectation of the event. 

The principal crime of which the ill-fated Alexis was convicted (for he 
was questioned even as to his private thoughts) was that of having wuhed 
for the death of his father! — If the eldest sons of kings uere all to he 
judged by this criterion, few palaces would lite free from blood. Another 
atrocious crime was, his having absconded and taken sliclter in the impeiiaJ 
dominions ; “ raising against us,'" says Peter, “ his father and his lord, iium- 
** berless calumnies and false reports, as if we did persecute him, and that 
even his life was not safe, if he continued with us.*'(3) That the feafs of 
the czarowitz were well founded, sufficiently appeared, when drawn from 
this ^ylum, on a |iromise of pardon, he was first compelled to relinquish lus 
righf to the succession, and afterward condemned to suffer death. 

It cannot be improper here to observe, 'I'liat although Peter hud long been 
dissatisfied with the conduct of his son Alexis, he never threatened to dis- 
inherit him, until he had a near prospect of issue by Catharine ; and, us his 
lii'st letter to the czarowitz containing such threat, is only dated a few days 
before she was delivered of a son, it seems very uuestionable, whether it 
was written before or after that event. Then, indeed, be spoke out. 1 am 
determined at last,*' says he, to signify to you my Anal purpose ; willing, 
however, to defer the execution of it for a time, to see ii you will reform. 
“ If not, know that 1 am resolved to deftrive^ou of the succession, as I would 
** Ipp off an useless branch." — “ We c-anuot in conscience," adds Peter in his 
Declaration, ** leave him after us the succession to the throne of 'Russia ; 
foreseeing that, by his vicious courses, he would entirely deutrojf the glory 
of our nation, and the 9af*;ty of our dominioua, which, through God's 
** vidence, we have acquired and ettablished by in.ceuant applicatifljn, causiji^ 
our people to be instructed in all sorts of civil and military seized. 
This, if impartially true, might be a sufficie^l reason for disinheritii^ a son 
and heir of empire, but not surety for putting him to death. That^neasure 
could only be ffictated by a tyrannical and je^os policy, in oyder^to prevent 
his disturbing the government under the legal successor. 

The death of the czarowitz, whatever might be its capse, was soon fol- 
lowed by that of youi^ Peter ; whom the emperor, on the renunciation of 
Alexis, had ordered his subjects, of aU ranks and conditions, to acknowledge 
as lawJTul heir to the crqwn, “ by oath before the holy alter, upon the holy 
Gospels, kissing the cross !" But C^harine contmued nevertheless to 
maintaia her ascendant over the violent temper and ungovernable spirit of 
her husbaad. That ascendant was truly extraordinary. One day, in the 
height of bis passion, and in order to display the omnipotence of ms power, 

(1) See the Peter Henry Bi uce, Esq. published in 1782. 

(i) Lamberti^ 

(3) Czar*$ Dcclaratioti. 
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Peter broke a magnificent mirror. “ See," said he, “ how with one etroke of 
“my hand 1 can, in a moment, reduce that glass to its original dust 
•“ True," replied CBtharine, coolly, “ you have destroyed the finest ornament 
“ of your palace ; but will the absence of that ornament improve the Jieautv 
“of the imperial mansion?" The czar’s eholer instantly subsided The 
very sound of her voice was sufficient to calm bis rage, when no other 'person 
durst approach him. ^ 

As a prelude to the eventual succession of the czarina, Peter himself, after 
his return from his Persian expedition, assisted perstmally at her solemn co- 
ronation. I'hat ceremony, the meaning of which was well understood, added 
great weight to the already respectable character of Catharine; so that, on 
the death of the emperor, in the beginning of the year 1725, slie quietly suc- 
ceeded to the throne, and reigned in a manner becoming: of the widow of 
Peter the Great.(l) 

The following lines, which are commonly quoted as part of the czar s 
epitaph, form a panegyric not unworthy of him ; 

“ Let Antiquity be dumb, 

Nor boast her Alexander or her CiESAn. 

How easy was victory 

** To Leaders who were followed by Heroes ! 

And whose Soldiers felt a noble Disdain 
At being thought less vigilant than their Generals ! 

;‘ButHE, 

“ Who in this Place first knew Rest, 

Found Subjects base and iniictive, 

Unwurlike, unlearned, untractable, 

Neither covetous of Fame nor fearless of Danger ; 

Creatures under the name of Men, 

But with Qualities rather brutal than rational ! 

Yet even These 

** He polished from their native lluggedness ; 

And breaking out, like a new Sun, 

To iUu minute the Minds of a People, 

“ J)iBi>elled their Night of Hereditary Darkness ; 

And, by the Force of his invincible Influence, 

“ Taught them to conquer, 

“ Even the Conquerors of Germany. 

Other Princes have commanded victorious armies ; 

“ Peter the Great created them.'* 

This panegyric would have been as just as it is elegant, had Peter not left 
the body of his people as he found them, in a state of the most abject servi- 
tude to the nobles, who are themselves every moment at the mercy of the 
capricious will of the sovereign. These evils^ which still in some measure 
remain, must be effectually eradicated, before the Russian empire can attain 
to any high degree of population, culture, or general civilisation. 


( 1 ) 1 am sensilfle that a less fHvoiirable accDuiit of llie latter years of Catharine has 
been given, by tome hte travellers ; but the towgiie of scandal is buiiy in every country, 
tad travellers are commonly atost iiiduttrious in collcctiuK defamatory anecdotes. 
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LETTER XXVI. 


General View of the Aj^airs of Europe , from the Death of Lewie XIV. lit 
1715, fo the Ueaih of the Emperor ^ Charlee VI. in 1740. 


The period on which we are now entering is happily distinguished by few 
great events, for neat events are generally connected with great calamities. 
The war, that had so long ravaged the finest part of Europe, had ceased at 
the peace of Utrecht, and discord seemed to have left the earth with the 
restless spirit of Lewis XIV. but a certain degree of agitation remained, like 
the rolling of the waves after a storm. 

The progress of the rebellion in Great Britain, against the authority of 
George I. and with a view of restoring the family of Stuart, I have already 
had occasion to trace. The speedy and fortunate suppression of that rebel- 
lion, as must ever be the case in all free governments, increased the influence 
of the crown. The Whig-ministry, no longer under any apprehensions from 
the encroachments of arbitrary power, and willing utterly to crush their po- 
litical enemies, without foreseeing the stab they were giving to public liberty, 
framed a bill for repealing the Triennial Act (lately thought essential, by 
their own party, to the freedom of the English constitution,) and for extend- 
ing iho duration oi parLiamente to the term of Seven Years. This bill, 
though warmly opposed by the Tories (who now, in contradiction to their 
principles, took tne popular side of all questions,) and by many independent 
and unprejudiced members of both houses, was carried by a great majority : 
and the king, by the uniform support of the Wliigs, who in their love of 
power forgot their republican maxims, found himself firmly seated on the 
British throne. 

The authority of the duke of Orleans, regent of France, during the mino* 
rity of Lewis XV. was yet less perfectly established. He had a powerful 
faction to struggle with ; and therefore judged it prudent to strengthen 
himself by alliances. But it will be proper, my dear Philip, before I enter 
into the particulars of those alliances, to turn your eye, for a moment, toward 
another quarter of Europe. 

The Turks, who are far from being profound politicians, happily remained 
quiet while the Christian princes were most deeply embroiled among them- 
selves; but no sooner was the general peace concluded, than Achmet HI. 
commenced hostilities against the Venetians, and made himself master of the 
Morea, or ancient Peloponnesus. The emperor Charles VI. as guarantee of 
the treaty of Carlowitz, by which this territory had been assigned to the re- 
public of Venice, was bound, in honour, to declare war against the Turks 
for infrin^ng it : — and the pope, alarmed at the progress of the Infidels, 
urged his Imperial Majesty to stand forth in defence of Chrirtendom. Charles 
accordingly assembled a powerful army, under the celebrated prince fW jj b ne ; 
who passed the Danube, and defeated the grand vizier Ali, at Pe^^fi^vadin. 
The year following the same general undertook the siege of Belgrah.' The 
Turks advanced to its relief, and besieged him in his camp. His danger was 
imminent : but military skill and disciplined valour triumphed over num- 
bers and savage ferocity. He sallied out of his entrenchments ; and, fallii^ 
suddenly upon the enemjr, routed them with great slaughter, and took their 
cannon, baggage, and every thing belonging to their camp. Belgrade sur- 
render^ immediately after. 

Th4 consequence of these two victories was the peace of Fassarowitz, by 
whic^ the Porte ceded to the emperor Belgrade and ^ the Baniiat of Temes- 
waer. But the Venetians, on whose account the war had been undertaken, 
did not recover the^ possessions in Greece : the Morea was left, and stfll 
remains in thq hands m the Turks. 

What time the arms of the emperor were employed against the Infidels, a 
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MW enemy was Minp up against him in Christendom, and even from the 
bosom of the Cathokc church. Philip V. of Soain havin„ w £? a ? 
queen ^voy. had ma^ in 

sumptive heirm to the duties of Parma, Placentk, and Tu 8 .»r^tf^ 
Ae temtones belonmng to them. This marriage, which not a littJe alarmed 
the emperor, was .fkic^y brought about by^e intrigues of Altewn™^ 
It^n pn~t, and a native of Piacenza, who soon ro^ the higheSour 
at the Murt of Madrid and wm honoured by the pope with a cardinal'rhnt 
fhe prm^ Ursini, who had long directed all thin^in Spain, and who it 
IS smd, might have shared the throne, bad she not hoped to govern more a^ 
Mlutdy, and leM invidiously, by means of another, was now ordered to quit 
the kingdom. The new queen, who was a woman of spirit, governed alrae 
5 S)i^n*o{ governed the queen, by flattering her 

The bold, rather than correct, or illuminated genius of that minister, made 
him form the most eatr^rdmary projects. The principal as weU as most ra- 
tional of these, though in itself sufficiently romantic, was to recover all the 
temtones that Spam had ceded at the peace of Utrecht, but more especiaUy 
her Itahan dominions. This idea seems to have occupied the mind of Albe- 
roni when he negotiated the marriage of PhiHp V. with the princess of 
whose interest in Italy was great, and for whose offepring those spe- 
culative conquests were designed, as all hopes of their succeeding to the 
Spanish monarchy were cut off by the children of the first bed. In order to 
enable him to execute that ambitious project, which was highly flattering to 
the queen, he laboured indefatigably, and with no small degree of success, 
to put the Spanish finances on a respectable footing, while he new-modelled 
and greatly augmented both the army and navy. 

Alberoni, however, did not rely merely on the resources of Spain for the 
execution of so great an undertaking. He extended his negotiations and 
intrigues to every court in Europe. He endeavoured to engage the Turks, 
notwithstanding their losses, to continue the war against the emperor, whom 
he meant to strip of his Italian conquests. He persuaded Philip V. that his 
renunciation was invalid, and tliat he had still a better right than the duke 
^Orleans, not only to the crown of France, in case of the death of Lewis 
Xy. without male issue, but also to the regency during the minority of that 
prince. ^ In hopes of bringing about this important revolution, and becoming 
prime minister of both France and Spain, he accordingly inflamed the French 
I”“®®®“teDt 8 . He also encouragea the Scottish Jacobites, with whom he 
held a secret correspondence ; and he had formed a scheme, in conjunction 
With the duke of Ormond, the baron de Goertz, and Charles XII. of Swe- 
den, who thirsted after revenge on the house of Hanover, of acquiring a new 
and powerful ally to his master, by placing the Pretender on the throne of 
Great Britain. But all these dazzling projects soon vanished into air, and 
^*>^™©teor of a mgment disappeared with them. 

We have already seen in what manner the intrigues of the baron de Goertz 
were defeated,' by the seizure of the papers of G)^emburg, the Swedish am- 
bassadeK^a^he court of England, and the subsequent death of Charles XII. 
Those oFJ|||^oni were defeated, in like manner, bf tbe seizure of the papers 
of prince^^&mar, the Spanish ambassador at the court of France. The 
project of p^ce CeUamar and his confederates was, to land a body of Spa- 
nish troops in Brittany, in order to favour the assembling the malecontents 
of Poitou ; to seize the person of tbe duke of Orleans, and oblige him to 
^si^n the regency to Philip V. On the discovery of this plot, cardinal 
Polignac, one of the principu conspirators, was conimed to his abbey ,* the 
duke and duchess of Maine were taken into custody ; the prince de Dombes 
uud the count d'Eu were ordered to retire from court ; the Spanish ambas- 
Bador was conducted to the frontiers ; five gentlemen of Brittany were exe- 
cuted, and the duke of Orleans found his authority thenceforth more firmly 
eatahli8hed.(2) 

rf?** torn. iii. 

W liake of Berwick's Afem. vol, ii. A/em. de Ifrendeudurf, tom. ii. • 
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The formerly precarious state of that authority, and the dangerous in- 
trigues of Alberoni, had induced the regent of France, in 1716 , to eiiter into 
a league with England and Holland ; and the violent ambitioh of the court ' 
of Spain, which seemed to know no bounds, now disposed those three powers, 
in conjunction with the emperor, to form the famous Quadruple Ai.liawce, 
as a dyke gainst its fuiy. After the articles which provided for the main- 
taining of the peace of Utrechti the principal stipulations in that treaty were. 
That the duke of Savoy, in consideration of certain places in Italyj should 
exchange with the emperor the island of Sicily fbr that of Sardinia, of which 
he sh^d take the regal title ; and that the ehiperor should confer on Don 
Carlos, eldest son of the young queCii of Spain, the investiture of the duchies 
of Parma, Piacenza, and Tuscany, on the death of the present possessors 
without issue. 

This formidable alliance made no p'teration in the temper of Alberoni. 
The article thSt regained the eventual succession of Don C*arlos was rejected 
with scorn by the Spanish court which had already taken possession of Sar- 
dinia, under pretence of assisting the Venetians against tlie Turks, and of 
great part of the island of Sicily. The consequence of tliis obstinacy, and of 
these unprovoked hostilities, was a declaration of war against Spain, by 
France and England. 

But, before that measure was embraced, every method liad been tried, 
though ineffectually, to adjust matters by negotiation : Alberoni sought only 
to gain time, by atnusing the ministers of the two crowns. He did not, how- 
ever, succeed in his scheme. George I. even while he negotiated, sent a 
powerful fleet into the Mediterranean, under sir George Byng, who, being 
vested with very ample powers, and finding every proposal to induce the 
Spaniards to accede to a cessation of arms treated with disdain, proceeded to 
execute his ultimate instructions. He accordingly engaged the Spanish 
fleet near the coast of Sicily, and took or destroyed twenty-one ships out of 
twenty-seven, fourteen of which w’erc of the line ; yet could he not prevent 
the Spanish troops, commanded W the marquis de I^eda, from making them- 
selves masters of the citadel of IVlessiiia, the town having surrendered before 
his arrival. But, by his activity in transporting (vcrnian troops into Sicily, 
both the town and citadel were soon recovered : and the Spaniards made 
overtures for evacuating the island. The recovery of Sicily was followed by 
the surrender of Sardinia. 

In the mean time the duke of Berwick conducted a French army toward 
the frontiers of Spain, and made himself master of St. Sebastian and Font^ 
rabia ; the duke of Ormond failed in his attempt to land a Spanish army in 
Great Britain ; and the duke of Berwick, having made preparations for 
opening the next campaign with the si^e of Roses and Pompeluna, Philip V. 
acceded to the terms prescriBed by the Quadruple Alliance, and Albcttoni 
Was di^gTaced.(l) 

While this Itdian priest, the son of a peasant, and formerly the Curate of 
a petty village near Parma, was ambitiously attempting to chan^ the poli- 
tical state of Europe, a great and real change was brought abbut in^e com- 
mercial world, in the finances of nations and the foHunes of indiiWmtals, by 
a Scottish adventurer, iiahied John Law. Professionally a gamester, and a 
calculator of chances, LaW had been obliged to abandon his native oOUntry, 
for having killed his antagonist in a duel. He visited several parts of the 
continent : andyoh his arrival at Paris, he was particularly struck with the 
Confusion into which the ambition of Lewis XiV. had thrown the French 
finances. TO remedy that evU appeared a task worthy of his daring genius 
and he flattered himSeu that he could accomplish it. The greatness of the 
id^ recommended it to the duke of Orleans, whose bold spirit and sanglilne 
temper induced kirn to adopt the wildest projects. 

Law's scheme was, by speedily paying off the immOnte national dbbt, to 
dear the publid revenue <n the enormotiS interest that absorbed it. The in- 
troduction of paper-credit could alone effect this amazing revolution, ^d 

(i; Duke of'Berwick’s Mem. vol. ii. Mem. tie Brantienburg, tdin. ii. 
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tlid exiffencea of state seemed to require such an expedient. Law ac- 
cordinriy est^sbed « bank, which was soon declared royal, and united 
• with the MiBsisippi or West India company, from whose commerce the ffreat- 
est ridhes were expected, and which soon swallowed up all the other trading 
eompanies in the kingdom. It undertook the management of the Aide to 
the coast of Africa,* it also obtained the privileges of the old East India 
company, founded by the celebrated Colbert, which had gone to decay, and 
given up its trade to the merchants of St. M^o ; and it, at length, engrossed 
the farming of the national taxes. 

The Missisippi company, in a word, seemed established on such solid 
foundations, and pregnant with such vast advantages, that a share in its 
stock rose to above twenty times its original value. The cause of this ex- 
traordinary rise deserves to be traced. 

It had long been believed, on the doubtfuLrelations of travellers, that tlie 
country in the neighbourhood of the river Missisippi contained inexhaustible 
treasures. Law availed himself of this credulity, and endeavoured to encour- 
age it by mysterious reports. It was whispered, as a secret, that the cele- 
brated, but supposed fabulous mines of St. Barbe, had at length been dis- 
covered ; and that they were much richer than even fame had reported them. 
In order to give the greater weight to this deceitful rumour, a number of 
miners were sent out to Louisiana, to dig, as was pretended, the abundant 
treasure ; with a body of troops sufficient to defend them against tlie Spa- 
niards and Indians, as well as to protect the precious produce of tbeir toils ! 

The impression which this stratagem made upon a nation naturally fond 
of novelty, is altogether astonishing. Every one was eager to obtain a share 
in the stock of the new company : the Missisippi Scheme became the grand 
object, and the ultimate aim of all purBuitB.(l) Even Law himself, deceived 
by his own calculations, and intoxicated with the public folly, hod fabricated 
BO many notes, that the chimerical value of the funds, in 1 7 IP, exceeded four- 
score times the real value of the current coin of the kingdom, which was 
almost all in the hands of government. 

This profusion of paper, in which only the debts of tlie state were p»d 
off, first occasioned suspicion, and afterwards spread a general alarm. The 
late financiers, in conjunction with the great hankers, exhausted the Royal 
Bank, by continually drawing upon it for large sums. Every one wanted to 
convert his notes into cash ; but the disproportion of specie was immense. 
Public credit sunk at once ; and a tyrannical edict, forbidding private persons 
to keep by them above five hundred livres, served only to crush it more effectu- 
idly, and to inflame the injured and insulted nation against the Regent. 
Law, who had been appointed comptroller-general of the finances, and loaded 
with respect, was now execrated and obliged to fly from a country he had 
beggared, without enriching himself, in oraer to discharge the debts of the 
crown. (2) The distress of the kingdom was so gi’eat, and the public creditors 
so numerous, that government was under the necessity of affording them 
relief. Upward of five hundred thousand sufferers, chiefly fathers of fa^milies 
presented their whole fortunes in paper ; and government, after liquidating 
these tfebts, which are said to have originally amounted to a sum too lu- 


<1) The adeenturen weie not eatisfied with a bare awjciiition ^Hh the company, w-bi' h 
had obtained tbe ditpoeal of that fine conntry. The ife 

quarters ftir targe tracts of land for plantations ; which, ^ 

in a few vears, an hundred times the sum necessarf to be laid out upon tl^in. 
richest aad most intelligent men in the nation were the most 
purchasea 3 and such as could not afford to become purchasenj 

of plaatatione, or even to be employed in cultivating uro- 

ftituatioD, ati persona who offered themselves, wholher natives or foreq,ners, were ur 

miMufsnsi* and carelessly crowded into •hi^, and nmnth^Sf”iiie*j!liM?siijSi 

Biloxi, a district in West Florida, between Kiisaco a and the 

where a Preiwb settlement bad been 

Men perbbed in thensaiids of want and vexation ; ‘h® 

Hwpoeture, and of Chair own blind avidity. Raynal , ffut. Phlos. tt PoMiquct liv. xvi. 
V) Voltaire, Raynal, aiid ether Fiencii authors. 

VoL. II. 3 A 
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credible to be named, chafed itself with the enormous debt of sixteen hun- 
dred and thuty-one milli^4>f livres, to be paid in specie.(l) 

Thus end^, in France, the famous Missibippi Scheme ; so ruinous to 
the fortune of individuals, but ultimately beneficial to the state, which it 
relieved from an excessive load of debt, though it threw the finances, for a 
time, into the utmost disorder. Its effects, however, were not confined to 
that kingdom. Many foreigners had adventured in the French funds, and 
the cont^on of stock-jobbing infected other nations. Holland received a 
dight shock ; but its violence was more peculiarly reserved for England, 
where it appeared in a variety of forms, and exhausted all its fury. The 
South Sba Scheme, evidently borrowed from that of Law, first excited 
the avidity of the nation. But it will: be necessary, before 1 enter upon that 
subject, to give some account of the nature of the Stocks, and the rise of the 
South Sea Company^ 

Nothing my dear Philip, is so much talked of in London, or so little un- 
derstood, as the National Debt, the Public Funds, and the Stocks : 1 
shall, therefore, endeavour to give you a general idea of them. The National 
Debt is the residue of those immense sums which government has, in times 
of exigency, been obliged to raise, by way of voluntary loan, for the public 
aervlce, beyond what the annual revenue of the crown could supply, and 
which the state has not hitherto found it convenient to pay off. The Public 
Funds consist of certain ideal aggregations, or masses of the money thus 
deposited in .the hands of government, together with the general produce of 
the taxes appropriated by parliament to pay the interest pf that money ; and 
the surplus of these taxes, which have mways been more than sufficient to 
answer the charge upon them, composes what is called the Sinking Fund, 
as it was origimdly intended to be applied toward the reduction, or sinking 
of the national debt. The Stocks are the whole of this public and funded 
debt; which being divided into an infinity of portions or shares, bearing a 
known interest, but different in the different ninds, may be readily trans- 
ferred from one person to another, and converted into cash for the purposes 
of business or pleasure, and w'hich rise or fall in value according to the 
plenty or scarcity of money in the nation, or the opinion the proprietors 
have of the security of public credit. 

^ 8uch is the present state of the Stocks ; which are subject to little fluctua- 
tion, except in times of national danger or calamity. Fur as the public credi- 
tors have long given up all expectation of ever receiving their capital from 
government, the Stocks are not much affected by great national prosperity, 
unless when attended with a sudden or extraordinary influx of money. A 
strong probability, amounting to a speculative certainty, that the interest of 
the national debt will continue to be regularly paid, without any farther re- 
duction, must raise the Stocks 4 l^ilprl^ as high as they can go ; and this is the 
^ mmop effect of peace and txm^u^ty.. Formerly, however, the case was 
othe^^se. The loans were chiefl^.,|Dade by corporations, or great oom- 
pub of merchants ; who, beside the^l^pulated interest, were indulged with 
cmain commercial advantages. To dhe of those companies was granted, in 
Ifll, the monopoly of a projected trade to the Spanish settlementMn the 
South Sea, an entire freedom to visit which, it was supposed, England would 
obtain, either from the house of Austria or that of Bourbon, in consequence 
of the prodigious successes of the war. 

At the peace of Utrecht, no such freedom was obtained. But the Assiento, 
or contract for supplying the Spanish colonies with negi^s, conveyed to 
Great Britain by tne commercial treaty with Fhilip V. as well as the singu- 
lar privilege of sending annually to the fair of Porto BeUo a ship of five 
bundr^ tons burden, laden with European commodities, was vested exclu- 
sively in the South Sea Company. By virtue of this contract, British 
faetories were established at Carthagena, Panama; Vera Cruz, Buenos A 3 rreB, 
Mid other Spanish settlements : and the company was farther permitted to 
freight, in the ports of the South Sea, vessels of four hundr^ tons burdgn. 
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in order to convey its ne^oea to all the towna m the coaata of Mexico and 
, Peru ; to equip them aa it pleaaed ; to nominkMhe commandera of them, 
and to bring back the produce of its aalea in gold or ailver, without beinir 
subject to an}r duty of import or export.(l) 

Nor was this all. The agents of the British South Sea Company, under 
cover of the importation which they were authorized to make by the ship 
sent annually to Porto Bello, poured in their commodities on the Spaniah 
colonies, without limitation or reserve. Instead of a vessel of five hundred 
tons burden, as stipulated by the treaty, they usually employed one of a 
thousand tons, exclusive of water and provisions : she was accompanied by 
three or four smaller vess^, which supplied her wants, and mooring in some 
neighbouring creek, furnished her clandestinely with fresh bales of goods, 
in order to replace such as had been previously sold.(2) 

By these various advantages, the profits of the South Sea Company became 
excessively great, and the public supposed them yet greater than they really 
were. Encouraged by such favourable circumstances, and by the general 
spirit of avaricious enterprise, sir John Blount, one of the directors, who had 
been bred a scrivener, was tempted to project, in 1719, the infamous South 
Sea Scheme. Under pretence of enabling government to pay off the na- 
tional debt, by lowering the interest, and reducing all the funds into one, he 
proposed that the South Sea (Jompany should become the sole public creditor. 

A scheme so plausible, and so advantageous to the state, was readily 
adopted by the miuistr)', and soon received the sanction of an act of parlia- 
ment. The purport of this act was, That the South Sea Company should be 
authorized to buy up, from the several proprietors, all the funded debts of 
the crown, which then bore an interest of five per rent, and that, after the 
expiration of six years, the interest should be reduced to four per cent, and 
the capital be redeemable by parliament.(3j But as the directors could not 
be supposed possessed of money sufficient ror so great an undertaking, they 
were empowered to raise it by different means ; and particularly by opening 
books of subscription, and granting annuities to such public creditors aa 
should think proper to exchange the security of the crown for that of the 
South Sea Company, with the emoluments which might result from their 
com/ii«rce.(4) 

While this affair was in agitation, the stock of the South Sea Company 
rose from one hundred and thirty, or thirty pounds on the hundred above its 
primary value, to near four hundred pounds, or four times the price paid by 
the first subscribers ; and in order to raise it still higher, Blount, the pro- 
jector of the scheme, circulated a repoi’t, on the passing of the bill, that 
Gibraltar and Minorca would be exchanged for some places in Peru, by the 
cession of which the British trade to the ^(^h Sea would be much enlarged. 
In consequence of this rumour, which op^^ted like contagion, by exciting 
hotes of prodigious dividends, the subsfcription-books were no sooner opened 
than persons of all ranks and conditio^, as well as all ages and sexes, crowd- 
ed to the South Sea house, eager to bteome proprietors of the stock. The 
first nurchases were, in a few weeks, sold for double the money P^id for them ; 
and uie delusion, or rather the infatuation, was carried so far, that stock 
sold, at last, for ten times its original price, d^ew projectors start^ up 
every day, to avail themselves of the avarice and credulity of the nation ; 
and the Welch copper company, the York building company, and many 
others, were formed. . , , 

No interested project was so absurd as not to meet with encouragement, 
during the public delirium ^ but the South Sea scheme continued to be the 

Cl) Andenon's//ibf. qfC'tfmmrrctf, vol. ii. . i 

(9) Ibid. See aleo SLoberUOD'a Hist, of ^meru-at book viii. 

^4) Th* » we bKy. .Ireedy «.n. 

^iter as Dr. timollet has said, “ That in the scheme ofJLawtlwre was 
'^tantiat: an exclusire trade to Louisiana promised some advantage, but lire ^oaln 
“Seaecheme no commercial advantage of any consequence, Ev. 

yol. X.) So liable are men of the greateit talenti to he ihe ( 

Jadice ! 
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gnat object of attraction^ At lengthy however, to uae the phrase of the 
times, the ItubkU be^o Co burtt. It was dis^vered, that such as were 
thought to be in the secret had disposed of ali their stock, while the tide was 
at its height. An universal alarm was spread. Every one wanted to seU, 
and no body to buy, except at a very reduced price. The South Sea stock 
fdl as rapidly as it had risen, and to the lowest ebb ; so that, in a little time, 
nothing was to be seen of this bewitching sclieme but the dir^ul effects of its 
violence— the wreck of private fortunes, and the bankruptcy of meichants 
and trading companies ! nor any thing to be heard but the ravings of disap- 
pointed ambition ; the execrations of beggared avarice ; the pathetic wail- 
ings of innocent credulity, the of uneirpected povert]^, or the frantic 
howlipgs of despair 1-^Tfae tiroefy interposition and steady wisdom of parlia- 
ment only could have prevented a general bankruptcy. 

A committee of the house of commons was chosen by ballot, to examine 
all the books, papers, and proceedings relative to the execution of the South 
Sea act ; and this committee discovered, that before any subscription could 
be made, a fictitious stock of five hundred and seventy-four thousand pounds 
liad been disposed of by the directors, in order to facilitate the passing of the 
bill. Mr* Aislabie, chancellor of the Exchequer, who had shared largely in 
the stock, was exp^ed the house of commons, and committed to the Tower, 
for having promoted the destructive execution of “ the Soutli Sea scheme, 
** with a view to his own exorbitant profit ; and having combined with the 

directors in their pernicious practices, to the ruin of public credit.'* Mr. 
secretary Craggs and his father, also great delinquents, died before they un- 
derwent the censure of the house; but the commons resolved, neverthe- 
less, that Mr. Craggs, senior, was a notorious accomplice with Robert 
'' Knight, treasurer to the South Sea company, and some of the directors, in 
^'carrying on their scandalous practices :.and, therefore, that all tlie estate 

of which he was possessed at the time of his death, should be applied to- 
** ward the relief of unhappy sufferers by the South Sea 6cheme.”(l) The 
estates of the directors were mso confiscated by act of parliament, and direct- 
ed to be applied to the same purpose, after a certain allowance was deducted 
for each director, according to his conduct and circumstances. 

The commons having tlius punished the chief promoters of this iniquitous 
scheme^ by strippii^ them of their ill-got wealth, proceeded to repair, as far 
as possible, the mischief it had occasioned. They accordingly prepared a 
bill for that purpose. On the inquiries relative to the framing of this bill, 
it appeared, That the whole capitu stock of the South Sea company, at the 
end of the year 1720, am^ted to thirty-seven millions eight hundred thou- 
sand pounds ; that the stock to all the proprietors did not exceed 

twenty-four millions five h;iuj||||H pounds ; that the remaining 

capital s^ck belonged to tfin^B|&in their corporate capacity, being the 
jtn&t arising from the execuiliBiB^l^e fraudulent stock-jobbing si^eme. 
Out of this, it was enacted, that seven millions should ^ paid to the public 
sufferers. It was likewise enadted, that several additions &ould be made to 
the stock of the proprietors, out of that possessed by the cootpany in theif 
own right and that, after such distributions, the remaimng capital stock 
should be divided among the proprietors. By these wise and equitable regu- 
lations, public credit was restore, and the ferment of the nation graduuly 
subside 

The discontents^ and disorders occasioned by the South Sea scheme en- 
oour^ed the English Jacobites to think of making a new attempt to change 
'the line of succession. But the same want of concert; seciecy, and suecesst, 
attended this, as every ether plan for the restoration of the unfortunate 
family of Stuart. George I. who had spies in every popish court, and who 
had, Dv- alliances, made almost every European potentate his friend, was in- 
forprn^^ the regent of France, of the cppspiracy hatching, Cg^st liis 
^vorament. In eonsequonce of this information, (Kristopher lAjer,. » 
young gentlemen ef the Middie-Temple, was taken into custoay, oon^mn^, 

(0 J^rnaU oftlbe ComDioni, 1721. 
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and ajcecutad, for ^ving enliited men for the aervine of the Pretender. The 
duke of Noi^, the earl of Orrery, Dr. Atterlmry bishop of Rochester, lord 
North and Giw, with many other suspected persons of &b8 note, were com- 
mitted to the Tower. But they were acquitted, for want of evidence^cept 
the bishop of Rochester, who was degi^ed, deprived of his benefice, ^d 
banished the kingdom for life.(l) 

As Dr. Atterbury was a man of distinguished talents, and intimately con- 
nected with the heads of the Tory party, his cause was warmly pleaded in 
the house of peers. Lord Bathurst, turning towards the bench of bishops, 
who had discovered peculiar animosity against the prisoner, said he could 
hardly account for the inveterate malice and rancour with which some men 
pursued the learned and ingenious prelate, unless they were infatuated with 
the superstition of certain savages, who fondly believe that they inherit, not 
only the spoils, but the abilities, of any great man w^m they de8troy.(S) 
When the bishop of Rochester arrived at Calais, he met lord Bolingbroke on 
his return from exile, and had the spirit to observe, smiling, that they were 
exchanged ! 

Soon after this conspiracy was defeated, died Philip duke of Orleans, re- 
gent of France, one of the most elegant, accomplished, and dLssipated men of 
his time. As a prince, he possessed great talents for government, which he 
did not fail to exert during his administration. Notwithstanding his pre- 
carious situation, he f^verned France with more absolute authority than 
any minister since cardinal Richelieu, and took many important steps tor the 
benefit of the kingdom ; but his own libertine example, and the necessity of 
making the oppressed people forget their miseries in a perpetual round of 
amusements, introduce an universal corruption of manners, which spread 
itself even to foreign nations. (3^ He was succeeded in the administration, 
hut not in the regency, the king oeing come of age, by the duke of Bourbon. 
This minister was soon supplanted by cardinal Fleury, a man of a mild and 
pacific disposition, who had been peceptor to Lewis XV. and who, at the 
advanced age of seventy-three, todK upon him the cares of government. 

Fortunately for the happiness of mankind, sir Robert Wupole, who began 
about the same time to acquire an ascendant in the councils of Great Bri- 
tain, and who sooii after ^came prime minister, possessed a disposition no 
less pacific than that of Fleury. In consequence of this coinciding mildness 
of temper, the repose of Europe was continued, with less interruption, for 
almost twenty years. Meanwhile several treaties were negotiated between 
its different kingdoms and states, for securing more effectually, as was pre- 
tended, the objects of the Quadruple Alliance, and the balance of power. 
One of these treaties, concluded privat^^ Vienna, between the emperor 
and the Spanish monarch, excited the jMip|nof Cklorge 1. who was under 
apprehenaoos for the safety of his GaiaSBRiB^ions, as well as of some 
secret article in favour of the Pretende^fM^df whose adherents were then 
entertained at the court of Madrid. It also gave umbrage to the French 
and Dutch, as it granted to the subjects of the house of Austria greater ad- 
vantages, in their trade with Spain, than those enjoyed bv any other na- 
tion :(4) and it guaranteed a new East India company, lately established at 
Ostend, which France, England, and Holland, were equally desirous of sup- 
pressing. 

In order to oountoract the treaty Vienna, another was concluded at 


(l) Tindal. Smollett. 
(8) ParLDebatea, 1793. 
fari'ha death of the dull 
I’laviny neglected hit usii 
arms of the dncbesi de Tali 
iiifprined of this cironmiti 


»t of love. jHeni. de BraHdenbnrgh,Xora.\\. 
t Kooigseck, the Imperial 

itaiceoui conditiont »r hismaeter C5barle§ V I. by natleri 


(V cVuD^KVoi^wk.the^ P??*^?** 

U* w advantageoui conditiont hit matter Cbarlet V I. by iSellillchaM 

5|tka proipect of a niatcb between her ton Don Carlot, and 5^® a 
fnereta, lieireti to all the extentire dominions of the House of Austria. Mem. ue 
•^TPudeuburgh, tom. ii. 
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Hanover, between the three offended powere, and the kinn of Prussia, Den- 
mark, and Sweden. Overawed by this formidable confederacy, the emperor 
and the king of Spain remained quiet. The king of Great Britain, however, 
fitted out three stout squadrons, one of which he sent to the West Indies, 
under admiral Hosier, who had orders to block up the Spanish ^leons in the 
harbour of Porto BeUo, and to seize them, if they attempted to come out. 
In cruising off that unhealthy coast, where he was restrained from obeying 
the dictates of his courage, the ipreater part of his officers and men were 
swept away by the diseases of uie climate ; his ships were ruined by the 
worms, ana he himself is supposed to have died of a broken heart. 

The Spaniards, in resentment of this insult, laid siege to Gibraltar, hut 
without success ; and a reconciliation was soon after brought about, through 
the mediation of France. It was agreed. That the charter of the Ostend 
East India Company should be suspended for seven years ; that the stipula- 
tions in the Qu^ruple Alliance, but particularly those relative to the suc- 
cession of Don Carlos to the duchies of Parma, Piacenza, and Tuscany, 
should be fulfilled ; and that all differences should be adjusted by a congress. 
This congress, which was held at Soissons, produced the treaty of Seville, by 
which all grounds of dispute were finally removed. 

During these negotiations died George I. a prudent and virtuous prince, 
whose attachment to his German dominions, which has been much mag- 
nified, was made use of by the Tories to render him odious to the Engli^ 
nation. He was succeeded by his son, George II. whose accession ma£ no 
alteration in the system of British politics. The administration was wisely 
continued in the hands of the Whigs, the only true friends to the Protestant 
succession, or to the principles of the revolution : and the same Tory faction, 
which had so frequently attempted to thwart the measures, and overturn the 
throne of tiie first George, continued their violent opposition in parliament, 
during the more early part of the reign of George II. The heads of this fac- 
tion namely. Sir William Wvndham, Mr. Shippen, Mr. Hung^rford, and 
others, beii^ men of great aoilities, were soon joined by certain dis^sted 
courtiers, of equal, if not superior talents, who hoped, by such coalition, to 
humble their successful rivals, and get into their own hands the highest em- 
ployments of the state. Mr. Pulteney, the finest speaker of the house of 
commons, and lately a member of administration, already made one of their 
number. Lord Carteret and the earl of Chesterfield, the most distinguished 
orators in the house of peers, afterward joined the phalanx. 

This powerful body, by continually opposing the measures of government, 
and passionately railing against continental connexions, soon acquired great 
popularity, and at last became formidable to the throne. The patriotic, or 
country party, as the members in opposition affected to call themselves, were 
always predicting beggair and rdin in the midst of the most profound peace, 
and the highest national prosperity ; and a small standing army, which it 
was thought prudent to keep up, was represented as an engine of despotism. 
The liberties of the people were believed by many to l>e in danger. But those 
liberties, or at least the freedom of the constitution, has suffered more from 
a pernicious system of domestic policy, which that violent opposition at first 
made necessary, than from the so-much-dreaded military est^lishment. 

Wken the wheels of government are clogged, and the machine rendered 
almost stationary, by the arts of an ambitious faction, the whole influence of 
the crown must he employed, in order to accelerate their motion. The force 
of opposition must be broken: its ablest members must be drawn over to the 
aide of royalty, by the emoluments of office or the splendour of titles ; by 
the behest honours ond^employments of the state. If this cannot be effected, 
if nothing less will content their pride than an entirely new arrangement of 
the servants of the crown, a measure always disaffreeable to a sovereign, and 
often dangerous, as it may possibly be attended with the loss of his throne : — 
if the he^ of opposition cannot be taught silence, or induced to change 
sides, without a total diange of administration, the king must either resign 
his minister, ^pr that minister must secure a majority in the national aaseni-* 
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bly by oih^r mtfaiw.p) No minister erer understood these means better 
than Sir Robert Walpole. Possessed of mat abilities^ and utterly destitute 
t>f principle^ he made no scruple of emmoying the money voted by parlia- 
ment, in order to corrupt its members. Having discovered that ahnosUevery 
man had his price^ he bought manv; and to g^n more, he let loose the wealtn 
of the treasury at elections.(2) * The fountain of liberty was poisoned in its 
source. 

This, my dear Philip, is an evil interwoven with the very frame of our 
mixed ^vernment, and which renders it, in many respects, inferior to a mere 
monarchy, regulat^ by laws, where corruption can never become a neces- 
sary engine of state. To sa^, that it is absolutely necessary, in our govern- 
ment, would perhaps be going too far ; but experience proves, that it has 
generally been thought so, since the revolution, when the powers of the 
crown were abridged. The opportunity which able and ambitious men have, 
by the freedom of debate in parliament, and which they have seldom failed 
to exercise, of obstructing our public measures, renders the influence of the 
crow'U in some de^ee necessary : and that is but a mure refined species of 
corruption, or a imlder name for the same thing. 

Our patriotic ancestors, who so gloriously struggled fur the abolition of 
the more dangerous parts of the prerogative, certainly did not foresee the 
weight of this enslaving influence, which the entire collecting and manage- 
ment of an immense public revenue has thrown into the scale of government, 
by giving rise to such a multitude of oflicers, created by, and removeable at, 
the roym pleasure ; and by the frequent opportunities of conferring particu- 
lar obligations, by preference in loans, lottery-tickets, contracts, and other 
money -transactions ; an influence too great for human virtue to withstand, 
and which has left us little more than the shadow of a free con6titution.(3) 
The revolution was an over-hasty measure: it guarded only against the 
direct encroachments of the crown. The subsequent provisions were few : 
and the Whigs, formerly so jealous of liberty, were afterward so fully em- 
ployed, one while in combating their political enemies, in order to preserve 
the parliamentary settlement of the crown, and at another in opposing the 
violent faction occasioned by the Hanoverian succession, which it had been 
their great object to bring about, that they had no leisure to attend to the 
new bias of the constitution. In their anxiety for the security of that suc- 
cession, stimulated by the lust of power, they shamefuUy neglected the inde- 
pendency of parliament, as well as the freedom of elections, in which 
its origin, till the malady was too inveterate to admit of a speedy cure. The 
^ptenni^ Bill was a cruel stab to liberty. , 

Let us not, however, despair. Some late laws relative to elections, and 
for excluding from the house of commons contractors and money jobbers, will 
greatly contribute to restore, if not to perfect the British constitution. But 
the friends of monarchy will perhaps question, whether an independent par- 
liament would be a public yood in this licentious kingdom ? And that question 
is not without its difficulties. Yet we know, that corruption is a public evil ; 
that it is the parent of licentiousness, and of every enslaving vice. And as 


(l) Some men of patriotic principles have fondly imagined, that a good minister ™u8t 
slways be able to command such a majority, merely by the jje- 

ixperience has evinced, that in factious times, all tbe weight ot government is oiten ne 
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thex^eigning fsiiiily is now fuUv ostablishei on the throne, without a.oompe** 
titor^ government hi^pity can have no occasion for anrfue influence ^ in m^er 
to curry any wheleaome measure. I shall, therefore, conclude my observa- 
tions on thu subject with the memorable words ollord BoUnghruke : — ** The 
integritif of porliom&nt is a kind of PALLaniuM, a tutelary goddess, who 
protects our state'Xl)— and if ever sh^ is finally removed, we must bid 
adieu to all the blessing of a free people. The forms of our constitution, 
and the names of its dmerent branches, may remain, bat we shall not be,, on 
that account, the less slaves. . 

In consequence of the treaty of Seville, confirmed by another at Vienna, 
Don Carlos todc quiet possesuon of the duchies of Parma and Piacenza, on 
the snccession bmming vacant, the emperor withdrawing his troops. By 
tho treaty of Vienna, tlm emperor also agreed. That the Ostend cumpanv, 
whif^ had given so much umbrage to France, England, and Holland, should 
be totally dissolved, on condition that the contracting powers, in the treaty 
of Seville, should ^arantee the Pbaom atic Sanction, or domestic law, by 
which the aucees^n to the hereditary dominions of the house of Austria 
were secured to the heirs female of the emperor Charles VI. in case he should 
die without m^e issue. The proposal was acceeded to ; and the peace of Eu- 
rope continued nndistilrbed, till the death of Augustus II. kiitf of Puland.(8) 
Ou this event, Stanislaus Leczinski, whom Charles XII. had invested with 
the sovereignty of Poland, in 1704, and whom Peter the Great had dethroned, 
now become father-in-law to Lewis XV. was a second time chosen kingr But 
the emperor, assisted by the Russians, obliged the Poles to proceed to a new 
election. The elector of Saxony, son of the late king 'i»f Poland, who had 
married the emperor's niece, was raised to the throne, under the name of Au- 
gustus HI. and Stanislaus, as formerly, was forced to abandon his crown. 

Though the distance of his situation, and the pacific disposition of his mi- 
nister, prevented the king ol France from yielding effectual support to his 
father-in-law, a sense of his own, dignity determined him to take revenge 
upon the emperor, for the insult he had suffered in the person of that unfor- 
tunate princeb He accordingly entered into an alliance with the kings of 
Spain and Sardinia, w'ho also thought themselves agipieved, and war was 
begun in Italy and on the frontiers of Germany. The duke of Berwick 
passed the Rhine, at the head of the French army, and reduced Fort Kehl. 
He afterward invested Philipsburgh, in the face of the imperial forces, while 
the count de Delleiale made himscdf master of Traerbach. The duke of Ber- 
wick was killed by a cannon-ball, in visiting the trenches ;(3) but Philips- 

(1> Diuert. or* Pmrtirtt Lot. x. 

(2) Tbnt prince, when surprised by deatU, was occupied witli adesioo of rendering the 
orown of Poland hereditary lu bis taiuUy. With tins view he bad planned a divisioa of 
the Polish dominions, hoping thereby to quiet the jealousy of his neishbonrs. The pro- 
per, however, be knew to oc inipraeticable, without the concurreooe of the king of 
Prussia. He, therefore, desireil Frederic II. to send him the narescbiU de Grumkou, 
that he might open his mind to him. Augustus wanted to pump Grumkou, aud Griim- 
kou was DO less auxioUs to discover the sentiments of tfao king. Mntaally actuated by 
this motive, they contrived to make each other dniuk : and that drunkon bout wee fol- 
lowed by the king of Polaud's death, and a 6t of sickuess in Grumkou, of which he never 
got the better. (Mem. de Brandenburgk, tom. ii.^ Augustus II. was endowed with 
extraordinary bodily strength,, a sound undentaiidwg, a social dispoeition, aad many 

E riucely accomplisboients. It iras ibis Augustus, who, in ^ fit of gallantry,, twisted a 
orse-snoe in the presooce of a fine woman, in order to give her some idea of his per- 
sonal powers ; and, at the same time, presented to^'her a purse of gold, to niaJce her seu- 
•ible of his generosity. Love perhaps never spoke a more doquent language. 

- U) The niarescbal of Berwick is J 4 istly reputed one of the greatest of modern 
maiiders. No general ever had the coup d*aril quicker or more accurate ; wlietfaeTf in 
battle, h* discover the blqjiders of an eoMay, and make thoee decisive rnommits that 
carry victory with them : o«, in a oampaign, to observe and take advantage of posiitlqps, 
on which t he success 4f the whole depeflda. His qharactqr in priyilte life, thougli J^iess 
woiiAy of admiration , is less known. ** It was impossible, says Montesquma. " to bebpld 
** him, and not to be in love with virtue, so evident waatraaquillity and happiuma in 
** hie soul. No man ever knew better bow to avoid ucessea: or u 1 may so oxnress 
myaelf, to koep.clear of the snares or viitoe. He bed gnat foim of rengjoo„ai^wfts 
^ food of the cmrgy, hut oouhinot bear to he governed by them. No mao ever followed 
** more strictly thon pnofpts of the gomdl which are mfst Uoublesqnie to meu ^ the 
world; lioesm, in a word, ever practised religion so mueb, and talksmof U so little. 
** He never s^oke ill of any one, nor bestowed any praise upon Chora wnont be dm net 
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b urg w as ti^9n n^eHMeas. The marquiB d'Asfeld, who succeeded to the 
command of the Frtnch army, as the eldest lieutenant-general, continued 
the’opdrations of toe siege in sight of prince Eugene ; and in epite of the 
erorts of that estpienenced generalj-and the overaowings of the Rhine, the* 
place was forced to surrender. 

The French and their allies were no less successful in Italy. The count 
de Montemar havings gained a complete victory over the imperialists, at Bi- 
tonto in Apulia, the Spaniards afterward carried every thing before them ; 
and in two oampmgna, became masters of Naples and Sicily. Meanwhile the 
forces of France and Piedmont, under old mareschal Villars and the king of 
Sardinia, took Milan and ether important places. Thf mareschal de Coigny, 
who succeeded to the. command of the French army on the death of ViSars, 
defeated the Imperialists under the walls of Parma, after an obstinate battle, 
in which count oe Merci, the Imperial general, was kiUed. The Imperialists 
were again worsted at Guastalla, where the prince of Wirtemburg was slain. 
In these two engagements the emperor lost above ten thousand men. 

Discouraged by so many defeats, his Imperial Majesty signified his desire 
of peace ; and as peace was the sincere und constant wish of cardinal Fleury, 
a trea^ for that end was soon concluded. By this treaty it was stipulated. 
That Stanislaus toould renounce his pretensions to toe throne of Poland, in 
consideration of the cession of -the duchy of Lorrain, which he should enjoy 
during 1%, and which, after his death, should be reunited to the crown of 
France ; that the duke of Lorrain should have Tuscany, in exchange for his 
hereditary dominions, and that Lewis XV. should insure to him an annual 
revefiue of three millions five hundred thousand livres, till the death of the 


grand-duke, John Gaston, the last prince of the house of Medicis ; that the 
emperor should acknowledge Don Carlos king of the T wo Sicilies, and accept 
the duchies of Parma and Piacenza, as an indemnification for these two king- 
doms ; that he should cede to the king of Saitonia, who had some old pre- 
tensions to the whole duchy of MUan, theNovarese, the Tortonese, and the 
fiefs of Langes. And, in consideration of these cessions, the king of France 
ligreed to restore' all his conquests in Germany, and to guarantee the Prag- 
matic Sanction.(l) 

Scarce was this peace negotiated, when a new war broke out on the con- 
fines of Europe and Asia, in which the emperor found himself involved. Pro- 
voked at toe ravages of the Crim Tartars, as well as at the neglect of the 
Ottoman Porte to her repeated remonstrances on that subject, the empress 
of Rusaia resolved to do hwself justice. She accordingly ordered Lasci, one 
of her generals, to attack Azoph, which he reduced; while the count de Mu- 
nich, entering the Crimea with another army, forced the linw of Prekop, 
made himseu master of the place itself, took Baniesary, and laid all Tartary 
waste with fire and sword. Next campaign Munich entered the Ukraine, 
and invested Oczakow, which was canied by assault, though defended by a 
garrison of thr^ thousand Janizaries and ^ven thousand Bosniacs. A bomb 
having set firb to the powder magazine, it immediately- blew up and commu- 
nicated its contents to many of the houses. The Russian general seized this 
opportunity la storm the town ; and the Turks, unable to recover themreiyes 
from their consternation, or to fight on narrow raibparts contiguous to build- 
ings all in fiaipes, tamely suffered themselves to be cut to pi6ces.(2) 

The rapid successenof the Russians, awaked the ambition of the court ot 
Vienna, whito was bound, by treaty, to assist that of Petersburg agamst the - 
Pectp* The emperor was made to believe. That if he shouln attach th#^ 
Turks/bn toe side of Hungary, while the Rusj^ns continued to prera them 
on toe borders o£ the Black Sea, the Ottoman emfire migW; be fin^y sub- 
verted. Prophecies were even propagated. That the period fatal to toe 
Creaoei^ was at last arrived.(3) But these prophecies and the emperors 

:: thlbkdwvid^of it. In the work! af Plutarch I hayeieeii^ 

^yenaw, in hini I behold . at a nearer new, what they are. SMe/i ufan nunrwat 

Tl#idal.» S&ollett.^ 

SS * JifaHiienbUffh, tom. ii. 
loj Ibin. 
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ambitious braes proved equally illusory. The Turks turned their prini^pa 
force toward^ Hungary. The Imperial generals were ^peatedly defeatw 
several important ^ces were lost^ and E^lgrade was besiq^j^ ; wben QiSrlei 
VI. dis^uraged by his misfortunes, andL,reB(flv%ng to;put an end to a wai 
from which he reaj^ nothing but disgraeeu tecour^ to mediation o: 
FVance, M. de Villeneuve, the French'"<«mbB8sador at.Coi^antinople, ac' 
cordififfly repaired to the. Turkish camp ;'«nd the empiem of Russia, thougl 
recent^ victorious at Checzim, afraid of being desefted by her blly, and lef 
to support alone the whole weight of thewar^ hud alfKrrecourse to negotiation 
In consequence of this pacific disposition in the Christian allies, the Turks 
so lately devoted to destruction, obtained an advantageous peace. By thai 
trea^, the emperor ceded to the grand seignior, Belgrade, Sabatz, the isU 
and fortress of 'Orsova,' with Servia, and Austrian Waladiia: and the con- 
tracting powers. agreed, That the Danube and the Saave should, in futurOj 
be the boundaries of the two empires^ The empress of Russia was left in 

} >os 9 ession of Azoph, but on condition that its fortifications should be demo- 
ished ; and the ancient limits between the Russian and Turkish empires 
were re-e^blished. 

Soon after this peace was signed, died the emperor Charles VI. the last 
prince of the ancient and illustriouB house of Austria, the disputed succession 
to whose hereditary dominions kindled anew the flames oi war in Europe. 
But before we enter upon that important subject, 1 must give yoii, my dear 
Philip, a short account of the maritime war already begun between Spam and 
Great Britain ; ' and, in order to nirice the grounds of their qua^el distinctly 
understood, it will be necessary to continue our view of the Progress of 
gation. Commerce, and Colonization. 


LETTER XXVII. 


Progress of Navigation, Comntorce, and Colonization, from the Year t66<b 
■to the tear 1739, when Spain and Grspf Britain engaged in a Maritime 
War, oceasionedMg certain.eomjmpreial Uisputet — an Aceounl of the prin- 
cipal Evontt in that War'~^he taking of Porto Bello, $he Siege of Cartha^* 
gena, and the Expedition of Commodore Anson to the South Sea. 


We have seen, toward the middle of thd seventeenth century, the English 
and Dutch in possession of almost the whole trade of the universe. But the 
Dutch commecce received a severe wound from the Ei^lish Navigation Act, 
passed by the commonwealth parliament, in 1651 ; anil the subsequent wars 
Wween England and'Hqllana, during the reign of Charles II. reduced still 
lower the tfaide of the Uiiited Provinces. Their trade to the East Indies, 
however, continued to flourish, while that of England remained in a languish- 
ing condition tni' after the Revolution. But tbis^dii^vantage on the part 
of Enfhuad was abiply compensated by the population, culture, and exten- 
sion of her colonies in Noryi Ameri^ and the West Indies,^ which began to 
consume a^ast quantity of European raods ; and Sy a great and lucrative 
trade to Spain, PortugU, and Turkey.’{l) * During no former or subsequent 
period, in q wpi^ did England eve^biske snoh rraid prraress in commerce 
lind riobba, as during that ihgloHous one, which foHowed l^e " Reatorat}qa, 
and tenpinated with the expulsion of the bquse of Stuart though' 
fbund, it the mme tune a formidable" rival in Emxice, atid a riiml whose 
croaehiilenhi were ndt auffidently r^eaabd by her pulSlaiiimoiia* hud 
aionedinraan^. 


BoglaDci «#ht aomally to the L^YBot abovv twent]^ thoiisaad idseti .bf woqlieo 

nV , 

jnd was jnore" tbaa doubled dufinf 
Bnenuest^^nO And wi ara told 
be Change, mere men woita te» taau- 
thdusand. Brief Observations, 9tOi. 
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great who, as I have had occasion to notice, inttoduced or- 

der into the French; finances in the euly^ part of the reign of Lewis Xiy. 
who encourand the arts, promoted mapufactureB, and may be said to have 
created the Frendi^navy Odlbcrt established an East India conmany, in 
1664f4 This oempany, which ^founded its principal settlement at Pondi- 
cherry, ^ on the, c^ast of Coromandel, never attained to any high degree of 
prosi^rity, npfwHhstandiDj^ the countenance shoa^p it by government. At 
last, in eonaequence of Law s Missisippi scheme, it was united with the West 
India company, which had been established in the same year with Ihat trad- 
ing to the East, and was also in a languishing condition. A separation after- 
ward took place. The West India compai^ was judiciously abolished, as a 
pernicious monopoly ;(1) and the Fren<m trade to the East Indies became, 
for a time, of some importance, while that to the West Indies flourished 
greatly from the moment it was made free. 

But France is chiefly indebted for her wealth and commerce to the genius 
and industry of her numerous inhabitants, and to the produce of an exten- 
sive, and flaturally fertile territory. Her wines, herbrandys, her raisins, her 
olives, have been long, in request, and by her ingenious manufactures, estal^sh- 
ed or encouraged by Colbert, her gold andailver stuffs, her tapestries, her car- 
pets, ber silks, her velvets, her laces, her linehs, and'her toys, she laid all 
Europe, and indeed the whole world, under contiibution for half a century. 
Colbert extended his attention also to the manufacture of wool ; and the 
French, by fabricating lighter cloths, by employing more taste and fancy in 
the colours, pud by the superior conveniency of the ports of Toulon and 
Marseilles, soon acquired the almost entire possession of the trade of Turkey, 
formerly so beneficial to England. The same, and other circumstances, have 
procured them a great share in the trade of Spain and Portugal.(3) 

The prosperity of the French manufactures, however, received a tempo- 
rary check, from the revocation of the edict of Nantz, in 1685. The perse- 
cuted Protestants, to the number pf almost a million, who had been chiefly 
employed in these manufactures, took refuge in England, Holland, and other 
countries, where they could enjoy the free exercise of their reli(pon ; carry- 
ing along with them their arts and ingenuity, and even the fruits of their 
industry, to a very great amount, in gold and silver. They were much ca- 
ressed in England, where th(^ improved or introduced the manufacture of 
hats, of silk, and of linen. The importation of those articles from France 
was soon prohibited, as inconsistent with , national interest ; the culture of 
flax was encouraged j raw or unmanufactured silk was inmorted from Italy 
and China; beaver skins were procured from Hudson's Bay, where settle- 
ments had been established, and where all sorts of furs were found in the 
greatest plenty, and of the most excellent quality. Clock and watch-work 
was executed, in England, with the utmost elegance and exactness, as well 
as all other kinds of machinery, cutlery, and jewelry the cotton manufactory, 
now so highly perfected, was introduced ; and toys of every species were at 
length finished with so much taste and facility as to bq^me an article of 
exportation, e’ven to the European continent, and privatcuy to France itself, 
the birth-place of fashion, and the nursery of splendid ba^telles. 

In the meaii J;ime, the Engli^ and French cdTonies, m Nortb^ America, 
enlarged- their boundaries, and increased in wealth and population, 'fhe 
French colony of Canada, or new Frai^e, was augmented by the settlement 
nf Louisiana line of communicatiolf was established, before thq middle 
of presqiit centu^, from the mouth of the river Stt Laurence to that of 
the MisifisippL /HiqEngUsh ciflonles, more populousjuid cultivated, extend^ 
along the iioa^ooast,-firom the bottom of ihe Bay of Fundy to the wer Al- 
tahama,on the frontiers of Florida. New England furnished masts and 

^ Jl) Bxclaiivl comttnies uun ■omsfimea be uielfcl to tiourish an 
the market is utfderl^e domlamn of foreign and barbaroiw prince* ; 
be^een different parti of the dominions of the same prince, 

hitflawirandoarrM ou by tail own subjects wilh goods wrought in his own kingdom, 
•Hofa compaoiss niut be^aally absurd in their nature and ruinous in iheir conseqnadce 
tocoinmertb . , 

Aodenon'i ^ Commerect vol. ii. 
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VBrda for the royal navy, as well: aa timber kfr other qaas ; New Yoxk and 
New Jersey, formerly known by the name of Neva Bcd^a, oon^ered 
the Oiitchi in 1694>> and Penaylvania, aetlled fn I68i, jrMiMSira fAiqn<tot 
crojra ofoom, ani % variety of other artldee %r tbv^Eurjj^fethatearke^ aa 
w^ as for of the English islandaln the'lYest Inoiea ; the to^aoco 

of Virginia andW^land #b 8 hexane a staple oOb^odify, in^iigfa/ request, 
and a great aodrce of revenue; and the taro Cq^pH^^aa/ by the culture ^ 
rice and indigo, and the manufacture of tar, pitch, and turpentine, ao neces- 
su^ to a naval^and commercial people, soon oecame of vaet importance. 

. But the mocn henehclBl trade of both nations arow, and still eonttnues to 
proceed, from"" their coloiiles in the West India Island. The rich produlse 
of those idacSo/ which ia chiefly intended for exportation, and dl carried 
in the ships of the mothc^countries, affords employOfent to a great nuinher 
of seamen ; and as the'lnhabitants, who^ do not sO much as make their own 
. wearing apparel, or the common implements of husbandry, are supplied with 
closing of all kinds, household fut^ltdre^ tools, toys, and e^'entne luxuries 
of the table fnqn Europe, the intercourB3 is active, and productive of mutual 
prosperity and.happiness. The islands in the American Archipdaffo, in a 
wora, are the prime martd'for l^eneh and English manufactures, and furnish 
the nations to which they belong, in their sugars, their rums, their ooU 
ton, 9 offee, cocoa, and other artides, with a more valuable ex^ange than 
that of gold. » , . < 

Ner^are th<^ islands destitute of the precious metals, though now less 
plenty there than formerly. An inquiry into this subject will lead us to 
many curious particulars -hi the history of tlie West Indies, and prove, at 
'Sthe same time, a necessary introduction to the maritime war between Eng- 
land and Spain, which broxe out in 17S9. 

After the failure of the mines of Hispaniola,, which were never rich> and 
the ^nquest of the two extensive empires of Mexiiro and Peru, where the 
precious metab were found ‘in the greatest profusion, that valuable island 
was entirely neglected by the Spaniards. The greater part of its once flou- 
rishing cities' were deserted by their inhabitants, and the few planters that 
remained Sunh into the most enervating indolence. The necessaries, how- 
ever^ and Oven many of the luxuries of we| wei« there found in abundance. 
All the Eurnpean animals l^pd multiplied exceedingly, but espuoially the 
hom^ cattle, which wer^ become4n a manner wild, and wandered about in 
large droves, without ^^a^ re^lar owner. Allured by these conveniences, 
certain flench and Engnsh adventurers, since known by tiie name of Buc- 
oaneers^r Freehooters,,hBd talren possession of the small island of Tortuga, 
w easty^ the year 163S, and found littlO difficulty, under such favourable 
ciroiiinstances, of estab^hing themselves on the northera -coast of Hispanltda. 
Thw at first subsisted/idiiefly by the hunting of wild cattle. - Part the 
beef they ate fresh, part they dried, aod thO hides they sold to tiie maeterS of 
such vessels as upon the cohst, anff who furnisfaed them, in jretum, with 
clothes, liquors, Alarms, powder, and 8hot.(l ) But the wild cidstieat length 
becoming sofuroe, the Bucconeeis were under the necessity tuiteiitf their 
industry to^^hm objects.^ The sober-minded men af^pjied thfosejves to 
the -cultivation of the ground, which abundantly reUuUed thdslBQ^^U^liUe 
thM of a bold and flMriess disposition associated theBBel^t.]|vil^plvfttei 
outlaws of aU nations, And formed the most temble band ravagers 
ever infes^ the oeean. Tee these ravagevs, . however, ven<|nrhd fiMmeus 
^ their iiohraM ioA their crimes, Pfanee and E^landamindfibted, in sOne 
measui^ for the proep^t^ of thebraeltlemmits in iVe Weit4hdies-^ 

NoOHig ao^d uppw less IsrmidaHle t^n' the flrst armamenta 


drtM.qf Jtfie Bucesneers coniiited of ■ iliift dipyad in tbe blo^ of 
^hadiiahi ; a pair of trowswt, drrtkr tbSta tbe fbirt ; nj^bero gird^ 


. — ^ iiabre, and Mind Dutch kbirerv ahat whbout aayritn, eaoept afliap 

IS S? enable them to pull it off,>hi)ee made of raw hidsiU'bpt no Jtookinga. 

^ Voyagti, Uw. xv. hr. vH.^ These barbafous men, tub ontcaets of oiviT m , , 

wars (leMininatew^wcniiirere, becauas they dried with emoke, eeiilomatdc to tbacos- 
tom of the lavages, part of thedrsh of the cattle tbiS bad kUito, in places caftominat^ 
if Mccau# in the language of the natives. Id. ibid. 
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the htuniBgr iwt rfjjhe Htf, and the cfaming da^ -* 

tnnl inconvenienciai^ . connected, trith Ahn^e eflife 

thoee ariaiM'ftom their Koentious db,^™ ®' augmentedby 

^ of frMdom/TThid^ dul^ rented, cannot be toe much «ii... i.WH 
rendered the Buccaneers averse to iJI those restraints. wUch civS*^ m.n 
umJly on ^ other for their common happiness ; mi m the^r 

ttonty^idi thwhad inferred on their captsbv was Aiefly 

giving orders m battle, they lived in the, greatest^isordef. 

^ving no apprdienaion of want, nor takijw.any c»e to guard agai^tfaS^e 
by prudent OBMnom^ they were frequently erposed to STthe^remidM of 
hunger and thust. But tonvi^, even from fteir distresses, a conragTsn- 
^or to every Wr, the sight of a saU transported them to a de^of 
fren^. They sdd^ dehberated on the mode of attack, but their diSom 
WM to Jjqmd the shi^ as soon as possible. The.smaUness of thmr own ves- 

and their dexterity in managing' them, preserved them from the lire of 
the enemv. They gredented ,onJy to the broadside of a shin, their slender 
prows, filled with expert marksmen, who fired at the enemy's port-holes with 
such exactness, as to confound the most experienced gunners. And- when 
they could fix their grappling tackle, the largest trading vessels were oener- 
ally obliged to strike.(l) ^ 

Al^ough the Buccaneers, when under the* pressure of necessity, attacked 
the shiDs of every imtion, those belonging to the subjects of Spain were more 
espedally marked out as the objects of their piracy. ‘They thought that the 
jetties, which the Spaniards had exercised on the natives of the New 
World, M ere a sufficient apology for any' violence that could be committed 
against them* Accommodating their conscience to this belief, which, per- 
haps, unknown to themselves, was rather dictated by the richness of the 
Spanish vessels’ than by anjr real sense of religion or equity, they never em- 
barked in an expedition without publicly praying to heaven for its success ; 
nor did they ever return loaded with b^ty, without solem^y returning 
thanks to God for their good foitune.(2) 

This bodty was originally carried to the islfind of Tortuga, the common 
rendezvous of the Buccaneers, and then their only place of safety. But 
afterward the French went to some of the ports of Hispani6la> where they 
had established themselves in defiance of ihe Spaniards^ and the English to 
those of Jamaicu, where they could dispose criT their prizes to more advantage, 
and lay out their jnohey more agreeably, either in business or pleasure. 

Before the distribution of the spoil, each adventurer held up his hand, 
ond protested he had secreted nothing of what he had tidien ,* and if any one 
was convicted of penury, a case that seldom occurred, he was punished in a 
manner trufy exem{Mary, and worthy the imitation of better men. He was 
expelled tile community, and left, as soon as an opportunity offeredj^^ upon 
Bome dMit iidaiidj aa a wretch unworthy. to live in society, even with the 
des^jrdif ef^their spades ! • , ' 

Aftdr pf^i^ildlng far the sick, the wounded, the maimed, and settlingtheir 

- - *"‘T. " ' 

(1> OiM. lies Voyage, ubi sup. Sitt. Bittcanttr9, part. i. cfaitp. vi. 
w Id. ibid. is a pnecioM picture of4he incoOtitteDcf of buinau nature, and a 
■tnktng proof hW iitfie connexion there freoaentlf is between religion and moralitv ! 

B trmh which it fSJrther illustrated by tbe mtlowiiM ciiribus apecoote. * One of the 
cliiereauses of our disagreisinei:^" says an enlightened Freebooter# spealnog of the 
Quarreh between the French and English Bufcaoeers, in their expedition to the South 
rfmpfelp of the Englislkt for they made no scruple, when they got into a 
, clthreh,m.^/Mwn'tbearmr of a with their wbret, or to ahMt them down 

with their fhsils aqd pistols, drvMxg and wsoimf Mg the images of the saints, in tbe imat 
^,jpioiiaer !'* f Fov. des &ittst. par ^veneao de Lassanj But it does nqt SppeM that 
those devout plunderefW%ho were shocked at seeing the image of a saint were 

more tender than the Englieh Bnccaoeersf of the persons or properties of tbeir/«/oie 
£»'f^ere», or ever attempt^ to restrain their imptcffs associates from any act of fVMfice 
or inhumanity, • 
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levtru ahares^ thb Buccaneers indulged fl^emselyeB in all kinds of licenti- 
Ousneas. Thdr debaudies, wbich tney called, to the m«dest excesa^ were 
limited only by the want that soeh prodinUi^’ occa^onied* If they wmre - 
i^ed^ ^at satisiaBtioD they could find in dissipating so rapidly, what they 
had eathed with do much jeopafdy; they made this very ingenious reply 
Exposed as we are ^ a vanety of pOms, our life is ^total^ difierent Irom 
" thaji of other men. ' Why should we,’ who are 'alive to-day, and run the 
hazard of being dead to-morrow, think of hoarding P — Sttuuous only of en- 
jojring the present hour. We never think of that which is to come.*'(l )' This 
has ever beenflie language of men in such circumstances : the desire of dis- 
sipating lifOj not sOlicituoe for the preservation of existence, seems to in- 
crease hi proportion to the da^r of losing it. 

Thesbips that sailed from Europe to America seldom tempted the avi- 
dity of the first Buccaneers, as the merchandize they carried could not rea- 
dily have been sold* in the West Indies in those early times. But they ea- 
gerjiy watched the Spanish vessels on their return to Europe, when, certain 
they were ^^y laden with treasure. They commonly followed the (ral- 
leons.nnd Fkta, employed in transporting the produce of the mines of 
^Jdozico and Peru, as far. as the channel of Bahama ; and if, by any accident, 
a ^ip was separated from the fieet, they instantly beset her, and she seldom 
escaped them. • They even ventured to attadc several ships at once ; and 
the Spaniards, who considered them as demons, and trembW. at their ap- 
proacn, commonly surrendered, if they came to close quarters.(S) 

A remarkable mstaiice of this timidity on the one side, and temerity on 
the other, occursln the histoiy ^ Peter Legrand, a native of Diej^e in 
J^ormandy ; who, with a small vessel, trying no more than, twenty-eight 
mn, mid four guns, had the boldness to* attack the vice-admir^ of the Gal- 
leons. Resolved to conquer or die, and having exacted an oath to the same 
puriwBe from his crew, he ordered the Carpenter to bore a hole in the aide 
of his own vessel, that all hope of escape might be cut ofi:. This was no 
sooner done than he boarded the Spanish ship, with a sword in one hand, 
and a pistol |n the other ; and bearing- down all resistance entered the great 
cabim attended by a few of the most desperate of his associates. He there 
found the admiral siurounded by his officers ; presented a pistol to his 
breast, and ordered him to surrender. MeanwhUe the rest ox the Bucca- 
neers took possessiou of the gun-room, and seized the arms. . Struck with 
terror and amazement, the Spaniards doinunded quarter.(3} Like examples 
are numerous in the history of the Buccaneers. 

Tljie Spaniards^ almost reduced to despair, by finding tbemselves a con- 
t&lual prey to those ravagers, diminishea the number of their sh^, and the 
colonies gave up their connexions with each other. These humiliating pre- 
eautiofis, however, served but to increase the boldness of the Buccaneers. 
They had hitherto invaded the Spanish settlements only to procure provi- 
sions ; but bo sooner did they find their captures decrease, than th^ deter- 
mitaed to procure by land that wealth which the sea denied them. They ac- 
cordingly AM^o^ed themselves into larger bodies, and plundered many of the 
riphest strongest towns in the Kew World. ' Mavacaybo, Campeachy, 
Vera Ciuz, Porto JSfwy'nhd Corthagena, on this aide of 'the centinenV ae- 
the ed^ts qf their fury ; and G^laquil, Panannfa» and*ipan>, other 
nhmes on^,the coasts of the South Sea, were rlot^ore fortunate ki thbir re- 
mstance, or treated with greater le]fity.(4^ In a word, ^e Buccaheers, the 
most extraordinary set ot meH Ihfit aver appeared upbn theface of the globe, 
but whose duration was teanutifiry,- iBuidwted^to their arms. Without a regti* 
lor fybtlni of govemmeift) wit^igint laws, without any permanent subordina- 
tion, end even without revenue, cities and 'ea^s which haVb bafiled the 
ixtifiost effoyU of national force; and if conquest, notjpliinder/had been their 
object they might have made. tbemiBelves marters of all j^ai^ Aoierica* 

0) Hitt, OfH, dea tom. xr. Uv. vii. cb,’ 1. 

^8) Ibid. 


Hut. Bue^jueriy part i. chap. vii. 

,4) Ibid, parti? ii. Hut, Grti. ubi sup. 
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Amon|^ the Buceaneers who first acquired distinction in 
plundering, was MontWs, a gentleman of Languedoc. Havinn by"^anM 
in hiB infa^, metmth a rarcumatMtial, and perhaps exagg^ted account 
of the cruefties practised by the Spaniards in the conquest (/tlie New^rid 
he conceivia ^rong antipathy against a nation that had committed so manv 
enormities. His heated imagination, which he loved to indulge, contihuallv 
represented to him innumerable multitudes of innocent people, murd^ bv 
a brood of savage monsters nursed in the mountains of Castile The un 
happy victims, whose namm were ever present to his memory, seemed to caU 
upon him for vengeance: he longed to embrue his hands in Spanish blood 
and to retaliate the cruelties of the Spaniards, on the same ehor^ where thw 
had been ^rpetrated. He accordingly embarked on board a Fren^ ship 
bound to the West Indiei, about the middle of the last century, and JoinS 
the Buccaneers, whose natural ferocity he infiaroed. Hu)nanity in hun be- 
came the source of the most unfeeling barbarity. The Spaniards suflered so 
much from his fury, that he acquired the name of the Exterminator.^]) 

Michael de Basco and Francis Lolonois were also greatly renowned for 
their exploits; both by sea and land. Their most important, though not 
their most fortunate enierprise, was that of theOulf of Venezuela, with eight 
vessels, and six hundred and sixty associates. This gulf runs a consider^le 
way up into, the country, and communicates with the lake of Maracaybo, by 
a narrow strait. -That ^ruit is defended by a castle called la Barra, whicn 
the Buccaneers took, and nailed up the cannon. They then passed the bar, 
and advanced to the city of Maracaybo, built on the western coast of the 
lake, at the distance of about ten leagues from its mouthV But, to their in- 
expresrible disappointment, they foum it utterly deserted and unfurnished ; 
the inhabitants, apprized of their danger, having removed to the other side of 
the lake with their most valuable effects. 

If the Buccaneers had not spent a fortnight in riot and debauchery, they 
would have found at Gibraltar, a. town near the extremitjr of the lake, eveiy 
thing which fhe people of Maracaybo had carried off, in order to elude their 
rapacity. On the contrary, by their imprudent delay, they met with forti- 
fications newly erected, which they had the glory of reducing at the expense 
of much blood, and the mortification of finding another empty town. Ex- 
asperated at this second disappointment, the Buccaneers set fire to Gibraltar ; 
and Maracaybo would have shared the same fate, had it not been ransomed. 
Beside the bribe they received for their lenity, they took with them the bells, 
images, and all the ornamental furniture of the churches ; intending, as they 
said, to build a chapel in the island of Tortuga, and to consecrate that part 
of their spoils to sacred uses !(2) Like other plunderers of more exalted 
character, they had no idea of the absurdity of offering to Heaven the fruits 
of robbery and murder, procured in direct violation of its laws. 

But of all the Buccaneers, French or English, none was so uniformly suc- 
cessful, or execnted so hiany great and daring enterprises, as Henry Morgan, 
a native of the prindpality of Wdes. While 'de Basco, Lolonois, and th^ 
companions^ were squandering at Tortuga the spoils they had acquired in 
the gulf of Venezu^; Morgan sailed from Jamaipa tn.attack Porto Bello.; 
^d mjmeasur^were so «^1 concerted, that soon after his h^ing, he sur- 
prised the tehtindb, an'd made hunself master of the town, Wore the Spa- 
niards obtil^put themselves tn a posture of defence. 

In hopes ^ r^ucing with the same facility, the citadel or ch^ef castle, into 
which oitizensnad conveyed their most Valuable property, and ^all J^e 
plate bdonging to the churehes.^ Morgan bethought himself of an expedient 
that diysovftj^iB knowledge Qt patiopal characters as well ab of human na- 
ture in He copipelM the priests, nuns, and other women, whom 

he had ma de pnkmeit, gp plaM the scding ladders against the waUs of .jtlie 
fortress, Ix^^a pe^thrion that the gallantry and superstition of the Bpa- 

• " ^ ‘ - ' ’ ' \ 

0) Eirt, Oeft:jiee Vumage»t tom. xw. liv. vii. cbt i. 

\S3 Hwf. BacconefTf, part. ii. chap. i. 
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I would nbl:«iifferthem to fire on the objeeta of tMr love end venera- 
tion. But he found Idmeelf deceived in this flatteiiog eo^jeoture. The 
Spanuih governor, who was a resolute soldier, used hk otmcMt efforts to de- 
stxoj aveiy hoe that ipproaohed the woa^ks; Mor^pm and his £ap;lish asso- 
ciates, however, oanried the 'place by storm, in spite of all oppositioB ; and 
found Jn it, heside a vait. quMitity of rich merohandke, bullion and spede 
equtouent to one hundred thousand pounds sterling.(l) 

With this booty Morgan and his crew returned to Jainaioa, whm he im- 
mediately plmned a new enterprise. Understanding that de Basoo and Lo- 
Iqnois hod heft disappointed in the promised plunder of Maracaybo, by their 
impnidmt delay,^ resolved^ from emulation no lees thairavidity, to sur- 
prme that plaoe. With this view, he collected fifteen vessels, carrying nine 
hhadred md sUty men. These ravmrs entered the snUf of Venezuela un- 
observed, silenceaihe fort that defend die passaffe to the lake of Maracaybo, 
and found the town, as furmerly, totally deserted. But they were so fortu« 
nate as to discover the diief^tizens,^ and the greater part of their wealth, 
ihihe.neighbourinff woods, Not satisfi^, however, with this booty, Morgan 
proceeded to Gibnitar, which be found In the*saiiie desolate condition ; and 
Wlule he was attempting, by the most horrid crudties, to extort from such 
of the inhabitants as hM bi^n seized, a discovery of their bidden treasures, 
Im was informed of the arrival of three Spanish men of war at the entrance 
of the 

At this intelligence, which was confirmed by a boat dispatched to recon- 
noitre toe enemy, the heart of the bravest Buccaneer sunk within him. But 
although Morgan considered his condition as de^rate, his presence of mind 
'Mid not fors^e him. Concealing his apprehensions, he sent a letter to Don 
Alonzo del Campo, toe Spanito^miral, boldly demanding a ransom' for the 
city of Mamcayl^. The admiral s answer was retoluto, and excluded all 
hope of wwkkig upon his feirs. 1 am come," said he,' ** to dispute your 
passage out of the lake : and I have toe meana of doing it. Neverthdess, 
u you wiU submit to surrender, with humility, all the booty and prisoners 
you have'takeoyJ will suffer you to paia, and permit you to return to your 
** own country, without trouble or moieetation. But it you reject this offer, 
'' or hesitate to comply, 1 will order boats from Caracas, in which 1 will em- 
" hark my trooto; and, sailing to Marafiaybbt, wfil put every man of you to 
the sword. This is my final determination* Be prudent therefore, and do 
" not abuse my bounty by an ungrateful retum.(8) 1 have with me," added 
he, " very good troops, itoo.derixe nothing more ardently than to revenm on 
"you and your people, all toe cruelties and depredations whidi you nave 
" committea upon the Spanish nation in America/' 

The mon^t Moi^gan received this letter^ he called togethiur his powers ; 
and, aftei;^|Pquaintinff them wUh its conten^ desired them to deliberate, 
whether they would give up aU to*Biv l lunder, in order to secure their liberty, 
or fight for It ?— They unamnmjdy answered, That they would rather lose 
the kst drop of their blood, tolm resign a booty which ml been purchased 
with so much periL Morgan, however, sensihle of hk ^httgisretti situation, 
endeavour^ to oomproinj^ toe matter, but in lidn. * Spfihkh admiral 
continued to Jgmstt on Ini first conditkiis. When M<h:gan waa made ac- 
^qaaintod witlrajs inflexibility, he codly relied ; " If JOobl Akunib wUl not 
' allbw me to 'pass, I wiB find meana to pass wi^lmt his pemikBien*** He 
accordingly made a divkk|i*<^ the spoil, {hat^each man mjmt have hk own 
property to drtend; aiddliaviiig'fillea ayessil, which he had taken fipom the 
— lyi^wito preparatiQfk ganMwder and otoee combnsiible mathfiala, he 

^ prooeeded to toe moutn ef toe IfikO} humt twhof 'the ffpeniah 
toOK^We, and by making a firint of diimbarkinff 'iiie&i^ in qickr to 
attacK too fort by fond, he diverted tim attenlion of the .gamsea to that 


(H Hut. hutcaneers, part. ii. chAB. vi, 
<*) 

trsuci 
Of. dea 


meers, part. ... — 

^ Dated on beard the rofal tfiiUk UAined the df«fMfA|Jjtog.at aticbor at tbt en-- 
;e of 4he lake of Maracaybo. thia^|i|b^Of April, leSOf Don aIjONZO del t'AMro. 
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*• tra., _ . . „ . „ _ . 

Kof. deaFUbmt. Hitt. Bveeanerri, part. ii.iiob. viL 
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side, wMte h« paieed -thefber ivith hii whole fleet, oo the other, withoiK^Tei 
cetvingeny d«inB^.(l) . 

The success of Morgan, like that of all ambitious leaders, served only to 
sthnulate him to yet greater undertakings. Having disposed of bis ^ty at 
Port Royal in Jamaica, he again put to sea with a larger fleet, and a more 
numerous body of adventurers ; and after reducing the island of St. Catha- 
rine, where he procured a supply of naval and military .stores, he steered for 
the river <Jhagre, the only channel that could conduct him to Panama, the 
grand object of his aimament. At the mouth of this river, stood a strong 
castle, built upon a rock, and defended by a good garrison, which threatened 
to baffle all the efforts of the Buccaneers ; when an arrowy shot from the bow 
of an Indian, lodged in the eye of one of those resolute men. With won- 
derful iirmness and presence of mind, he pulled the arrow from the wound' 
and wrapping one of its ends in tow, put it into his musket, which was already 
loaded, and discharged it into the fort, >where the roofs of the houses were of 
straw, and the sides of wood, conformable to the custom of budding in that 
country. The burning arrow fell on the roof of one of the houses, which 
immediately took Are ; a circumstance which threw the Spaniards into the 
utmost consternation, as they were afraid, every moment, of perishing by 
the rapid approach of the flames, or the blowing up of the powder-maffazino. 
After the death of the governor, who bravely perished with his swcrd in his 
hand, at the head of a few determined men, the place surrendered to the 
aB8nilant8.(^ 

This chief obstacle being removed, Morgan and his associates, leaving the 
larger vessels under a guard, sailed up the Chugre in boats to Cruces, and 
thence- proceeded by land to Panama. On the savannah,- a spacious plam 
before ^ city,- the Spaniards made several attempts to repulse the ferocious 
invaders, but without effect : the Buccaneers gained a decided superiority 4a 
every encounter. Foreseeing the overthrow of their military protectors> the 
unarmed inhabitants sought refuge in the woods ; so that Morgan took quiet 
possession of Pmiama;, and deliberately pillaged it for some days.(3)^ » 

But Morgan met at Panama with what he valued no less than bis rich 
booty: A fair captive inflamed hk savage heart with- love ; and, finding uU 
his solicitations ineffectual, as neither his peraon nor character was calculated 
to inspire the object of his passion with favourable sentiments toward him-, 
he resolved to second his< assiduities with a seasonable mixture of force. 
•‘Stop, ruffian 1" cried -she, as she wildly sprung from his- arms; — ^‘^stopi 
“ thinkest thou that thou const ravish from me mine honour, as thou host 
“ wrested from me my fortune and my liberty ? No I be assured, that my 
*‘bou1 shall 'sooner be separated from- this body and-she drew a poniard 
from her bosom,- which she would have plunged into his heart, if he had not 
avoided the blow,(4) # 

Enraged at such a return to his fondness, Morgan threw this virtuous 
beauty into a Idathsome dungeon, and endeavoured to break her spirit bjr se- 
verities* *Rut hie followers becoming clamorous, at being kept so long ill a 
state of iimctivity by a caprice which they could not comprehend, he was 
bbliged toJiiten to tneir importunities, and givq^up his amorous pursuit.'(5) 
Ae 8 prelude to their return, the booty was divided ; Morgan s own 


FUbtui. Nift. Buccaneert, part. ii. 

U^6q*t lol. i. -T , 


(4) Tha'SMMutkladiet. however, aa we learn from Ufe fr^booter Rareneau de Liis8.-»n, 
were not aKpoueased of the ww“e inHexible virtue. 

tented to them at devila, aa cannibala, and beiDga wbo But m a 

form. Tbev^accordinirly trembled at the very name of thoae plunderera. ^t, oo a 
nearer appiuach, they found them to be meo. and ^“J® y^>®™ 

a thia. i in all caaei. where they have been abuaed by f®»*® 

6 women flew to the oppoaite extreme, at aoon as they 
ii^hSir amoroua arnia the murderera of their huabaoda and brot^- 
Hdyw of a band of adveiiturera, whose every paaaion W*" 

without teara of agony, from the warm embrace of paramoura, to return 

into the cool patba of copinion life. Voy. d«f Fhbwst. chap. iv. v.^ 

® /ft./. Buccanfert, part iii. ch*p. .. vi. 
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in the pillage of this expedition^ is said to have amounted to one hun- 
dred thousand pounds sterling. He carried all his wealUi to Jamaica^ and 
never afterwturds engaged in any piratical enterpriBe.(l) 

The Refection of Morgan, and several other principal leaders, who sought, 
and found an asylum in the bosom of that civil society, whose laws they had 
so atrociously violated, together with the total separation of the English and 
French Buccaneers, in consequence of the war between the two nations, 
which followed the Revolution in 1688, broke the force of those powerful 
plunderers. The king of Spain being then in alliance with Englan(( she re- 
pressed the piracies of her subjects in the West Indies. I'he French Buc- 
caneers ^ntinued their depredations, and with no small success, till the peace 
of Ryswick in 1697 ; when ull differences between France and Spain having 
• been adjusted, a stop was every where put to hostilities, and not only the 
association, but the very name of this extraordinary set of men soon became 
extinct. They were insensibly lost among the otner European inhabitants 
of the West Indies. 

» Before this period, however, the French colony in Hispaniola liad arrived 
at a considerable degree of prosperity ; and Jamaica, into which the spoils 
of Mexico and Peru were more abundantly poured, was already in a flourish- 
ing condition.^ The Buccaneers found at Fort Royal better reception, and 
greater security, than any w’here else. They could there land tneir booty 
with the utmost facility, and spend in a variety of pleasures the wealth arising 
from their piracy ; and as prodigality and debauchery soon reduced them 
again to indigence, that grand incitement to theit sanguinary industry made 
them eagerly hasten to commit fresh depredations. Hence the settlement 
reaped the benefit of their perpetual vicissitudes of fortune, and w-as en- 
riched by their rapacity as w ell as their profusion ; by the vices which led to 
their want, and their abundance. 

The wealth, which flowed into Jamaica through that channel, gave great 
activity to every branch of culture ; and, after the piracies of the Buccaneers 
were suppressed, it proved a new source of riches, by enabling the inhabitants 
to open a clandt^tine trade to the Spanish setUements, whence it had its 
origin. This illicit and lucrative commerce was rendered more facile and 
secure, by the Assiento, or contract for supplying the Spanish colonies with 
negroes, which England obtained at the peace of Utrecht. In consequence 
of that contract, as 1 have already had occasion to observe, British factories 
were established at Carthagena, Panama, Vera Cruz, Buenos Ayres, and 
other important places in South America, and the isthmus of Mexico. The 
veil with which Spain had hitherto covered the state and transactions of her 
^lonies, occasionally lifted by the Buccaneers, was now entirely removed. 
The agents of a rival nation, residing in her towns of most extensive trade 
and ports ofi%|ilef resort, had the best opportunities of becoming acquainted 
with the interior condition of her American empire ; of observing its wants, 
and knowing what commodities might be imported into it with the greatest 
advantage. The merchants of Jamaica, and other English colonies that 
t^ed to the Spanish main, were accordingly enabled, by means of informa- 
tion so authentic and exMditious, to assort and proportion their cargoes 
lyith such exacta^ to the demands of the market, that the contraband com- 
merce was c^^Hd on to a vast amount, and with incredible profit.(2) 

^ In order to a stop to this trade, which, together with that Carried on 
- by the British South Sea Company, had almost ruined the ridi commerce of 
the galleons, formerly the pride of Spain, and the envy of other nations^ 
ships of force, under the^name of Guarda-Cottatj were atationed upon the 
coa^s of those provinces, to which interlopers most frequently resorted. 
Such a preraution was certainly prudent, but it ought to have been put in 
execution with eqiuty. If the ships, commissioned to prevent that illicit 
traflic, had only seizM upon the vessels really concerned in it, neither the 

wliim^ChsHM *“ Jsmsics, he wsi knighted by that prince of pleamre and 

(4) kuderBon'i Hist, of Commercf, vol. ii. Robertson's Hist, qf j^smerica, book viii. ‘ 
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commanders, nor the government that appointed them, could justly' have 
incurred any bl^e ; but the abuses inseparable from violent measures, the 
e^emesB of gain, and perhaps a spirit of revenge, incited the Spanish officers 
to stop, under various pretences, many vessels that had a legal destination^ 
and even to treat the seamen with the greatest cruelty. 

England, whose power and glory is founded on commerce, and who could 
not patiently suffer any restraint upon a branch of trade which custom had 
made her consider as lawful, was highly incensed, when she understood that 
those restraints were converted into hostilities, and carried to an excess in- 
consistent with the laws of nations. The body of the people loudly called 
for vengeance, and the leading members in both houses of parliament directed 
all the thunder of their eloquence against the minister, who could tamely see 
his country exposed to such indignities. But sir Robert Walpole, who stiU 
governed the councils of Great Britain, and who had an equal contempt for 
party rt^e and popular opinion, paid little regard to these violent invectives 
or seditious clamours. Strongly convinced of the importance of peace to a 
trading nation, he endeavoured to obtain, by negotiation, satisfaction from 
tlie court of Madrid. The preliminaries of a convention were accordingly 
signed at Pardo, in the beginning of the year 1739. And although the terras 
of this treaty were neither so honourable nor advantageous to Great Britain 
as might have been wished, they were the best that could possibly be ob- 
tained, without involving the kingdom in a war with Spain, and eventually 
with France, as was foreseen by that minister. 

The chief article of the convention provided. That the king of Spain 
should pay to the subjects of Great Britain the sum of ninety-five thousand 
pounds sterling, by way of indemnification for their losses, in consequence of 
the seizures made by the Guai-da-Costas. This was, in effect, acknowledging 
the injustice of those seizures ; but as no provision was made against future 
violences, the grand question, ** Whether British vessels, navigating the 

American seas, should be any. where, or under any circumstances, subject 
“ to SEARCH being left to be discuss^ by a congress, the interests of the 
country were supposed to be betrayed, and the whole nation was thrown mto 
a ferment. Petitions against the convention w'ere sent from all the principal 
trading towns in the kingdom, and the universal outcry was, A free sea, or 

a war T* Walpole found himself under the necessity of resigning, or of 
yielding to the voice of the multitude : and the king of Spain, by neglecting 
to pay the stipulated sum at the appointed day, furnished him with a decent 
pretext for declaring war, without abandoning his pacific principles. On the 
contra^, he affirmed, that the convention-treaty would have been attended 
with all the advantages that could be procured by the most successful 
war;(l) and that future ages would do justice to the counsels that pro- 
duced it. ... 

But although the pacific disposition of sir Robert Walpole,'and his inti-. 
mate knowledge of uie essential interests of his country, made him averse 
to war, he no sooner resolved upon hostilities than the vigour of his measure 
was as conspicuous as his former moderation. A powerful fi^t, under ad- 
miral Haddock, was sent to cruize off the coast of Spain ; and admiral 
non, an officer who stood high in the public favour, was i^ ointed to the 
command of a squadron in the West Indies. This gentle papi h ad rendered 
himself conspicuous in the house of commons, by loudly coiipeinning all the 
measures of the minister, and bluntly speaking his sentiments on every oc- 


(1) It would Bt least have been productive of more f**^®®*®*®* 
eued. And if it should be said, that it was impossible to ® Tbllf 

^nes, which arose from a variety of causes, it may at L," ^as 

interest of a few merchants concerned in a contraband ir^e, however mcmive, was 
not a sufficient object to engave two great nations in ® 1 ^^^ 

doubtful, and which, it was evident, must be prosecuted at » 

treasure. It was the umubmittinff uricie of the two nations that involved tnem in Dos- 
tffitiei ; and thS pride, on the part of England, was jJSS of pa%S£“ 

in both houses of parliament, who assum^ to themselves the 

but who, siqoe time has elucidated their characters, appear to have becn^only la despera 
faction, struggling for the emoluments of office. 
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cadon. lu a debate i^n the Spanish depredations, he declared that be would 
undertake to reduce Porto Bello with six ships. That offer was echoed from 
the mouths of all the members in opposition, and reverberated from every 
comer stf the kingdom; 'Vernon became the idol of the people : and the mi- 
nister, in order to gam their confidence, sent him to fulfil his boast ; not 
periiaps without hopes that he might fail in the attempt, and draw disgrace 
po. himself and his party. 

The even^ however, justified the admiral's assertion. He sailed from 
Jamaica with no more than six shi^ and two hundred and forty soldiers on 
heaEd. Yet such was the dastardliness of the Spaniards, and the romantic 
bravery of the British tars, who mounted the walls of the fortifications in a 
manner thought impracticable, that Porto Bello was taken almost without 
bloodshed. Of that place some account must be given. 

^ The town of Porto Bello is disposed in the form of a crescent, on the de- 
clivity of a mountain, which embraces an excellent harbour. I'his harbour 
was well defended by forts, all which were taken and blown up b^ admiral 
Vernon, who immediately abandoned his conquest. ‘ It could only indeed be 
of importance to the mastei-s of Peru, as its opulence depended entirely upon 
its situation ; and even that opulence could only induce an inconsiderable 
number of inhabitants constantly to reside on a spot, so unhealthy, that it 
hus been denominated the Grave of the Spaniards. But during the annual 
fair, which lasted forty days, Porto Bello was a theatre of the richest com- 
merce that was ever transacted on the face of the earth. Seated on the 
northern side of the isthmus which divides the two seas, thither were brought 
from Panama, on the Pacific Ocean, the gold, silver, and other valuable pro- 
ductions of Chili and Peru, to be exchanged for the manufactures of Europe ; 
and. there arrived the galleons from Old Spain, laden with every article of 
necessity, accommodation, and luxury. The sickly and almost deserted town 
was ouickly filled with people ; its port was crov^ded with ships ; and the 
neighbouring fields were covered with droves of mules, laden with the pre- 
cious metals. Instead of silence and solitude, nothing whs to be seen in the 
stroets and squares blit bustling multitudes, bales of goods, and chests of 
tr 0 asaTe.(l) 

* But that rich comitierce, as well as the contraband trade, has since been 
ruined by the abolition of the galleons, and by substituting in their place 
register ships ; which sailing round Cape Horn, pass immediately to the 
ports of Chili and Peru, with a supply of European goods, and return to 
Europe with the treasure by the same course. In consequence of this new 
regulation, which took place in 1748, the trade of Phnama and Porto Bello 
has sunk almost to nothmg ; and these two towns, formerly culled the keys 
of communication between the North and South Sea, between Spain and her 
most valuable colonies, now serve only as a passage for the negroes that are 
carried to Peru, and some other inconnderabte branches of decaying traffic.(2) 

The joy of the English nation on the taking of Porto Bello was excessive. 
The two houses of parliament congratulated his majesty on the success of 
his arms : the people were confirmed in their opinion of Vernon ; and his 
good fortune induced the minister to continue him in the command of the 
British fleet in^e West Indies. 

This contplipiCe with the wishes of the people, however, served oi^ to 
rbnder the popfiffair members in the house of commons more clamorous, l^ey 
. « considered it as a partial victory, and resolved to push their advantage : they 
attempted the entire removal nf the minister ; and a motion was even made 
to that pui^ose. Piqued at this ungenerous return, as he considered it, to 
his condescensions, sir Robert Walpow concluded a masterly speech (in which 
he refuted every charge brought apinst him) with the toUowing keen ex- 
pr^sions^ that strongly mark the character of those contentious and venal 
tinges, '' Gentlemen, ' said he, have talked a great deal of patriotism ; a 
*' venerable virtue, when duly practised ! But 1 am sorry to observe, that^f 


'•(l) Vofityte, vol. 4. 

(9) Aobsrtion, ffijt. ^mcr. bouk viii. 
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late it has been so much hackneyed, that it is in danger of falling into die- 
** grace : the very idea of true patriotism is lost, and the term has been pros- 
‘ '' tituted to the worst of purposes* A patriot ! why patriots spring up like 
mushrooms: I could raise mt^ of them within the mur and twenty^hours. 
I have rsipod meny of them in a night. It is but refusing to Ratify an 
'' unreasonable or an insolent demand, and up starts a patriot. — 1 have long 
'' he^^f.this pairiifiic motion/* added he ; '' and let gentlemen contradict 
me, if they can* when 1 saj^ 1 eould have prevented it. By what means, 1 
leave the house to judge !* (U . 

The reduction of Pui'to Bello was but a puelude to greater enterprises. 
Nothing less was resolved upon than the utter destruction of the Spanish 
settlements in t^ New \Vorld. With this view, an English squadron was 
dispatched to the South Sea, under commodore Anson, in order to ravage the 
coasts of Peru and Chili ; while a fleet of twentyrseven sail of the line, com- 
manded by sir Cbaloner Ogle, beside f^ates, drC'Ships, bomb-ketches, 
store-ships, victuallers, and transports, with upward of ten thousand lund- 


and co-operate with Anson, by means of intelligence to be conveyed across 
the isthmus of Darien. The land-forces were commanded by lord Cathcart, 
a nobleman of approved honour, as well as experience in military affairs: and 
the ardour of botn soldiers and sailors to come to action was excessive. This 
ardour drew from lord Cathcart the following words, in a letter to admiral 
Vernon. " In the troops I bring you, tliero is spirit, ^here is good will ; 
“ which, when properly conducted, will pruciiice, I hope, w'liat the nation ex- 
" pect from us — will make us tlio glorious instruments of fini^iug the war, 
" with all the advantages to the public that its happy beraning promises ; 
" and with this distinguishing circumstance, that those happy effects have 
“ been owing to a perfect harmony betw'ccn tho sea and land-forces^ (2) 

The want of that harmony proved the ruin of the armament. As lord 
Cathcart unfortunately died soon after his arrival in the Wert Indie^ tho 
command of the land-forces devolved upon brigadier-general Wentworth, an 
oflicer without experience, resolution, or authority. He had nothing in com- 
mon with Vernon but his obstinacy, and as great a contempt for the sea, as 
the admiral had for the land-service. These two ill-associated commanders, 
whose powers were discretionarv, after being re-inforced with ^me troops 
from the English colonies in Ainericji, determined to attack C^hagena. 

The city of Carthagena is seated on a peninsula, or sandy i^nd, whi^ is 
joined to the continent by two nrtiiici^ necks of land, the bro^est ot 
whicli is not above seventy yards wide. Its fortifications are regular, an^d 
after the modern manner. The houses are mostly of stone, and the streets 
are broad, strait, and well paved. It is supposed to con^iu about twenty- 
five thousand inhabitants. Nature has placed at a little distM^ a hUl of a 
middUng height, on wh^h is built the citadel of St. Lazarus. This w-t wm- 
mands t^e town, and, in some measure, the harbour, which is tM sw 
the American dominions of Spain, and one of the best any where “ 

is two leagues in extent, aud has a safe and exc^ent t>ottom.(3) A 
the trade of the Spanish settlements in South Amen^ w^as c^ 


Incon^K^ift&.-e*olutWnofthe5ngU*K^ - 

Opulent Strong city, a 4©went was iqade on th^.isUnd of Tier a ^ * 

nLr the eniLce of tie harliour, which U 
CH, pc fjrpm. .its nsTTOwnew,, and 

prising manner with castles, batteries, booms, ' iL si, 

war. ^eyeral of the smaller castles were almost instantly reduced y 


fl) Parliamentary DebtttfSf 1740. 

(S) Modern Universal Hist. vol. xv. fol. edit. 
C3) Vlluu, hb. i. cup. a. 
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Chaloher Ogle, to whom that service was oommitted ; and batteries being 
erected agamst Uie principal fortifications, the Boradera battery and Fort St.. 
Joseph were successively taken by storm. A breach was miide in Castillo 
Grand|», and the British troops, supported by the seamen, advanced to the 
assault. Contrarjr to all expectation, they found the works abandoned. The 
Spanish ships, which lay across the mouth of the harbour, were either taken 
or destroyed; the pass^e was opened ; the fleet enter^ without farther op- 
position, and the troops were disemt^ked within a mile of the city. 

After surmounting so many difliculties, with such facility, the* besiegers 
thought that little remained but to take possession of Carthagena. A ship 
was accordingly sent express to London with intelli^nce to that effect ; and 
public rejoi(£igs were neld at Jamaica, and over ml the English islands in 
the West Indies. But the animosities which broke out between Vernon and 
Wentworth, disappointed the hopes of the nation, as well as the sanguine 
expectations of those concerned in the expedition. Each seemed more eager 
for the disgrace of his rival, than zealous for the honour of his country. The 
admiral was always putting the ^neral in mind of the necessity of cutting 
off the communication between the town and the country, and of attacking 
the citadel of St. Lazarus, by which it was defended. Resolutions, in a coun- 
cil of war, were talcen for that purpose, but nothing was done in consequence 
of them. A shameful inactivity, which might partly proceed from the cli- 
mate, seems to have possessed the troopE.(l) 

The general, by way of recrimination, threw the blame of the delay upon 
the admiral, in not landing the tents, stores, and artillery. And it must be 
admitted that both were in fault. If Wentworth had attacked the citadel 
before the enemy had recovered from the panic, occasioned by the reduction 
of the forts that defended the harbour, the English would certainly have 
become masters of the place ; whereas the inaction of the land forces, beside 
the diseases to which it exposed them, gave the Spaniards time to recover 
their spirits, and to take every precaution for their defence. Nor was Ver- 
non less remiss in his duty, in not sending his ships to batter and bombard 
the town by sea ; for it is beyond dispute, notwithstanding some surmises 
to the contrary, that great execution might hdve been done by such a mode 
of attack. The largest ships could have lain near enough to have damaged 
the buildings without being exposed to much harm ; and the bombs would 
liave been attended with great effect, as the houses in that country are chiefly 
covered with shingles, or small thin boards, instead of slate or tiles. 

During these disputes, the army was employed in erecting batteries, in 
order to make a breach in fort St. Lazarus. But the heavy cannon not being 
yet arrived, nor the batteries near completed, the chief engineer gave it as 
his opinion, that the place might be rendered so much stronger l^fore the 
batteries could be opened, as to over-balance the advantage to be expected 
from them. This absurd opinion, seconded by the importunities of Vernon, 
determined Wentworth to nazard an assault, after all rational prospect of 
success from such a mode of attack had ceased, until a breach should be made 
in the w^s. So firm, however, was the courage of the British troops, that, 
if other instances of misconduct had not accompanied that unsoldier-like at- 
tempt, there is reason to believe Carthagena would have been taken. The 
assault, insteiid of being made in the night, was delayed till morning ; the 
soldiers were conducted, by mistake, against the strongest part of the cita- 
del ; the scaling ladders were found too short ; the woolpawa and grenado- 
deljs were left in the rear ; and the admiral neglected to divert the atten- 
tion of the enemy by bartering the town by sea, or even making use of his 

<1) The beat it ezeeuive and conthioal at Carthagena ) and the torrents of water 
that are locesiantly pouring down, from Maf to November, have this aingularitf, that 
they never cool the ur which is eometimea a little moderated during the dry eeaion, 
by the northeast winde. ^ The niglit ie as hot at the day. Hence the inhabitants, 
wasted by profuse perspiration, have the pale and livid appearance of sick persons ; all 
their motions are languid and sluggish : their speech is soft and slow, and their wofUs 
f thing relative to them indicates a relaxed 
habit of body. . Ulloa, Vov, lib. i. cap. v. 
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bomb-ketches.(l) In consequence of these several blunders^ and others 
connected with them, the brave assailants were exposed to the whole fire of 
the fort, and partly to that of the city, without the least power of defendiiu 
themselveB, or of annoying the Spaniards. A mere carnage ensued ; tad £ 
though a retreat was soon judged necessary, colonel Grant, who commanded 
the penadiers, and six hundred of the flower of the EnglM army, were left 
dead on the field. 

. The besiegers were so much discouraged by this unpropitious and ill-di- 
rected effort, that they gave up all hopes of being able to reduce the place. 
And the rainy season set in with such violence, as rendered it impossible for 
the troops to live on shore. They were therefore reimbarked, and the en- 
terprise was relinquished, after the admiral had made a feeble attempt to 
bombard tbe town, in order to convince the general of ka impracticability ; 
though that consequence was by no means the result of this impertinent ex- 
periment. On the contrary, it was affirmed, That the continuance of such 
a mode of attack, properly conducted, would have reduced the city to heaps 
of ruins ; that a floating battery, which had been prepared, did not lie in 
the proper place for annoying the enemy ; that the water was there indeed 
too shallow, to admit larp ships near enough to batter the town with any 
prospect of success, but that a little toward the left, the harbour was suffi- 
ciently deep, and that four or five ships of the line might have been moored 
within pistol-shot of the walls. (2) 

After the reimbarkation of the troops, the distempers peculiar to the cli- 
mate and season began to rage with redoubled fury. Nothing was heard 
from ship to ship, but complaints and execrations ; the groans of the dying, 
and the service for the dead ! Nothing was seen, but objects of woe or 
images of dejection ; and the commanders, who had agreed in nothing else, 
were unanimous in pleading the expediency of a retreat from this scene of 
misery and disgrace. The fortifications of the harbour of Carth^na were 
accordingly demolished, and the English fleet sailed for Jamaica, to the 
astonishment and confusion of the mother country, as well as of the colonies. 
The people were depressed in proportion to that exuberant joy with which 
they haa been elevated ; nor ^as any thing afterward done by the conduc- 
tors of this unfortunate enterprise, to retrieve the honour of the British 
arms. Though Vernon was reinforced with several ships of the line, and 
Wentworth with three thousand soldiers from England ; and although they 
successivety threatened St. Jago de Cuba, and Panama, they returned home, 
without e^cting any thing of consequence, notwithstanding the loss of near 
twenty thousand men.(3) , • • 

The expedition under Anson was not more fortunate in the beginning j 
and, but for accident, it would have terminated in equal disgrace.^ Being 
attacked by a furious storm in passing Cape Horn, two of his 
obliged to return in distress ; one was lost ; another was so much damaged 
as to be abandoned soon after ; and the greater part of his people diM of the 
sea-scurvy, before he reached the island of Juan Fernandez, which had 
been appointed as the place of rendezvous. In this delightful abMe the re- 
mainder of his crew recovered their health and spirits ; and the Centunon, 
his own ship, being still in pretty good repair, he soon put to wa, took se- 
veral prizes off the ooast of Chili, and plundered the town of 
coast of Peru, where he found a booty of sUver to the amount of a^ut thirty 
thousand pounds sterling. From his prisoners he learned that,noti!^hstanaing 
bis reduced force, he had nothing to fear in those latitudes ; as Hon Joseph 
Pizarro, who commanded a Spanish Muadron destii^ to oppose mm, had 
been obliged to return to Rio de la Plata, after having lost two ships and 
two thousand men, in attempting to double Cape Horn. i 

But that. consolatory int^igence was balanced by mformatio 
agreeable kind. Anson also learned, from P®P®" 

Priigs, that the EngUsh expedition against Carthagena had miscarned. 1 ms 

(I) Uffiv. Ifuf, abi lup. Smollett*! ffM. Eng. vol. xi. 

5®) ?*•**'• vdl. XV. fol. edit. 

(3) Sniollett'i Hut. Eng. vol. zi. Umiv. Hut. ubi lop. 
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disooura^ng newt made him ^eentible' of. the* impropriety of titenmting ta 
execute that' part of his insitruotiDDa, which Teganfed an attack upon Panaraai 
in consequence of a supjMsed co-operation with the British* troops, across' 
the isthmus of Darien. He therefore bore for Acapulco, in hopes of 
intercepting the Manilla galleon, whhdi he understood was then at seti 
Happily for the Spaniards, she had reached ihat port hefdre'hia arriral. He 
endeavoured to intercept her in her return, but without effect. At Lst 
finding himself destitute of every necessary, hb sailed for the river Canton, 
in China, where he arrived, after a long and distressing voyage. Having 
refitted his ship, and taken in a supply of provisions, he again launched into 
the Pacific Ocean ] and after cruising there some time, he fortunately met 
with and took the annual ship from Acapulco, on the coast of Mexico, to 
Manilla, in the island of Luconia, laden with treasure, to the amount of 
about three hundred thousand pounds sterling, beside other valuable com- 
modities.(I) 

Anson went a second time to Canton, where he asserted the honour of 
the British flag ih a very spiiitcd manner, and returned to England by the 
Cape of Good Hope in* i 744, to the great joy of liis countrymen, who had 
heard of his disasters, and concluded that he and all his crew were lost. The 
Spanish treasure was Carried to the Tourer 'with much parade ; and an ex- 
pedition, which, all things considered, ought rather to have ‘been deemed 
unfortunate, was magnified beyond measure. Anstm's perseverance, how* 
ever, deserved praise, and the success of a single ship seemed to point out 
what might be performed by a stout squadron on the coasts of the South 
Sea ; but the failure of the formidable enterprise against Curthagena was 
Still so fresh in the memory of the nation, that no farther attempt was made 
during the war to distress the Spanish settlements in America. 

I shall here, my dear Philip, dose this letter ; as the naval trasactions in 
the European seas, though seemingly connected with the subject, will enter 
with more propriety into the general narratioU. The war, occasioned by the 
death of the emperor Charles Vl. must now engage ou'r attention. 


LETTER ^^XVIII. 

TAtf General View of the AWairt 'Ewwpe^from the Death of the Emperor 
C/uirles Y/. tfi 1740, to the TreaU^ of Dreefleiiy in 174>S, and the eonprma- 
tion of the Treaty of Bretlatv. 

The death of the emperor Charles VI. the last prinoe of the ancient house 
of Austria, without male issiie,'' awakened the ambition of many potentates, 
the adjusting of whose pretensions threw all Europe into a ferment. By 
virtue of the Pragmatic Sanction, as well as the rights of blood, the sucoes- 
sion to the whole Austrian doUiinioDs belonged to the archduchess Maria- 
Theresa, the late emperor's eldest daughter, married to Francis of Lorrain, 
grand-duke of Tuscany. ^The* kingdoms of Hnngnry and Bohemia, the pro- 
vince of Silesia, Austrian Suabia, l^p«r and Lower Austria, Stiria, Carinthia, 
Carulola, the four Forest Towns, Burgaw, Brisgaw, the Low Countries, 
Friuli, Tirol, the duchy of Milan, and the dUchies of Parma aqd Piacenza, 
formed that itnmrase inheritance. 

Almost bM the European powers had guurantiBed the Pragmatic Sanction ; 
but, as prince Eugenb Judiciously remwed, ‘^aa,h^ndrS thousand men 
** would have guaranteed it better than an hundred thousand treaties 1” 
Selfish avidil^ and lawless ambition can only be restrained by force. Charles 
Albert, elector of Bavaria, laid daim to the kingdom of Bohemia, on the 
Streiu^ of an article in die will of the Emperor Ferdinand 1. brother to 
Charms Augustus HI. king of Pdaiid, and doctor o( Saxony, exhibited 

(it Voyage, by Walter. The treasure consisted of one rtfifltioD three hundred 

and thirteen thousand eiffht hundred and forty dollars or pesos, with UDCoined silver 
equal in value to forty three thousand six hundred and eleven dollars. 
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pn^aloM to ^>irkole Auatrion lacccMion, in virtue of the riirlita of 
of hii^(V eJ^ of the emperor Joe^, elder brother of CharlM 

VI. The C^idic Inngr d^ue^ umilar pretentions from the rights of* the 
d^^ta of tlm ewpe ror MMnq jjIan U. wife to PhiUp II. of Spnin^from 


whom he WM dea^ded by femtJes ; and the king of WdiniaTeviiJSd* an 
obsolete daim to ^e duchy of MSan. The IdngoTFrance had also hirpre- 
tensions, and to the wl^e disputed succession, as being descended in a Mht 
lino from the eldest male branch of the house of Austro, by two princessea 
married to his ancestors^ Lewis XIll. and Lewis XIV. But, conscious 
that such a claim would excite the jealousy of all Europe, he did not appear 
as a competitor ; though he was not without hopes of aggrandizing him^f 
and of dismemhering the Austrian dominions, by abetting the claims of 
another. 


In the mean time Maria-Theresa took quiet possession of that vast inhe^ 
ritance, which was secured to her by the Pragmatic Sanction. She received 
the homage of tiie states of Austria at Vienna; and the kingdoms of Hun- 
gry and Bohemia swore allegiance to her W their deputies, as did the lU- 
lian provinces. PossesMd of a popular aflability, which her predecessors 
had seldom put in practice, she gained the hearts of her subjects, without 
diminishing tier dimity. But above all, she ingratiated herself with the 
Hungarians, in voluntarily accepting the ancient oath of their sovereigns * 
hy which the subjects, riiould their privileges be invaded, are allowed to de- 
iend themselves, without being treated as rebels. 

As the ancestors of this princess had ever been backward in complying 
with such engagements, the early taking of that prudent step was attend^ 
with wonderful popularity. The Hungarians, who, after two hundred years 
spent in seditious broils and civil wars, still bore with impatience the Aus- 
trian yoke, submitted with pleasure to the government of Maria-Theresa, 
whom they almost adored, and who was worthy of their warmest regard. 
Her first caro, after conciliating the affections or her people, was to procure 
for her husband a share in all her crowns, under the title of co^regent : and 
she flattered herself, that the consequence, thus conferred upon the grand 
duke, would soon raise him to the imperial throne.(l) But she had forgot that 
she was destitute of money ; that a number of* pretenders, fur the whole or a 
part of the Austrian succession, were rising up against her ; and that her 
troops, though far from inconsiderable, were dispersed over her extensive 
duininions. 


The first alarm was ^ven by a formidable, but unexpected pretender. 
Fr^leric 111. king of Prussia, had lately succeeded his father, Frederic 
^Villiam, a wise and politic prince, who had, by rigid (economy, amassed a 
))rodigiou8 tre^buire, tnough be maintained, for nis own security, an arinj of 
sixty thousand men, which he prudently left his son to employ.(2) If we 
may be said to owe the shade of the oak,** observes the Royal Historian, 
** to the acorn from whu^ it sprung, in like manner we may (fiscern, in the 
sagacious conduct of Fredenc >l^lliam, the source of the future greatness 
“ ofliis 8uece8sor.’^(3) 

This ambitious, an^htened, and enterpriring monarcdi, whose character 
1 shall afterward have occasion to develope. in (fesd^ibing his heroic achieve- 
ments, and in tnuung his extensive plans of policy, revived certain anti- 
quated (daUns of his family to four duemies in Silesia ; and, instead of haring 
i^ccourse to unmeaning manifestoes, he began his marcih at the head of thirty 
thousand choice troops, in order to establish his right* When he found 
himself in the heart of that rich province, and iu possession of Breslaw, its 
^pital, he shewed a disposition to negotiate. He offered to supply Marm~ 
rhevesa, then (^mmonly know^ by the name of Queen .of Hungary, ^ith 
money ai^ troops; to protect, to the utmost of his power, the r^t other 
dominions in Germany and to use all his interest to place her husbwd on 
the Jlmperial throqp, provided she would cede to him the Lower Silesia* 


Ji>Y5*t*dre. Miller. 
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That would have been a small sacrifice ^ jmce aUd security. But the 
queen of Hungary was sensilde, that, yielding to the claims of iolie pre- 
tender, she shotQd only encoui^ those of others. She therefor^ kvjected, 
perhiips too hastily, the offers of the kingimf Prussia, and sent count Neu- 
perg, one of her best generals, witJi a ^rotig body of troops into Silesia, in 
order to expel the invAers. The two armies, nearly equal hi numbers, met 
at Midwits, a viHage in the neighbourhood of the town of Neiss, and within 
a league of the river of the same name. There a desperate battle was fought. 
The action lasted from two in the afternoon till six in the evening ; when 
the Austrians, in spite of the most vigorous efforts, were obliged to retire 
under, the cannon of Neiss, with the loss of four thousand men. 

'This victory, which was followed, though not immediately, with the re- 
duction of Glats.and Neiss, and the submission of the whole province of Si- 
lesia, was acquired solely by the firmness of the Prussian infantry, and their 
celerity in finng, in consequence of a new exercise taught them by their 
young kixtf. Ihe cavalry were totally routed, bv the Otfperiority of the 
Austrians In horse; theroyri baggage was pillageu, and ''the king himself, 
in danger of being made prisoner, was carried off the field, in the more 
early part of the engagement. But the second line of infantry stood im- 
moveable; and by the admirable diselpline of that body the battle was 
re6tored.(l) 

The success of the king of Prussia astonished all Europe ; and the refusal 
of Maria-Theresa to comply with his demands, which had lately been dignified 
with the name of greatness of soul, was now branded with the appellation 
of imprudent obstinacy and hereditary haughtiness so apt are mankind to 
judge of measures by events, and to connect wisdom with good fortune, and 
folly with disaster ! — But, even at this distance of time, when a more im- 
partial judgment may be formed, if the queen of Hungary's resolution was 
again to be taken, it would be difficult for political sagacity to direct her 
wliich alternative to choose. What might nave been the coni^uence of 
her compliance with the king of Prussia s proposals, it is impossible to say ; 
But we know that her intrepidity of spirit in resolving, at all hazards, to 
preserve undivided the Austrian succession, exalted her' in the esteem of her 
most natural and powerful aUies, who ultimatelv secured to her the greater 
part of that succession. It must, however, be aamitted. That the successful 
invasion of the king of Prussia, the unforeseen consequence of her refusal, 
and an assurance of the support of so powerful a prince, encouraged the 
court of Versailles in the ambitious project of placing the deotor of Havana 
on the Imperial throne. The rise of this project deserves to be traced. 

France had ^aranteedthe Pragmatic Sanction of Charles VI. and cardinal 
Fleury, whose love of peace increased with his declining years, was desirous 
of preserving inviolate the engagements of his master. Hut no sooner was 
it known at Versailles that the kinj^ of Prussia had invaded Silesia, than the 
cardinal found himself unable to withstand the ardour for war in the French 
councils. This ardour was increased by the battle of Molwitz, and the 
failure of the English in their attempt upon Spanish America. Assured of 
the assistance of Spain, .which turned a wishful e^e on the Italian pos- 
sessions of the queen of Hungaiy, the youi^ nobility and princes of the 
blood, eager for an opportunity of distinguishing themsdves m arms, repre- 
sented to the king, Inat the period so long desired was now arrived, of 
finallv breaking tniB power of the house of Austria, and exalting that of 
Bourbon bn its ruins ; bv dismembering the dominion of Maria-Theresa, 
and placing on the fmnprial throne Charles- Albert, elector of Bavaria, a sti- 
peilwy of his most Chratian Majesty. 

The moderation and* natural equity of Lewis XV. yielded to arguments eo 
flattering to his pride ; and to the count, afterward mareschal an^ duke dc 
Bldlririe, add'his brother the dievalier, the chief inspirers of tiiete violent 
councils, was committed the execution of that ambitious project. They pro- 
posed, that fifty thousand Frenrii troops, of which twenty thousand were to 

2l) Voltaire* Sifcle de LquuXV chap. v. 
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be cavalry, ihould jMwa the Rhine> and advance toward the Danul>e, btifor<3 
the beginning of Juoe ; that another army, of about forty thousand meii^ 
'should be formed on the aide of Westphalia, in order to keep in awe the 
electorate of Hanover ; and thait^proper application should be made ^o tlie 
most considerable princes of the empire, corresponding to their several si- 
tuations, inviting Uiem to concur in tlie destruction of the house of Austria, 
and to share in its spoils. A moment was not lost in carrying this plan into 
execution. 

Meanwhile the count de Belleiale, behig dispatched into Germany, in the 
double capacity of ambassador and general, had concluded a treaty with the 
elector oi Bavaria at Nymphenburg. By this treaty the king of France 
engaged to assist that prince with his whole force, in order to raise him 
to the Iniberial throne ; and the elector, on his part, promised. That, after 
his elevutmn, he Vould never attempt to recover any of the towns or pro- 
vinces of the empire which the French should have conquered ; that he 
would, in his lo^penal capacity, renounce tlie barrier treaty, and agree, that 
France mi^t retain irrevocably whatever places should be subdued by her 
arms in the Austrian Netherlands. The count de Belleiale also negotiated 
a treaty between Lewis XV. and Frederic 111. king of Prussia in which it 
was stipulated, That the elector of Bavaria, together with the Imoerial 
crown, should possess Bohemia, Upper Austria, and the county of Tirol ; 
that Augustus III. king of Poland and elector of Saxony, should he gratified 
with Moravia and Upper Silesia ; and that his Priissian majesty should re- 
tain Lower Silesia, with the town of Neiss and the county of Glatz. 

These treaties were no sooner concluded, than the French forces were put 
in motion : and Lewis XV. appointed the elector of Bavaria, whom he meant 
to place in the first station among Christian princes, his lieu^nant-general, 
with the mareschals Belleisle and Broglio to act under him. He at the same 
time issued a declaration, setting forth. That the troops of the elector of 
Hanover being in a tbreatening posture, he, as guarantee of the treaty of 
Westphalia, was resolved, without prejudice to the Pramatic Sanction, to 
march some troops toward the Rhine, in order to gpiard the approaching 
election of an emperor, and to be ready to assist those princes who might 
cidl upon him for the execution of his eng^ements. 

The fallacy of this declaration was obvious to all Europe ; yet it did not 
fad of its'intended effect. The king of Great Britain, alaimed fw the safety 
of his German dominions, and finding, after a tedious and fruitless negotia- 
tion, that he could not depend upon the support of the Dutch, who were 
timid and backward, concluded a treaty of neutrality for Hano\^r ; in wn- 
sequence of which, not only the troops of that electorate, but the ftuxilia^ 
Danes and HessUns, in British pay, who had been commanded to mar^ to 
the assistance of Maria Theresa, were ordered to remain m their rM^ctive 
countries : and the embarkation of a body of British troops, collect ed for the 
same pur^, was countermanded. A subsidy of three hundred thou^nds 
poundi, by the British parlUnient, 

queen of Hungary, and proved a very seasonable supply, m the midst of her 

elector of Bavaria, bein^ ieined by the 
under mareachal BiegUo, eurpriged the Ijnpemd city of "P®“ 

Danube : and entering Upper Austria, at the head of seventy thousMd men, 
took po^on of capital of that du^y, ^l*®/® 

homage of the etatea Prom 8®veriJ detjchmente of htf ti^^^ 


A::kagu«VviSnr; Whi* being badly fortili^/could 
make, it wee genenaiyUought,but a feeble 

enemy. And many of those who were bert acquaint^ witt Germany, and 
with military operations, considered that city as dready . * 

tanUtooH Ae alarm, and removed to places of K”®.*®' for 
valuable efihcta. The Danube was daily seen covered with boats, and tor 


tl) Smollett. 
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this purpose, great part of the suburbs wM pulled dosrn ; and a tuiniiioiiB 
wss sent to Kevenhuller, the governor^ to surrender the 

In this extremity of her fortune^ the archduchess, eonnnittm|F her despe- 
rate affiurs to the ctire of her husband and her brave gsMrslsy left Vienna, 
and retired to Presbuig in Hungary ; where having assembled the states of 
tl^at kingdom^ she appeared before them with her eldest son, 3^ an infant 
in her mns, and addressed them in a speech to. the following purport. 
** Abandoned by my friends, persecuted by my enemies, and attacked by my 
'^nearest relations, 1 have no resource left but in your lidriity and valour. 

On you alone I depend for relief; and into 3FOur hands I oommit, with 
** conlidence> the son of your sovere^, and my just cause." At once filled 
with rage and compassiDn at these af^ing exptimongfll^tefidenoe# by so 
flattering an appeid to their loyalty, and W the app tai sjUjiMi yoi imfl) ” ti- 
ful, and heroic princess, in distress, the Palatines drew tbOMUirw, and ex- 
claimed, in a tone of enthusiaBm, ”We will die for ^gUKl ^^gXl) Maria 

Theresa !" Nor was this a momentary start of passiolO^^^iM^ile with tears 
they swore to defend her, they publishra a manimsto agaiuit the elector of 
Havana ; and by h solemn act of state, they gave a perpetual exclusion of him 
and his Msterity fVom the throne of Hun^^. 

The Hungarian nobility were instantly in arms ; and old count Pidfy, 
whom the ^een honoured with the name of Fttihtr, marched to the relief of 
Vienna with thirty thousand men. Kevenhuller, the governor, had a garri- 
son of twelve thousand : count Nuperg was in IMemia at the head of about 
twenty thousand : the grand-duke and his brother, prince Charles of Lerrain, 
who was the delight of the Austrian armies, commanded another large body ; 
and prince Lobkowitz, count Berendau, count Traun, and other general 
officers, were exerting themselves to tiie utmost in raising troops for the 
service of their mistress. 

'fhese powerful armies, the declining season, and the streiM^ of the gar- 
rison of Vienna, induced the elector m Bavaria to moderate his ideae. In- 
stead of investing that capital, he marched into Bohemia ; and beiiig there 
joined by twenty thousand Saxons, he laid siege to Prague. The pfooe was 
stormed, and taken by tlie gallantry of tbe famous count Saxe, natural son 
of Augustus II. of Poland, who had already entered into the French senice, 
and exhibited, on this occasion, a remarkable instance of his generosity and 
humanity. He not only saved tbe town from pillage, but the persons of the 
inhabitants from any violence or insult. And the dector of Bavaeria, having 
been crowned king of Bohemia at Prague, proceeded to Frankfort^ where 
he was elected emperor, under the name of Charles VII. and invest^ with 
the Inyierial ensigns. 

1 *he mareschal de Bclleisle, who made a splendid figure at this uiamgura- 
tion, seemed now in a fair way to complete his whole undertaking ; more 
especially as be had found means to engm^ Sweden in a war with R n aa ia, in 
order to prevent the empress Elizabeth, daughter of Peter the Great, fim 
aiding her sister sovereign. But events suddenly took a mw direction in 
(^rmany, as we shall afterward have occasion to see. In the mean rime ww 
must turn our attention toward the aflairsuf England ; observing, in making 
this transition, that the war between Sweden and Rusria was distinguished 
by no remarkable event, and soon terminated in au equitiible penoe. 

The Ultimate connexion between England and the bonse uf Austria, since 
the Revolution "in ItS&d, cemented by the blood spilt during two long and 
desolating wars, in whidi the subjects of tbe two powers had greatly aigna- 
lized themselves, by opposing the ambition of Lewis XIV. fn^e the people 
eotfsider this connexioa, and not aHogether without reas on , as usssntial tu 
the preservation of the liberties of Burope, against tfaedangersus osurpatioDs 
of the house of Bourbon. Tbe Engliw nsAaon, therefore, Oamly aMotised 
the cause of the queen of Hm^ary ; and no soenverwasift known thkt^Frflnoer 
in violation of the Pramatic &nctkm, had formed the prme4St sf disatember- 
jng the 8u6cession of Charles VI. and placing a creature of her own upoiFtbe 

So the Bungarians alwayi call their iOTereiga, of whatever lex. 
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Imperial thnme, than the cry for war wag Icmd, and for fulfilling to the ut- 
, most the treaties with the late empei^r. The miscarriageB in the West. 
Indies were foi^ot; the increase oi taxes, which had la^y occasioned m 
jniioh daSBOur, was disregarded ; and libei^ subscriptions were opened bv 
private individuals, for the support of Maria-Theiesa. ^ ^ 

George IJ. who seemed only to value the British crown as it augmented his 
censeouenoe in Gennimy, was sufficiently disposed to enter into these views * 
and although the immiiient danger, to whicn his electoral dominions were 
exposed, induced him to submit to a treaty of neutrality for Hanover, that 
treaty dM not afirot hkn in his re^ capacity. As king of Great Britain, 
he might dtill assist tbe^een of Hungary; he might even, it was said' 
to fight the battles of Maria-Thereso. Of this 
he But the leading members of the opposition in parlia- 

ment hat dciMmied ao long, and so doquently, against continenul con- 
nexions, that Aij||Me in his ministry was judged necessary, before any ef- 
fectual step diMP^ taken. 

Sir Rcfiiert Walpole, whose credit had been for some time on the decline, 
finding be could no longer serve his master to advantage, orsecure a respect- 
able majority in the house of commons, resigned his employments, uid was 
created earl of Orford. Mr. Sandys, a sturdy patriot, who had distfoguished 
himself ^ his perseverance in opposing the measures of the late minister, 
wn appointed ^ancellor of the exchequer, in the room of hU political an- 
tagonist; the earl of Wilmington was placed at the head of the treasury; 
lord Carteret, the Cicero of the house oi lords, was made secretary of state ; 
and the eloquent and patriotic Mr. Pulteney, the most popular man in 
kingdom, was restored to the dignity of a privy counsellor, and soon after 
created earl of Bath. Other changes -of less cfjnsequence took place. 

From the new ministry the most popular measures were expected; no- 
thing less was presumed on than a renovation of the constitution. A 
nuniM of motions to this purport was accordirgly made in both houses of 
parliament ; but, to the astonishment of the nation, they were all violently 
opposed, and quashed, by the very men who had latriy maintained the prin- 
(^es on whi<m they were founded, and whose former speeches had sugg^ed 
many of them. The most important of these motions were the following 
three: one for appointing a committee ‘‘ to inquire into the conduct of af- 
“ fairs during the last twenty years one for bringing in a bill “ to repeal 
“ the act for Septennial Parliaments ;” and one for “ excluding Pensionen 
“from the House of Lords,” by an act of the whole legislature. In this 
ministerial opposition, Mr. Pulteney, immediately before he was created earl 
of Bath, and Mr. Sjindys, the new chancellor of the exchequer, particularly 
distinfi^iahed themselves in the House of Commons, as did lord Carteret in 
the Ilouse of PeerB.(l) ™ * .i 

The eyes of the pei^le were now opened ; and they^ discovered, i hat tlie 
men whom they haJ been accustomed to consider as ineorruptible patriots, 



the state, to espouse measures, and adopt maxiass, which they had formerly 
reprobated, as big with ruin and disgrace. This political 
less observable in their conduct with respect to forei^ than domestw 
Though German subsidies, standing armies, and roj^ental connexions, a 
been Uie constant ofajects of their Indignation, while out of 
furnished them with the occasion of some of the finest staokes w 
lar eloquence, the new ministry extended their ecmplaisaiw to 
wsign in all these particulars, much farther than 

Beside providing for the subudies to Denmark and , 

cure^Tote of five hundred thousand pounds to the queen of Himg^ . 
ttHSf^l^entedihe land forces to rixty-two thoiwand * 

«bey tsa^rted into the Low Countries sixteen thousand British troops, 

(1) Part, Debates, 1742. 
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under the earl of Stair, to make a diversion in fiivour of Maria-Theream even 
lafore the^ were aaau^ of the concurrence of HoUand ; and they o^ered 
those troops to be joined by six thousand Hessians, and sixteen thousand 
Hanovmans, in British pgv. ^ This army^ however, after much idle parade, 
went info winter quarterdf without performing any thing of consequence^ 
the earl of Stair being employed during the greater part of the summer in 
friiitleBs negotiations with the Dutch, in order to induce them to fulfil their 
engagements with the late emperor.(l) The campaign was more active in 
Germany. 

The good fortune of the elector of Bavaria terminated witUlsM||||^tion 
to the imperial throne. The very day that he was 

the pompous name of Charles Vi I. he received an a§|mi44^£u|S|^ of 
Lints, the capital of Upper Austria, though defendi^^ly ten 

thousand French troops. Kevenhuller, the Austiian genali^^BIlK 
formed this important service, having dislodged the FreijS xip|||pEUhe 
strong holds of that country, entered the emperor's hereditaiy aomJmons ; 
defeated mareschal Thoring at Memberg, and took Munich, the capital of 
&varia. In the mean time prince Lobkowitz, with eleven thousand foot, 
and five thouscnd horse, was appointed to observe the motions of the French 
in Bohemia ; while prince Chanes of Lorrain, at the head of thirty thousand, 
infantry, and eighteen tiiousaod cavalrv, advanced against the Prussians and 
Saxons, who had invaded Moravia. They retired with precipitation, . on his 
approa^, and abandoned Olmutz, which they had taken. 

The^ retreat of the Prussians and Saxons was considered as an event of 
groat importance by the Austrians, as it seemed to afford them an opportu- 
nity of uniting their whole force against the French under BoUeisfe and 
Broglio, who were too strong for prince Lobkowitz singly. But the active, 
and enterprising king of Prussia, having received a reinforcement of thirty 
thousand men under the prince of Anhalt Dessau, marched to the assistance 
of his alliea in Bohemia. By his expedition and generalship, he arrived be- 
fore the intended junction could be formed ; and, in order to prevent it, be 
gave battle to prince Charips of Lorrain at Czaslaw. The disciplined troops, 
on both sides were nearly equal ; but the Austrians had the advantage of a. 
large bodv of barbarous irre^lars, Croats, Pandours, Talpaches, v^o en- 
gage with incredible fuTy.(^ The Prussians were broken : the king left 
the field ; and a total defeat must have ensued, had not the lust of plunder 
seized the Austrian irregulars at the sight of the Prussian baggage. Their 
example infected the regulars of the Austrian right wing, who alsu gave over 
the pursuit. The Prussian infantry seized this opportunity to rally : they 
returned to the charge ; and, after an obstinate dispute, broke the main body 
of the Austrian army, and obliged prince Charles to retire M'ith the loss of 
five thousand men. 

The king of Prussia, whose loss was little inferior to that of tlie Austrians, 
sick of such Uooihr victories, aud having some reason to suspect the sincerity, 
of the court of France, began to turn bis th^ights toward peace ; and no 
lese politic than brave, he concluded at Breslaw^ithout consulting his allies, 
an Mvantageous treaty with the queen of Huns^y. 1^ this trea^ the 
ardiduchm, Maria-Theres^ ceded to Frederic ill. the Upper and l^wer 
Silesia, with the county of Glatz ; and he engaged to observe a strict neutra- 
lity during the war, and to withdraw his forces from her dominions within 
sixteen days after the signing of the articles. A treaty uf peace was also 
concluded, nearly at the same time, between the queen of Hunmiry and Au- 

E <istq8 111. king of Poland and elector of Saxony ; by which she yielded to 
im certain {da^ in the ^rdes of Blbogen, Saltzer, Leutmeritz, and Buotz- 
law ip'Bohe^a. And he guaranteed to her the possession of the rest of that 
kingdom {3} 

Smollett. 

iD Ue CriHUs are the militia of Croatia. The Pandomr* are Sclav oiiians, .flsiiu- 
Iba ponn^ of the Drave aod Save : they wear a long cloak, ca^ry several piat^s in 
Umr girdle, anir use beside a sabre and poniard. The Ta/packei are a sort uf Hungarian 
with a musket, two pistols, and a sword. 

(IB^illot. Voltaiie. Smollett, 
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Upon the oMirt of Franw, hke a clap of thunder, came the intellsence of 
the trwty of Br^w : and the news which foHowed it did not coiSte to 
bloviate the oomtemation occasioned by that blow, , The maxeschaleBSeiito 
imd Brorilo no soonei> found themselves deserted l^^^e Prussians, tSnthey 
abandoned their ma«HzinM and heaw bagga^, aSd retired with predpita- 
tmn under the cannon of Praaue. There they entrenched themseW^n a 
kind rf peninsular meadow, form^ bv the windings of the river Moldaw ; 
while the I»um of Lomun, having formed a junction with the Austrian 
arm y unddi; .I«obkowit». encamped in sight of them, on the hills of Grisnitz. 

surrounded bv superior forces, the French generals 
tke other places which they held in 
Pohrii MBiPaw*lBBr were permitted to retire with their arms, ammuni- 

though highly reasonable, was haughtily re- 
JWtOMlPMlBIpWih of Hungary, who insisted on their surrendering prisoners 
of wen^PBeisie, who had assumed the command in Prague, treated the 
ImMrial demand with disdain ; ^uring his master, that he apprehended 
luithinp from the enemy but famine. And the Austrian f^enerais^ thou^ 
less skilful than brave, made him sensible that their approaches were not 
to be lighted, fly cutting ofF his supplies, they reduced him to the greatest 
nec^itiea, while they wasted and harrassed his troops by perpetu^ assaults. 

To permit the surrender of so line an army, was deemed inconsistent with 
the hoimr and glory of the French nation, as well as with its interests. Mare- 
schal li||[leboi8, who commanded the French forces on the Rhine, had there- 
fore ordm to march to the relief of Prague, at the head of forty-two thou- 
sand men. When he arrived at Amberg, in the circle of Westphalia, he 
was joined by thirty thbusand French and Imperialists from Bavaria, under 
Seckendorff and count Saxe. Thus reinforced, he entered Bohemia without 
resistance. Apprized of his danger, the prince of Lorrain turned the siege 
of Prague into a blockade, the care of which he committed to general 
Festitz, with eighteen thousand men, and advanced with the main body of 
the army toward the frontiers of the kingdom, in order to oppose Mailleboia. 
At Hayd he was joined by the grand Austrian army under Kevenhuller, 
who had followed count Saice and Seckendorff from Bavaria. Meanwhile the 
maresohals Belleisle and Brogliu had formed the design of joining the French 
army under Maillebois ,* and Festitz being too weak to oppose them, they 
broke out of Prague, and marched to Leutmeritz. Maillebois was then in 
the neighbourho^ of Egra ; so that a junction seemed by no means im- 
practicable. But prince Charles, by taking possession of the passes in the 
interposing mountains, utterly defeated their scheme. Maillebois was un- 
der the necessity of returning to the Palatinate, whither he was followed, 
and harrassed on his march, by the prince of Lorrain ; while prince Lob- 
kowitz, with a strong detachment, obliged Belleisle and BrogUo again to 
seek refuTO in the capital of Bohemia. 

Soon after the siege of thisvimportant place was resumed, Broglio made 
his escape in disguise, and toofeupon him the command of the French forces 
in the Pidatinate, Maillebois being recalled ; so that the fate of Prague, to- 
^wd which the eyes of all Europe were now turned, rested solely on the 
courage and conduct of Belleisle and the small remains of that gallant emiy, 
which had given an emperor to Germany. All prospect of relief was cut off : 
a retreat seemed impracticable; and famine, accompanied with disease, its 
melancholy attendant, made cruel havock among the French troops. ^ The 
intrepid spirit of Belleirie, however, which bore him up amid all his misfor- 
tunes, comniunicated itself to both his officers and soldiers ; and few da 3 rs 
passed withd^ut saltier, in which the French had generally the advantage. 

These sallies being chiefly ocoasioned by the zeal of the French in attack- 
ing the Austrian magazines in the neighbourhood of Prapie, prince Lobko- 
witz, ^ conducted the blockade of that city, ordered them to be guarded 
by BiMbwer of his army, in hopes that famine would soon ^mpel the enemy 
^surrender at discretion. Now it was that Belleisle made known the re- 
sources of hirgenius. Having secretly formed the design of a retrMt, he 
kad with wonderful diligence remounted his cavalry, and sent yroops of them 
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oat every day to forage. At last, fay making, in one quarter of the town, a 
feint for a Mneral forage, he mai^ied oat at another, with eleven thouMuid 
foot, and three thouanMMiorae, and got a day’s march of prinee Lobkowiti. 
The ftiat extent of th#1|aBs ^ Prague bad rendered this attempt the more 
practicable : and the better teusBuse the enemy, he left a small garrison in 
that dty. He had ten leagues to mardi before he could reach the defiles. 
The ground was covered wiUi snow, the cold excessively intense ; all the in- 
habitants of the oonntiy were his enemies, and prince Lobkowitz, with an 
army of twelve thousand infantry and eight thousand cavalry, hung on faia 
rear. Under all these disadvantages, however, he reached jUie d^Gm with 
hiitanny unbroken. And with so much judgment had he plimna4.hia route, 
that, although the Austrians occupied all de passes on the two principal 
roads that M to £gn^ he was enabled to continue his progress, fay striking 
through frozen mames, which had never perhaps befei!o'‘been trod by the 
foot of man ; ho himself always pointing the way, though confined to his 
coach or sedan by a violent rheumatism. After a fatiguing march of twelve 
da 3 rB, he reached Egra, which ,was still in the hands uf the French, and en- 
tered Alsace without the loss of a single man by the hands of the enemy, 
but of a thousand in consequence of the rigour of the Beason.(l) 

We must now turn our attention toward Italy, where the war raged, du- 
ring this campaign, with no less violence than in Germany. 

1 have already had occasion to obsm^e. That on Uie death of thsbgmperor 
Charles VI. the king of Spain put in a claim to the whole Austrimn 
sion, and that the king of i^rdinia revived one to the duchy of Milmw Both 
afterward thought proper to moderate their pretensions. The Spanirii mo- 
narch seemed disposed to be satisfied with the Austrian dominions in Italy, 
which he^intended to erect into a kingdom for Don PhUip, his second fN>n by 
the princess of Parma ; and his Sardinian miqesty, alarmed by the encroach- 
ments of the house of Bourbon entered into an alliance with tlie queen of 
Hungaty and the king of Great Britain, in consideration of an annual sub- 
sidy, and the cession of certain places coi^tiguous to his dominion^ though 
without absolutely renouncing his antiquated claim to the duchy of Milan. 
All the other Italian powers sheeted, fnm fear, to remain neutral ; so that, 
when a body of SpaniM troops, midei^>the duke de Montemar, were lapd^ on 
the coast of Tuscany, toward.ihcgmid of the year 1741, the Grand Duke, 
husband to the queen of Hmumv^whose territories they came to invade, 
permitted them to pass through fais dominions. The Genoese shewed no less 
complaisance to another body of Spanish troops : the Venetians issued a de- 
claration to the same purpose ; and the pope, as the common father of 
Christendom, wisely permitted both parties to t^e refuge alternately in the 
ecclesiastical state, and treated both with equal cordiality* Don Carlos^ king 
of the Two Sicilies, also declared himself neutral, though resolved to abet 
the claims of his fam^ to the duchies of Parma, Piacenza, and Milan. But 
the appearance of on Bngli^ squadron before his capital, which could soon 
have been laid in ashes, obliged him to submit, for a time, to a real neutra- 
lity as unnatural as that of the Grand Duke. 

This transaction, and others connected with it, were attended with cir- 
cumstances sufficiently interesting to merit a particular detail ; more espe- 
cialW as they lead us mto the line of the naval operations of Great Britain 
In Europe. 

Admirol Haddodc had cruised in the Meditemoean, with a strong fleet, 
ever since the breaking out of the war with Spain ; and sir John Norris had 
repeatedly threatened the coasts of that kingdom, with a powerfu} armament, 
without performing any thing of consequence. At length admiral Haddock 
seemed to have an opportunity of disringuiriiiDg himiBelf and effectually serv- 
ing his country. As he lay at Gibraltar, with fourteen stout shipe, ^ .was 
informed, that a Spanish fleet of twelve sail of the line, oonunonde^^ Disn 
Joseph Navarro, with two hundred transports, and flheen thousNlwnd 
forces on board, under the duke de Montemar, had passed' the traits in the 


(1) Millot, ■ Voltaire. Smollett. 
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night. He immediately stood to sea. He came up with the enemy^ and was 
ipreparing to engage^ when a French squadron^ from Toulon, stood in between 
the hostile fleets with a flag of truce ; and the commander sent a message 
to the Engli^ admiral, That the French and 3paniards being engagal in a 
joint expedition, he was under the necessity ot acting in concert with his 
master B allies. This unexpected interuo^ition prevented an engiigcineni, 
and the Spanish admiral proceeded with his convoy.(l) 

Worn out with years, and chagrined by reucated disappointments, Had- 
dock resigned the command of tlie British fleet in the Mediterranean to 
rear-admiral Leatock, who was soon joined by seven ships of the line, under 
vice-admiral Matthews, a brave and able officer. Beside being appointed 
commander*«ia-chief on that station, Matthews was vested with full powers 
to treat wHh all the princes and states of Italy, as his Britannic majesty's 
minister. . In this double capacity, he watched the motions of the Spaniards 
both by sea and land ; and understanding that a body of the troops of the 
king of the Sicilies had, notw'itlistanding his pretended neutrality, 

joined the Spanish army, under the duke de Montemar, he sent commodore 
Martin with an English squadron into the bay of Naples, with orders to 
bombard that city, unless the king would withdraw liis troops, and sign a 
promise, that they should not act in conjunction with Spain during the con- 
tinuance of the war. The inhabitants of Naples were thrown into the utmost 
consternation, at this unexpected visit ; and the king, being sensible that his 
capital, naturally much exposed by its ascending situation, was not in a state 
of defence, thought proper to comply with the conditions. Hu at first called 
an extraoi*diiiary council, which held several cunsultalions, without coming 
to any fixed resolution. At length the British commodore, who had dropped 
anchor before the town at four in the afternoon, by a noble boldness put an 
end to farther hesitation. On receiving an ambiguous answer, he pulled out 
his watch, and fixing it to the main-mast, sternly replied. That the council 
must come to a finiJ detennination within an hour, otherwise he should be 
obliged to execute his orders, which were absolute. I’lie king s promise of 
neutrality was immediately sent, and the Englisli fleet left the bay before 
midjiight.(^) History affords few instances of such decision and dispatch in 
affairs of equal importance. 

As a prelude to the signing of this forced neutrality, w'hich totally discon- 
certed the schemes of the court of Madrid, the Spanish army, under the duke 
de Montemar, had been obliged to retreat toward the frontiers of Nwles, 
before the king of Sardinia, and count 'rraun, the Austrian general. Mean- 
while, Don Philip, third son of his Catholic majesty, and for whose aggran- 
dizement the war had been undertaken, invaded Savoy with another Spanish 
army, which he had led through France, and soon made himself master of 
that whole duchy. Alarmed at this irruption, and anxious for the safety of 
bis more valuable dominions, the king of Sardinia returned with hia forces 
to the defence of Piedmont, which the Spaniards in vain attempted to 
And count Traun found himself sufficiently strong, after the king of the 
Two Sicilies had withdrawn his troops, to maintain his gi’ound, during th^ 
remainder of the campaign, against the Spanish army under the count ae 
Gages, who was sent to supersede the duke de MofltemBr.(3) 

The Spaniards, in a word, had little reason to boast of their success in 
Italy ; where their armies were reduced to great distress, by t^ vigilance or 
the British fleet in cutting off their supplies. The queen of Hungary, now 
all- victorious in Germany, was in possession of the temtones or the em- 
peror Charles VII. so that the French, heartily tired of supporting that 
prince, in whose cause they had lost above an bundled tooi^d men, maao 
at last proposals of peace on equitable, or rather humilmting t^s. ihis 
wndescension was the more remarkable, as the councils 
Versail^s were no longer influenced by the mild spirit 
He had tlied, at a very advanced age, in the beginning of the present year. 

Tindal'* Contin. of Rapiii, w>I. viii. Smollett, vol. xi. 

Ibid. 


(3) Millot. Voltaire. 
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But Maria-Thereaa, elated with her unexpected aucceis^ and rendered 
confident by Ijie auprort of so powerful an ally as the kioff of Great Britain^ % 
haughtily rejected ^ pacific propositions; while lord Carteret, the new 
prime eninister of Georgp . JI. who had formerly dedaimed with so much 
violence against continenti^poMexions, could now see nothing but triumphs 
to be acquired in Flunderi^^though the Dutch had not yet enga^d to take 

E art in the war. He therefore urged the necessity Of maintaining the ba- 
mce of power in Europe. In vain did the popular party in parliament re- 
ply, That this balance was no longer in danger; that the queen of Hungary 
nerself was now sufficiently strong to protect all her dominions ; that she 
had only to restore peace to Germany, in order to be enabled to drive the 
Spaniards out of Italy ; and that England, instead of rousing the jealousy of 
other states, by lavishing its bhM)d and treasure in feeding the pride of an am- 
bitious woman, ought to direct all its force against Spain, the only power with 
whom it was actually at war, and in whose humiliation it was particularly 
^terested.(] ) These arguments were not attended to. The king of Great 
Britain was fired with the thirst of military glory ; and the king of France, 
finding that peace could not be obtained for the emperor, made preparations 
for prosecuting the war with vigour. 

In the mean time the queen of Hungary’s good fortune continued to at- 
tend her. Prince Charles of Lorndn, having assumed the command of the 
Austrian army in Bavaria, defeated the Imperialists with ^eat slaughter 
near Braunaw, and took possession of their camp : while prince Lobkowitz, 
marching from Bohemia, drove the French from all their posts in the Upper 
Palatinate. These two generals afterward obliged mareschal Broglio to 
abandon a strong camp which he occupied at Pladling, on the Danube, and 
to retire with hurry and precipitation toward the Rhine ; the Austrian irre- 
gulars harassing him on his march, and cutting off great numbers of his 
troops. When he reached Donawert, he was joined by a reinforcement of 
twelve thousand men under count Saxe : yet he did not think proper to ha- 
zard an engagement, his main body being almost ruined. He retreated 
before prince Charles to Heilbron ; and the emperor, finding himself aban- 
doned by his allies, and stript of his dominions, took refuge in Frankfort, 
where he lived in indigence and obscurity. (2) 

‘ The operations on the side of Flanders, during this campaign, were still 
more important, though less decisive. The British and Hanoverian troops, 
commanded by the earl of Stair, and the Austrians, under the duke d’Arem- 
berg, having begun their march from the Low Countries, with an intention 
of entering Germany as early as the beginning of March, the king of France 
ordered the duke de Noailles to assemble a powerful army on the Maine, to 
prevent the allies from joining the prince of Lorrain ; while he sent another 
army under the marescnal de Coigny into Alsace, in order to oppose that 
prince, should he attempt to pass the Rhine. Having secured the towns of 
Spire, Worms, and Oppenheim, Noailles passed the lUiine, and posted him- 
self on the east side or that river, above Frankfort. The earl of Stair ad- 
vanced toward him, and encamped at Killenbach, between the river Maine 
and the forest of D’ArmsJadt. From tills situation he moved to Aschaffen- 
burg, with a view of securing the navigation of the Upper Maine, which was 
necessary for the conveyance of forage and provisions from Franconia. But 
he was anticipated by the vigilance and activity of the enemy ; Noailles, 
who was posted on the opposite side of the river, having already got posses- 
sion of the principal posts, so as to cut off all BupplieB.(S) 

The king of Great Britain, attended by his second son the' duke of Cum- 
berland, and his mk^ter lord Carteret, arrived on the 19th of June in the 
camp of the allies et Aschaffenburg ; where he found his army, amounting 
to aoont forty thousand men, eager for battle, but in great wairt of provi- 
sions. The French general, in a word, had token his measurps so wiselyi 


(I) Pari. Dehaiet. 1748. 

(9) Millot. Foltairv. 

CS^ Afem. liaWoai/les, tom. iv. 
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that it was thought the aUies must be forced to surrender prisoners of war, 
f Or be cut to pieces in their retreat. A retreat, however, was . resolved upon, 
both as necessary to procure subsistence, and to form a junction with a imn- 
forcement of twelve thousand Hessians and Hanoverians that had %’eached 
Hanua, and was in danger of being cut off. troops were accordingly 

ordered to strike their tents, and to begin iMr march by break of day. 
Their dangerous route lay between a mountain and the river Maine, over 
which the French had been unaccountably permitted to erect several bridges. 
The allies were annoyed in their march, by the enemy's cannon on the oppo- 
eite banks ; and the French general, marching part of the main ^dy of his 
army, which consisted of about sixty thousand men, over the bridges, took 
possession of the village of Dettingen, in front of the allied army, while in 
their rear a detachment occupied Aschaffenburg, which they had abandoned. 

Having made these dispositions, which he flattered himself would oblige 
the allies to attack the French under great disadvantage, the duke de 
Noailles repassed the Maine, in order the better to observe the motions of 
the hostile armies, and to bring forward the remainder of his forces. Mean- 
while the duke de Grammont, his nephew and lieutenant-general, who was 
stationed at Dettingen with thirty thousand choice troojis, and all the young 
generals and princes of the blood, eager to engage, passed the deflle behind 
wliich they were posted, and advanced into a small plain, called the Codk- 
iield, where the ulies had formed themselves in order of battle. Noailles, 
who wtis still on the other side of the river, beheld this motion with grief 
and astonishment, and made all the haste possible to form a new disposition. 
But he came too late to repaii* the mistake that had been committed ; for 
although the French charged with great impetuosity, and the household 
troops put the Austrian cavalry into disorder, the British and Hanoverian 
infantry, animated by the presence of their sovereign (who rode between 
the lines with his sword drawn,) stood firm as a rock, and poured forth an 
incessant fire, which nothing could resist. These impenetrable battalions, 
however, by a masterly manoeuvre, on the approach of the French cavalry, 
led by the nobility and princes of the blood, who rushed on in desperation, 
opened their lines, and afterward closing again, made great havock in that 
gallant body. Terror now seized the whole French army, every one crying, 
" Save himself, who ctin !” so that the duke de Noailles found himself under 
the necessity of preemitntely retreating over the Maine, with the loss of fivo 
thousaud men.( 1 ) Had he been hotly pursued, the victor}’^ of the allies 
Would probably have been complete, and the defeat of the French total. The 
earl of Stair proposed such a measure ; but his master, George II. happy in 
having bravely extricated himself from one imminent danger, did not choose 
to run the hazard of another. He was afraid of an ambuscade. His troops 
had received little sustenance for some days : they were come off" a fatiguing 
march ; they had been many hours under arms ; and the enemy had still a 
Superior army, and a great train of artillery, it was said, to dispute the pas- 
sage of the river, j. . • e 

These military considerations are sufficient to account for the caution of 
the king of Great Britain, whose loss, in killed aad M’ounded, amounted to 
full three thousand men, without the intervention of invidious political mo- 
tives. And it must be admitted, even by those who blame his conduct, and 
think the French might have been totally routed in their first confusion, 
that the circumstance of his being only an ally, and not a principal in the 
^ar. Was a strong argument for nis not risking too muon. ^ I^ppy had it 
been for his kingdom, if the same prudence had restrained him from taking 
BO active a part in a quarrel, in lyhich he was not immediately interested . 
He dined on the field of battle, and in the evening prosecuted his march to 
Hanau ; recommending his sick and wounded to the owe of the duke ue 
Noailles, wto treated Uiem with great humanity and tendernes8.(2) 


de/fbttiUei, tom. iv. Voltaire. Tindal. prane* who 


i lie character of Adrian Maurice, duke de noailles, anu 
»d the talents of the consummate general to those of the able statesmtp, st tb* tane 
that he successfullj cultivated literature, and acquiied the reputation of a good 
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The a^ed army utui no sooner joined by the expected reinforcement at 
Hanaii than the earl of Stair proi^K>sed, thht, as the numbers on both sides i 
wei« nearly equal, the French should be attacked by passing the Jdaine. 
But to\he surprise of all Europe, no such attempt was made. The king of 
Great Britain, flattered VitE humiliating proposals of peace from the em- 
peror, became every day more irresolute. Even after the retreat of the duke 
de Noailles, who was under the necessity of marching to the assistance of 
mai-eschal Coigny, in Upper Alsace, which was tlireateucd by prince Charles 
of Lorrain, no eftort was made to disperse or destroy the body of observation 
left under count Saxe ; and although the allied army was reinforced with 
twenty thousand Dutch auxiliaries in the month of September, it was early 
distributed into winter quarters, without doing any thing of consequence 
after the victory of IMtingen. 

The earl of Stair was so much dissatisfied with this inaction, that he re- 
signed in disgust ; and the duke de Noailles, who bad apprehended the 
greatest disasters, unacquainted with the restraiuts imposed upon the British 
commander, felicitated his master, with that modesty which is peculiar to 
real merit, that he had not to deal with an Eugene, a Marlborough, or a 
Staremberg, otherwise the issue of the campaign must have been very diffe- 
rent.(l) Noailles cflectually defeated the designs of prince Charles upon 
Alsace ; but he could not prevent Mentzel, the famous partisan, from making 
an irruption, with four thousand Austrian irregulars, into Lorrain and Lux- 
emburg, w'here he committed terrible depredations. 

The campaign in Italy was not more active or decisive, though its begin- 
ning promised the most vigorous exertions. Count de G^es, wlw) com- 
manded the Spanish army in the province of Bologna, passing the Parano 
in the beginning of Fcbruaiy, attacked the Austrian and Piedmontese 
forces, under count Traun, at Campo Santo, where a desperate battle was 
fought, but without any decided advantage, both sides claiming the victory. 
Gages however found himself under the necessity of repassing the Parano ; 
and his army being much weakened by desertion, he abandoned the city of 
J^logna, and marched to Rimini, in the province of Komagna. He there 
fortified his camp, and remained unmolested till the month of October, when 
prince Lobkowitz, having succeeded Traun in the command of the Austrian 
army, entered lioinagna, and obliged the Spanish general to retreat to 
Fana Gages afterward took post at Pesaro, fortifying the passes of tlie 
river Foglia. 

The season was so far in tlie decline, before the Spanish army, under Don 
Philip in Savoy, entered upon action, that the enmpai^ on the side of Pied- 
mont was distinguished by no important event. This inaction was occasioned 
by a secret negotiation between the house of Bourbon and the ki^ of Sar- 
dinia ; and notwithstanding the cncouiums that have been paid to the 
fidelity of that prince, he would have entered into the views of France 
and Spain, if they bad complied with his demands, or if the queen of IIuu- 
i-ary had not agreed to more advantageous terms tlian they were willing to 
grant.(2) 

These negotiations produced the famous treaty of Worms ; by which hie 
Sardinian majesty renounced his pretensions to the duchy of Milan, and 

citixen, is one of the most amiable and exalted of rlie nf^e in which he lived. He enjoTC<| 
in a very high degree the confidence of J.ewis XV. and delivered his sentiments to 
sovereign, in a variety of letters and memoriala on the most important subjects, with 
lioaest freedom that is pei^aps unexampled in a subject and a courtier. (!!>ee Jl/ern. ro' 
litiq. ei MilitaHuu Sec, compotes mr Its Pieces OTtginaies, recmiliies mt Adrim Maurtcf* 
thic de No({illrs, M ireschal de FTauce Ministre d* Etat, par Rl. VAbiii Millvt, tom- 
iii. iv ) Setting aside other instances, nothing can sliew in a stremger light the inagns' 
iiimityand disiotevestedness of the duke de Noailles, tlmn bis recomuiemriiig to the kio|( 
cckunt Saxe, as the person in his service most capable of repairing the misfortunes or 
France. Experience has proved, that the justness of his discemiueiTt was equal to 1®® 
uprightness of his intentions ; and degenerate ages must contemplate with astfgiis®' 
nieiit, a courtier who dared to speak truth to bis prince, a statesman whose supreme on* 
ject was the good of his country, and a general whose soul was superior to jealousy. 

(1) Mem. ae Noailles^ tom. ir. 

(9) Ibid. 
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guixanteed anw the Pragmatic Sanction. The queen of Hungam^ beade 
rrelinquiihing in his favour all title to the town and marquisate of Finals 
then possessed by the republic of Genoa^ but on which she had some claims^ 
ngreed to put him in possession of the Vieevanesco, with that part of the 
duchy of Pavia which lies between the Po and the Tessin, and to to 
him the towns of Piacenza and Bombio, with iSi the territory from the source 
of the Nura to the lake of Maggiore, and the frontiers of the Swiss Cu- 
toiis.(l) She farther engaged to maintain thirty thousand men in Italy, ae 
soon as the situation of her affairs in Germany would permit ; and the king 
of Sardinia, on condition of his receiving from Great Britain an annual sub- 
sidy of two hundred and eighty thousand pounds sterling, obliged himself to 
keep up an army of forty thousand foot and five thousand faorse.(2) 

This treaty, which dissipated all hopes of peace, and the haughty beha- 
viour of the queen of Hungry, who not only refused to listen to any reason- 
able terms of accommodation with the emperor, but avowed her purpose of 
keeping possession of Bavaria and the Upper P^atinate, as an indemnifica- 
tion for the loss of Silesia, produced a great change in the sentiments of the 
principal German powers. Their jealousy of the ambition of the house of 
Austria was revived, and their pride was wounded by the degradation of the 
Imperial dignity in the person of Charles VII. now no better than an illus- 
trious beggar, depending on the bounty of France for a ]»recariouB subsist- 
ence. They resolved to interpose in favour of the head of the empire, whose 
misfortunes had awakened their compassion. 7'he court of Versailles, ever 
watchful, encouraged these new dispositions ;(3) and a secret negotiation 
was successfully begun with the emperor, the elector Palatine, the king of 
Sweden, as landgrave of Hesse Cassel, and the king of Prussia, as elector of 
Brandenburg, who was become sensible, that unless a check was given to the 
growing power of Maria-Theresa, he must soon be stript of all his late 
conquests. 

The issue of that negotiation, which was conducted by Chevigoy, the 
French minister at the Imperial court, or rather asylum, in Frankfort, we 
shall afterward have occasion to notice. In the mean time a family-compact, 
or perpetual alliance and mutual guarantee of possessions and claims, was 
formed between France and Spam at Fontainbleau ;(4) and the greatest 
preparations were made for carrying on the war with vigour both by sea and 
land. Twenty thousand French troops, under the prince of Conti, were or- 
dered to join Don Philip in Savoy ; and the French and Spanish squadro^ 
at Toulon were commanded to act in concert, and attempt to recover the 
sovereignty of the Meditermnean.(5) If successful, they were to join the 
Brest fleet ; and, having establislioa a superiority in the Channel, to assist 
at a projected invasion of England. vi. v. * r 

That enterprise, which had for its remote object the re-ertabrisniiient or 
the house of Stuart, was more immediately plannod with a view of i^liging 
the king of Great Britciin to recall his troops from the continent, ana apply 
his attention to the defence of his own dominions, instead of engagingm tne 
support of foreign powers. A correspondence was ac<»rdij^ly enter^ inw 
with the English and Scottish Jacobites, who readily offered their 

lifted the public discontent8,Bt the earn® time thrt 
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people were enraged at the mysterious inaction of the iMt campon, ^ ' 
Aey juaUy asoriM to the influence of German Muncila, luxd the 
situation of George II. as elector of Hanover. Nor were they . 

tiafied at the nroalect of the continuance of a Moody »ndeitp^ve^,m 
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an honourable peace might have been eonduded with the emperor, anu 


(0 Tindal*8'C!onfiM. vol. ix. 

. (9) ibid. 
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(6) Millot. Voltaire. 
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queen of Hungaiy secured in the full pofisearion of all the Austrian domi- 
mons in Germany, except Silesia, which she had ceded to the king of Prussia. ^ 
An universal disgust prevailed against the measures of the court. 

Encouraged by these favourable appearances, the small number of troops 
in .England and the assurances of a powerful support from the Jacobites, 
and' even a genei^ revolt in favour of the pretender, Lewis XV. entered 
seriously into the views of cardinid de Tencin, who had projected the enter* 
piise, and the highest hopes were entertained of success. Tencin was warmly 
attached to the Stuart family, by whose interest he had been raised to the 
purple; and having taken the lead in the French administration, on the 
death of cardinal Fleury, he was ambitious of shewing his gratitude to his 
friends, and at the same time of serving bis master, by giving a new king to 
Great Britain. 

Nor did such a revolution seem impossible, with the force that was pre- 
pared, to those who were best acquainted with the situation of this kingdom, 
if France had possessed the sovereignty of the sea. An army of nfteen 
thousand men was assembled in Picardy, under count Saxe ; and a number 
of transports were collected at Calais, Dunkirk, and Boulogne. Charles 
Edward, eldest son of the chevalier de St. George, and to whom that prince 
had delegated his pretensions, left Rome, and arrived in the French camp. 
A descent was to be made on the coast of Kent ; and M. de Roquefeuille, 
with a fleet of twenty ships of tlie line from Brest and Rochfort, sailed ex- 
vltingly up the Channel, in order to protect the transports and cover the 
landing of the troops. Seven thousand men were embarked, and the first 
division of the transportiyiut to sea ; but a sudden storm arising, they were 
all driven back upon the F^nch coast. Many of them were shattered ; some 
of the largest, with all the men, were lost ; and a superior English fleet, 
commanded by sir John Norris, obliged M. de Roquefeuille to make the best 
of his way to Brest :(l) so that the young pretender, after having a sight of 
the promised land, found himself under the necessity of waiting for a more 
favourable opportunity, to attempt the recovery of the kingdom of his 
ancestors. 

The alarm occasioned by this formidable, though abortive enterprise, 
united the Whigs in the firm support of government. They were made sen- 
sible, that their opposition to certain unpopular measures, and their political 
jealousies of each other, had been represented by the enemies of Great Bri- 
tain as a proof of their dislike to the reigning family ; and that the chevalier 
de St. Grorge had founded his hopes of success in the projected invasion, 
diiefly on the division among the mends of the Protestant succession. This 
appeared by a letter which he wrote to John duke of Argyle, an inconsistent 
but zealous Whig, whom the Jacobites supposed ready ior a revolt, on ac- 
count of the violence of his speeches in parliament, and whom the Pretender 
desired to dictate his own terms. (2) But that harmony was of short dura- 
tion. The intelligence which soon arrived of a naval engagement in the 
Mediterranean, and the judicial proceedings relative to it, gave rise to new 
divisions and discontents. 

In consequence of the late alliance between France and Spain, concluded 
at Fontainbleau, the atoiaals of their combined fleet, in the harbour of 
Toulon, resolved to mve battle to that of England, by which they had been 
blocked up, and whiw prevented them from carrying provisions or military 
stores to the Spanish armies in Italy. The Spanish squadron, commanded 
by Don Joseph Navarro, consisted ox sixteen sw of the line, though twelve 
only were fully manned ; and the French sauadron, under M. de Court, of 
fourteen sail of the line, dour frigates, ana three fire-ships. The British 
fleet, commanded by the admirals Matthews and Lestock, were superior in 
force, but less fit for action, as the ships had been long at sea. It consisted 
of twenty-eight sail of the line, six wipe of fifty guns, four frigates, and 
two fire-ships. And if a misunderstanding had not prevailed between the 
admirals, the eombined fleet must have been utterly ruined. 

rn Contin. of Rapin^ nbi sop. Smollett, vol. xi. 

(S) Id, ibid. 
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Matthews^ who lay in the bay of Hierea, no aooner perceived the enemy 
leave the road of Toulon than he weighed anchor, and bore down upon them. 

' They did not decline the combat ; and a desperate battle ensued, in which 
the l^ritish admiral behaved with great ^lant^. But he was ill supported 
by his captains, and Lestock, with his whole division, remained all tiie time 
at a distance ; so that the contest was long doubtful, and the most vigorous 
exertions only could have saved the ships that were engaged from being 
taken or destroyed. Victory however, at last, declared in favour of Mat- 
thews. The combined fleet, after on action of six hours, was obliged to re- 
treat with the loss of one ship of the line, named the Poder.(l) The royal 
Philip, another disabled ship, might also, it is supposed, have been taken, 
had the English admiral continued the chase ; but the orders to guard the 
coast of lt3y being positive, he did not think himself at liberty to neglect 
that important object, and run the hazard of being drawn down the Straits, 
for the precarious possibility of making a single prize, all the other ships of 
the enemy sailing too fast to leave him any hope of coming up with them.(2) 
The loss of so favourable an opportunity of breaking the naval power of 
the house of Bourbon occasioned the loudest complaints in England, and the 
failure of the British fleet to destroy that of the enemy became the subject 
of a oarliamentary inquiry. From a committee of the house of commons, the 
IXwarSed to aUrt-martial. Several captains were convicted 
misbehaviour, and subjected to different degrees of punishment ; but, to the 
astonishmeDt of the public, admiral Jjeatock was fully acquitted, Matthewa 
declared incapable of serving for the future in his majesty s navy 1 ^ Thoug 
it was cvideiS to every unprejudiced mind, that Lestock, by keeping ^oof, 
when he had it in his power to engage, was not o^y the ca^se of the miscar- 
riage complained of, but of exposing the Briti^ fleet to 
d^er in order to gi’atify his vindictive spirit ; while Matthews, rush^ 
LLt of thf enemy s fire, fought lie a ^ 

zeal for the service of his king and country .(3) 
experience has since repeatedly proved, are courts 
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(3) Compare the TriaU of Maithewi and Lealocs. 
W Piloted DeclaratianM ^ War, 
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reduce the caitle of Montoubao^ situated amo^ rocke, which form a chaiu 
of almost inaccessible ramparts. All these difficulties, however, were sur- , 
mounted by the valour of the Frendi and Spaniards, thouffh not without 
great ^pss.(l) Their intention was, to penetrate into the duchy of Milan 
throuA the Genoese territories ; a measure that would have been attended 
with the most fatal consequences to the queen of Hungary and the king of 
Sardinia. Admiral Matthews, who had by this time returned to the coast of 
Italy, therefore sent a spirited message to the senate of Genoa, declaring, 
that if the confederate army was suffered to pass through the dominions of 
the republic, he must consider it as a breach of her neutrality, and would 
be under the necessity of immediately commencing hostilities against her 
subjects. 

Alarmed at this threat, the Genoese, though secretly in the interest of the 
house of Bourbon, prevailed with Don Philip and the prince of Conti to 
choose another route. They accordingly defilsd off toward Piedmont, by 
the way of Brian^on, and attacked the strong post of Chateau Dauphin, 
wheris nie king of Sardinia commanded in person. It was carried after a des- 
perate attack, in which the officers and soldiers of the two confederate, yet 
rival nations, performed wonders. " We may behave as well as the French," 
said the count de Campo Santo to the marquis de las Minas, who commanded 
under Don Philip, “ but we cannot behave better." — This has been," says 
the prince of Conti, in a letter to Lewis XV. one of the most hot and bru- 
" liant actions that ever happened ; the troops have shewn a courage more 
" than human.(S) The valour and presence of mind of M. de Chevert chiefly 
'' decided the advantage. I recommend to vou M. de Solemi and the che- 
valier de Modena. La Carte is killed. Your majesty, who knows the 
value of friendship, wiU feel how much I am affected hy his loss 1"(3) His- 
tdry records with particular pleasure such expressions of generosity and 
S 3 ^pathy as do^ honour to the human character. The appeal of the prince 
of Conti to the bosom of Lewis XV. is equally elegant and emphatic. 

After losing the important pass of Chateau Dauphin, and another called 
the Barric^es, which was carried at the same time, the king of Sardinia, 
not being in a condition to hazard a battle, drew off his troops and artillery 
from the frontiers, in order to cover his capital. He took post at Saluzzo, 
idiout seventeen miles south of Turin ; while the confederates, having made 
themselves masters of the castle of DemonI, situated on a rock in the vi^ey 
of Sturo, and deemed impregnable, invest^ the strong town of Coni, the 
possession of which was necessa^, to open them a passage into the duchy of 
Milan. Meantime the king of Sardinia, being reinforced by a body of ten 
thousand Austrians, under Falavicini, resolved to attempt the relief of the 
place. He accordingly advanced, with a superior force, and attacked the French 
wd Spaniards in their entrenchments. But, after an obstinate engagement, 
in which valour and conduct were equally conspicuous on both sides, he was 
obliged to retire, with the loss of five thousand men, to his camp in the valley 
of Murasso. The loss of the confederates was little inferior. And his Sar- 
dinian majesty having found means to reinforce the gpirrison of Coni, and 
also to convey into the town a supply of provisions, Don Philip and the prince 
of Conti were obliged to wise the siege, after it had been continued tul the 
elfld of November, to the almost total ruin of their army. Having destroyed 
the fortifications of Demont, in their retreat, they repassed the mountains, 
utterly evacuating Piedmont, and took uj) their winter-quarters in Dau- 
phiny.(4) But the Spaniards still continued in possession of Savoy, which 
th^ fleeced without mercy. 

The campaim, in the gouth of Italy, was also distinguished by a diversity 
of fortune. His Sicilian mgjesty having, in violation of his foroed nautra- 

(O VolUire. Millot. 

(8) They bad the boldoeii to clamber op rocks of an incredible height, mounted with 
cannon, and to pais through the embrasures, when the guns recoiled. 
fS) Voltaire. Millot. • . ’» ® a 

<4) Id. ibid. .Smollett. CeuifibitoCRapin, vol. is. The tsro last volumes of this Coati- 
Dimtioii were w/itten by the late Mf. Guthrie, though they bear the name of Tiodal. 
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4 tiff) Spani«li army, under the count de Gages with twenty fiv 
th5mM4*f..hii W prince Lotkowitz, the Auetrien geneAt hid 
ordm to invite the of Naplez. He accordingly left hfonte&ton- 

dpj.in thp n^hbourhoodof ^me, where he was encamped, and advanced 
tQw^ Ve}itn,_ which the confederates were posted. IPhile the two 
’f’" ff Lohkowitz sent a strong detach- 

vent into toe province of Abruzzo, where they distributed a maidfcsto, in 
toe nome of her Hung^an majesty, exhorting the inhabitants to throw off 
the Spani^ yoke, »nd put tliemaelves again under the protertiou of the 
house 01 Au^ria. /hat measure, however,* was attended Mith very little 
success, pe Neapolitans shewing no inclination to rebel. Lohkowitz there- 
fore, collected his forces, and resolved to make an attack upon the head- 
quartere of the confederates at Velitri. This enterprise he committed to 
count Brown, able and active general, whom I shall afterward have oc- 
^on frequently to mention ; and in order to render the design successful, 
he amused the enemy with ambiguous motions. 

In toe time count Brown, at the head of six thousand choice 

t^ps, eiirpns)rf Velitri in the night ; and the duke of Modena and the Icimr 
of the Two Si^]^ were in the utmost danger of being made prisoners. They 
es^ped with fLfficulty to the quarters of count de Gages, who performed, on 
this Qccasioq, the part of a great captain. He rallied the fugitives, removed 
tbe panic which had begun to prevail in the camp, and made a masterly dis- 
pmitiim for cutting off the communication of the detachment of the enemy 
with their maip Imdy. Count Brown therefore, finding himself in danger of 
pejpg surrounded, and seeing no prospect of assistance, thought proper to 
attempt a refreat. That lie effected with great gallantry, carrying awav a 
prodigious booty. p ® ; 

i-mT thousand of the Spaniards and Neapolitans arc .said to have been 
this nocturnal encounter, and eight hundred were taken, together 
with pngny standards, colours, and other military trophies! The Austrians 
lost qiilv about six hundred men ; but the failure of the enterprise, and the 
neats of autumn, proved fatal to their liopes. Prince Lohkowitz seemg his 
grmy daiW pnouldering aw'ay, without the possibility of being recruited, de- 
^nped from Fiola ; and passing the Tyber at the Ponte Molle, anciently 
Jy the name of Pons Milvius, which he had just time to break dowu 
™ the enemy's vanguard appeared, he crossed the mountains 
of Gubm, and arrived, by the way of Viterbo, in the Bolognese territority, 
he went into winter-quarter8.( I ) 

The queen of H,un^ry and her allies were not more successful in Germany 
and the Low Countries. But considering the unexpected confederacy that 
WHS forined against them, and the inferiority <»f their generals, they had little 
reason to complain of fortune. The n^otiations at Frankfort being brought 
to an usne, a treaty was there concluded, through the influence of France, 
between ^e emMror and the king of Prussia, the king of Sweden, as land- 
grave of Hesse Caasel, and the elector Palatiqe. The declared object of this 



saaAwo V saavasawa 

evacuate Bavaria ; the emperorli 
by a friendly compromise, or 


Ot the .epopire, still in her possession, and evac 

09 thn Austrian succession to be ^ettl^ oy a ineouiy coniprumise, or 
jaridical decision. So far the confedei^y seemed laudable. But, by a mpa- 
which breathed a very different apirit, the king of Prussia fen- 
gaged to put the emperor in possewon of Bohemia, and to ^arantee.1^ 
upMr Austria, as soon as conquered, on condition t^ht he would give iup to 
-majesty Um town jttpd circle ^f 'Koningsgratz, in its whole ex- 

bSUt, with aH th’fi nminfrv -Ka^-iiraon ffiA fmnt.iprfl tif SillMia And th<l 


tent, 

river 


xnajescy um town jM mrcie^r •iLomogsgraiz, in its wnoie ex- 
the qouDtry situa^^ ^between the frontiers of Silesia and the 
and Crqpi the *tpw» ^d idrole of itoniogsgratz to thV confines of 


t^pJ'^oluire. Miih>t. Smcdlet. of Riyiin, vol. ix. The two hut volumes of 

ij»jJJ^j*st>onirtion were wiltten by tbe late Mr. Chitbrie, tbougb they bear ^he name of 

^.ii. s r 
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Saxony. The kinp of Prussia however^ by previous a^eement, and f Mjia- 
rate treaty with* the cQurt of Ver^lles, was not obliged to take up arms^ 
until he should see' France act with vigour .(] ) 

In o^der to procure the ready co-operation of ibis politic, ambitious, and 
pov^erful prince, Lewis XV. put himself at the head or his army in Flanders, 
consisting of an Inlndred and twenty thousand men, as early as the season 
would permit, and invested Menin. The duke de Noailles, and the cele- 
brated count Saxe, now a mareschal of France, commanded under him, and 
carried every thing before them. Menin surrendered in seven days. Ypres, 
Fort Knocke, and Fumes, were reduced with almost equal facility. And 
the king of France entered Dunkirk in triumph, while the allied army, to 
tbe'^nuniher of seventy thousand men, unable to obstruct bis progresi^ con- 
tinued posted behind the Scheldt. 

^ut L ewis XV. w'as soon obliged to quit this scene of conquest, and hasten 
the defence of his own dominions. Having received intelligence that 
p^ce Charles of Lorraiii had passed the Rhine, and entered Alsace at the 
he^ of sixty thousand Austrians, he dispatched the duke de Noailles, with 
fo^y thousand choice troops, to join the mareschal de Coigni^ who com- 
manded in that province, while he himself followed with a farther Teinfurce- 
ment ; leaving mareschal Saxe, with the remainder of his' army, to oppose 
the allies In Flanders.(2) And the masterly movements of that consummate 
general, together with the want of concert between the Austrian and English 
commanders, d'Areinberg and Wade, prevented them from gaining any ad- 
vantt^e during the cadipaign, though now greatly superior in force. 

Before the duke de Noailles could form a junction with Coigni, the prince 
of Lorrain liad taken Wqil^ burg, and laid all Lower Alsace under contri- 
bution. At Metz the king of France was seized with a fever, which threat- 
ened his life, and retarded the Operations of his generals. Meanwhile prince 
Charles hay^ information that the king of Prussia had entered Bohe- 
mia, repasttra^lw^ine in si^t of a superior army, and hastened to the 
relief of that Mtiagdbm. Lewis XV. after his recovery, laid siege to Fri- 
burg ; and the reduction of this important place, by the famous engineer 
count Lowendahl, who had entered into the French service, concluded the 
business pf the campaign on tlie side of Alsace. 

The kingf of Prussia, on taking up arms, published a manifesto, in which 
he declareo, JThat he coukl no longer remain an idle spectator of the troubles 
of Germany, but found himself obliged to make use of force, to restore the 
power of the lawA, and the authority of the emperor; that he desired nothing 
for himself, had noj^rticular quarrel v/ith the queen oP Hungair, and had 
only entered into the war as an auxiliary, in order to assert the liberties of 
the Germanic body ; that the emperdr had offered to relinquish his chiirns on 
the Austrian succession, provided his hereditary dominions were restored to 
him ; and that the queen of Hungary had rejected this and all other equita- 
ble proposals. 

. Before the arrival of^pmoe Charles, the Prussian monarch had madeliim- 
self master of Prague,^^aW« mid all Bohemia to the east of the Moldaw. 
But these conquests wereef short duration. Augustus III. king of Poland 
jnd elector pf Saxony, aidmsted by a British subsidy, ordered sixteen thou- 
wnd men to jolirthe prince of Lorrain. He was also joined by a large body 
of Hungarians, serous in the cause of their sovereign, Maria-Theresa, who 
had acquired by her popular manaer,(S) as well as her indulgences both civil 


Mem, de ^oatHee, tom. iv. 
Ibid. 


To count Palfy.^Cief Pslstiue of Hunnry, who had, on thii occasion, cani^ 
tie red itandard of the kingdom to be displayed, as i ' ' 

inns to tu . ^ 

wn horse, 

ring of gri 

J^father Palty ! 


fbe _ 

besr smis to turn out, she wrote . 
‘le'r own horse, richly caparisoned, 
' great value : 


ry, wno naa, on ims occasion, caai» 
:o be displayed, as a signal for every man who could 
the following letter, accompanied with a present of 
1, a gold-bilted siford ornamented with diamoodi. 


**^1 eeiid you Uiis horse, worthy of being monnteO'Ohlf by the moet eealoni’ 

** faithful subjects. Receive, st the same time, this swwiL to defend me against ioiue 
** enemies ; and accept of this ring, as a msrh of niy aifsetioo 
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nnJ^reliffioua, an extraordinary interest in their affections ; so that the king 
of Prussia, unable to withstand so great a force^ was obliged to evaciiato Bo- 
hemia and retire with precipitation into Silesia. He was pursued thither 
by prince Charles ; and the ngour of the season only, perhaps, prevented the 
recovery of that valuable province. The Prussians, in.tlieir retrlat, ' lost 
above tmrty thousand men, with all their heavy baggage, artillery, and wag- 
gons, loaded with provisions and plunder. 

While the high-minded Frederick III. was experiencing this sudden re- 
verse of fortune, the dejected fugitive, Charles VIL got once more posses- 
sion of his camtal. Seckendorff, the Imperial general, having been joined 
by a body of French troops, had driven the Austrians out of Bavaria. But 
the retreat of the Prussians, and the rapid progress of the prince of Luvrain, 
filled the emperor with new apprehensions : and he was in danger of being a 
third time cnased from his dominions, when death came to his relief, and 
fned him from a complication of bodily ills, aggravated by the anguish 
wounded spirit. His son, Maximilian Joseph, being only seventeen years of 
age, could not become a candidate for the Imperial throne. He, therefore, 
very wisely concluded, through the mediation of his Britannic majesty, not- 
withstanding all the intrigues of France, a treaty of peace with the queen of 
Hungary, who had again invaded Bavaria, and was ready to strip him of his. 
whole electorate. By this treaty, Maria-Theresa agreed to recognise the 
Imperial dignity, as having been vested in the person of Charles VII. and 
to put his son in possession of all his hereditary dominions. On the other 
hand, the young elector renounced all claim to any part of the Austrian suc- 
cession ; consented to guarantee the Pragmatic Sanction, engaged to give 
his vote for the ^and duke at the ensuing election of an emperor, and to 
dismisf the auxiliary troops in his Bervice.( 1 ) 

This treaty, it was confidently expected, would prove a prelude to a gene- 
ral pacification, as the c^use of the war in Germany no Ipn^ existed ; and 
the treaty of Frankfort, the avowed pu]i^>6e of which was the support of the 
Imperial dignity, had now no object. The queen of Hungary, to procure 
peace, and the vote of Brandenburg for her husband, would readily have 
agreed to confirm the treaty of Breslaw ; and the king of Prussia, after his 
severe losses, could have required nothing more for himself than, the undis- 
puted possession of Silesia. But the court of France, which had begmn the 
war out of policy, instigated and pensioned by that of Spun, resmved to 
continue it &om passion ; and his Britannic majesty was too* intimately con- 
nected with the queen of Hungary, as well as too highly interested in pre- 
serving the balance of Europe, to desert his allies at such, a crisis. 

The marquis d'Argenson, the French minister for war, who had at this 
^ime gr^dt influence in the cabinet, declared that France, having under- 
taken to give a head to the Germanic body, ought to hazard the last soldier, 
rather than suffer the grand duke to be elected emperor. The court of 
Versailles accordingly made an offer of the Imperial crown to Augustus III. 
king of .Poland and elector of Saxony : but ha, sensible that it was not in 
their gift,' very prudently refused it, unless it could be procured without 
violence ; and renewed his engagements with the courts of London and 
Vienna. The French ministry, however, persisted in their resolution, of 
opposing the election of the grand duke, and of continuing, th6 war with vi- 
gour in Germany and the Low Countries, in order to facilitate the opera- 
tions of the combined forces of the house of Bourbon in Italy ; ^'k^e "h- 
zaheth Farnese, who still directed all the measures of the court of Madrid, 
was determined, cost what it might, to establish a sovereignty k®*" 
cond son, Don Philip, at the expense of Maria-®hereBa.(2) And the buc- 


(1) Se« the Tr*«iy in Tindnr. CvnliHualiou of lUpin’s fful. of f " /bricn 
(« Sw iftm. Vilitiq: tt MiHlaim, the. vmnpooA 
Mavbici!, due dd NoAaiM^a/orMcAo/ do France ct ^ 

•lillot. ft i. not^ littM'.l«iiliiFk»ble, IIiAt the .»iiie Abbd, hi In. »». 

Wibe. tbe?4lm(fnb»DC«o{tlie war, after the dejih of Chat Ir. VH. to the oftbe 

^Hgluh iqfainiHfle Frtntk Jiation / He was not then favpared, 
the papers of the duke de NoaUles, which throw new light upon the ssibjctt. 
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eUt «f the enduing wemed to justify her SMiWm Md fiditlir* 

veMnce. 

Tll^ repablic of Gends^ iHlich bad bddtl loi^a at lUt cdheliiiM 

a treaty ^ith the.boasd of Boorbod, that proved ful^ to the interd^ tif the 
qum of Himgary ahS the king bf Bahlinla. The armies of botint 
And Don Philips tsonsistlhg of i^ehcfa^ Spaniards, and NeaiK>Iitnhs, 
foUned a junction in the territories Of that Republic fiM whith IHey re- 
ceived a considerabk reinibrcement, aiOOOnted to ei^fy tbbiisahd meh: 
trhile the Piedmontese and Austriads, under the kiu^ of Saidinui and count 
Schulbnberg, who had been sent to supersede prin^ Lub|piHtz, did hot 
exceed forty-five thousand. Thei*e was no cohtendld^ agaiilist such supOridr 
force. 

Don Philip, and MfuUebois, who acted under him, having succeeded the 
prince bf Conti in the bommand of the French troops, obliged bis Sardinian 
il^esty and Schulenber^ to retire beyond the Tanaro. Count de Gages Ih- 
tested and took Toitona, wliile the nuke of Modena made himself nMuter of 
Parma and Piacenza. The dty of Pavia was taken by assault, and Milan 
itself was forced to dirrcnder, though the citadel continued tp hold out. 

Pushing his. advantages, Don Philip passed the Tanaro^ and compelled 
the Austmnand Piedmontese armies to take shelter behind the Pb. He 
reduced Valenta, Casal, Asti, Gabraiio, and even Vei'ua, only twenty miles 
north-east of Turin : And the king of Sardinia was so apprehensive of hU 
capital being bombarded, that he )^ed his army within cover of its oannbn, 
and ordered the pavement of the streets to be taken Up. But Don Philip, 
instead of undertaking sueh an arduous enterprise^ closed the eaanphij^ 
with a triumphant Milan.(l) ^ 

The house of Bourlj^ and their allies were no less suecesSful in other 
quarters. Lewis two leading objects in view ; to obatruct the elec- 

tion of the gnmd-dulil&lid to complete the conquest of Flanders.^ He ac- 
bordingly assembled twd^eat armies : one on the Maine, under ifTe tprUice 
of Conti, in bfiier to prevent the queen of Hungary from' employing a su- 
'perior force agUinst the king of Prussia, and to oyer-awe the dOnborations 
of therolectors aVPrankfort ; the other, consisting of seyenty-siz thousanit 
meh> bbrn^anded ny count Saxe, under whom the dujN de Koailles conde- 
scended to serve as first aid-de-camp, invested Tourney, one of the stroiM^ 
Cst to'hrns in the Austrian Netherlands, and the most imporUnt in the DutCn 
Barrier.1^8) The king and the dauphin appeared in the camp, add animated 
by thbfar presence the operations of the besiegers. The all Led am^ amounted 
only to nfty-three thousand men ; yet with these it was resolved to attempt 
the relief of Tournay. The Hanoverian and British troops were oommaincliM 
by the duke of Cumoerland, a breve but inexperienoed youngjpriiioe. The 
Austrians were conducted by old count Konigseg; and the Dutcb^^^e 
prince of Waldeck, as young and inexperienbi^ ay the duke of CumbbWilk 

Mareschal Smce, who to a natural genius for war joined a profound knqi^ 
ledge of the military art, was no sooner informed of the purpose of the w- 
federaths, tiian he inadfrthy |ji| ||, mssterly dispositions for receiving thbim 
The Frbndi army traepom^il a rising ground, with the village of An- 
toine, near the bn J the wood of Barri on its left, and in 

front the viSa^ of Bontenoyl In the wood, and at both thm villa^M, 
were erected lonpidahle batteries of heavy cannon, and t^ interme^iie 
space was farther defended by sttong redoubts. The confederates, howiiw» 
who bad but imperfectly reconnoitred the situation of the enemy, railiik 
persisted in their resolution of hazarding an attack. Nor were -the French 
witbnuh their app^ensioas of its conse^enoes, from the known valour of 
the British tro<^. The bridge of Colonne, over which the king had passed 
the Elscaut, was accordingly fortified with entrenchments, and occupwd by 


(1 ) Vqttaire. Mrllot 

it) •ovjMTWf oty o ^ - 

w«r« sarriiOBeil with Dutch troops, for thetupporj; of whitii ths StatSs i 
I7 the treatjof Utrecht, to levy certain impositioui on th« inhabitants. ^ 


iv seviBfi^oty of the barrier-town* belonged to ths bouse of AfitstRat but 

troops, for the supiior^ of which tbs StatSs weiigcriaiiMr 
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B stcnii body df #M01rVd> in order to eeeoro bim a retreat^ if ii8oeB88rir«(l ) 
Afid to this ndMeity hd ihuat hove beea AUttai, bad the Bfitieb tnope been 
pronetly aAd the duke of Ctittlberieiid^B otders duly tttecuted. 

idliee in motion by two o'clock kk the tnomin^, tind t^e oan- 
ndnadihg begnkt es Boon as it was %ht. By nioe^ both armies were engaged, 
and the actidh khted tBl three in the aifteitkootii Ne^er was there a more 
desperate or gaHant attack than that made hy the British infantry, com- 
itianded by the-duke ef Cumberland in person, assisted by shr John Li^nier. 
Though the hre ftom the enemy’s batteries was so heavy, that it swept off 
whole ranks at a single discharii^^ they continued to advance, as if they hod 
lieen invulnerablo, and drove the Freurii infantry beyond their lines. The 
French cavalry in vain endeavoured to stop their progress. Forming them- 
Belves into a coluhin, they bofe down every thing before them, and buf&ed 
etery eflbrt to put them into disorder, the village of Antoine was evacuated ; 
and mareschal Saxe, concluding that all Was lost, sent advice to the king to 
provide for hlS safety, by rCpassing the bridge of Colonne. But Lewis XV. 
who did not Want perjonal courage, sensible that such a step would give a 
decided victory to the allies, refused to quit his post.(2) His firmness saved 
his army from niih and disgrace. 

Ashamed to desert tlieir sovereign, the French infantry returned to the 
charge ,* the cavalry renewed their efforts ; and other circumstances contri- 
buted to give a turn to the battle, the Dutch, under the prince of Waldeck, 
having failed in an attack upon the village of Forttenoy, which valour might 
have rendered successful, had sliamefully left the field. An Bnglish aim 
Hanoveito detachment, under brigadier Ingoldehy, had alw mi^iried, 
through mistake, in a practicable attempt to take posse^n of a redoubt at 
the corner of the wood of Barri, and immediately b ontenoy ; so 

that the British cavalry, by the cross-fire of the enepfiywieannoii, were pre- 
vented from coming up to the support of the infan|i^.{S)^ This victorious 
body, now^asBoiled on all sides, fatigued with incessai&t finng, and g^ed by 
some field-pieces unexpectedly planted in front, was therefore obli^d to re- 
tire, with the loss of sevep thousand men, after having successfully routed 
illmdst every regiment in the French army. (4) The loss of the Hanoveri™, 
who behaved gently, was also very great, in proportion to their numbers, 
but that of the Dutch atid Austrians inconsiderable. 

The Fren^ had near ten thousand men killed, and, among these, many 


tion te the danger tliey had been in of a defeat. The princes of the blood 
embraced one another on the field of battle, and dissoh^d 
congratiilation.(5) They bad, indeed, much reason to be satisfied with their 
vi^toiyM whidh was followed by the most important con^quen^s. “ 

thov^^e duke of Cumberland had led off his troops in good order, Md 
wk^t laiiiw either colours or standards, the a^a were , 

ahle^ diivtogtoe campaign, to face the enemy ; but lay ®“*renched, , . 

Ant^p and BrusG^s, while mareschal Saxe airf^unt Lowendahl redu^, 
IgrstratLem or forced Tournay, Oudenard 
Ortend^N^port, and every other ^ort^ed ©hwgih 
But the ki^ of France, though so highly favoured by fortune, was not 

B ohnire Ltarfk XV. chap. xv. 

olUire, ubi tup. 

Ail tb. r.,im.nu.” ..jr. Volt.i«. 

tl», “ pfeMntml th«iiiKlvM, Oue after .ppih.r , wd the Bag » 
••Ingthtlion'in .idM, repulaid ererr there 

cj»p XT. “ From tli.niom.ntth. Prenen and hwiMgu.rdi were rou_ . 
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Able to prevent the queen of Hungary from obtaining the great ^eot of her 
wiehea^ in the elevation of her husband to the ImperiH ^one* Ine Freneb, 
armyw the Maine, under the prince of Conti who had euperseded j^ls^le- 
bois ii|,the command, not being able to face the Austrlana under Bat^iani, 
the electors aasembM in perfect security at Frankfort, and raiped to the 
head of the empire the grand duke Of Tuscany, under the name of Francis 
I. Meanwhile the king of Prussia gained two bloody victories ovet the 
Austrians, under the prince of Lorrain ; one near Fridburg, on the con- 
fines of Silesia, the other at Slandentz, in Bi»hemia. And not satisfied with 
these advantage, though he had alre^y entered into a pacific convention 
with his Britannic majesty at Hanover, he invaded Saxony, and made him- 
self master of Dresden. 

The king-of Poland now found himself under the necessity of suiqg for 
peace, and the^king of Prussia was heartily tired of the war. A treaty was 
^accordingly concluded at Dresden, between Augustus HI. as ele^or of Saxony, 
and Frederick III* bv which Augustus agreed to pay to his Prussian majesty, 
fur the evacuation of his hereditary dominions, one million of German crowns 
at the next fair of Leipsic. Another treaty, confirming that of Breslaw, 
was at the same time concluded between the king of Prussia and the queen 
of Hungary. This treaty secured to Frederic 111. the possession of Silesia, 
on condition of his acknowlednng the validity of the emperor’s election. 
The elector Palatine, who was mcTuded in the latter treaty, also consented 
to make the same acknos^dgment.(l) 

These treaties rettoreA^^anquillity to Germany. But war, as we shall 
afterward have ocd ii« to see, continued to rage for some years longer, be- 
tween the houses o^Bburbon and Austria. In the mean ' time, my dear 
Philip, we must at^Kto some transactions that more immediately concern 
. our own island. 


LETTER XXIX. 


Siutch of the Domestic History of Great Britain^ inetuding some foreign 
Jffairs intimately count cted with it, from the Resignation of Sir Robert 
Walpole, in 1743, to the final Suppression of the Rebellion in Scotland, 
in 17A6. 


Fhom the accession of the house of Hanover to the cfown of Gi^eat Britain, 
but more especially after the suppression of the Rebellion in 1715, it had 
been the constant aim of the Tories, the natural friends of monarchjr, and of 
certain disappointed Whigs who joined^hem and assuaoed the imposing name 
of patriots, to obstruct all the measures 6f^overnment, under pretence of the 
publip good ; to represent the essential interests of the nation as sacrificed 
to a’ pusillanimous policy, which tamely courted peace, while the treasure 
of the kingdom was pincKligally wasted in German subsidies, more than ade- 

a uate to the wjiport of a Rigorous war, and its honourvbasely bartered for 
iie precarious security of mereena^ alliances, or treaties bo^ught by mean 
submissions. " And fop what said the Jacobites, whenu||^y durst speak 
4>ut, and most of the Tories were Jacobites : — to rnaintqjfll foraign mmil/ 
** upofi thp throne, in exclusion of the lineal heir !*'— Sull^ and mo^ eon- 
tumelious, was thp language of opposition in parliament, and of the pre- 
tended patrii^ in thek private juntos, during we whole administn^iqn of 
sir jRob^. Wdpole,(^ who understood and pursued thq true interests of 
his counti^^bbt without sufficientlyoittending to'its honour. 

On the resiguetlon of this able statesman, tile patriots were called' into 
office, and, the greatest reformation wag^smected in every deMjptipiMlt.of go- 
vernmeobf^But lord Carterdt, the ne|Knime minister, and his assqN^ateSi 

(]) Tindiirs Contiu. vol, is. SmoHett, vot.xL' , r 

(Si) the IbsrUainentarif Debates, aad pnblicatidrit of the times. . 



moderv Europe. 

nM <mly rejects «vw populur motion, but went even farther m we h.v« 
elrerf/eem, than their prede^rH, in flatterinK the l.reiniUceS of timir 
Boverekn A favour of the continental avatem. Large 8ub»i.lie8 ^r^et It! 
game time paid to the queen of Hungary, the king of Poland *«n,17i.«*i,' 

of foreign troops were taken into British imiv • n^ 
a Bri^ was Wported into Flanders, to light battles fiim ;S 
Great Bntain could derive no positive advantage. The war was continued 

fr'"iJf"if ‘"1? “ft" ft* IX'KticHl «'»ject, as far as it roncS 

this Hngdom, ww acTOimdished ; namely, to prevent the French from ac- 
quiring “ "^ndant in Germany by dismembering the Austrian succeMiSn. 

Naturnll); haughty, elated with success, and assured of the support of the 
British ministry, the queen of Hungary, in the hour of her intoxi'cation, al.! 
Bolutely refused to restore to the emperor Charles VTl. his heretiitarv donii- 
nions, though he offered, on that condition, to renounce all clpim to anv part 
of her inheritance.! I ) Not contented with being enabled to defend her own 
terntonCB, she projected conquests lioth in Italy and fiermimv. Nothing 
less would satisfy her than the recovery of Naples and Silesia, though both 
had been formally ceded by treaty ; and the king of Great Britain, instead 
01 withdrawing his assistance at this juncture^ oi* insisting on her reconci- 
liation with the emperor^ was so ill advised as to acquiesce in the anihitious 

HiTn. 


The dissKtisfaction occasioned by these unpopular and imjiolitic measures 
en^uraged the Jacobites to turn their eyes once more toward the Pretender, 
Md the’amrt of ^^rance^ as we liave seen, to attempt invasion in his favour. 
Had the Fj^nch been able to land, under so con6un%ite a general as count 
baxe, it is impossible to say what might have been ti^^nsequence ; hut we 
can ^rm with confidence, that, as the enterprise pM^d abortive, it was of 
infinite ^vice to the reigning family. The alarm wl^ it occasioned united 
aJl the Whi^ in the zealous support of government. They became sensible 
of the hazard to which they were exposed by their own dissensions, on which, 
It appeared,, the Pretender had chiefly built his hopes of success. 

Loyal address were presented to the throne by both houses of parliament, 
all;tjie principal towns and corporations in the kingdom. The duke 
of Marlborou^ and the earl of Stair,. though disgusted with the court, ten- 
dered their wrvlce to his majesty, in any station he should think profier to 
name. Their offer was accepted : both were taken into favour ; and the 
earl of Stair was appointed commander-in-chief of’ the forces in South Bri- 
t^* The; duke of Argyle, who had long distinguished himself by his oppo- 
ution in paHiament, communicated to fiie privy council a letter of thanks 
from the chevalier de St. George, containing the most liberal promises, in 
ewe of his elevation to the throne.fS) Peo^e of every condition, in a word, 
who had any regard for civil or reli^ous liberty, seemed to set their face 
the Pretender ; and all fo^er gprievances were forgot, in the pre- 
** so pressing a danger. 

Many causes of national discontent, however, still remained ; all whjch 
wew magnified, and industriously pointed out by the Jacobites, ioi order to 
embarrass the Briti]^ ministry, and induce the jpng of France to moke a 
new^ort for tlml: re-establishment of the family of Stuart. The inglorious 
of infamous trial of Matthews and Lwtock, ex- 

^tw the indigin^pon of all sincere lovers of justice and of their country. 
Md other clrcumiftanceB contributed to revive the popular clampur .against 
P«®»ures of the eourt. 

« Prussia, on renewing hostilities in Mnsequen^ of the treaty 
or Fnud^rt," ‘hei4de the manifesto whi(^ he published, accusing -the queen 


wMacta^ negotiated at Hanau, iii order to preaerro 
after the battle of fM&igeo, tliroagU the mediation of jus BnUiinic 
™ was reiiUter^ Aortlvet'iiby i seciret uua^ttaHdiMg-t or intrigue, between 
Vien^^ in M^uence of which, the British ministry, or 
riea appointed'dnrirtg the kin^s abt’ence, rcfiiiM to ratify the prelinnna- 


'oNfiM, voh ix. Sknollett, vol 
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4if Hungan^ of amli^tioik aii4 f^ioBgr (in rtdectlqg tht 

(empevpr), andthoi^ii^nfOriat Pritaui ^ fpttoring ^BnkhtynMW. 

apnt a r^^nript to bip at the court of London^ very ertmlly wiS 

up and i^mfrahly suited to the temper of the timsB. " 1 hope/ payM||E 
that'no judicious Englishman^ nor any Briton, aealoup for the ooustitalBu 
of his country, can pt^blv mistake the equity of my resolvtloq, -he 
may at once convince niinself of it, by merely transporting to the theatre 
of England what now passes on that of Germany* For, as every lirue 
EugliA jmtriot woufd look with indignation upon b| 1 suph intr^es as 
should he carried on in his country, in order to dethrone the reigning fami- 
ly, place tlm crown upon the head of the Pretender, and would oppose 
** such practices to the utnuwt of his power ; in like manner, there is nu 
patriotic or powerful prince of the empire, that can see with indifference, 
'' and coolly suffer another member of the empire, such as the queen of 
“ Hungary, to attempt to despoil of his dignity and authority the emperor 
*' lawfmly elected, in order to invest with tlie Imperial ensigns a candidate 
destitute of the mialificatious most essential to fill that august throne. 
In consequence of the same principle,*' adds he, as no German prince has 
“ a right to m^dje with the internal policy of Great Britain, or with the 
“ constitution of its government, I have some grounds to hope, that the 
Engli^ nation will not meddle with the domestic affairs of the empire : 
'' and I entertain those hopes the more firmly, because England can have no 
inducement to take part in this quarrel from any eommereial or politival 
** eonsiderattQns,** 


Though this eztraordl^i'y address, to subjects instead of their sovereign, 
did not meet witb^to^ general approbation as its royal author expected, it 
was not without it^ffect : and the shameful languor of the campaign in 
Flanders made the'&iiglish nation fully sensible of the fully qf enm^ing in 
foreign quarrels. '1^ credit of the ministry sunk to nptbing : thpir con- 
duct was arraigned by men of all parties ; and they had litUe family in- 
fluence. The king therefore resolved, |n compliance with the sense ot bis 
people, as well as for his own ease, to choose a new administration, though 
not to 4diange his political system ; tne indignation of the public beng chiefly 
directed against those apostate patriots who, after faiavii^ hunted down sir 
Robert Wdpole as an enemy to the oooftitotftn and a betrayer o£ the inte- 
rests of his country, had themselves pursued more exceptienaUe pneaiures, 
without taking one popular step. 

At the head of the new ministry stood Mr. Heniy PeHiam, already first 
bed of the treasury and chancellor of the exchequer ; and his bi^er, the 
duke of Newcastle, who had been for some years one of the princip^ eeereta- 
ries of state. They possessed great periiamentary interest ; and, in order to 
acquire popularity, u well as to increase their strength, they formed a coali- 
tion witn nie rrac patriot#, or those leading m^hers in both houses, who had 
ebntinued to oppose the measures of the court during the late administra- 
tion, on finding they were no better than those of the lormer or because toey 
thopght theSr merit bed been negieetod in the disposal of ofihaes, aflter the 
restaation of sir Robert Walpole. To that ooalitioa they gave the aameof 
the dboad Bottom, os eenwrehending honest ond aUe men of oil pastiss. 
Conformable to this idea, tbf earl of Harrington was appointed to succeed 
earl Granville, fomierly lord Carteret, as secretary of sUte; the duke of 
Bedford was made first eonaoiissioiier pf the admiralty ; the eim of Chester* 
fleld, lord lieutenant of iredand ; Mr. George JL^tekoo, aftenraBd tod 
Lyt^tpn. one of the commissioners of the treasury ; Me. Doddingtoa, toss' 
aurer of the navy ; imd^r John Hynd Cotton, tnaasimarTof the 

The wide hose on which Mr. Pdhaa had founded hk jtoioifllasdl^ Isfl 
little roqntfi^r parliamentary opposition ; and &ction, though Seaetly plot- 
ting new revolutions, seep^ for aoeacm to be lulled adm* Vei^ liberal 
supplies were voted for prqseouthqg pip isto on the opjodiieift : irtofoua 
otooiiM weraresctodj^m,as Ihestotltolymeajps-of ;b^ tq# 


(l) Tindi]*t fontin. rol. ix. Sgiollttt, vol. xi. 
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t^Wor at W to engw them to ^ttlt. ««d fu^Mr»?tre?«&" 
t!.e««uoto_of tPDopg8nd8iib«diM.v He succeeded in the latter “nd*; 
m^lanpine hopes were entertained of eiicccus. ’ " ™* 

V? '•y *’'* of Fontenov. Freah 

discontent^ atose: the marJnnations of the Jacobites were renewed ■ and 

the km<f of Franck groit object woe the con., nest of Flandera in oiXr 
to procure the rectf of the Britieh tr.K>,.o from that country, encouiZd the 
ynnnR Fr^n^, by flattering promises and false representations to^om t 
a descent in the North of Scotland. Representations, equally false and ilJu- 



views, they affirmed, that the wliole British na'ti^n wM^S&Ltad to the 
reigning family.; that the body of the ,>enple, loaded with oppressive taxes 
and loii-nn,? fi.r relief, would every where crowd to his standard us soon a.^ 
It snijiild be erected ; tlnit the regular troops in the kingdom were few : and 
that, being assured of a powerful support from France, be could not douht of 
being gble to recover the crown of his ancestors. 

Charles, who was Batunilly confident, encouraged hv these intoxicating 
misrejirewntationB, embarked at Port Lazare, in Bitonnv, on board an Ithn^ 
vewel, which his father had found interest to equip, 'fliended by the mar- 
qUwof Tullilmrdine, sir Thomas Sheridan, and a few ot^ Irish and Scottish 
adherents, witli nine hundred stand of arms, 'i'he Elizabeth, a French ship 
of swty-four guns, laden with arms and ammunition, Vm appointed him M 
a convoy : but she falling in with the Lion, an English ^ip of fifty-eight 
gins, was obliged, after an obstinate and bloody engagement, to return to' 
Brest in a shattered condition. Chariqp, however, pursued his voyage ; and 
hav™ made the drcitit of Ireland, landed on Uie coast of Lochaber. He 
was there joined ^ Cainero||i of Lochiel, and some other Highland chiefs, 
who, though they did not a|$imve of his rash and ill concerted undertaking, 
thought themselves bound in honour to assert the rights of a prince whose 
cause was dear to them, and who had thrown himself upon their genero- 

The nafied and defenceless condition of tlie Pretender was too evident'to 
escape the observation of the least intelligent of his partisans. But this ob- 
jection was artfullya^t aside by the adilress of his followers. His deficiency 
m arms and ammunition, it was said, might be accounted for from the un- 
foreseen misfortune that had befallen his convoy ; and his coming without 
foreign force was produced as a proof of his superior discernment, as well as 
of his confidence in the affection of his friends. The rooted hatr^ and ani- 
English against the French nation, it was ingeniously urged, 
iiad l^en the chief cause of the failure of all the attenpts of the latter to l e- 
est^lish the family of Stuart on the throne of Gfeat Britain ; that a perpe- 
wud jealousy of the influence of this rival nation, always connected with the 
wlpa of popery and arbitrary power, could alone have induced a great and 
.people bo long to submit to the dominion of a foreign family, in 
oxo^ipn of tneir .hereditary princes ; that those bug-bears being chased away 
magnanimity and heroism of the youthful Charles, he had only to 
southward at the head of his faithful clans) In order to be join^ by 
meititudes of his father's Wal subjects, who longed for an opportunity of 
their allegiance; Ad tliat, should any foreign power interp^e in 
“jOftOw w th# house of Hano\'er,iOr ae^Britiah troops be I’ecalled from Flan- 
^tloni^*^ French army w#tfld be landed, tocomidete the glorious re- 

These pleuubiet arguments, recommended by u magnificent side-board of 
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.pkte, and a large tum id ready money; which to the fnigal tlijj^blanders 
teemed a royal. trea^reA were to well received^ that C^lea toon fwind him-* 
at tito headof some thousands of hardy mountslneersy Slled with heredi- 
tary at|achment to his family; n^d ^warmly devoted to his personiinjconisf^ 
quence of his open and engaging manners, as well as of his having ammed 
me ancient miUtiu'y dress of their country, which added new ^ace to his 
tall and handsome figure, at the same time that it borrowed dignity from his 

S riucely air; and who, from all those motives, were ready to shed the lust 
rop' of their blood in his cause. 

But this ardour to rise in arms was confined to the hdids of a few dans; 
and these^ namely, Lochiel, Glenco, Glengary, Keppock, Clanronald, and 
some other chiefs, though distinguished bv their valour, were by no means 
.the most considerable for their numbers. Political interest had' drawn to the 
side of government, or prudence taugiit, a quiet submission to the heads of 
many oi those dans who had been the gi'and support of the Pr«tender*s 
claim in 1715, and who were, from principle, still attadied to the house of 
^tuart. 

The eldest son of the attainted earl of Seaforth, the head of the Macken- 
zies, was a member of the house of commons, as was also the head of the 
Macleods. The chief of the Macdonalds, the most numerous of the Jacobite 
dans, had declared against an insurrection. The representative of the imble 
and powerful family of Gordon, whose retainers made a principal figure in 
the /onner rebellion, was now b^ome protestant, and lay under great ubli^ 
tions to government ; and lord Lovat, the head of the Frasers, beside (lis 
jutter want of prinotole, was backward in dedaring himself. Nor was this 
all. The duke of £gyle*8 Highlanders, the earl of Sutherland's men, the 
Monro's, and several other protestant clans, seemed sincerely attached to the 
reigning family, as were all the inhabitants of the low country of Scotland, a 
few CathuHc and nonjuring families excepted.(l) This matter is but little 
understood. ' 

^ The people of the low country of Scotland are chiefly Presbyterians, and 
lealous of their civil and religious rights. That jealousy led them, as we 
Wve»seen, to take up arms against Charles 1. before a sword was drawn in 
ffigland. By neglecting to bai^ain for the free exercise of their religion gt 
the Restoration, they were again exposed to persecution under Charles 11. 
ButT. at the Revolution they took care to -secure both their civil and religious 
liberties, which \fjere farther secured W ithe Uni^ . 'Phey have, therefore, 
Wall occasions, firmly adhered to the rrotestant-adccession ; and«.,were, at 
this crisis, equsdly alarmed at the idea of the ftjjftender and of the High- 
landers, whose cruel depredations under the Acquis of Montrose, the vis- 
t^'qt Dundee, and the earl of Mar, were stil) fresn in their memory. They 
i^re the most loyal subjects of the house of Hanover in Great Brithin. But 
they had long been disused to arms ; and were there^^ filled with melan- 
choly apprehensions at the threatening danger. The disasters in Flandera, 
the rapid progress of the French power, and the defenceless state of their 
own country, all pressed upon their minds. ^ . 

The news of a fortunate event in America, contributed in some dweh to 
keniove this despondency ; namely, the conquest of the island of Cape preton. 

That iriand, of which the Frepd^ were shamefully left in poBsession at the 
peace o^Utrecht, though the negligence or corruption of the English ^ni^ 
try, when Great Britain had the power of giving law to her enemiee. Is 
situated adTthe entrance of the Guu of 8t. Lawrence, and is ninety miles in 
loilgth end sixty at its groqtet breadth. Newfoundland, which lies to tj^e 
easl^ is but fifteen leagues diffl;ant ; and Nova Sootip, to the west, is se^ 
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nted ftw'lt • channel about twelve miles broad. . Thug nlaced be- 

. tween the tereitonee of France^ and those ceded to her rival. Cepe Breton 
threatened the poudiaion of the one, while it protected those of So other. 

®a®I«rn coast, was the chief town and pwt in the 
island. The harpoar, naturally safe and Spacious, was strongly fonified • 
the narrow entrance beiM guarded by two formidable batterie^’whose cross^ 
fire threatened instant d^truction to any ship that should attempt to force 
a pwwage. The town was walled, and defended by all the works that can 
render a place impregnable. It was the key of communication betwfeen 
France and Canada, as well as the grand bulwark of her fisheries. And it 
was considered by the English colonies' as the Dunkirk of America ; as it 
afforded protection to a swarm of French frigates and privateers, that ruined 
their trade, and pUlaged tliem with impunity. 

Influenced by these considerations, the British ministry were induced to 
listen to the proposal^ of the people of New England, who offered to under- 
take the reduction of Louisburg. Commodore Warren, then stationed at 
Antigua, was accordingly ordered to proceed to the northward, with a stout 
squadron, in order to protect the transports, and co-operate with the New^ 
England militia ; which, to the number of six thousand, were embarked, un- 
der the conduct of Mr. Pepperell, a trader of Piscataqua, and landed without 
opposition within four miles of the place. The besiegers, thgugh inexpe- 
nenced, were brave : the officers of the marines directed their operations ; 
and commodore Warren, though foiled in eveiy attempt to enter the Jiar- 
bour, was able effectually to cut off all supplies. Seeing no prospect of relief, 
and threateiMd with a general assault, the governor, doubtful of the fidelity 
of his garrison, agreed to surrender the town ; and the whole island of Cape 
Breton, or (as the French pompously called it) Isle ftoyale, immediatdy 
submitted to the victors.(l) 

This conquest, the importance of which was much magnified, contributed 
greatly to confirm the zeal of the friends to the Protestant succession in 
Scotland ; and if vigorous measures had been taken by government, the re- 
beUion might have been crushed in its biilh. But George 11. being then 
at Hanover, the regency appointed, during his absence, slighted every infor- 
mation relative to the enterprise of the young Pretender, until all North 
Britain was threatened with subjection. They could not believe he would 
have the hardiness to land without a powerful foreign force ; so that Charles's , 
very weakness, under the veil of hid temerity, may be said to have advanced 
his process. Descending from the mountains with the rapidity of a torrent, 
at the head of his hardy and intrepid Highlanders, he took possession 
Dunkeld, Perth, and Du 4 dee ; eve^ where proclaiming his father, the ohe- 
v^ier de St. George, king of Great Britain, and seizing the public mone/for 
his use. At Perth he reviewed his forces, and found them amount to about 
three thouiwnd men. Here he was joined by the viscount Strathallan, lord 
Nairn, lord George ^tfurray, brother to the duke of Athol, by the young and 
sanguine duke of Perth,(S) and sevieral other persons of distinction. And 
the marquis of TuUibar^ne having taken possession of the estate of Athol, 
which hu younger brother inherited, as well as the title, in consequence of 

attainder, was able to bring some accession of Strength to the cause which 
be had espoused. 

Emboldened by these promising appearances, the yppng Pretender pro- 
ceeded to Dumblane : ana having crosm the Forth in the neighbourhood of 
Stirling, advanced towards Edi^urgh, after making a feint of nwrchii^ to 

Glasgow. Meanwhile sir John Cope, ^commander-in-diief of the king's 
forces in Scotland, afraid to face the rebels^ in^!tehed northward as far as 


Contin. of IUpiii» voL ix. Douglas a Summarift vo|. ii. Smollett, yol. xi. 

, (#5 The hfl|d of thie nobleman** family, wliicb was strongly attached to the house of 
'»tiiart, hamg oocompabied Jonsef IJ. into France, woe there created a duke. He hiiii- 


Stndrt, L „ , 

•filf hod been educated in that kin 

estate, be had lately come overtoG.^H.. — T-r- 

into all ths gaietiea of the age, and adapted bimoelf to every mode of pleasure, wbica,be 
purined with tbd appearance of gid^ dissipation, while forming the plan of an extensive 
rebellion. He was the soul of the Jacobite party. 


and succeeding unexpectedly to the family 

Iritain. On bis arrival, he flew with ardour 
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Inveruese, under pretence of forming a junottou with Bottie loyal dans ; leav^ 
ipg by that movement^ tlie capim «ad the whole low bo^htry at the mercy 
of the enen^. * ^ ^ 

jThe iohabitaniS^f Edinboigh aeeznbd at ik|t determined on a bold TOiifth^ 
ancb ; ^at on the neai'or appiKHudi of the rebels^ their resolution began to 
fail. They werp apprehensive of a general piUage, end even of ^ massatre, 
if tbe.plaoe should be carped by a88ault> tUninst which its ruinous and ex- 
tensive walls were iiut a slender security. The, niagutrates, therefore, en- 
tered into treaty with the Pretender for the surrender of the town. But 
before ths^ terms were finally settled, a body of Highlanders being trea<^cr- 
ously admitted at one of the gates in the night, took possession of the bity 
g^ard-house ; and opening the other gates t(^ new associates, made them- 
selves masters of that ancient capital by morning, the castle, however, still 
held out. And thither bad been carried, on the approach of the rebels, the 
treasure of theiiwu Scottish banks, and the most valuable effects or the 
inhabitants. . 

In order to avoid 'the fire from the castle, which being seated on a rock to 
the westward of the town, commands the whole neighbourhood, Charles m^e 
a circuit to the east, and took up his residence in the palace of liolyrood- 
house, the kingly dwelling of his ancestors. Here'be kept a kind of court : 
and being attended by a number of noblemen and gentlemen, who acted as 
officers of state, he isstied an order with all the formality of lai^ul authority, 
for solemnly prodaimiiig bis father at the cross of Edinburgh. The cer»> 
mony was performed acwi'diiigly ; and, at the same time, three manifestoes 
were read by the pursuivants. In the first manifesto, the old Pretendel- 
asserted hi& right to the crown of Scotland, declaimed against the Union, 
lamented the hardships to which the Scots had been expose in consequence 
of It, and complained bitterly of the injuries his faithful Highlanders had 
suffered from^tlie established goveroment. ' He promised to call a free par- 
liament, to abol^ the malt-duty, and all other grievous im]H>Bitions and 
taxes that had been' laid on them since the Union ; to restore the Scottish 
nation to its ancient liberty and independency; to protect, secure, and main- 
tain all his Protestant subjects in the free exercise of their religion, and in 
the full enjoyment of their rights, privileges, and immunities. By the second 
manifesto, he constituted liis son Charles sole regent of his dominions, and 
particularly of tlie kingdoms of Scotland, England, and Ireland, during his 
absence- ^ The third manifesto was in the name of the young Pretender; 
and Chai'les, ufteit enforcing all that had been said in his father s first decla- 
ration, commanded* obedience to lpmself as prince regent.(]) 

lii,the mean time general Cope,^mg joined by some well-affected High- 
landers, had embarkra his troops at Aberdeen and landed at Dunbar, where 
he was reinforced with two regiments of dragoons, that had retired from the 
neighbourhood of Edinburgh on the approach of the enemy. Confidhilt of 
success, he began his march toward the capital, with a well-appointed army ; 
but understanding that the rebels were advancing to give him battle, he 
pitched his camp near Prestonpans, having the village of Tranent in bis 
i'ront and the sea in Siu rear. His troops, consisting of between four and 
^ve thousand men, lay^ mght on their arms ; and early next morning the 
young -Pretender advanced in hostile array, at the head of about three wou- 
siuid undisciplined a^ half- armed Highlanders, whose furious ^eaturiMand 
rapid movements, seen dimly through the retiring darkneds, excited ungual 
emptions of terror in the hearts o^ the English soldiers. These emotiods 
wero nCKlt alluwhd to subside. Charles himself, standing in the first line, gdve 
tha Word of command, adfi drawing his sword, threw away the Bcubbi^(9) 
The Highlanders rushed on to the attack like so many sturdy savages, re- 
gardless of the fire of the artillery. The kin^s troops were thrown iiitd i(B|- 
order, and totaUy routed. The dragoons iiulantly left the field; hnd oeuld 
never after be tallied. Five hundr^ of the foot were killed, and fifbeeg 

0) Ctm/iti. of I^ptn, rol. ix. and the Periodical Publicatiotrtlif theffines. 

( 9 ) Id. Ibid. ^ 
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tbry more QomideM: the militery chSt lU^nn® ’ i " *"/ 

' Had the Pretender marched into Emrliinii b>.» JLl i ' S?“- i ’« 
before the Britidi troopi were recalled* from “fter thi/victorjr, 
coiJd be procuiSd. he wo^profe S™ 

of hu enterDrise. Rut inofAari j ®®c^nipli8iio<J tho crr6fit 


i flatteries 

lonp„pVo7hI,lS^dylSn^cti^„rh7^^^^^^ 

cntical moment was vast * whila hiu f ir time, till the 

their ferocity in e^iiuiduKi^es “or 

fruitlem efforto to reduce thlcaatle. Ind m .«LeLion^rf r -"■ “m™P *" 

*1 f ^ ^ ” would pass any law the parliament should judire iiece^ 
tt f P*^P®®®* ‘ That the public debt has ^^en contracted under an 

« II I! the uaiton : vet, in rirard’it is due to 

« and 1 “i Father promises to jSotect, cherish, 

it • in « to take the advice of his piirliament concerninff 

" fffirf nf tlie iiart of a just prince, who makes the 

his Moule the sole rule of his actions. Furthermore, m'c have in 
« down for thTfuAd\%M 
« tiM itiT respect to every law or act of parliament since the Revolu- 
tion , and in so far as, in a free and legal parliament, they shall be ao- 
M confirm them." He next deeferes, that his expedition wL 
jmdertaken withoi^ assistance either from France or Spain ; “ but" adds he 
« Dutch, Danes, Hessians, and Swiss, the elector of Hano- 

T®*“^ called over to protect his government, is it not high 
K 11 ^Tjy father to accept also of the assistiince of those who 

?rfc- j®' 1 engaged to support him ?”( I ) ' 

1 Ais declwation had by no means the ^iesired effect. It did not effect u- 
firL*^®*”?^!® monied men, in regard to the security of the 

funds, while It filled the body of the people with apprehensions of a French 
mvi^om ISvery one, from some motive or other, seemed attached to the 
established TOvern^nt, L^al addresses, from all quarters, were presented 
DO Y^rge 11. on his return from his German dominions, congratulating him 
9Q,tne reduction of C^pe Breton, and expressing detestation at the unna- 
liir^ rebellion. 

Nor were these addresses merely complimentary. Above a thousand of 
Lne most eminent merchants, tradesmen, and manufacturers iu the kingdom, 

^ support public credit, signed an agreement, That they would 
take the, wtos of the bank of England in payment of any sum due to them, 
ma utmost endeavours to make ^ their payments in t|;e same 

This was a step of the utmost importance ; as it not orilv pre- 
S of a run upon the bank, but interested many in tlie de- 

wl? • ® House of Hanover, M’huse ho^s were with the Pretender, or 

Pther measures con^iir^ td*fix the unsteady, and to warm •into zeal timid 
>r prudential loyalty. The Habeas Cmrpus act was suspended, and several 


/i! of lupin, iifl. i.\, 
i2; Ibid. Siiiollelt, \ol. xi. 
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PMBoni were taken up on suepi^n of treasonable practices. Six thousand 
P!fi^ auxiliaries were landed f’Jitnd the flower of British troops 

Flanders, arrived in Ehglan^ with the dmce of Oumberlahd sit 
hoM.^ Beside a nuihber of new re^ments, voluntarily rais^ by the nol^Ql 
and gef ft ry, the militia of eyery county were assemblra ; arms were Hbei^l^ 
di^nbuted to the neople, and the whole southern part of the kingdom was 
pet in a posture or derence. 

.t^otwithstanding this hostile appearance, and the formidable force that 
Wts now collected, the young adventurer left Edinburgh^ and enter^ Up- 
land, by western border, with only six thousand men ; the duke of Perth 
acting as commander-in-chief, and lord George Murray as lieutenant-gene- 
ral. They immediately invested Carlisle ; and both the town and castle, 
though defehdedhy the militia of Cumberland.and Westmoreland, supperted 
bv the inhabitants and some companies of regular tiuops, surrenderea within 
tnree djays* 

.The whole kingdom was filled with consternation at the prc^ess of the 
rebels.' Terror took possession of every heart ; and the most frightful ap- 
pr^ensions were, at the same time, entertained of on invasion from France, 
where great preparations were n^dcing for a descent in favour of the Pre- 
tender. The militia of the maritime counties were drawn toward the Coast, 
and signals fixed for a general alarm. But the vigilance of admiral Vernon, 
who was stationed with a fleet in the Channel, and* effectually blocked up 
the Frendi ports, prevented the proiected invasion. The embarkation was 
to have been made at Boulogne, Calais, and Dunkirk, in large boats, and a 
landing attempted in the neighbourhood of Dover, under the cover of night. 
The trobps were to have been commanded by the attainted earl maresdial of 
Scotilaiid, who, regardless himself of danger, in what he esteemed so good a 
cause, threw up his commission in disgust, on finding the French naval ofll- 
oers afraid tp venture out.(l) 

M^nwhile, the rebels having left a small garrison in Carlisle advaoced to 
Penrith ; and continuing their route through Lancaster and Preston, took 
possession of Manchester, where the Pretender established his head-ijuar- 
ters. linking himself now in the heart of his English interest, he pro- 
mised himself a great accession of force ; but although the inhabitants of 
Mandiester received him with marks of ^ection/and celebrated his arrival 
with illuminations, they showed little inclination to join, and the people of 
the country still less. He was onlv able to raise about two hundred men, who 
were formed intjp a rcigimeqt, in nopes it would soon be completed, under 
colonel Townly, a Roman-catholic gentlemen of some eminence in that neigh- 
bourhood, and who had served in the French army. 

CharlM, who had been led to Suppose, that as soon as he should enter 
LimCashire the majority of the people would flock to his standard, was very 
much mortifled at this backwardness in his reputed friends. He endeavoui’ed, 
however, to conceal his disappointment ; and his followers in general, wore 
a good face, though it was known to them, that general Wade, who bad as- 
sembled an army of fourteen thousand men at Newcastle, was advancing 
through Yorkshire, and that the duke of Cumberland, assisted by sir John 
Ligomer, had taken post«near Litchfield with thirteen thousand vetdtan 
iroops. A council of war was called ; and it was resolved to proceed by the 
way of Chester and Liverpool into Wales, where the Pretender expected a 
number of adherents. But learning afterward that those two towns'were 
secured^ and ^at the bridges over tibe river Mersey had been brc^eh down, 
Charlee took 1 m route of ItodlidpDrt and Warrington : and passing thxoi^ 
Mecd e afield aira Congleton, turned suddenly off ^ Leeke and Ashbourne, 
and unexpectedly entered Derby. There hii father was prodded with 
great solemnity. x . 

Having gained, ^ this rapid movemeixt, a Aa/s march of the royal anay, 
unm the duke of Cumberland, the Pretender, who was now within an hun- 
dred miles df London, might have made himsdf m^ter of the capital; had 


<1) CoHiim. of JUtpin, vol. is. 
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forward. And, in that event, tlie French would pro- 
haW have been encopraged to attempt a descent in bis favour ; wb^e ibanf 
■weU^wi^lra, who still kept at n dUtands, would certaiidy have joined him, 
i^d public cre^t would have received a terrible shock. Yet musb we. not 
TBshly suppose that Charles would have been filially successful, had be even 
got possMnon of the metropolis, as an army of thirty thousand men, fumly 
Attached to the reigning family, could have been assembled in the, neign- 
boiitfaood in a few days ; in order to watch the motions of the rebels, hnd 
cut off the communication between the town and country. And^a powerful 
fleet would have obstructed all supplies by sea. 

The rebels must even have hazarded an engagement, before they could have 
entered the capital ; for no cooner wad it known, that, having eluded the 
4lti1r4i Af rifiTnhprIanil. thfiv had it in their nower to march 



mon, wnere xne King rtsBuivcu w 

the earl of Stair, commander-in-chief of the forces in England. And all the 
rwl»r troops in the neighbourhood of London, the new raised regiments, 
the volunteer Companies, the militia, and the trained bands, were commanded 
to Jiold themselves in readiness for tl^ same service. Little resistance, 
however, could have been made by men enervated by the sedentary art^ 
nursed in the bosom Of a voluptuous city, and but slightly aMuamted with 
the use of arms ; whose ima^nation was filled with the most frightful ideas 
of the savage ferocity, bodily strength, and irresistible valour of the H^h- 
landers : \^il0 they were Mprehensive, on the other hand, of being every 
moment overwhelmed by a French invasion, or massacred by 
of the ttoman-catholic8.m They must have been hroken^at the fi^ ^ 
counter; and as George 11. was obstinately brave, he might have sunk be- 
neath the arm of his youthful antagonist. ^ ^ j u^a 

Happily things did not come to this extremity. TheTietender had 
vanedS into the heart of England without receiving any considerable a^^ 
Sion of force, or being ioineS by any pe^n of distinction. It 
if aU the Jacobites in the kingdom had been annihilated. The Wd^tMk 
no meaaure* for exciting an fiisurrection “ 
attempt an invawen for bU aupport. H e lay, with a handful 

nate turn ; although Charles Wm«ilf, the duke 

Lochiel, were for proceeding to London, be the , , n^Lessity of 

they perhaps were‘ right; especially as they 
making a rrtreat in the face of two supenor 

to be Lrei. beeide the danger attenifing it, utterly ™‘^hmr wum 

in England, and greatly dispirit their frien^ ’“J!®?f^„idiw^toty, 

rf a», b^r 

and pro«wde^ Preston, ^Hout *5* ^^J^tJe iielconB^’ited to alarm 
bridges were broken down, the roads fu^yal armies to 

the country, and deUdiments of horse sent at the village 

harsea them on their ipsrch. ^They weie hSd 

of Clifton, near Penridi,hy,iie dnke of tteir rear-guard, 

^ <«s •“* 

<1) CoTttm. of Rapin, 4l. ix. Smollett, ?oI. zl. 
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likfiead of thoir formeir toiror^ Highlandm had acquit a'‘1b»oi^taiflipl^ 
since the battle of Prestonpainn he unit an express after the maiq of 
the rebels, entreating them to return, and hazard an engagement. ^ 
gard wae paid to his message ; yet he resolved tO'diaintmn his pdht 
aoooraingly put himself in a posture of defence ; repulsed a party cf horse ; 
combated fur an hour a body of dismounted dragoons ; ana then, having 
fully iq|compli|^ed his purpose, proceeded unmolested to the rende^ous of 
the Pretender at Penrith. * ' . 

On the ^val of lord George Murray, it was deHbera|e4^1^thdi^jeM 
chfefs, whether thejr should prosecute their march, or turn a^ givie 
battle to the duke of Cumberland, before he could be joined bjrhHI iraiptit. 
But it appearing upon enquiry, that'such a junction might be soon 
ond without their luowledge, they continued their retreat to Carlisle. Inere 
they dr$w up their forces, and seemed determined to wait the approach of 
their pursuers. Understanding, however, that the duke of Cumberland's 
army had been reinforced by several battalions of foot, and a squ^ron of 
horse, from Wade's division, they changed their resolution ; and having aug- 
ment^ the garrison of Carlisle, hy throwing into the place the Mandester 
volunteers, th^ crossed the river Edqft^d pamed into Scotland, .without 
losing above ^tty men, during their whole expedition, by sickness, fatigue, 
the sword of the enemy, or leaving one straggler behind them.(l) 

After the action at Clifton, the duke of CumberlhQd found it necessary to 
halt, and give his troops, which had been roughly handed, some respite. He 
was there joined by his infantry : and ^ whole army* advanced to Carlisle, 
in three columns. The garrison, thoughJll supplied with engineers, made a 
shew of resistance ; but no sooner were the batteries opened against the 
place, th^ the rebels found themselves under the necesuty of surrendering 
at discretion. The prisoners, amounting to about four hundred, were com- 
mitted to close confinement ; and Uie dukq .of Cumberland returned to 
Iiondoii, where he was received with as much eclat as if he had gained a 
complete victoiy, every one supposing. tl||^ihe rebellion was eventually ex- 
tio^ished. 

This however, was by no means the case. The Pretender's force was yet 
unbroken ; and if the failure of his expedition into England had discouraged 
some of his more sanguine followers, his rapid mogress and gallant retreat 
had shed new lustre over his arms. The Eogl^ Jacobites, whoin fear, alone 
had withheld from joining him, thinking eve^bsameni that his slender band 
wouldbe crushed, now reproached theraselvee jH^eir pusillanimity, in not 
abetting that cause wM^ they loved, and ^ which their aid might have 
given the ascendant. a wore, had he been properly supplied with asms, 
money, and mUtary stores, from France, and with what he wanted no less, 
a few able ennneers and experienced officers, the contest might still have 
been doubtfiu whether the house of Stuart or that of Hanover should sit 
on the throne of Great Britain. 

But let us leg^e these political conjectures, and take a view of the state of 
Scotland, and of the daring adventurer in his course. 

Soon after the rebels ltif( Edinburgh, general Wade, who oonunandcfd in 
^e north of England, sent a body of troops for the protection of that ^dty. 
The inhabitants of Glasgow raised a remment for their own defeoM : other 
towns followed their example ; and all Argylesbira Highlanders WM in 
arms for the ^port of government, ^e people of tlte.eoutii and west of 
Sobtland, animated by the harangues of the presliyteriaa clmgy, and stimu- 
lated by their intuitive, yir habttual honor agamst pope^ and ttbHrejy 
power, appeared only to increase in loya^r during t^e iraMit prdspekius fisr- 
tune of ilia Pretend^, Their zeal.fiir the Protestant eudoesston, as setited 
in the family •ef Bruiwwick, became warmer in proportioBiO hts success, add 
the do nger to which it seemed exposed ; fw they, paid no regurd to his de- 
daraBons regard to religion, and vary Hule to those of a civil nature, 
and .K^ !” was the universal ery^ 

(l) Coutin. of hajtiu, vol. ix. Smollett^ 7el. xi. 
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The eUte of rihiw wu veiy different in %r n.^ of JBeoUand. me. 

jOrity of the pwpbi beyond the river Tay. hrinjfaiiiedy Papiito, Noqjurora. 

’ or IuK 0 -#«nn FretbyterimSy were diaTOM to favour the re-establishment of 
4|i house of Stuhrt. But mad^ of the leading men were attached^to the 
family by motives of interest, ambition, indination, gratit w, and 
exerted themadves sealously for the supjMrt of jrovernment. One of the 
most dlstingnidied of thoM was Duncan Forbes of CuUoden, lord pfesident 
of the €o^ (if^ession ; a man of extensive knowledge, great talents, en- 
ffagtn^nadhf^ an equally rejected for his public and j)rivate virtues. 

the house of Hanover owes its continuancb on the throne 
and we the enjovment of our happy constitutibn. He con* 
fi^^edln weir allegiance several chieftains who b^gan to waver : some be 
ni^ed by the force of his ar^ments, to renounce their former principles, 
and oppose tfaht cause which they meant to abet ; others he persuaded to 
remain quiet, from prudential considerations In these views he was warmly 
iecondea hf the ean of Loudon, who commanded the king^s forces at In- 
verness; where he .was ioined by twelve hundred men, under the earl of 
SutheHimd^;, by a oonsiaerable number under lord Rae ; and, beside the 
Grante'and Monk's, by a body of|H| Ld y idanders from Skie, under sir Alex- 
ander Ma^onald and the laira of^Kueod.n) . 

Theee advantages, however, were oounterouanced by t^e prevailing suirit 
of the people,' aha the a^vity of a few rebel leaders. At the head of Uiose 
stood lord t^wis Ooiddh ; who, thongh hla brother, the duke, was in the 
interest of governme^,^^ad been remarkably successful in armit^ the re- 
tainersbof thq family^^OS well as inttngaging dl disaffected persons in the 
neighbourhood of Aberdeen. The earl oiCromartie had raised a body of men 
for the support of the Pretendter ; a considerable sum of money had been re- 
ceived, for nia uae, from Spain; and lord John Drummond, brother to the 
duke of Perth, had landed with a small reinforcement, and with liberal pro- 
mises of farther assistance frbCf France. 

Encouraged by those flatteife g gpp earances, and by the rapid progrjBia of 
the Pretender, lord Lovat, one w^inllrdiost extraordinary characters in an- 
cient or modern times, who had long temporized, ordered his son to put 
himsdf at the head of his Clan, and repair to the rendezvous of the rebels at 
P^rth.(y) He even sent round his whcde estate the Fiery Cro$s, or general 

fl) vol..iz. Sa^ollett, vol. zi., j u- v i 

it) Simon Fnwer, lord LoTKt, mat born with iBiiannting tmlenti. and ozerttd bis wbolo 
force upon manbipd tlirougb fpe i^^iifinel of Ibeir tnnitv. Utterly deititute of pri^ple, 
and dMpiiing veracity ai an utem SHlslitr, he accomiuodatedul hii actions to an.:iin- 
j . nd all bis worSt^he deceitful purpose OT^^wiogthe credul ous into 


derate tempers, and of the sou odest uoderstandi ng. ;a nqugo ms projocw w^r. 
form^ with little judgment be was bold and fearless id the ezmtion of them. In Iw. 
be entered, wHh an armed band, the bouse of a woman of quality, seiz^ .uJftCfSLjfSd 


of a hag-pipb 
stays wftb bis 

“SB! 


h bis dirk or dagger, be forced her to bed, and ransumiuatcd the preteuded 
. ai^ the noise and riot of bis barbarous attendi 
id to abandon the ^ngdom, and declared a rer 


BH lo ananoon me biuk*iouii •»*»» mwum®.. « outlaw for this and 

other lienees, Fraser found means to obtain a pardon from 
tiataboMf with the coutt of St. Germains, by becoming * SJ- 

pioyedhy the comt of France in attemptiogto raise a rebellion in SMtland in lOTB. For 
p.oW&edentials by the Pretendm^l 

wuktogiisoof those for the restoration of the fnfi 

plottotheJfriglieb gpvernmeuC wd returned to IVance, 

proofs of tbomt M fba prinulUi Gonsmrafbrs., His treacheiy being there discoverg^ 
bo-wastbrown into lliiLBiutile. where pe.reinaioed some ffionth^ and must naw Mii 

‘^—*4 tb. n,idmM^aa. — bu erlioMf but for bi. contammit. diMtmbUUoD. H. taM 

b. M don. wm for tb* intei-t of tb. ^ 
••«,d3TlIaf®.&5l!DWr5!lBS^ FrMc.rwo»».«d«I fo- 

buttb»fcToarof govaromiDt. „ , -.h rt,. 

VoL. II, 
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denunciation of spoil, swonLa^ fire, made by the Hlj^ilai^ohieffl aaih^ 
such of their vassals as shoiili rtfuse to take anna at their oomiimil^ jfcar 
a thousand Frasers were instimtly levied, and the Master of Lov|kVwye«ted 
Fort AOi^ustus*" . The earl of Loudon marched to the relief of taat 
and raised the i^ege. But this success was more than balanced by than^of 
lord Lewis Glordon, who surprised and routed the laird of Macleod, and 
Monro of Culcairn, at Inverary, and obliged them to repuM the Sj^y; m 
that the rebels were now masters of the whole coun^, nom that nvev' to 
the Frith of Forth, and every where imposed contributions^n the^lphabi- 
tants, and seized the royal revedte. ^ ^ ' 

Meanwhile the Pretender, on leaving England, understanding^at ^Sdin- 
buigh was secured by^a Aresh army, h^ proceeded by thd^ieay of Dunmss 
to Glasgow, and imposed a heavy contribution on that l^u city. Ar^er 
making a hasty but oppressive tour through the neighbouri^ country, he 
directed his march to Stirling, where he was joined by the french troops, 
under lord. John Drummond; by the Frasers, under the Master of Lovat ; 
and by lord Lewis Gordon and his victorious followers. It was now resolved 
to invest that town and castle ; the laiHer being of great imj>or^ce, by 
^commanding the bridge over the rivemPorth. Thp town, which is almost 
naked and defenceless, surrendered as soon as a battery was opened against 
it ; d>ut the castle, (defended by a good garrisob, the command of ge- 
neral Blakeney, ttill'lield out, and continued to beme all the attempts of the 
rebels. ^ 

Thg taking of the town of Stirliiw was ther^o^, in itself, an went of 
little moment. Yet, when connected with the miraculous escape of the I^e- 
tender from two royal armies, and the great incre^ of his adherents during 
his bold^ezpedition to thd southern parts of the kingdom, it served to occa- 
sion iiesh marm in England ; especially as it was considered as a prelude to 
the reduction of the citadel, the key of the communication between the 
north and south of Scotland. Nothing was thought impossible for Charles 
and his sturdy Highlanders, who seemed to be at once invulnerable, and 
proof against the rage of the dements. 

General Hawley, an experienced officer, who had been appointed com- 
mander-in-chief of the forces in Scotland in the room of sir John C(^, 
was prdered instantly to assemble an army, and proceed to the relief of 
Stirling oastle. Hawley, who was naturally brave, confident, and even pre- 
sumptuous, haying under him major-general Huske, brigadier Cholmpndeley, 
ibrig^er Mordaunt, and several other officers of distinction, advaftded ac- 
cordingly to Falkirk at the head of near ten thousand nm, beside Ar- 
|wleshire Highlanders apd Glasgow volunteers : and having a contemptible 
Idea of the rebels, whom he had boasted he would drive from one end of the 
kingdom to the other with two regiments of dragoons, he gave himself little 
troime to enquire after their numbers or disposition. 

The PretendedSs army consisted of about eight thousand men, and lay 
-concealed in Torwood. Informed that the enemy were in motion in ord^ 
.to take possession of some rising grounds in the neighbourhood of hie camp, 
Hawley commanded his cavalry to cut them in pieces. But the event prpv^ 
very different from what he expected. The horse bmng suddenly brdcen, 
reeoiled upon the foot, and a toUl rout ensued. Abandoninff thcSx tei^, 
with part Ot their artillery and baggage, the king^s fisreea retired in confusion 
to Effinburg^ after attempting i%Wi to make a stand nt Falkirk* ^hey 


sHr mtfSQt all tberr fature^niorrectiou,and dnw them ioMiitibly kite the 1^0^ 
of tbs ietenuif family. Diiappoint^, boiraTarv fin hisuuibitioaa bops^ ap4,emansiia 
dlsgu^tod with the establiahed (rovernnient, bo again f^psod into JaoebitbaiMdocm- 
blnding-tbat the young Pretender would be top^rted by a powsi^l wrtiifn x6^, be 
wae at no paina to conceal bis principle!. But wbeo Cbarlea land^ wikboq^ui^ forM* 
Lofst refaaod to join him, tbough be bad accepted tbeoflice of lo;rd<*heatenaet^all tbe 
eonaffe* north of tbe gpey. Tet waa be ioduatrioiia in arming bit (Uan t *0 w 

. MiiittoaM, to proenre a pardon for bia treaaonable apeecbeaaaApradticea, bTtbrowmgma 
intfrMt into the acale of gorernment. If the uoeapected.lWaeaa of tj^lwMapr bad 
Mt induced ban to take part in tbe rebellima. See Shutrtlm^aperSk: Jlflnii. 

itrtMt’i Trwl. 
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left upon the field of battle near fivebundral alaln i. 

■ SSSr'3J!SiJ?”- 

aimed Ae loyal doubled the^nmber of hie 

leir rf»| 0 lut 0 master of all the North of Scotland. But his h^t briL 

casUe, he lost eight of every other object^ He 
t h^yf^^^ tumed to the sieae of that fortress ; and after havihg in v3S 
to <Wy It bv i^urt, the mode of attack most agreeable^ mS 
f olto were, and ^ trhich they were best adapted, he obstinatfly persisted in 
ei^g batteifc, in opening trenches, anJ making regular apiiWhM n 
the deptkpf winter, to the great dissatisfaction of the IUghlanders,^Mv of 
wh^ ^ired in disgust to their native mountains. ^ 

jv*** ’^*s tho* wastog his time, and breaking the spirit 

of his irfherento, in th^ fruitle^ impolitic, and ill-conducted^perations, 
the nation ^ve^ from that ^ into which it had been thrown bv the 
rout at Falkiffc The royal ara^W Scotland was reinforced with a body of 
fr^ tro^ ^^am duke-, of Cumberland was appointed to command it : 

TOvernment soon began to wear a new face. Thouglt un- 
8uc<»ara m Flanaeng and considered by professional men as no ffreaftnas- 
ter m the^tary art, the duke of Cumberland was adored by the soldiery. 
And the appearance of a prince of the blood, it was hoped, would jit xinco 
the rebels, and encourage the king's troops. 

Emmenc^roved this comecture to be well founded. On the arrival of 
the duke of ^mberland at Edinbuigh, he was received with the warmest 
expressions of joy, and welcomed as a deliverer by the loyal party. TJie 
presbyteriw preachers went yet farther: they represented him as a saviour 
protection of his chosen people, and to take veugeanee 
on W fillers enemies. Firmness and confidence every where took mace of 
irresolution and despondency ; and such of the Jacobites as had not yet taken 
up arin^ foreseeinp^ the ruin of their prince's cause, remained quiet. 

As soon as William had collected his army, amounting to about fourteen 
thousim horse and foot, he advanced tow^ the enemy. Charles at first 
see^ disposed to hazard a battle. But the Highlanders being much fa- 
disgusted with the siege of Stirling castle, upon which they could 
malfe^o mipression, and in the different attacks on wliidi they had lost a 
“^“jTOFof men, t^e Pretender, resolved, by the advice of his most experi- 
OHm omoeirB, to abandon all his posts on this sidexif the Spey, and proceed 
nomw^^ as a fugitive instead of a conqueror. He was able, however, to 
wake himself master of Inverness, Fort George, and Fort Augustus ; and to 
obuge the earl of Loudon to take refuge in the isle of Skie. In a word, his 
pMent success shewed what he might have done, had be taken this route 
during hie good fortune, when every heart was big with hqpe. The well- 
Affected Clahs, as they were called, who now made but a femile resistance, 
Would tiien have joined him almost to a man : alld many persons of distinc- 
»on, still wore the mask of loyalty, would have repaired to his standard. 
But impolitic as Charles had been, he was yet formidable ; and a more per- 
fect knowledge of the advantages of his situation was only perhaps neces- 
have enabled him to repel dlttke efforts of his compq|titor. 
in the mean time, tbe duke of Cumberland being joined by six thousabd 
Besttana^'that had brnn landed at Leith(2) soomafter his departure from 
1^ two battalions in Stirling, four in Perth, and proceeded to 
Aberdeen '^th the main body of his army. During his stay there, he was 

vol. iz. Smollett, vol. xi. 

troops were sent over from Flinders to replace the six ihonssnd Dutch 
Fian^usist^ >honld be recalled, as part of the reduced garrison of 
^^/.nigumimndered mpapsbie. hr the articles of capitulatiou, of serving against hii 
nost dnl^iibiiipjestv or his allies for eigbteeo months. 
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ifidfl&tigfible in exercising^ his trooj>8, notwitbstvidifig tfie* rigour of tlie 
eeasoa, and in provi^ng fur thogecurity of the Oduntry ; and as eohh a8‘|he 
weather would pemnit, he assembled his forces and began his marob^t^ In- 
vemesa^ where the r^els had established their head-quarters. CogiSfary to 
all expectation, he was permitted to pass the deep and rapid river Spe 3 ^ith'- 
out opposition, though about three thousand Highlanders appears on 4he 
northern side, and the banks were steep and difficult of ascent. It was not 
timidity, however,^^t the presumption of their leaders, that restrained the 
rebels from disputing the passage of the royal army ; a resolution hav- 
ing been tak^ in a council dPwdr, in spite of many sound uguixenti to 
theiiontrary, to leave the fords^Jthe Spey open ; and for^tbis veiy^j^tra- 
ordinary reason. That thC greater 'number of the king's trobps that ^ould 
pass the river, the fewer would escape ; as the sanguine adherents of Charles 
entertained no doubt being able to cut off the whole. 

Romantic, however, as this idea appears, and unwise the maxim on which 
it was founded, it might possibly na^iniQ^n realised, had the Pretender 
afterward followed the advice of^the wre cool and experienced Highland 
chieftains. Had be resolved to act ox^ od the defensive, and continued to 
retire north watd« disputing every defife Viih his pursuers, until he had led 
the royal army into mountains, where itk'cavalry could not subsist, and whi- 
ther its artillery, ammunition, provision, and bagga^-waggons could not be 
drawn, he might at least have obliged the duke of Cumberland to retire in 
his turn ; especially as the Highlanders, from their knowledge of the coun- 
try, the friendly disposition of the inhabitants, the number of live cattle, 
and their own sp^ diet, could there have found subsistence for a consider- 
able time, ^d the glory connected with the retreat of the king's troops, 
independent of every oUier advantage which might have resulted from such 
a line of conduct, would have been of infinite service to Ihe Pretender's 
cause. ' 

But Charles, who had imbibed, from his hot-headed Irish adheren^ false 
notiomTof military honour, thoi^ht it would be disnaceful to retire^^any 
farther before his antagonist. therefore determmed to hazard aif' en- 
gagement ; though the royal army was not only, in all respects, better ap- 
fnnted, but superior in numbers, by at least one third, to that of his uudis- 
followers. And having failed in an attempt to surprise the enemy 
at Nairn during the night, he marched back to his camp on CuUoden moor ; 
*sriiere, seemin^y in ^t o£ desperation, it was resolvea by the rebel ohieisy 
iati^ed as their men were, to wait the approach of the king^s forcas^ *^ 
oriler of battle.(l) 

The duke of Cumberland left Naim early in the moriilx^^ and CMd in 
sight of the rebels about noon. They were drawn up in thvteen divu^^s 
under their respective Imiders, with four pieces of cannon before their ceiure, 
where waLStationed the Pretender, and the same number on each wing. 
The duke of Cumberland drew up his army in three Mdm, disposed in ex- 
cellent order for^resisting the fierce attack of the rebels ; severol of 

cannon be^ placed between the lines, and every second rank instruct^ to 
reserve its um : so that wlgin the Highlandm, having thrown away their 
muskets, according to custom, ^vancM with their broad-swords, they were 
not only received upon the point of the bayonet, hut galled by an unexpected 
fire of musketry, and blown intO'the air by a concealM artillery. The event 

(1) Tbe follower! of Charles had indeed mucb cause for chagrin. bad hoped 

the king's troops while buried in sleep and security, after celebrating the duke 
dPCiUinberlaud’s oirtb'day. kiOrd George Murray undertook to #ondact the enterprise, 
and fverj thing seemed to promise suCcess; wheorafter a march pf sevtn'inllm^ Me of 
the three divisions, into which the rebel army was formed, lost iti W|W, thM^h ws 
darkneil of the night. The other two division^ advanced two mHes ftatBery eihgwiUM 
a mile of the roy^ army, where lord George Murray suspecting, M toe 

neighing of a horse, that they were discovered, ordered a retreat. arlw 

vol. On tflis, the Pretender eaclaimed tbi^ lie was betrayed; Shd IbimMs rm 
turnetrto'lbeir dimp, unperceived, by eight n clock in the juoming; rnoiTitefm^b 
Ihslr disappoint meat, and ituiig with the reproach of their prioce.^Wh^ 
wniiM.oa thatoccaMon, hare been a heller guide than the ttmid..€atitiont(lir noT the 
treachery, of his general. ' ' 
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waanueh M had promised hiiQsalf. The rebel armv after ah m 

^na of ttirty jmi t^taUy rtut^and the 

The Wi i^M, but eepeoiaUv the dragooM, 
yrjtfSMly fteip former dug^. end the btiguee of a wfoter cwmUn 
gave nd" quarter. Near two thousand of the rebels were kUled in the bf^ 
and pursmt, and only three hundred and ten of the royal army (1) 

No victoiy was ever more complete than that gi^ed by the diUce of Cum- 
berland at Culloden, nor any more important in its consequences. All the 
Preten^'e hopes, and even his courage, seemed to abandon him with his 


assembled at Fort Augustus, and a body of the Lowlan^ers at Ruthven, in 
order to know his commands ; though a ship arrived^om France with forty 
thousand pounds sterlinff in specie ; and near a thousand men, who had not 
been at the battle of CuHoden, were^beady to join him, he desired them all to 
disperse, and wandered himself under various disguises, in woods wilds, 
a wretched fugitive, destitute of the cominon necessaries bf life, and in dan- 
ger every moment of faUing into the bands of his enemies. At length, after 
suffering the most incredible hardshlpB, during five months, in the llighlandB 
and Western Islands of Scotland, whither he was chased by his blood-thirsty 
pursuers, a price of thirty thousand pounds being set upon his head ; iffter 
having entrusted the secret of his life to above mty different persons, many 
of whom were in low condition, and who knew, that by betraying him they 
should be enabled to live in affluence,(S) he was taken tup board a French 
fri^te, and stfely landed on the coast of Brittany. " ^ . 

The heroic attachment of a gallant youth, whose name is said to have 
been Mackenzie^ contributed greaUy to the escape of the Pretender. About 
the 20th of July, when Charles had fied for surety to the top of the moun- 
tun of Mai^pncallum, in Lodiaber, the king's troops surprised a party of 
his followers in a hut, on the side of the mountain, and obliged thenrto sur- 
render, after an obstinate resistance. One young man, however, made his 
escape. The prisoners annired the commanding officer that this was the 
Pretender. Animated by the prospect of an immense reward, the soldiers 
ea^riy pursuedf and at l^t overtop the fugitive. They desired him to sub- 
mit, as resistance would be ineffectual ; and intimated that they knew ^ho 
he was. He seemed to acmiiesce in their mistake, but refused quarter, and> 
died with bis sword in his hand, exclaiming as he fell, ** You have killed 
'' your prince !”— Independent of Uiese generous expressions, the person slain 
resembled so much, in all respects, the description of the Pretender riven to 
the army, that an end was immediately put to farther pursuit : and rithough 
government pretended to discradit the report, a general belief of the Pre- 
tender's death prev^ed, and little search was thenceforth made after hlm.(S) 

Charles was caressed for a time at the court of France, as there was yet 
a i^Bsibflity.^ his behtf jof farmer use; but no sooner was the peace con- 
cluded, thanbe was odpatoed to ^e most perfect neglect, and condemned 
to Buffwings inpnt eeveretban any he had yet experienced. On his refusing 
to depart uii^kingdoqQ^ ^e was seized by a party <ff the guards, pinioned, and 


0) London April 96, 1746. Cbaha. obi rop. Smollottvol. xi. 

C91 One poor gentleman, who Imd no ibare in tbe rebellion, bnt wboie bumanity bad 
led bim to adniiniaterto tbe neceuitiea of Charles, being apprehended and earned before 
Bcouitof Juatu:e,.waa asked. How he dared to assist the kin/a grealeat enemy: a|A 
why, having sls^S-appeafed to be a loyal suUect, he did apt oeliver up the PretendM^ 
•pa claim tbe;re|fardoirer^ by government for bisperyoii’ . I only^gave hini^,^ 


{b® prisoner, ••'tJliat nature seemed to require, a night a lodging, and an bumble rep^. 
tt A^d who amdiig my Judges, tbou|rh poor as I am, would baveiought 
by ywlatita tba rights or hospitality, in order to ewn fb® pnee bl?®? * 
was 611ed!witb tionftaaion and amazement at tbe aimple eloquence of this 

tbejiiit was dismiised, and tbe prisoner set at liberty.— So Sil!!' 

Sj^jon J®es fellow-feeling and tbe sense of natural equity make on tb® bu®y” brewt, 
PoSt® ' of pdliticiu law, though enforced by the greateat rewards or tha sevsresl 

(3) voi.iz. 
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ooii4;ttc(ei} ta the fropti^rs^ ia violation of the moet ;|K)lema«ifagemeo,ta j(l) 
;a Mfidy fiv which thearti<^ of paace coul^be nv^polo^, IjpTrance M 
mfiawer of dietad n fe th e atipulauone of the trea^. HewrAi rAned and 
piany llfSis enceators, by thoae in whom he connaed^ and 
with n&||rto]ies, pexiahed the last hopes of the fiunily ^ Stui^^a^ of 
their adherents in the British dominions. ^ ' 

The Pretender's suffering must have been much aggravated by those of 
his unhappy adherents, umess we suppose him devoid of all the idlings of 
humanity, and of all sentiments of generous sympathy. Immediately after 
^e battle of Cidloden, the royal army entered the rebel country, wUch was 
Melly laid waste with fire and sarora. Ail the cattle and provisions were 
carried off. ; %e men, hunt^ down like wild beasts upon the mountains, 
were riiot on the smallert reristance: and not a hut was left standing to 
riielter the miserable women and children from the inclemency of the wea- 
ther. They were left to perish of hun^r and cold on the barren heaths. In 
a few^weeks, all apprarance of rebwon, and almost of population being 
exterminated in the Highlands, the duke^f Cumberland returned to London 
as a cobqueror; leaving his victorious army, formed into twenty-seven dlrii« 
sions, or fl^ng camps, to take vengeance on the surviving fugitives. 

A new scene of horror^as now mdiibited. The asperity of justice threat- 
ened with destruction all whom the reinless sword had spared. And al- 
though most of the Highland chiefs, and many of their followers, had made 
their escape beyond sea, the number of rebel prisoners of distinction that 
suffe^ death was ^eat beyond example, for some centuries, in this island. 
Couria being opened in different parts of England for their trial, where they 
could have prbculred no evidence in their favour, had they |>een innocent, 
and where every accuser was admitted, small jMSsibility rem^od to them 
of escaping punishment. Seventeen rebel officers^'w^ fpeordi^ly con- 
demned, andexecutcdrat Kennington common, in thjedK||jmariiQOiff Lon- 
don ; nine at Carlisle, six at Brumpton, seven at.^iriwwi^lqkd-'eleven at 
York. , They all behaved with the greatest firifiiNi|ii^'nil|^^ tb glory 
in dying fof the cause they bad espoused. A and the 

common men. were transported to the plOntaticKi^^l;^^ 

The earls of Kilmarnock and Cromartie, and thb lo^ ]Ehdinerino and Lo- 
vat, were tried by their peers and found guilty. Crdmartie Was pardoned, 
at the fn^rcesuon of his lady ; the other three were beheaded on Tower- 
hilL Kilmarnock, a.Qohleman of elegant accomplishments, but Asperate 
foi^e, and who ^d been educated m the pnnci^esof the RbVdttHon, died 
with strong marks of penitence, either from sorrow at having act^ cpatrary 
to conscience, or in hopM of a pardon; it being obaQjhr0^ that he luted his 
head from the block, andlookea anxiously aroniid, the fatid was 
struck. Balmerinb, who had bred a had obejfill the 

dkta^ of his heart, behaved in a more redoluteiidud^r eeeieed even 
to exutiin his safipnAgs ; but diecked his leefc It should 

appear indeoent on ' fui& an occarion. Lovai expedient 

to save his life, ^vp^ his JacoUtism, end 'poihpoBure, 

but dignity; feeli^the axe, surveying the cripeil^lpraralfilDib Mem- 
^tnuim^. 


Jhtice et d$eorum est pro 


" 'Tis great, 'tis noble, thrones usiup^ to ehaltt, 

** And sweet to die for qur dear ooiuury*i s|k&**(S) 

'•m ' ^ ^ if ‘ 

Thus ^ extinguished a rebellion whiqh, iiWtt iimaQ beginningB, rose to 
an farming height ; and, at one time, tiitoatcMssd a revoliwiiHi in the state. 


XV. ebsp, xxV. 

jJj Smolfinw voi, xi. Contifu of Rxpio, rol. ix. , 

“ •ubjime. /row the mootli of oiniii. who bad lived Id Jbt |Md»it«;; 
IltiM An duty, and wboie lofe object WM telf-interest. iShSi C 

satire on the common preteiilioni to patriotiim. 
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LETTER XXX. 


A general of the Affaire of Europe, from the Treaty of Breeden, in 
December 1745, to the Peace tf Aix-la-Chapelie in 1749. 


The t^ty of Drewien, and the confirmation of that of Brealaw, by finally 
detachii^ the kjng of Pniiaia from the house of Bourbon, made^n ffreat 
change in the ^te of the oontendihg powers, but did not dispose them to 
peace. The king of France^ encouraged by his past succesaes, and, by the 
absence of the British troops, determined to push his conquests in the Low 
Countries ;; and the king of Great Britain, enraged at Lewis for supporting 
a pretender to his throne, resolved/upon vengeance';; as soon as the rebelli^ 
in Scotland should be finally suppressed. Elated with the exaltation of her 
husband to thi Im^rial throne, and'having now no endby to oppose in Ger- 
many, the queen or Hungary hoped to be able to give a favourable turn to 
the war in Italy. She even flattered herself, that the Circles, or the Ger- 
manic body, ipight be induced to take up arms against France ; and that, by 
the co-opmtion of England and Holland, all Flanders might be recovered, 
and the mctogonq^tignge of Bourbon yet com{)letely humbled. 

Of aUjme.lipet^yiBbrs. the king of France was first in readiness to car- 
^ kis deai|mjfflgMM&iitJon. Mareschal Saxe, to the astonidiment of Eu- 
rope, confederates, took Brussels, the capital of Bra- 
bant, fmd the governors of the Austrian Nether]anda|, in the 

beginning of^^m^jjl&^^^Lewis XV. joined bis victorious ariny, consisting 
of an hundred and fwwy thousand men, in the month of Apiti, and oblig^ 
the fillies under Bathiani, to retire first to Antwerp, and afterward to Breda. 
Antwerp Wai^vested, and reduced in a few days. Nothing could •withstand 
the French artillery direotcid by Lowendahl, or the army conducted by Saxe. 
Mona, neckdaed one of the strongest towns in the world, held out only a few 
weeks. Stk GukUin imd Charleroy were also obliged to submit ; and by the 
lOtii of July, Lewis saw hims^ absolute master of >FlBnder8, Brabaht, and 
Hainault. 

Befi^ this timg, ppnce Charles of Lorraine had assumed the command of 
the confederate av^j which being reinforced with, ten thousand Hanoye- 
six thouasndf Sdssians, three British regiments^ and tiranty-five 
thousand npder count Palfi, now -amounted to eignty-seven 

thousand tha X^tch forces commanded by the prince of Wal- 

deck. would be the next object of the French 

monareh, "^d^lme^^LQ^raine marched toward that place, and occupied 
an advantagampeitla tknneighbourhood, withm sight of the French army, 
which was eneanmed^i^Gdinbburs. MaresCbal Saxe, who greatly surpassed 
m abilities aQ the gedms of the allies, not 'judging it prudent to rttaA 
them in so a ii^tton, attempted by other means to accomplish the 

designs of hi^|gS|er, He acoordin^y reduced Dinant, in the bishoprick of 
Liege, and 'aoqulxed t h e ^mmand of the navigation of the Maese 

above Namnr; whfle^wendahL by his direction \ook Huy, a town and cas- 
importanqe on the inme river, and there seised a laige maga* 
Slim belonging to the* roofed , , 

in Qonsequenoenf the reduction of those two pbees, the French became 
*^*^>Midf|^'iATi^tionoftheh^^ and by cutting off the commui^ 


. CO Tbisji^^aahMh lines repeated, from a conviction of iti inrtcpediency. An^t U 
]J!lT 55ir baii^n .opposed, that men would become more 
yal or labDifiite became they were compelled to wear breeches. 
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•oardty of proiinoiiBi to quit his ed|||bandon|$ 0 mr%i^ 
plaoo^ imSmA. UlBfim by iiiaoj nog^ u eituated, as X ~ 
oQcaifon to bbiOnret^at the conflux of ihe Sambre and tb„, ^ 
ta^ ii built upon a^fteep rock ; and twelve other forta« I 
neighbouring moun^i^ aeem to render it inaccoBsibla to ai:_ 
gaiSiflon oonaiated of ^e thousand Dutch and Aus^HaniL who d 

works with equal skill and resolution ; yet so powerful andT 

was the fire or the French artillery^ that the town ysaa forced to iutond^ 
on the sixths and the citadel on the sixteenth 4 ay of t^ siege. 

Meanwhile the confederate army, ^hioh was eitoampad to the i^yhbour- 
hood of Maestricht, being reinfor^ bV eontie tfavanan and BrH^ batta- 
lions under air John Ligonier, prince Cnarles resolved to ave bat|l|tto the 
main body of the ene niy, while weakened by tito detaJbPmt that hf^ucted 
the siege of^Namur. this view be passed the 0 id advhiibed to- 

wardtoe Frendi canrp ; out found maiesdial jtogie«^edh|mx^^ noeted 
lit Tongres, that he judged it prudent to mar^ bt^ tofsifaestriofat. fle was 
severely harassed' in his retreat. The confederates;,. however, behaved with 
great apirit, and at lait ev^ repulsed their pursuer* ^ 

But the enterprising Saxp, having soon suter formed a junction with the 
troops that had reduced Namur, passed the Jaar at the head of the whole 
^ Frendi army ; and the alfies, sensible that he meant to gthtok them, took 
poBseddon of the villages of Liers, Warem, and Rouooux.*^The^ drew up 
their forces in' order of battle, and made^verv preparation for receiving him. 
At break of day, the French army advanced m three columns, and about 
noon a teiribld cannonading began. Bj two o*dock the prince of Waldedc, 
wbo commanded on the left of the conxederates, and against whom the ene- 
my chiefly directed their force, was compelled to give way. The three vil- 
la^ were attacked, at the s^me time, by fifty-five batt^i^ns, in brigades. 
As soon as one brig^e was'^ulsed, another advantod I ^ that the confe- 
derates, fatigued with continual fighting, and being, l^an unaccountable 
neglect, in a great measure destitute of artillery, while the Fren^ .plaved 
upon them ifith above an hundred pieces of cannon, were pt last^dU^^ to 
abandon, the villages, and retreat towards Maestricbt. They lost flvp thou- 
sand men ; and the French, who did not attempt to pursue them, ^near ten 
thousand. With this battle, in which the Austrians had little piM, and 
which attended with no small consequences, the operations eC«^m cam- 
pain in the Low Countries ended. Botn armies, disaatisfie^ wEh m issue 
of the action, and as if adiluned of surii an idle waste of wept soon 

after into winter-quarters. 

Happily for the allies, the house of Bourbon was less euccessfiiL^ihii sum- 
mer in Italy, though artful measures had been taken flur^ itlmwintor, to 
qpqtpre an absolute euperiqritv over the house ol Aukria in that couptry; 
where Don Philip and Maillebois, who had carried every thing before them 
the preceding campaign, weto stiU at the head poererfol amiqa Lewis 
XV. was' no sooner informedof the defection of thehlng nfi Pinilila, than he 
made, without consulting the court Madrid, adrantageeui ' pTOposals to 
the of Sardinia ; and^ese proposals were aeoepted,; 4 M a cemation of 
hostilim signed.(l) But Lewis had soon reason'to.iepentwf Me raahliess. 
The king, Or rather the queen of Spain who ^geS et the head of the ad- 


Thii treai^, which secured to Don Philip, betide Panu and PiaeeaBaj a ehm of 
chy of Mijan end all Greniona, M for ite chief object, on tb^part of the kins of 
la. the independency of Italy, It therefore provided, IhatildltiniaQ itStk should 
tto to the crpwn of Fiance, Spain, or the Imperil crown. JfoaHkf, 


Sardinia, tf ‘ 

he united t ..... ... .... w 

tona^.) poHct was p^eotly'soUEuU andeanuitrat tba cbaraSaT'aiHl 


tteeonIMerato and sufa^iary powers. Yet han^bi ... 

, been uoiverMlIy extolled, becaase thirtreaty.^iwhicb be posiU^ly aecedi 

■MFAf fllMTAtinfolAnn mnH inlrinruM Sn ^laveali I.a 


■ecret iMgotiaiioiii mnd intrigues in Whieb he was engaged. aiigG||l|rcb W4 
accidental circumitances, hare hitherto remained in a great m j a il imkl 
canons a tbmg is human virtue ! and so !%!« connexion often hSSfehS 
ntortous actiens of men with tbrsentijnentinf henoor, or the raitkr 
ence tbeir condnet. ^ 


other 

by 

nnknowiikw pre- 
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diimemtennent of the poneaniont intended 


.fbrtfae 

betwver'^ 

farwlv! 


his eotfuenieBtB 
tive 

tbn to a crista wii 
most aaimine 
opinion of hia 


'^2 repr^tel the king of France with a breach of 

gj^g^bleau ; and although matters wer^ afterwards adjusted 
|feW «mrtBf diid the treaty with the king of Sardinia, though so 
mken off, their Interests suffered sever^y by this miAiUder- 
produced a temporary jealousy between the French and 
Spadijg 1 J*^ 0 fc^«S.. amiost total inaction was the consequence; and that 
inactuHf ff^® tO'^Hew jealousiee, and mutual accuwtions, which' led to 
the grealett miafortunefe: 

MmwhUe the kiiw of Sardinia, the most politic prince of his time, having 
in vain se^olted the i^ihg of the definitive treaty with France, made him- 
self maa^of Asti, one of the stron^t pieces in Italy, which was garrisoned 
with fitrthousB^d French troops. The pretext assigned for this violation of 
' ^ifche danger of the citadel of Milan flailing into the 
#ho were preparing to besipge it ; but his true mo- 
the confidence of his old^ or of bringing mat- 
Qdw ames. The success of the measure exceeded his 
latfons. The confederates were confirmed in their 
faith, and the king of France was still amused with as- 
surances of IHendahip. Don Philip accused Maijiebois of treachery for not 
attempting to^-cover ABti.(^l) And the Spania^, having no reliance on 
their allies, iqUBOdiately raised the siege of the citadel of Milan, and march- 
ed to Pavia ; |rldle the French generm, afraid that his communicatiod with 
Genoa and Provence might be cut off by the Austrians, whosd strength in- 
creased every day in Itmy, evacuated all the countries in the neighbourhood 
of the Tanaro and the Po, and retired to Novi. * « ^ 

The Austrian army, under prince Lichtenstein, now amounted to forty 
thousand men, and that of the king of Sardinia to thirty-six thousand. ^ Hav- 
ing no formidable enemy to oppose tb.em, by reawn of the misunderstanding 
between the Fren^ and Spaniards, they^ recdvered. all the Piedmontese 
fortresses; and enl^ri^the duchy of Milan, drove Maillebois from Novi, 
ravBge^jdia ‘territory of Uremona, and took Lodi, Guastalla, Parma, and other 
places* Ifeantime, a reconciliation having been brought about between the 
courts ot Vers^es and Madrid, Maille^is formed a junction with Don 
Philip at Piacenza, and a resolution was taken to force the Austrian camp at 
St. LatfarOt before the arrival of the king of Sardinia. An attack was accord- 
inglv made laid supported with great intrepidity ; but so masterly was the 
conauct priece Lichtenstein, and so obstinate the courage of the Austrians, 
that Idle asaaSaAts were compelled to retire, after a blowy contest of nine 
hours, leaving riz thousand men dead on the field, and about an et^iial num- 
ber woiuidad* 

Soon aftirldiis disaster, Don Philip and his associates received intelligence 


^ , namely, the death qf 

le was governed successively by 


of an event which threw them into new 

Philip V, of Spain. Weak, but virtuous, — — „ . , - 

two ambitious women, who infused fresh spirit into the Spanish councils, 
and roused- him, notwithstanding his natural indolence, to the most vigorous 
raeasures and moat arduous enterprises. The first prince of the house of 
Bourbon, who aat upon the Spanish throne, undei; his reign, the slumbering 
ff^us of the nation began to revive, and with it the splendour of the mo- 
»^ky. He was succ^edTIir his son Ferdinand VI. who at first embra^ 
with ardour the principles of the union between the two branches oi the 
house of BourbooT and resolved steaddy to pursue the objects for whiW that 
n^n had been formed by Elizabeth Fariiese, the queen-dowager, who stiU 
®™ted the councils of Madrid. ^ ^ 

Bon Philip and Maillebois, however, ignorant <ff the sentiments of tw 
W ki^ in wgwd to the Italiwi^wao eS hard i«w*ed by 
«e»iron, rf Mwriiig a communiatien with France. A retr^t we* accord- 

Voi. ii. 


3 I 
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JiiglT agr4^ upon. This was thought a deiperate dxpedient^ aa ^6 king ol 
Saraiiiia had now joined the Austrian army, an^jjunnitted *^6 diiof oommand. 
"But without the assurance of imraedii^ sup^rt, it was perhaps die best 
that could be adopted in such drcumstanloes; as the French, and Spanhuds 
were 'ik danger of being shut up between the ^ jjthe LambrOj ^e Tidoiia, 
and the Trebbia, by a vastly superior and victorious force. 

The retreat was conducts with great ability by the count de MailleMs, 
son of ties ipareschal of that name. He led the van, and his father and the 
count de Gages brought up the rear ; yet could they not prevent the king 
of Sard^pa irom attacking them to advantage at Rotto Fiedo, where they 
belidyed ^itli great gallantry, but sustained a severe loss. The surrender of 
Piacenza^ which was defended bv four thousand men^ under the marquis de 
Gastello, was the consequence ot this victory. 

* The Piedmontese and Austrians, conducted by the king of Sardinia, as- 
sisted by tlie generals Bottsd^ Hrow^ (prince. Lichten^in having been 
obliged to retire qn account ot biji^fitpte of Bea^) now advanced, to Tor- 
tona, which was surrendeiwd to theiltf, vrhilc the French and Spaniards took 
sheltsr uader the' cannon of Genoa. Hera it was expected they would have 
made a stand, as that city, by its situation, is very capable of defence. But 
the marquis de las Minas, who had succeeded the count de Gages in the 
command under Don Philip, did not judm it prudent to hazard the loss of 
the remains of the Spanish army. Maillebois concurred in his opinion, so 
that the Genoese, after repeated assurances of support, were abandoned to 
tbeir fate. Don Philip retired toward Savoy, whu^ was still in his posses- 
sion, and Maillebois into Provence. 

The retreat of the French and Spaniards was immediately followed by the 
surrender .of Genoa. That haughty republic was subjected to the most 
humiliatl^ conditions, and the proud city loaded with oppressive and ar- 
bitrary ctmibributions. The, arromnee and rapacity of Botta, the Austrian 
general, to whom the command of the place was committed, exceeded all de- 
scription. And he was encouraged in his tyrannical proceedings by the 
court of Vienna ; which, deaf to the supplications of a distress^- people, 
seemed determined to reduce the Genoese to the lowest sta^e of wretched- 
ness. His most cruel exactions, and even those of Coteck, the oomraissary- 
general, who surpassed him in rapacity, were thought too mild and moderate. 

The Austrian and Piedmontese armies having now no enemy to encounter, 
the commanders were employed, for a time, in deliberating toward what 
quarter they should turn their arms. ‘Botta, who knew how much the heart 
of his mistress was set upon recovering Naples, proposed that the Genoese 
should be compelled to furnish transports for inva^g that kingildm. And 
had such invasion been instantly undertaken, it could not haye failed of 
success, as the king of Naples had few regular troops beside those in the 
army of Don Philip. 

Tne Consequences of such a conquest to Great Britain would have been of 
the utmost importance. Spain in that event, would have been bnder the 
necessity of deserting France, and concluding a separate WM. And she 
would have been obliged to purchase it with the sacrifice o^er most valua- 
ble commercial interests, h^^ving up her exclusive right to the trade of 
her American dominions. Ine two great branches of the house of Bourbon 
would have been disunited ; and England and Austria would have given law 
to France, after having obtained their own conditions from the Catholic 
king.(l) 

But the king of Sardinia had other interests to manage. He desiied 
notjiiiig less than to see,, the house of Austria aU-powerf^. in Itely^ He 
therefore persuaded the court of London, which held the purse, ara eem- 
sequen^ took the lead, in the ooukse d and expeanve war^ That it 
#ould M Cciore advantageous to the comimni cause to invade Fraqee | and 
that 1^ the co-operation of the British fleet, not only Antibes, but^Fonlon 
and Mariplles, might speedily be reduced. The consent pf riie court gf 

(}) Mem, de Xoailles, tom. iv. Mi-moire sur lesjiffaires d'ltaiH, 
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rienuft W obtain^ and count Broini entered Piwrenee at tha of lift v 
timmd Ad,vancing aa far « Draguignan, he laid the whole conirtry 
jjnd^wnt^u^ ; w^ bmn Roth inveated Antibea, which waa at* the 
aanw^u^n^M^ a Bntiah aquadron, under vice-admiral Medlev. 
Bui> tb® i^readtal de Bal^etsle, a man fruitful in resources, and intimatelv 
acquainted wift tto whole science of war, having succeeded Mailleboia in the 
coql^fiAnd of the French army, bo effectually cut off the provisions of the 
invaders, and otherwise Iwassed them, that the Austrian generals though 
able, active, and enterprising, found himself under the necessity of repassihg 
the Var ; and the siege of Antibes was relinquished, after many fruitier 
efforts both by sea and land, the place being gallantly defended by the cheva- 
lier de Sade. 


The utter failure of this expedition was partly owing to a very singular 
change of fortune in Italy, The inhabitants of Genoa, driven to despair by 
the oppressions of the Auibruns, had risen-a^nst their conquerors, and ex- 
p^ea them. Though dqf^erate evear^ a proverb, they seemed inspired 
with all their ancient spirit of liberty, #hen they felt the galling fettera of 
slavery, and resolved to attempt the recovery of that freedom whicDf they 
had wanted valour to defend. Secretly encouraged in this bold purpose by 
some of the senators, who also directs their measures, they flew to firms, 
determined to perish to a man, rather than live any longer in such a cruel 
and ignominious servitude. And so firm was their perseverance in this re- 
solution , and so vigorous the impulse by which they were actuated, that the 
marquis de Botta, mter having sustained great loss, in a variety of struggles, 
and been driven from every important post, was obliged finally to evacuate 
the city. Nor- did the patriotic zeal of tne Genoese stop here : they took the 
most OTectual steps for their future security, conscious that they wjere still 
surrounded by their oppressors. . . 

The naval transactions of this year do little honour to the British flag. 
Nothing of any importance happened in the West Indies. In the £aat 
Indies, commodore Peyton, who commanded six stout ships, shamefully de- 
clined a second engagement with a French squadron of equal or inferior 
force ; and la Bourdonnais, the French commander, in consequence of Pey- 
ton's cowardice, made himself master of the English settlement at Madras, 
on the coast of CoromandeL No event of any consequence happened on the 
coast of KoHh America, though the campaign in that quarter seemed big 
with the g^teet revolutions. 

The 4iifttiih' ministry, encouraged by the taking of Louisbourgh, and the 
consequent conquest of the island of Cape Breton, had projected the reduc- 
tion of the capital of Canada, or New France, situated on the river 

St. Laureneq, and accessible to ships of the greatest force. Intelligence to 
this pnxpose was accordingly sent to the governors of the English colonies 
in North America, and a body of provincial troops were raised, in oHer to 
favour the attempt. Six regiments were prepared for embarkation at Ports- 
mouth, MO every thing seemed to promise success. But the sailing of the 
fiest 0 ^ teanspprts was postponed, by unaccountable delays till the season 
of action in those climates was pi^. A new direction was therefore given 
to the enterprise, that the armament might not Seem altogether useless to 
the nation. A descent was made on the coast of France, in hopes of sur- 
prising Port rOrient, the repository of the stores belonging to the French 
East India company. But this project alw failed ; though not ^thout 
alarming tha enemy, and shewing the possibility of hurting France in her 
very vitals, by of such an armampnt, if well appointed and vigorouwy 


efforts of the army ; whidi being beside destitute of heavy cannon, could 
make no impremion on the plao^l) , ^ r i 

The Fi^ch miscarried in an enterprise of a similar nature, and of equal 
magnitude. A formid^le armament was prepared at Brest for the recovexy 
^f JUape Bretpn, aM "^e reduction of the English settlement of Annapolis. 


Cl) CanttM, qf Rapint^xol, ix. Smollett, vol. xi. 
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It consigted of imr forty ^ps of wi^^eren of^hidi were of thelfAe; two 
Emmery ehipe; and fifty-dz transpmC laden with provid<mg and military 
ftoTM, and odrrying three thousana five hundred land forces^ and forty thou- 
■and atand of ^blU arms, for the use of the Canadians and Indianain the 
Frenoh* iotereat, who were expected to co-operate with the troops. The Seet 
■ailed in Jnne^ but did not reach the coast of Nova Scotia till the beipnnkig 
of September. . A dreadful mortality prevailed on board the transports ) and 
the wh^ fleet was attacked by furious and repeated storms, and dther 
wrecked or dispersed. D'Anville, the admiral, made his way with a few 
ilhips to Quebec ; while de la Jonquier, who commanded the land-forces, and 
haa boasted^ that he would subdue all the English settlements on the con- 
tinent of America, finding his men reduced to a handful, returned to France 
without attempting any thing.^1) 

, The court or Versailles having discovered a seeming desire of peace, a con- 
gress was opened at Breda, tow^ the close of ^e campaign; but the French 
were so insolent in their ^Bmands, that the ^nierences were soon broken off, 
and all parties prefllpfft'for ihr with an increase of vigour and animosity. 
The States-general, hall hitherto acted a shamefully timid and disin- 
genuous part, more hurtfurtben^lbeneficial to the cause they pretended to 
aid, now become serioM}^ s^fiSUe of their danger, and of the necessity of a 
closer alliance with the courts of London and Vienna, or of throwing them- 
selves into the arms of France, resolved to take effectual measures for op- 
posing the designs of that powerful and ambitious neighbour. With this 
view, they eng^^ to augment their quota of troops, in the Netherlan^, to 
fbrty thousana : the king of Great Britain agreed to furnish an equal num- 
ber; and the empress-queen, supported by British money, promised to send 
sixty thousand Austrians to act in conjunction with them. Beside this grand 
army, intended to set bounds to the conquests of Lewis XV. an army of 
ninety thousand Austrians and Piedmontese, under the king of Sardinia, 
another sovereign in British pay, was to enter Provence, while a smaller 
body should keep the king of Naples in awe# 

Nor was the house of Bourbon unprepared for such a competition. The 
king of France had ordered an army of one hundred and fifty thousand men 
to be assembled in the Netherlands ; and, in order to give greater firmnem 
to this immense force, he renewed in the person of maresch^ Saze the title 
of Mar9$chal de Camp Generate, which had been conferred on the famous 
Turenne, and which gave him a superiority over all the mareschals of France, 
and even princes of the blood. The Spanish army, under Don Philip in 
Savoy, was considerably augmented, and sixty thousand French troops were 
appointed to act in Provence. A final ti^ of strength seemed resolved on 
by all parties. 

The grand army of the confederates took the field, in three bodies, toward 
the end of March. The duke of Cumberland, with the British troops, Han- 
overians, and Hessians, fixed his head quarters at Tilberg, in Dutch Bra- 
bant ; the prince of Waldeck, with the troops of the States-general, was post- 
ed at Breda; and mareschal Bathiani assembled the Austrians and Bavarians 
in the neighbourhood of Venlo. The whole army, which amounted to an 
hui^red and twenty thousand men, lay inactive ^or six weeks, exposed to 
the inclemency of the weather, and almost destitute of forage and provisions ; 
while mareschal Saxe, sensible that the first care of a general is the health 
of'^s soldiers, kept his troops warm within their cantonments at Bruges* 
Antwerp, and Brussels, furnished with plenty of every thing, and under no 
necessity of encountering unavailing fatigues, 'fhe inactivity* which is said 
to have been oocasionqd % the negligence of the Dutdi and Austrian com- 
misaaries, deprived the confederal all the advantages they had promised 
themselves from an early campaign, beside damping the ardour of toe troops, 
and wdkeoing them by sicdcness. 

^Meanwhfle, maresduQ Saze, having settled with the Frendi ministir the 
plan of opemtibns, took the'field at the head of a prodigious army ; and insf 


(1) Miliot. V^oltaire,' 
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mediately detached coHnt twenty-eeven ihoueuid men to 

invade Puteh. ^iebaiit. At the time, the French minister at the 
Hague presented a mmotial to the States, in the name of his notlK* 

MnjMty, in thus entering the tenitorire of th^ 
repuhho {a step to which be was forced by the necessity of war) bad no de- 
si^ of coming to a rupture with their High Mightinesses. He meant only 
to obviate the dangerous effects of the protection they afforded to the trooM 
ofthequeenofHungaryand the king of England; that he &ad accordlni^ 
enjoin^ the commander of his troops to observe the strictest disdp&e, and 
on no account to offer any disturbance to the religion, government, or com- 
merce of the republic. And be concluded with declaring. That he would 
consider the placM and countries be should be obliged to t^e possession of 
for his own security, merely as a pledge, which he promised to restore, as 
soon as the United Provinces should give convincing proofs that they would 
no longer assist the enemies ^of his crown. 

While the Statea-general ^re deliberatiim on this memorial, which was 
diiefly intended to amuse the Dutch popufoe, Lowendahl made himself 
master of Sluys, Sandburg, Hulst, and ma^ other fortified places of no small 
importance ; the confederates, though lein&ned wi^ seven thousand British 
troops, not daring to oppose his progress. were obliged by their posi- 

tion to cover Breda and Boisleduc ; and all their motions were jealously 
watched by mareschal Saxe, who covered Antwerp, and the other French 
conquests in the Low Countries, with an hundred and twenty thousand 
meD.(l) Thus secure, Lowendahl pushed his conquests in Dutch Brabant ; 
and having taken possession of Axel and Temeuse, was making preparations 
for a descent upon Zealand, when a British souadron defeated his purpose, 
and a revolution in the government of Holland made a retreat necessary. 

Struck with consternation at the progress of the French arms, the in- 
habitants of the United Provinces, believing themselves betrayed by their 
rulers, clamoured loudly against tiie ministry of the Republic. The friends 
of the prince of Orange did not neglect so favourable an raportunity of pro- 
moting his interest. They encouraged the discontents of the people ; they 
exaggerated the public danger ; they reminded thcjir countrymen of the year 
1672, when Lewis XIV. was at the gates of Amsterdam, and the republic 
was saved by the election of a stadtholder. And they exhorted their fellow 
citizens to turn their eyes on William Henry Frizo, the lineal descendant of 
those heroes, who had established the liberty and independency of the United 
Provinces ; extolling his virtues and talents, his ability, generosity, justice, 
and unshaken love of his country. 

^ Inflamed by such representations, and their apparently dMperate situa- 
tion, the people rose in many places, and compelled their magistrates to de- 

— — ? — J M I%AAV1 IfSIjI XIQIsIa 
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general iSembly of^thrStet^f St^tholder, captain general, and admiral 
“ in chief of all the United Provinces.” 

On that occasion, count Bentinck, who introduced the new stadtholi^, 
addressed the States-genei^ in the following wprds : — I doubt not but 
“ the prince I have the honour to present to you, will tread m the steps of 
“ his glorious ancestors : will heartily concur with us in delivering 
** danger the republic now invaded, and preserve^ us from the_ yoke or a 
treacherous and deceitful neighbour, who makes a j wt of g;ood faith, honour, 
** Md the most solemn treaties. (2)” - 

The braejictal effects of this revolution to the coipmon cause of the confe- 
derates Booii appeared in several vigorous measures. The States-general 
immediately jmve orders. That no provisions or warlike etorre should re 
ported out of^eir dominions, except for the use of the allied 
fleet should, be equipped, and the "Mlitia regularly armed and disciplmed. « 

• 

Sajtf, 

W; CoHtiH, of iUpin, Tol. ix, ■ 
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IDie^ lent ageats to Bewal Gerama courts, in order to treit for the^hire of 
thir^thoUSoa^aijl^onBl troops to their army; a toimcR of war yuM eSta- 
IbiismjL for into the odatet of the governors who had^given up ' 

the £cbaiier-towiEi|^ and orders were issued for oommendOg hostilities agakist 
the sulfjects of France, both by sea and land, tlunigh' without any fdtoial de- 
deration of ^war. . , ^ 

During all thase transactions the duke of CuniMrland lay inactive, over- 
awed by the supenpr Mpl^alafaip, rather than the superior force, of the 
French commander, irito still^ntmued to watoli him. 'At length the king 
c»f France arrived at BruB«jl4'^d it was resolved to undertake the siege of 
Maestrioht. ^ With that vhp toRtoschal l^xe, having cialled in his detach- 
ments, advanced towards Xtouvain ; and the confederates, perceiving his de- 
sign, endeavoured by forced toSlchos to get possession of the heights of Her- 
deeren, an advantageous jj|j|Ph^‘jfce ne^hbourhood of the threatened city. 

\ The enemy had CKScupied the post 

ng to rurii down upon them, in order 
‘ "aestricht, by turning their left wing. 

ivoidable. The duke of Cumberland, 
r; of battle, on the. evening of the 30th 
^ ^ fed some regimento of British infantry, 

lession of the village of Yal in the front of his 


But in this they weto; 
before fhieir amval, \ 
to get between their 
An engagement wad. 
therefore, dispose^! 

. of June ; and veryjudicioi 
during the night, to take 

1_A. i 1 j. 


Ipffc wing, which extended to Wirle, within a few miles of Maestricht, and 
was composed of English, Hessians, and Hanoverians. The Austrians, 
under mareschal Bathiani, who lay at Bilsen, composed the right of the con- 
federate army ; and the Dutch, under the prince of Waldeck, occupied the 
eentre. 

Matters being thus prepared, both armies waited with impatience the ap- 
proach of mommg. As soon as it was light, the French cavalry made a great 
shew upon the h^hts of Herdeeren, in order to conceal the motions of their 
infantiy ; which appeared, soon aftgy, coming down into the plain, through 
a vidley between the hills near Remp^, formed in a vast column, of nine or 
ten oattalions in front and as many deep, 'and bearing directly on the village 
of Val. They suffered soyerelp in their approach, from the artillery of the 
confederates ; and the British musquetry saluted them with so warm a fire, 
that the front of the column was broken and dispersed. Not discouraged by 
this repulse, fresh battalions continued to advance to the attack, with won- 
derful alacrity and perseverance ; so that the British troops in Val, over- 
powered by numbers, and exhausted with fatigue, were at last obliged to give 
Way. Being, however, opportunely supported by three fiWih regiments, 
they recovered their footing in the yilla^,’Bnd drove out the enemy with 
gr^t riaimhter. • The battle now wore so favourable an aspect, that the 
dim of Cumberland ordered the action to be made general, and victory 
seemed ready to declare for the confederates, when certain 4infor68een cir- 
cumstances disappointed their hopes. 

The motion of the Austrians under BathUikL-on the right wing of the 
allied army, waa so alow as to be equal to an almost total inaction jM) so 
that mmac^al Saxe, apprehending no clanger from that quarter, waa able to 
tum the whole weight of the French army against the village of Val, and not 
only finally to regain possession of it, after it bad been three times lost and 
wd^ but to break entirely the left wing of the confederates, in spite of all 
the efforts of the duke of Cumberland, who exerted himself with great cou- 
rpge, and no inconsiderable share of conduct. The Dutch, in the centre, 
iastead of supporting the broken wing, fell back in disorderj^a^d overthrew, 
in fbeiirJGIgfat, five Auat^^ battalions that were advanci|^^|bwly to the 

. (1) Tbit inaction of tb« Aostrian aensral it Mid to bsve been oocvioUeiflbv the follow- 
mg ciranoittonce. On the eve of tbe battle, when a French detacbmaiitoBly wm lup- 
pUted to bw oconpied the beigbtt of Herdeeren, maretchal Bathiani athcid jpTimiteioa 
of the d^S'of Cumberland, to attack tbe enemy before they were TeiawoedT declariug 
be would antwer for the tuccem of tbe entei^nie. Tbe duke, initeadwc iccediDg to 
propMal, i^ed him, by wav of rep^, where be should be found, in cate be was wantcn. 

1 than alwayi be round, laid Bathiani, “ at the head of niy troopi !” and rttired in 
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‘**«**a.^*/^?®*. their Wow; and having totaUf rovUd the 

ventre, flwided the ngjit wing of the ^ed army from the left. At 
dangwoua cnaia, when mareechal Saxh hoped to cut off the retreat of the 
coorederateij.snd even to make the duke of Cumberland his captive, sir John 
Lignmer^ who oommand^ the British cavalry, rushed at the head of three 
regiments of dragoons, end some squadrons of heavy horse, upon the victo- 
rious enemy. He bore down every thing before him ; and although he w«b 
himself taken prisoner, by pursuing too far, he pr^wJured the duke of Cum- 
berland time to collect his scattered forces, an^to retire M'ithout tholestation 
to Maestricht. The confederates lost about five, and the French near ten 
thousand mea.(l) 

Such was the obstinate and bloody, but p%|ial battle of Val, or Laffeldt, 
in which the British troops distinguished mi^lves greatly : and, if pro- 
perly supported, would have raned a comj^tfip^ory^ Hence the 6on mot 
of Lewis XV. that “ the English not onIj^|^|p^but fought all !'*~The 
action was followed by no important The duke of^Cumber- 

land, having reinforced the garrison of the Maese, in the 

^B^ward Vist, in the duchy 


neighbourhood of that city, and extenda^^^ 

of Limberg. The French army reni^S^:^^ongre8 , near the field 
batUe ; ana marescbal Saxe, after amiilulg toeisCnfederates for a while, with 
y^ous and contracting movements, suddenly detached count Lowendahl, 
with thirty thousand men, to invest Bergen-op-Zoom, the strongest fortifi- 
cation in l)utch Brabant, and the favourite work of the famous Cohorn. 

This place had never been taken, and was generally deemed impregnable ; 
as, beside its great natural and artificial strenp^th, it can at all times be sup- 
plied with ammunition and provisions, in spite of the b^egers^ by mefins 
of two canals, called the Old and New Harbour, which communicate with the 
Scheldt, and are navigable every tide. It was defended bv a s^rison of 
three thousand men, under the prince of Hesse Philipstal, when Lowendahl 
rat down before it ; and the prince of ^ilixe Hildburghauseu, wlio was sent to 
its relief, with an army of twenty imttalions and murteen squadrons, took 
possession of the lines belonging to the fortification, and from whii^ the 
garrison could be reinforced on the shortest aotice. As soon as the trenches 


^onms, near the field of 
Unfederates for a while, with 


were opened, old baron Cronstrom, governor of Dutch Brabant, assumed the 
command in the town, and predations were made for the most vigorous 
defence. Meanwhile Lowendalu conducted his operations with great judg- 
ment and spirit ; and although he lost a number of men, in his approaches, 
by the warm and unremitting fire of the garrison, he was so effectually and 
speedily reinforced, by detaenments of the army under marescbal Boxe, that 
he began veij early to have hopes of success. He was even attempting to 
storm two of the out-forts, when lord John Murray’s regiment of Scottish 
Highlanders, by a desperate sally, beat off the assailants, and burnt some of 
their princi^ batteries. Other sallies were made with effect ; mines were 
sprung on both sides, and every instrument of destruction employed, for the 
space of six weeks after this repulse. Nothing was to be seen but fire and 
imoke, nothing heard but the perpetual roar of bombs and cannim ; the 
town was laid ui ashes, the trenches were filled with carnage 1 — And the fate 
of Beraen-op-Zoom, on which the eyes of all Euifipe were fixed, seemed still 
douhtiU, as the works were yet in a great measure entire, when Lowendahl 
boldly ccuTied it by assault. . r U j 

That ejqperienced general, and great master in the art of reducing fortified 
places, haviitf observed a ravelin, and two bastions somewhat damaged, re- 
solved to ^ toree at once. As the breaches were not such as'tould 
be deemed^m&^abie, the governor had t^en no Precaution ag[aiBst an as- 
raiiit : and ^ery eircumstanoe induced Lowendahl, presumi^ on such 
'^ipS^ffoneal.lodiaiard the attempt. He accordingly assembled his troqm m 
the of ; when the ordinary centinels oidy were on duty, m the 
l^rater pai^^lf^Die garHson was buried in security and repose* Thwaanult 
'ras made at ibui’in the morning, by the French grenadiers, who threw them- 
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ildvet into the foiee^ mounted the breaches, jmn a tally-port, and en- 
tered th^ place almost without reufitance.v *Mjmtl^der8 nowsm as- 
sembled in the market-place, and^ foiiaht like furiet, uU iwo-tfairdfa^ them 
f^eoB c gtjlp pieces. But that was tne only oppositioa the assailants met 
i^tfi. ‘^.2^ troops in the lines instantly diMppeared; all the forts in the 
nei^heurhood snrrendeAd ; and the French became masters of the whole 
mmntion of the ^heldt.( 1 ) 

The n^s of this event occasioned great surprise at London, and threw 
the Uyited Provinces into the utmost consternation. The joy of the French 
proportionally great. Lewis XV. no soOMr received intelli^nce of the 
taking m Bemni<op-Zo6m, than he proipptea count Lowendahf to the rank 
of a mueschel of fjance ; and having apjil^inted count Saxe governor of the 
conquered Netherlands, he returned in triumph to Versailles. ''The peace," 
said the penetrating alM yMtoious^vernor, "lies in Maestricht 1"(S}— But 
the siege of iM^Bing reserved for next campaign, both 

the Fren^ and winter-quarters, without engaging in 

any new flhterprisi^. ^ ^ 

Fortuna^y psr thq cq|ftfdmtes, the French were not equally successful 
on the frontiers of Itwyj du^pg this campaign ; although the mareschal de 
tidleisle, early- in the seasoib^w himself at the head or a powerful army in 
Provence, which threatened^ carry every thing before it. He passM the 
Var, in the mon:lh <£f April, and took possession of Nice. He reduced 
Montalbanj; Villafranca, and Ventimiglia almost without resistance, and 
obliged the Austxians, under count Brown, to retire toward Finale aj^ 8a- 
Nor were these the most important consequences of his expedition. 
[T'he court of Vienna, enraged at the revolt of the Genoese, was resolved 
tb'roduce them again to subjection, and severely to diastise the capital of the 
repiibhc. Count Schuylemberg, who bad succeeded the marquis ae Botta in 
tfad^chief command of Italy, was accordingly ordered to invest Genoa, with a 
powerful army of Austrians and Piedmontese. Meanwhile the king of 
rVance, sensible of the importance of that city to the cause of the house of 
Bourbon, had remitted large sums, in order to enable the inhabitants to put 
it in a posture of defence ; and, beside engineers and officers to discipline 
the troops of the republic, he sent thither a body of four thousand five nun- 
4red men, under the duke de Boufflers, for the greater security of the place, 
and to animate the Genoese to a bold resistance. The design took efiect. 
The citizens of Genua resolved to perish rather than wain submit to the 
Austrians. But the force sent against them made their rate veir doubtful. 

Schuylemberff assembled his army in the duchy of Milan, in the month of 
Jwuary ; and baling forced the passage of the Bochetta, entered the ter- 
ritories of Genoa,- and appeared before the capital at the head of forty thou- 
sand men. As the inhabitants obstinately renised to lay down their arms, 

' and even treated with derision the proposiu made them oi submitting to the 
diempnoy of the court of Vienna, the place was regulaarly invested ; and 
although the Genoese behaved with great spirit in several salUes, animated 
by the example of the French troops under the duke of Bouffiers, the Aus- 
tnim general conducted hi| operations with so much skill, vigour, and intre- 
pidly, that he must at last nave accomplished his enteiprae, had not his 
attention been diverted to another quarter. Alarmed at the piogress of the 
mareschal de Belleisle, the king of ^rdinia and count Brown represented te 
Bcnuylembeig the necessity of raising the siege of Genoa, in oraer to cover 
Piedmont and Lombardy. He accoidiwly drew off his army, and joined hk 
Saigdinian majesy, to the great joy of the Genoes^ who, ib revenge of the 
injuries ^ey had suffereB, ravaged the duchies of Parma and Plaoenia.(3) 

'^TheMIfehenaons of the kiw of Sardinia for his heipeditaiy dhknioioBS 
^^^ahyM means groundless. While the mareschal de Belleisle Iqy^ Ven- 
tkmgliif,nis brother, the rJtevalier, attempted to penetratoii^ Piedmont, by 


(I) Vbltaiiv. Mi Hot. Smollett 
M Mm, dg Sase, 

(8) Jiiem, de //oaiik§t tom. ir. Cmtin, of Rapia, vol. Ub 
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and the iuryivuri, digcoLged bvth^ killed; 

with precipitation, leaving behind th«m commander, retired 

The mareachal de BelMe wee - ^ ®1"“- 

than he retreated toward the Var in^Si!!' ““ krother’e fate, 
from ExiUee. About the same time uo&rtonate aimp 

an army of seventy thousand men*threab^**^S5f^'"“' ““enitted 
But excessive rains prevented the execuHmPSF 3^^^ “I ^'^®*lk)n. 

than those of ^S!5?^the“dmhIirt^?^,X“^ favouralU to Great Britain 

s^^'ts*js5£S- 

ffUlar oaJrsM anf 2 ^ seamen and commanders behaved with sin- 

m^a^toM T® l“t““^. commodore Fox fell in with a flStof 

fertile isl.md,'ai;d took fo^lRt^r ** Productions of that 

IwgiS^irf ?''“il«l from Plymouth in the 

of. October, the twfsou'adnms^ 
Belleisl^ Bvn^h^Ja ’ ^ ’'JnJ*'* morning, in fte latitude of 

te r K-rt j'MSiSi.rsa 

’1“ 

the uilth^^i^ \“^ori*s, jvhiA in a manner annihilated the french fleet’ and 

iot Wv v2S%«rM’i“ Indies; where it was conjectured he would 

ondv^ti^ a"* reduce Pondicherry, disposed lewis XV. aeri- 

Inw the ^ *0 listen to moderate terms, notwithatand- 

w *0* flreat topenemty of his arms in the Low^ountries. Other cdiiaes 
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eonaplred' to the same eiTeot. Hii finances were almditi^auBted ; tfce. trade 
<»f hts subjectewas utterly ruined : and he oeuld no loUj^ depend upon sup- 
plies from the mines of Mexico and Peru, in the ' present lovr At^ of the 
French and Spanish navy. The success of his arms in ftaly hud fallen in^ 
nitely short of his expectation ; and the republic of Genoa, though a neces- 
sary, wustbecome an expensive ally. His views had been totally defeated in 
Germany, by the elevation of the grand duke to the Imperial throne, and 
the subsequent pacification between tti^hf|u ^ of Austria, Bavaria, and 
Brandenburg. He was still victori|j|y^^^B^erlands ; but the election 
of a Stadtholder, by uniting the against him, left 

little hopes of future conquests inraat^PPIp especially as the British 
parliament, whose resources were yet copious, mi whose liberality seemed 
to know no bounds, had enabled their soveraign to conclude a subsidiary 
treaty with the empress of llussia, who enpgm to hold in readiness an 
army of thirty thousand men, and forty ^Hcs, to be employed in the ser- 
vice of the confederates, on the first requiution. 

Influenced by these considerations, the king of France made advances 
toward an accommodation both at London and the Hague ; and aU parties, 
the subsidiary powers excepted, being heartily tired of the war, it was 
agreed to open a new congress at Aix-la-Chap^e, as soon as the plenipo- ^ 
tentiuries could receive their instructions. 

In the mean time, vigorous preparations for war were made in every 
quarter ; but the preUminaries oi a general pacification were signed at Aix- 
l^Chapelle, and a cessation of arms took pUu^, before any enterprise of con- 
B^uence was undertaken, except the siege of Maestricht. Mareschal Saxe 
invested that important place in the bei^iining of April ; and he concerted 
his measures with so much judgment, that Lowendanl was enabled to carry 
on his operations without interruption, though the army of the confederates, 
under the duke of Cumberland, to the number of an hundred and ten thou- 
sand men, lay in the immediate neighbourhood. The town was defended by 
twenty-four battalions of Dutch and Austrian troops commanded by baron 
d'Aylva, who opposed the besiegers with great skill and resolution. They 
prosecuted thmr approaches, liowever, with incredible ardour ; and effectea, 
at last, a lodgment in the covered way, after an obstinate dispute, in which 
they lost two thousand of their best troops. But they were dislodged next 
day, by the gallantry of the garrison, which acquired fresh courage from this 
success. 

Such was the doubtful, and even unfavourable state of the siege of Maes- 
tricht, when intelligence arrived of the signing of the preliminanes, and or- 
ders for a cessation of arms. Yet was it agreed by the plenipotentiaries, 

'' That for the glory of the arms of his Most Christian Majesty,'* the place 
should be imme&ately surrendered to his general, but restored, on the con- 
clusion of the peace, with all its magazines and artillery. Mareschal Saxe 
accordingly took possession of Maestricht, while the garrison marched out 
with the customary honours of war. 

But idthough the negotiation was thus far advanced in the beginning of 
•ammer, so many were the difficulties started by the plenipotentiaries ofthe 
difihrent powers, that it was the month of October bmre matters could be 
finally settled. Meanwhile hostilities were carried oa both in the East and 
Wpst Indies ; but no memorable event took place. Admiral Boscawen failed 
in -an attempt to reduce the French settlement of Fondioherry, on the coast 
of Corpmandel ; and admiral Knowles, innn attack upon fit. Jago de Cuba. 
Knowles, however, took jport Lewis, on the south side of Hispaniola, and 
denmlUhed the fortifications.(l) He also defeated, off the HavBnna,,a Spa- 
nish squadron of ^nal foice with his own, and took one ship of the At 
length the definitive treaty was signed, and hostilities cessed in alLq^iaHars. 

This treaty had for its basis a general confirmation of all preceding 
ties, from ^that of Westphalia downward; and for its immeofate obj^Vq^ 
the means of a general pacification, a mutual restitution of all conquests 

(0 CoMfkm. of ftspin. vol. ix. 
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made rinoe the W^ing of the war, with a releaie of jprisonen without 
reoBom. The jprindpal stipulationa provide. That the duchies of Parma, 
Placen g L-jmd Ouaatalla, shall be cedM, as a sovereigntj, to the infant Don 
Fhilib, abd the heirs male of his body ; (but it was ^so stipulated, that, in 
case he or his descendants shaU sirtsceed to the crown of Spain or that of the 
Two Sicilies, or die without maTe issue, those territories shall return to the 
present possessors, the empress-queen of Hungarynnd the king of 'Sardinia, 
or their descendants :) that the subjects of his Britannic majbsty shall enjoy 
the Assiento contract, with annual ship, during the re- 
versionary term of four been suspended by the war ; (but 

no mention was made of tl^|B^w]||Hi)ish ships to navigate the American 
seas without being Bubje^Wwa:rch, chough the indignation occasioned by 
the violation of that centered light had solely given rise to the war between 
Great Britain and Spain :) that all the contracting powers shall guarantee 
to his Prussian majesty the duchy of Silesia and th^e county of Glatz, as he 
now possesses them ; and that such of the same powers as have guaranteed 
the Pragmatic Sanction of the emperor Charles VI. for securing to his 
daughter, the present empress-iiueen of Hungry and Bohemia, the undi- 
vided succession of the house of Austria, shalF renew their engagements in 
the most solemn manner, with the exception of the cessions made by this and 
former treatie6.(l) 

Such was the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, which has been so generally, and 
BO unjustly censured by English writers, who ought rather to nave censured 
the wanton war, and the wasteful and unskilful manner of conducting it. 
The peace was as good as the confederates had any right to expect. They 
had been, upon the whole, exceedingly unfortunate. They hsid never ha- 
zarded a battle, in the Netherlands, without sustaining a defeat ; and there 
was no prospect of their being more successful, had they even been reinforced 
with the thirty thousand Russians hired, while the same generals commanded 
on both sides. But matters were so ill managed, that the Russians could 
nut have joined them till the season of action would have been nearly over ; 
and had they been ready more early, it is believed that the king of Prussia 
Would have interposed, from a jealousy of the aggrandizement of the house 
of Austria, on whose embarassments he depended for the quiet posBessiun of 
his conquests. The resources of France were indeed nearly exhausted : — 
her navy was destroyed: and Lewis XV. made sacrifices proportioned to 
his necessities. But great as his necessities were^ he could have continued 
the war another year ; and the progress of bis arms during one campaign, it 
was feared, might awe the Dutch into submission. A confederacy, always 
ill combined, would have been broken to pieces ; and the hostile powers, left 
separately at the mercy of the house of Bourbon, must have acceded^ tO‘ 
Worse conditions ; or England must have hired new armies of mercenaries, 
to continue a ruinous continental war, in which she had properly no interest. 

. But although the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, all circumstances considered, 
cannot be deemed unfavourable to the confederates, or by any means an ill- 
timed measure, it must be lamented, that it was the necessary consequence 
of such a long and fruitless war — of a war, singular in the annals of mw- 
hind ; by which, after a prodigious destruction of the human species, and a 
variety of turns of fortune, aST parties (the king of Prussia excepted, whose 
selfish and temporizing policy it is impossible to justify) may be said to have 

more particularly atrikea us, in contemplating the infa- 


’^(0 0 / Peace. Contin. of Rapin* vob , • • u* u.-., nhtAineil on 

AS) f be MUlement, procured for Don Pbibp in Italy, “Vj^t ^ „ c -..g view* 
% dMth of the emjMror CbarJe* VI. if Ibe liou.e of 
merely to that objpei; and edmittinff that it could 

ient for the expenteevnd loMea of the two branches of that houw, by laiirtan^^^ 

Jhf the coarse of the war. The king of Serdinia. h^ve 

made to bimi wa* a loser ; and the queen of •!. th-n she at last ac- 

J)Ddltion8 in 174B, ^beo the French were.dnveii out of Bohemia, than sne ai imi sc 
catled to. Eton tie king of Pruiiia obtained no more than wa* ceded to mm oy w 
treaty of Brcslaw, concluded the same year. 


TliE HISTOET OF fA^r ii. 

tiiaiidn of France and Gcwt Britain^ of thd ibmei\ ki iii<A a 

j|nantit 7 ,of blood and trtiMim, in order |o giro an ein|ieror ; 

and of UiO lat^^ neglecting her moot ew^ial iatereiti. In withdtHwtng 
her.atlhrdiQn'gm^^nuh America, atul^elSiiig her eahjeota wkh anlm- 
ideiiOe publkfM^ in order to preierve ^tire the eucOBMioa of the house of 
Anstra ! but ^6re especially the folly of both in cOntkiuing tJin war, for 
several years, after the object of it was lost on one side, and attained on the 
other. Nor cdn we, Cnglishmen, ii^^ing such a survey, help leokiltt 
hack, with peculiar re^t, to the peacw^ Ministration of sir ^eert Wk£ 
pole ; when the commerce and mannf ajp wi|F Great Britain flourished to 
so high a deneo, that the balance ^KhN^n her favour amounted, on an 
avorage, to the immense sum ot fmMSjpom ilerling annuBlly.{l} 

Let us not however, dear lUHlwelj wholly on the dwk nde of the 
picture. So great an influx of weakhi without any extraordinary expendi- 
ture, or call to bold enterprise, must soon have produced a total dissolution 
of manners ; and the British nation, overwhelmed with luxury and eflemi- 
hacy, might have sunk into an early decline. The martial spirit, whith 
seemed to languish for want of exercise, was revived by the war. The 
En^sh navy, which had been suffered to go to decay, was restored, and that 
of nanc^ ruined. This last advantage was, in itself, worth many miUiona 
of treasure : and it was eventually productive of a multitude of beneficial 
consequences. A desire of re-estabfishing their marine was one of the drief 
motives that induced the French ministry to grant such favourable condi- 
tions to the confederates at Aix-la-Chapelle ; they having already farmed 
thwdesign, as will afterward more fully appear, of extending their settle^ 
ments both in America and the East Indies. 


LETTER XXXI. 


Prgnee, Spain, and Great Britain,. from the Peace of Aix^la-Chaptile to the 
rpiewul of noetilitiee tii 1755, with a general View of the Disputee in the 
JSaet Indies, and a parltmlar Account of the Rise of the War in America. 


The few years of peace, that followed the treaty of Aix-^Chapelle, were 
the most prosperous and happy that Europe had ever k^wn. Arts and 
letters were successfully cultivated ; manufactures and conamrerce flourished ; 
society was highly policed ; and the intercourse of mankind, of nations and 
of ranks, was rendered mor$ facile and general than in any former period, 
by means of new roads, new v^icles, and»new anpiBf ments. This was more 
espec^y the case in Franc^^ ^end Jm^Iand, and Jietween the people of the 
two rival kingdoms ; whd, past animouties, seemed only to con- 

tend for pre-eminence in giide^H^wment, and mutual civilities. 

That harmony, however, waS^i^Mled for a time, by alarming tumults in 
Eng^d, and by a violent dispute between the clergy and the parliaments 
of France, whicm threatenq^ U rebellion in the two kingdoms. Biut both 
subsided without any important or lasting consequence, llie first were the 
effects of the wan|opnes8 of the common people of England, riotum in opu- 
lence and Plenty, and not sufl3ciently restndned regular poMce: the 
seoqjnd, thmdicatipa of a rising spirit of llbei^y amdig the more enlightened 
part of the French laity ; as 1 shall have occasion to shew,in carrying |dr- 
ward the ProffreUs of ^ciety, where the particulare^of the dispute be 
nieotiened.(9) ^MeanwhiH, the two govemmenta twed on on^ anetSw a 
watchful eye ; and a lo^ season of tranquillity wee pxjMKM^Arom the awe 
with which one half cf Europe seemed to inspM otnSr^^ . . , 

■The French ministry had formed the plan cn^JUlqKMsessii^p^lie Bfic^ish of 
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thesr iirincM settlements both in AmericS and the East Indies, or at least 
of conid^wlf eitehdifig their own (as I havd tSb^eoAy had occasion to hint), 
when they concluded the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. In these ambitious 
nroieets they wei^^encouraged by %m able and enterprising men ; by la Ga- 
lisMniere, governor of Caneda, and M. Dupleix, governor of Pondioherry. 

in order to insure success in such distant expiations, it was necessary 
for France to restore her marine, and even to raise R, if possible, to a supe- 
rioritv over that of Great Britain. ^fFith this view; prodigious efforts were 
- naval stores were imported fr$m all the northern kingdoms ; a great 
number of ships were built at WNMt Toulon ; and contracts were entered 
SL with different companies in 8wet|^r building eighteen sail of the line. 

But nothing is attended with so mising or restoring 

a navy. TheFrench finances, thougfcWtehiiting fast, were not equri to the 
Mtraordinary drain. Repeated attraipts were therefore made, by the lead- 
inir men in Aance, to engage the court of ^ain, whose American tre^res 
«!fre now got home in ^ety, to enter into their ambitious viewa ; and pr^ 
dobbIs for a family-compact, such as has since been formed, were exhibited 
Spanieh minietry, in 1753, by the duke de Diaas, the FrenA 
sador at to court of Madrid, under the dirrotion of the duke d« No^l^ 
When the duke de Duras insisted on the importance of an union between 
the two crowns, he was told that such an union was already established by 
the treaty of Fontainbleau ; an irrevocable family-compact, and 
whirh it was oolv necessarv to cut off what related to last war. The duke 
de Duraa wae ignorant suS a treaty exited, 

aU the ettideetrf "'•I**; ***1;“^ ^ 

fhe execution Of Which, i" many p«tic^ (such as the^^^ 

island of Minorca and the fortress of Gibraltar to Spwn) h^ ^ renaewa 
i^ssiUe by circumatances, was in a manner annuUed by fte trMty o^ix 
ffiapX7ttS?^™ue family-compact, such as it was 

ailance, mid «ldre«i ofjlr. Keene, 7 Sm^S? llh 

by the credit of the judicious and indigent ^ Plv- of Lon- 

extraction, who had long resided « famous Italian 

don; and by to still mew pow^ul inflwe^^^ne“ ^ 

singer, who entirely governed Ae queen, 

Cendant over bar husband wiw affected toward the elder 

The naturally pacific Ferdinand, thouA well onlendid allure- 

bmneb of htaSAy, wa. thus induced to 

inents of the court of VersamM, ^ drw him into a new war. In 
that of Great Britain, m £Lsador, fa 1754, on 4 b 

answer to a memorial planted by the JJrencn letteri«to which 

suhiect of the &mUy4iS5^, and ^h wwSr&d suf- 

Lewis XV. mentions to 4***“®% '’®7^?^ur years the Catholic king 
fered the uitinat procoedinw of Eng W for fan® 
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two monarchiet to avoid a meaaufe ; and that tbo differenoeg with 
jBoglaiid would be better e^Moged# through the mediation of the allied 
powers, than by a threatenink league.(l) 

Withdrawing his heart wholl|r from ^bitidn, the Spaniab monarcd) there- 
fore fdMed all his glory in reviving commerce^ and encouraging arts and 
manufactures, too long n^lected among his subjects. He dispaoed the 
marquis de la^£ncenada, his prime minister, for endeavouring, in conjunc- 
tion with Elizabeth Faruese, the queen-dowager, to alter his measures ; and 
WaU being placed at the head of the administration, the same wise and pa- 
cific measures were pursued during the subsequent part of the reign of Fer- 
dinand VI, * ,, 

The disgrace of Encenada, which happened when all things seemed ripe 
for a perpetual league between France amd Spain, gave a fatal blow to the 
projects of the court of Versailles. But the French ministry had already 
^ne too far, to be tamely forgiven by Great Britain. They were sensible of 
it ; and as their navy was not yet in full force, they attempted, though too 
late, to disarm resentment, and conciliate favour, by an hypocritical appear- 
ance of moderation. Their views were obvious to all Europe. And when 
they found they could no longer deceive, or sooth the court of London, they 
attempted to intimidate it, by threatening the German dominions of George 
11. in hopes that the appreneiision of this danger would make their en- 
croachments in America be winked at, until they were in a condition to 
avow their purpose. But before we enter upon that subject, a variety of 
others must be discussed. A view must be taken of the state of the settle- 
ments of the rival powers in both extremities of the globe, 

. Though Madras was restored to the English East India company, and 
Louisbourg to the French monarchy, agreeable to the treaty of Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle, hostilities between the subjects of France and England could never be 
said properly to have ceased, either in North America or the East Indies. 
The taking of those two important places, and the ineffectual attempts to 
recover them, had irritated the spirit of the two nations. And plans were 
laid by each, as we have seen, during 4be latter years of the war, for the 
conquest or the principal settlements belonging to the nther, both in the 
East Indies and in North America. But those plans-^jn^ved abortive. And 
all such ambitious projects seem to have been relinquished on the part of 
Great Britain, at the peace ; for although she gave ^p Louisbourg with re- 
luctance, that reluctance proceeded less from any purpose of extending her 
•possessions in North America, than from an apprehension df the injuries and 
inconveniences to which it would again expose her colonies, in case of a new 
war. The views of France were v w different, when she, with no less re- 
luctance, restored Madras ta tha Edwh EastTndia company. 

M. Dupleix, governor of PonoHiny, gallantly defended that 

place against the British armaflfienr unaer fiHMiren> in 1746, immediately 
conceived the great idea of adv^oihg the intereSlB df^the French East India 
comply, by a)^uirizm for France ikm territorial posseflsions in the south 
,«f Asia ; and even of making hiiptoirmaster, by degrees, of the whole pe- 
ninsula of India Proper. On the two aides of tbet vast peninsula, which 
projects out into the seaio the extent of a thousand miles, and occupies the 
immense space between the widely-separated mouths of the Indus and the 
<^nges, the European companies have esfal^shei^any factories. The west 
side 18 called the Malabar, and the east the Coroimy|d coast. This exten- 
sive and fertile territory ^iefly belongs to the GHnMIogul. But the suc- 
qesjmrs of Aureogzebe (the last of the desceudants or Tamerlane, tl^ illus- 
^ouA Tartar co^ueng' of Indostan, who maintained with vigour supreme 
domimon in the East) had sunk into a state of indolence and effeminacy; 
mid ainca^the irruption of the famous in 1736, had . possessed 

qo little authority, that all the great officers mTSe crown were become in s 
manner independent princes. The Subahs,- or Mahometan viceroys of pro- 
vinces ; the Nabobs, or governors of inferior districts ; and even the 

(1) Noailleti ubi lopnu 
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; 4 ir tributary Indian prinoet^ now began to oooeider themselvee as absolute 
. Borereigns ; paying to the Mogul emperors any bpmage they thought proper, 
and frequently mucing war on one another. 

The better to carry his grand scheme into execution, Dupleix formed the 
project of makii^ Subahs and Nabobs ; and even of becoming a Nabdb him- 
.seli. In this projwt he was encouraged bv his own situation and the circum- 
stonces of the times. The late war hod brought a number of« French troops 
to Pondicherry, and the state of affairs in India was highly propitious to lua 
views. 

The subahship of the Dekan, which extends from Cape Comorin almost to 
the Ganges, having become vacant in 1748, and being claimed by different 
competitors, Dupleix and his associates, after a series of bold enterprises 
and singular events, in* which the intrepidity of the French, the abject con- 
dition of the natives, and the weakness and corruption of the court of Delhi, 
were equally CKinapicuous, disposed of it in 1750, m favour of Murzafa Jing, 
grandson of the late subah. Murzafa, who had gallantly disputed the vice- 
royalty with his uncle, Nazir Jing, was slain soon after in battle, and suc- 
ceeded in the subahship of the Dekan by Sallabat Jing, another uncle ; who 
being conducted by a body of French troops to Aurengabad, the capital of 
the province, there governed in security, under the protection of France, 
independent of the Great Mogul, to whoM authority he bid defiance. Both 
‘this prince and his predecessor made liberal cessions to their European 
beneiW:tora. 

Before M. Dupleix had thus far succeeded in his plan, he was enabled to 
procure the nabobship of Arcot, in which Pondicherry is situated, for a man 
whose attachment and submission might be depended upon. The person 
singled out for that purpose was Chunda Saheb, son-in-law to a former na- 
bob, whom he had hoped to succeed. But the court of Delhi disappointed 
his ambition, by bestowing the nabobship of Arcot upon Anawaradean Khan, 
an ag^ prince, whose uirtune had undergone a variety of revolutions. 
Through the intrigues of Dupleix, however, and the assistance of French 
troops, Chundo Saheb vanqui^ed liis rival, who fell in battle, and obtained 
a grant of the disputed government from Murzafa Jing. 

The new oalioo vigorously supported the French in their usurpations. 
They became masters of an immense territory, extending six hundred miles 
along the coast of Oftromandel. M. Dupleix had even the address to get 
himself appointed nabob of the Carnatic during the life of Chunda Saheb. 
And he and his associates in the east, encouraged in their ambitious views 
by the court of Versailles (though afterward timidly abandoned by it), pro- 
posed to obtain from the Great Mog|d, or from the subah of the Dekan, a 
cession of the capit^ of the PortugU^^settlements on the coa^ of Maiabar, 
and to seize upon the wMte^untry^tjjl^ lies, in a triangular form, between 
Masulipatam, Goa, and Comorin.(l) , , ^ 

In the mean time, Mahommed Ally, #on of the late nabob of Arcot, having 
taken shelter in Trichinopoly, a stiJongf fortress still in his 
plored the asdstance of the English, %ith whom his father had lived m 
friendship. And, in order to induce themHo esnouse his 
aented that hie intereata and theirs were intimately 
danger was common, as the French, if suffered to prooe^ 

- masters df dl the Carnatic. He accordingly 
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of BctioDi took place, ai4 tritb^mot divenity of fortune. Spmptlinei 
Victory declared for the ano^imnetimee for .the Enffliah. But no. 

decisive advantage had been gained before the campaign of 1751, when a 
great ipUitm^ character wpeared on that theatre where he was afterward to 
make so distinguished a figure. 

This was the famous Mr. Clive, who had s^ne out to Fdrt St. David as a 
writer, or accomptant, to the English East India company, iand was at that 
time commissary to the army. He proposed to divide the French fbrce, by 
attacking Arcot, the capital of the province of the same name, and the seat 
of the nabob. Being furnish^, for that purpose, with one hundred and 
thirty European soldiers, he accordingly repaired to Madras ; where receiv- 
ing a small reinforcement, he happily accomplished his enterprise. Arcot 
' was taken. But before the victor h^ leisure to secure his conquest, or to 
think of a retreat, he was besiged in the place, by a numerous army of 
French and Indiana, under Raja Saheb, the son of Chunda Saheb. 

‘ The ruin of captain Clive and his brave associates seemed now inevitable ; 
and the more timid began to represent it (as posterity certainlv would, if it 
had taken place) as the natural consequence, and just punishment, of his 
presumptuous rashness. By his courage and conduct, however, he repelled 
all the efforts of the assailants ; who, miving suffered severely in many des- 
perate attacks, were forced to relinquish their enterprise, after a vigorous 
aiege of fifty days.(l) This defence is memorable in the annals of war. It 
maintained with wonderful intrepidity and perseverance against greatly 
superior numbers, provided with skilful engineers, by a handful of men, un- 
der a young commander, in a great measure ignorant of the military science ; 
but toe resources suggested by a*hoBe genius were such, as would have been 
enmloyed by the greatest masters in the art of dc^endiim fortified places. 

Receiving soon after a reinforcement under captai|| Sirkpatrick, captain 
Clive pursued the enemy ; and coming up with tnenm the plains of Ami, 
g^ned a complete Victoiy, after an obstinate dispute of five hours. But this 
victory did not put an end to the war. The French, who were still powerful 
«t Pondicherry, quickly assembled a new anw, and took the fielo in con- 
junction with their allies, Sallabat Jing and Chunda Sah^. The English, 
who persevered in supporting Mahommed Ally^ were joinra by the Rajah of 
Tanjore, and other princes in their alliance. Major Lawrence assum^ the 
chief command of the Company's troops captiun Clive, who shared his 
confidence, acted under him, and contini^ to give fresh proofs of his nuli- 
tary genius. The whole peuintojA^f Ihm.ituuwith the din of arms, and 
some of its finest provinces wm laid waste.., length, after a variety of 
^orts, in which the advantage’ wai 
French and their allies were efibctui 
made prisoner by the Rajah of 
commanded his head to be struck’ 

In consequence of this sucoessj 
late acquisitions. Mahommed 
maid the ambitious and enterp: 
wation of arms took place bet^ 
treaty of peace. A cofidftional 
•the French and English comj 
government and dignity ; : 
between the princes of the 
particuladkr stipulated to renaiiki 
be deUvema up to the govemmeat 
unnecessary to enumerate, as titoy 

tieiialtreaty had received the sluiL .^ , 

new war between the two nations broke out in arother quait^ef thegpo^, 
and soon embroiled the whole world. 
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.Tb« pifOTfeoft of NoVft Scotia in North Amerioa, to>blch tho French irtve 
the name of 1 Acadie, was ceded to Great Britain, as we have seed, at the 
peace of Utre<dit. But the soil being reputed banen, and the dimath in- 
tensely cold, only a few Englirii families settled in that much contest^ 
county, notwithstanding its advanta^us situation for carrying on the 
filling trade, and its abounding in naval stores ; so that the french inhabit- 
ants, haying taken the oath of all < g ^ oe to their new soyereign, continued 
toe^oy uieir possessions, their religion, and every other pnvUege, under 
the British government, which exacted from them neither rent n(»r taxes. 
As they were exempted^ fipm the obligation of carrying arms sgalnst the 
subjects of his Mc^ Christian Majesty, they assumed to themselves the name 
of Neutralt. This peaceful character, which they were bound by every tie 
of honour and gratitude to maintain, they Ghamefully violated in 1746, when 
France atl^pted to regain possession of the country. Their conduct on 
that occasion, though not altogether hostile, was utterly inconsistent with 
their political situation, and sufficiently shewed the Necessity of peopling 
Nova Scotia with British subjects ; as well to secure its dependence as a 
colony, as to render it of any benefit to the mother-country ; the Neutrals 
being clandestinely supplied with French commodities from Canada and 
Cbm Breton.(l) 

llie peace m Aix-la-Chapelle, which left a number of men, belonging to 
the sea and land service, without employment, was highly favourable to sucli 
a project. The British ministry accordingly offered great encouragement 
to all soldiers, sailors, artificers, and reduced officers, who chose to settle in 
Nova Scotia. Beside large lots of land, proportioned to their rank in the 
army or nai^, government engaged to pay the charge of their passage, to 
build them honses, to furnish them with all the necessary utensils for hus- 
bandry and the fishery, and to defray the expense of subsistence for the first 
year. In coniMuence of this liberality, about three thousand families, many 
of whom were Geiman Protestants, embarked for Nova Scotia. The town of 
Halifax, intended as a naval and military station, in order to repress the en- 
croachments off the French, was built, and the harbour strongly fortified. ^ 

Now it was that the disputes between France and Engluid, ooncemiim 
the limits of Nova Scotia (vhidi had not hitherto been distinctly settledi, 
by reason of its neglected con^^^n), began to be hotly aritated by the com- 
missaries of the two crowns, new disputes, of still more importance, 

arose, relieve to Che boundaiie^ of the British provinces to the southward, 
on which the French had attempted ^yrteminticajly to encroach. Their plan 
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Scotia excepted, understood, hs the province of Canada, on vmicti 

yiey bordered, ianTOiiWi longer settled than Louisiana ; yet on our northecn 
eo)onies the French hed made encroachments, and with impunity. 
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In con^uence of those encroaeliinents^nd others necessary to oom|Aete 
her ambitious plan, France would have enjoyed, in time' of peace, the whole 
Indian trade> and the English colonies, in time of war, must have had a 
frontierCof fifteen hundred miles to defend against blood-thirsty savages, 
conducted by French officers, and supported by disciplined troops. It was 
In effect to attei^t the extinction or the British settlements. And yet, 
without su(di inte^w communication between Canada and Louisiana ns was 
projected, the Plrench setUements, on the Missisippi and the St. Lawrence, 
ooiud never, it was said, attain to any high degree of consequence or secu- 
rity ; the navigation of the one river being at all seasons difficult, and that 
of the other blocked up with ice, during the winter months, so as to preclude 
exterior support or relief. 

This scheme of usurpation, which is supposed to have long occupied the 
deliberations of the court of Versailles, was ardently embraced by De la 
Jonquiere, now commander-in-chief of the French fe^s in North Ame- 
rica, and by la Galissioniere, a man of bold and enterprising spirit, who had 
been appointed governor of New France in 1747. By their joint efforts, in 
addition to those of their predecessors, forts were erected along the Great 
Lakes, which communicate with the River St. Lawrence, and also on the 
Ohio and the Missisippi. The vast chain was*' almost completed, from 
Quebec to New Orleans, when the court of England, roused ^ repeated 
injuries, broke off the conferences relative to the limits of Nova Scotia. 

llieBe conferences had been artfully protracted and perplexed by the com- 
xi'issaries of the court of France. They wanted to confine the province of 
Nova Scotia solely to that peninsula, which is formed by tbe b^ of Fundy, 
the Atlantic Ocean, and the Gulf of St. Lawrence ; while the English com- 
missaries mdde it extend to Pentagoet, to the west, and to the bmm of the 
river St. Lawrence, on the north, and proved, by incontrovertible ^i^ments, 
that these were its real boundaries ; boundaries which the fVemw them- 
selves had marked out, when it was restored to them by treaty, under the 
name of l!Acaaie, and particularly at the peace of Breda.(l^ 

Ihiring those unavailing disputes, the French were carrying on their en- 
droadiments in America, with ^eat boldness, in different quarters. The 
rising settlement of Halifax, which they foresaw was intended as a bridle up- 
on theni, particularly excited their jealousy ; and the active and virilant 
governor of Canada, beside erecting several forts within the disputed limits 
m Nova Scotia, had instigated, firn tWlndians, and afterward the French 
Neutrala, to take up arms apainst ^riti^ government. Hostilities were 
likewise commenced on the oanks of the Ohio, where the French surprised 
a fortified post of considerable iifq;K>]ftanee, called Lo^a-town, which the Vir- 
ginians had established for the convenien^^^ the Indian trade ; and after 
pillaging its warehouses of skins and Eurowan goods pa the amount of twenty 
thousand pounds, under pretence that it was withi^lu^ government of New 
France, which compreh.|pded in its iurisdietion Louisiana, 

they murdered aU the.Entflsh jD|^mtanfe excepFRl^o^ fortunately es- 
caped to rdate the About w same UOae, M. de Hon- 

trecoBur, with a thoussa^ pieces of cannon, embarked at 

Venango, a fort which tbbS|HKad raised oh the iMmks of the Ohio, and 
redu^ another British poe^mdiehed by the Vhrg^nians> on the forks of 
the Monaungahela. A, ] 

Certain intelligence of mse heetilitiOs having reached England, orders 
were sent to the governors of 1]^ colomep to. drive the F^n<m from their 
usurpations in Nova Scotjp ; Mm thmr fortiffed^ posts upon, the Ohio ; and 
every where to oppose force to ferce. But fatal^ experience soon made the 
Brituih ministiy sensible of thh great superiority of the militaa^ Otren^ of 
their enemies in Nmrih America ; a superiority arising from the onpmd 
constitution of the colonies of the two rival kingdoms, and other concurring 
oircuiiistaiuses. The goyemment of New France, being moved by one sprinff, 
capable oS more vigorous efforts titan the powerful but separate 

0) Mod. Uitiv, Hut. vol. xr. fol. edit. Smollett’e Hut, Eng, vok xii. 
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vermnastt belonging to Great Britain. The interest! of the English colo- 
> were often contradictory: they had fr^uent disputes with each other, 
aonoerning their boundaries ; and the inhabitants (little habituated to arms, 
and divid& by religious feuds,) were perpetually quarrelling with ^leir go- 
vernors, and disputing, on the most urgent as well us the most trivial occa- 
sions the prerogatives of the crown or the rights of the proprietary, as their 
imvernments happened to bo constituted ; in one colony, verging toward nio- 
Sa^v in another bordering on democracy. This want of concert, which 
had often rendered our more wealthy and populous colonies inadequate to 
their own defence against a naturally inferior enemy, had long been lament- 
ftd bv the more enliSitened part of tiie inhabitants, and was well understood 
bv the French.(l) In order to remedy so palpable a political defert, two 
liasurei seemed necessary ; namely, a conMeracy among ^ the British 
ffovernments on the continent of North Amenca, and an ollianoe with the 
most considerable Indian nations in their neighbourhood. 

As a preliminary step toward such a confederacy, the governor of New 
Vnrk uoixmipanied by deputies from the other colonies, gave a meeting to 
the Iroquois, or as they are commonly called, The Indians of the ^“f*®"** 
At Alb^v But only a few of their chiefs attended ; and it was evident that 
even th<^ were mui coded in their affection to the English government. 
This change was occasioned by the powerful but secret influence of the 
French agents, who had lately employed every means ^ corrupt 
In order counteract their intrigues with .t*^® 

Bents were made, in the name of his Britannic Majesty, to rach of the Indi- 
an chiefs as had thought proper to attend ; and li^ral promises to the whole. 
Thev refused, however, “ to take up the hatchet, their phrase for going to 
war^ They oould only be induced to declare, That they were willing to 
renew th^ treaties with the king of England, and hopecl he 
them inMfii^ the French from the places they hod usurped m the back 

“Siraged even by bo sBght an indication of friendahip. «"* 
the peop^f the different colonieB for war, a relation . 

mn^^mbly at Albany, to support the Bntiuh we vei^ quarter rt 

North America.^ In consequence of this resolution, maior.W ashington, a pro- 

Virginia, ^th four Wndredm 

SeTotiSw of the enW ; and to recover, if opportunity ahould ofcr, the 
nlacei they had taken upon the Ohio. , Washington encamped ®“ ^ 

Sf^t ri^ whw he threw up eonw w«kB for hia eecunty, and hoped to 
berfileatkaattodefend himartf untfl. he Aould receive a remforoement, 

hela, having in vain summoned Washington to abandon his po ' . , 

u^ Mr«trenchm«-fc^t the head of ejif^ men »d ^ 

to carry the worksb^nlt. But Washington defended l^imselt with m 

much for ”.Trt^ment ' It was 

obtained very honourable t^a for bi^« toward Will’a Creek, 

agreed that both parties should scarce were the ar- 

men, and tuppliet of money and atorea to Canada, for the proaecun 

0) It WM on tbii principle, .r.ilhe court of Vet^llct 

curity of iti own BattlementB. Afetn, tom. iv, 
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her ambitions projects ; and orders.wereBent^,^ OrMt Britaii^ to the gover- 
nors of her severA ecdonies to arm the nulitia» a^d use their utmost endea- 
vours to jepel the hostile att^pts of the enemy, until troops ooukL be em- 
barked for their farther protection. But although prepued to cut with the 
sword the Gordion knot of a lon^ and intricate ne^tiatioii, the ministers of 
the two hingdamylii^ed nothing but peace ; and ejceham^^ in the name 
of their mastejl^SHKasal professions of good will. At leii^h« howler, 
undoubted infBjHHpihavinji^ been received in England^ that a powmuI 
armament, destaMajjl Amer^ was ready to sail from Brest and noohfest, 
an end was put to cQmihiulatioB. 

Boused at this iufbrihation, the British government equipped, witiiallpos- 
sitde expedition, a fleet under the command of Boscawen, in order to watch 
the motions of the enemy ; and on the S7th of April, the English admiral, 
having taken on board two regiments of soldiers, huI^ from PTymouth with 
eleven ships of the line, and one frigate. He directed his course to the 
banks of Newfoundland ; and, a few days after his arrival there, the French 
fleet from Brest, under the command of M. de la Mothe, came to the same 
latitude, in its passage to Quebec. But the thick fogs, which prevail on those 
banks, especiaUy in the spi'ing season, prevented the hostile fleets from see- 
ing each other : so that part of the French fleet made its way immediately 
by the Gulf of St. Lawrence, to Quebec, whilst the other division passed 
through the dangerous Straits of Beileisle, and also reached the place of its 
destination. Two French ships, however, the Alcide and the Lys, the one 
of sixty-four, the other fifty-four guns, being separated in the fog from both 
divisions of the fleet, were taken off C^pe Ritce, the most southerly point of 
the island of Newfoundland, by the Dunkirk and the Defiance, two sixty- 
gun ships of the Eoglirii squs^on, commanded by the captains Howe and 
Andrews. 

Although the taking of these two ships, with which the war with France 
may be smd to have commenced, fell greatly short of the expectations formed 
from the English armament, it serv^ nevertheless to animate the nation. 
The people now saw, that ^vernment was determined to tenmorixe no longer, 
hut to repel with vigour uie future encroachments of the French upon the 
British settlements in America, and also to chastise them for their past 
violences. Nor were the Americans wanting to themselves in exerting a 
proper roirit. The governor and assembly of Massacihiiaet's Bay, the chief 
of the New-Englaud juxivinces, had passed an act toward the close of t^ 
year prohibiting all interoourse with the French at Louisburg ; and, early in 
the spring, they raised a body ef troops, which they sent to uie assistance of 
Mr. Lawrence, ipvernor of Nova Scotia, in order to enable him to complete 
the execution of a plan he had formed for driving the French from the posts 
they had usurped in that provinee. The enemy had foreseen this attempt, 
and made preparations to resist it, though without effect. A detachment of 
regulars and provincials, undmr lieutenant colonel Moncktou, quickly reduced 
all the French forts, one after another, and restored peeled tranquillity to 
Nova Scotia. 

The British arms were less successful in other quarters. While oolonel 
Monckton was employed inPredudpg the French Ims in Nova Seotis^ pre- 
iMuration had been made in Virginia for attaiiking their pests upon the Ohio. 

conduct of this expedition was oommitted to mi^-^nera Braddo^, 
who had been sent from England for that purpose, eariy in the season, witli 
two regiments of foot. After n mortifying delay of seme BMmths, oocssioned 
by the ooptraotors fiuling in their engagsmeots, he passed the .^egni^ 
mountains at the head of 4wo thousand two hunted men, and rapidfr m- 
vanced toward Fort du Queane, the chief object of bis enteroxise. Being 
informed, during his mar^, that the garrisop^^f that fert, which had been 
lately built on the Ohio near its conflux with Uie Monaung^el^ expected a 
reinforcement of five hundr^ regular troops, be left colonel Dunbar, witti 
ei^t hundred men, to bring up his heavy baggw, and proceeded witli the 
main body, for the sake of greater expedition. But unfortunat^y, througli 
this haste, he (}id not take sufficient care to reconnoitre the savage countiyj 
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with wh^ I*® “ ••‘‘I* •oonainted m with the nature of an America. 

’P'i r**?" 1*"'^ is perpetual in woode, defilee, and 

And ho too 0*^ the ai^ice of the provincial officers lor whom 

he entertained a Bovereig’n contempt : althouirn Hyde Pax^ hi^ 
been the Pnly thj^^ own milLry ^LJ^,^d tb^ovo^tin^ 
re^ment of guards, at a roTiew, his chief eeeays in arms. ^ “ 

In eonsequenoe of these unpropitions circumstan^, nMlv Ariainir rnit^ 
the haiig:ht 7 and obstinate character of the generaLS£ his ^nor- 

•nMB nf fkdi ttRAfiflt nf wni> unsl oaf d-liA w.«a...,^ ^Pa.1.^ 1*' - off I r 


the haiig:ht7 and obstinate character of the gener^SUSb^m his ^nor- 
ance of the acene of war, and of the nature of the hoiifi|Sa%i wbi<^ ^ was 
engaged, Braddock's enterprise terminated in awful niUkrinne. As he was 
advanoi^ with careless confidence, and had arrived within ten miles of 


a concealed fire began upon the iront and left flank of the English army, 
which was by that time in the middle of the defile. The van-guard fell im- 
mediately back upon the centre; and the British troops being seized with a 
panic, ftwm the unusual appearance and horrid shrielu of the savages who 
now sheared themselves, a total rout ensued. Braddock himself, however, 
seemed insensible to fear. Equally imprudent and intrepid, he resolutely 
maintained kia station, instead of attempting a retreat, or bringing up bis 
cannon to scour the thickets with grape-shot ; and gave orders to the few 
gaUant officers and soldiers, who remained about his person, to form and ad- 
vance against the almost invisible enemy, whose every sliot did execution. 
His obstinacy seemed only to increase irith the danger by which he was 
pressed. At length, after having five horses killed under him, he was mor- 
tally wounded in the breast by a musket-ball. Sir Peter Haiket, and many 
other brave officers, with aoout seven hundred private men, ako were 
sliiin.(l) 

It is worthy of remark, that, in. this action, the Virginians and other pro- 
vincial troops, whom Braddock, by way of contempt, bad placed in the rear, 
were eo Uttle affected with the panic tnat disordered the regulars, that they 
offered to advance against the enemy, till the fugitives could be brought 
hade to the diarge. But that was found impracticable ; the terror of the 
two front regiments being so mat, tlmt they never stopped their flight till 
they met the rear-division, which was advancii^ under colonel Dunl^. All 
the artillery, baggage, ammunition, and provisions of the principal division, 
under Braadook, fdl into the hands of the victors, together with his own 
cabinet, eotitainiDg bis official letters and instructions, of whidi the French 
court aftenmrd made great use in their printed memorials and manifestoes. 

Although no enen^ pursued, the whole English army retreated to Fort 
CumheriiM^near iVuTs Creek, in the back country of Vixgtnia. And there 
it was expected to have continued during the latter p^ of the summer ; 
hut the chief command having devdved on general Shirley in consequence 
of the death of Braddock, be ordered all the troops fit for service to march 
to Albany, in the province of New York ; Virginia, Maryland, and l^nusyl- 
vania, were theremre left, during the remamder of the year, exposed to the 
barbarous incursions of the French and their scalping Indians. 

Those colonies were aWe to have provided eflbrtually for their own de- 
fence, had they been unanimous in triOT measures* But the usual disputes, 
between their ffovemefFS and assemblies, defeated every salut^ p^ 
posed for that purpose. The northern colonies were msb 
coundls, and more active in their preparations for war. Ywk “w 

New Jersey, following the examine or New England had prohibited all in^- 
course with the French settleraents in North America, at tlie same tune 
that their ^aesemblies voted wesy oonsidemble suppUes : 
were resolved upon ; one thi^french fort at Crown Point, ^ other 

"gainst that at Nlagera, both suKioaod to be built upon the British ler- 
ntories. 
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' The expedition agiunst Crowh Point wae connnitted to the care of a 
tleman sinM known by the name of dr W^Uam Johnoon, a nadve of IneSand, 
who had long redded upon the Mohawkrrim, in the weatem parte of Ne^ 
York ; where he had acquit a condderable estate^ and waa imiveraally be- 
loved^ |»ot only by the English inhabitants, but also ^ the neighbouring 
Indiana, whoae language he had acquired, and wfaoae. airootions he had won 
by.hia humanity and imability. The expedition ag^at Niagara waa to be 
conducted by dhidey in peraon. . , ' ** 

Albany waa appointed as the rendezroua of the forces to compose both 
armaments, and mod of the troops arrived theiro before the end^of June. 
But by reason of the ddty in bringing ^ the artillery, proviaiona, and other 
neoeasariea for the expedition against CIrown Point, general Jcyhnson could 
not set out before the end of A^uga»t. Shirley waa sooner ready, though not 
before the melancholy news of Braddock's defeat had reached Albany. The 
influ en fff* of that inteUigence on the spirit of the troops waa altogether as- 
todishing. A general damp hung over the whole ; terror communicated 
itself from to rank, and many soldiers deserted : so that when Shirley 
arrived at Oswego, he had scarce the appearance of an anny, instead of a 
force sufficient not only to secure the British settlementa in those parts, but 
to reduce the strong fortress of Niagara, situated between the lakes Ontario 
and Erie, and the great key of communication between Canada andd^ui- 
■ianft. The attempt was therefore laid aside, as impracticable ; hnd Shirley 
having marked out the foundations of two new forts in the neighbourhood of 
Oswego, which stands on the south-east side of lake Ontario, and augmented 
the garrison of that place to the number of seven hundred men, returned in- 
gloriously to Albany with the wretched remnant of his army.(l ) 

In the mean time general Johnson, having advanced as far as lake Georn, 
on which he intended to embark, was unesroectedly attacked in his camp by 
the baron Dieakau, commander-in-chief or the French forces in Canada, at 
the head of two thousand men. And although the camp was both naturally 
and artificially strong, there ia reason to TOlieve that the French general 
might have forced it, if he had immediately stormed the English entrench- 
ments. Fortunately, however, he ordered his^^troops to halt at the ^mance 
of i^ut an hundred and fifty yards, whence they began their attack with 
platoon-firing, which was able to do little or no execution upon tro^ de- 




of the French regulars, began to flag in their fire ; and the Canadi an s and 
Indians, who formed {he flanks of their army, squatted below bushes, or 
skulked behind trees. Encouraged by these favourable appearances, the 
English and their Indian ■Hi**" leaped over the breastwork, and completed ^e 
discomfiture of the assailants. After killing many, and entii;ply diapersing 
the whole, they took several prisoners, among whom was Dieakau himself 
an old and experienced officer, who was m<Mrtally wounded.^2) But this 
action, though decisive in favour of the Englidi, was followed oy no import- 
ant consequences ; as general Johnson did not think it prudent to pursue 
his victory, and it was found too late in the season to proceM to the attack of 
Crown Point. 

Such was the terminatiob of the first campaign in North America ; which, 
all things considered, notwithstanding the defeat of Dieskau, and the expul- 
sion of the Frendi out of Nova Scotia, was estiniated to the disadvan- 
tage of Great Britain. But that disadvantage wn counterbalanoed, in the 
opinion of the nation, by the great number of French mecchants ships that 
had been captured during the summer. No sooner was intclliMnce bre^ht 
of the taking of the Alciiie and Lys, which it was thought would be consider- 
ed by the court of Versailles as an indirect dedaration of war, than an order 
Was issued by the British ministry, to make niixe of all French ships on the 
high seas^' wherever they might he found. In consequence of that- order. 
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, rixtra thrte {>nn^ trtdjj» rea^g Moi^nr to France, many of which 
were vey yaluable, beiim la&n with West rndla produce, and about eiirht 
thousand amen, were brou^t into the ports of England, before the enf 
the yeaip.(l; 

Contra^ to all political conjecture, the French made no reprisals. As 
this inaction could not be imputed to moderation, it was justly n^bed to a 
consciousnero of their inferiority at sea, and a desire of Intercstinir in their 
cause the other European powers. Stunned by the unexpected blow, that 
impaired^eir naval strength, and distressed the trading part of the king- 
dom, they w^ ot n loss how to proceed ; having always flattered themselves, 
that the anxiety of George II. for the safety of his German dominions, which 
they had for some time threatened, would prevent him from adopting any 
vigorous meifiures, notwithstanding their encroachments in America. But 
discovering at length their mistake, by the capture of their ships, and seeing 
no hopes of restitution, the court of Madrid having declined the dangerous 
oflSce of mediator, they now resolved to put their threat in execution ; and 
an army of two hundred thousand men, with their vicinity to the country to 
be invaded, seemed to promise the most brilliant success. 

While the flames of war were thus breaking out between France and Eng- 
bmd, the southern^ieffts of Europe were visited by a more dreadful calamity 
than even war itself.^ A violent earthquake, which shook all Spain, Portu- 
gal, and the neighbouring countries, threw the inhabitants into the utmost 
consternation, imd laid the city of Lisbon in ruins. About ten thousand 
persons lost their lives ; and many of the survivors, deprive^f their habitat 
tioDs, and altogether destitute of the means of subsistence^ere obliged to 
take.up their abode in the open fields. But they were not suffered to perish. 
The British parliament, though pressed witii new demands, generously voted 
one hundred thousand pounds sterling for the relief of the unhappy sufferers 
in PortugaL And this noble instance of public liberality was enhanced by 
the m^mer of confewing the benefit. A number of ships, laden with pro- 
visioqlpkQd clothing, were iminediately dispatched for Lisbon ; where they 
arrivM so opportunely, as A preserve thousands from dying of hunger or 
oold.(g) 


LETTER XXXir. 


General View of the Stale of Europe in l7S6,with anJeeount of the Opera^ 
tione of War, tn all Parte of the World, titt the Conquest of Hanover bu 
the French, in 1757. 


No sooner did France resolve to hivade the electorate of Hanover, and the 
king of Great Britain to defend it. than both became sensible of the neces- 
sity of new alllanoes. Spain and Portugal seemed determined to remain 
neutral, and the Statee-general of the United Provinces poUticalfy pursued 
the same line of conduct. The German powers were less quietly aispos^. 

The court of Vienna, ever since riie treaty of Breslaw, but more especially 
rince that <ji£ Aix-la-Chapelle, had viewed the rising greatness of the king 
of Prussia with envious eyes. The empress-queen had never been reconciled 
to the loss of Silesia ; cme of the most fertile countries in Europe, and which 
yielded a dear annual revwiue of four millions ef dollars, to a rival whom 
personally hated. l%e ac9or^Dgly entered secretly into a lewe with 
the empress of Russia for the recovery of that fine province, and even for 
•tripping the king of Prussia of his hereditary dominions. But tkii Jeapie, 
^to whi^ the king of Poland, as elector of Saxony, also was drawn, md not 
the vigilanee of the penetrating Frederick. And time and ctzcuin- 
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■taneei enabled him to break ita force, Mwe tbd odteiAe Of Itia 
ripe for execution. ^ 

As eoon as the king of Great Britain saw his German dominloos^sanbusl/ 
threatened by the French^ who had alrea^ formed magazinea in West^dia- 
lla^ with the consent of the elector of tiolo^e, he applied to the .court of 
Vienna for th^ troops whidi It was bound to furalsh oy treaty/ 'But the 
0 mprei»-qaeen excused herself from fulfilling her enMgementab^^il'nder pre- 
tence ihat the war having originated in America, did not coma within the 
terms of her treaty with the court of Londofi. " 'Thua disappoinlM by the 
Imperial court, si well as in his application to the States- geMral, bia Bri- 
tannic Miyi^ concluded a subsidiary treaty with the court of f^tersburgh ; 
in consequence of v^ch the enmreas of Russia engaged to hold in readiness, 
for his support, an anUy 'bf 'nity-five thousand men, on thi frontiers of 
Lithuania, and to put them in motion on the first notijoe. ^ 

The treatyiwas perfectly agreeable to the court of Vienna, whose 
views it was oalcuuitad to promote ; as it afforded thh Russians a decent 
pretext Un entering Germany, and even encouraged^e^;lo such a measure 
by a liberal subsidy. The two empresses, thereftl^ flattered themselves, 
that Um should not oidf^ able to accomplish their mbittdus p^ject, but 
to make Great Britain bear the mmense of the executiwof it. lue ruin of 
the king of Prussia seemed inev&ble to all the po^rs who expected to 
share in his dominions. His own sagacity, however, once saved him from 
the machinations of his enemietf, and pve a new turn to the politics of £u- 
aope. Thou ghii aBured ofthe friendshm of France, ^ahd acquainted with her 
views, he bul^Pfieclared, That 1m would oppose the introduction of foreign 
troops into the empire, under whatsoever pretendj^ and consider as enpmies 
those who should attttpt to introduce them. 

The king of Great mntainj^ alarmed at this strpng declaration, yet pleased 
with ite prolsssed object, the exclusion of foreign ti^ps, concliraed at WesU 
minster, .on that principle, a treaty with the kpg'of piussiB ; not ^ubting 
Imt he sl^ld still be able to pieserve a good^^derstonding with irnffoorU 
of Vlipuia and Petersburgh. But the house el^Austria, forgetting req Jeal- 
ousy the family of Bourbon, in its animosity ttprinst the Pnissian maagrch, 
not only entered into a league with Francdr tfong with Russia and Swl^en, 
but partly gave up its barrier in the Netheiwda, whid 1^ been acquired 
by torrents of British blood, and millions of British treisStte, in order to 
eepient more closely the unnatural confederacy. These new and singuto 
loanees, signed at Versailles, necessarily drew tighter the hands of union 
brtween George 11. and his nephew, the king of Prussia. 

Meanwhile ^e people of Great Britain, having no confidence in their 
fliiniBtry, were seized with a shameful panic, notwitbstandli^ their naval 
superiority, at the rumour of a French mvasien. That panic was in some 
measure mssipated, by the arrival of a lar^ body of Hanoverians and Hes- 
sians, for the protection of the kingdom. But new jealousies and fears arose^ 
as eoon as the alarm of the ii^asion subsided ; the foreign troops befog re- 
presented, by the dissatisfied part of the nation, as the mottf dangerous ene- 
mies of the Btat% The attention of the public was, however, csiled off from 
t^t object, fordtime, by the news of the invasion island of Minorca 

by a Fren<m armament under the duke de Ridielieu. ^his measuea was im- 
mediately followed, on the part of Great Britain, by a deciaratioB of war 




iTiiinai: 


or VereaiUeB. 

Thi English p(mulace,^ho in all great political oontasts may be said to 
dfreel ttie, resolntums of the throne, were pleased with that indicatfon ef 
mrit in the government, as well as with the treaty with the king of 
iHbidi wei a&o approved by the parliament, and induatiionaly repreenited 
by the eottrt as essential to the support of tiie Protestant interest in Ger- 
many. Bdit eertain unfortunate events revived the damour agafoft tile 
m^Bmry, and increased the national despondency, for which there was but 
too much cause ; the martial spirit of the people being almost extinct, and 
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(be oOMcUn of the lovereign <Uvided. Thew mat(en wUl require tome ex- 
• plftiui'tion* 

contributed to tiie extinction of the martial spirit in 


— 7^1 c — . ' z z, TT , .uiiijuuiu iruiii me use oi nrms. 

The citizen having- delivered his sword into the hands of the hirelinff soldier 
cheerfully contributed to the expenses of government^ and looked up for 
safety to a band of mercenaries^ whom he considered as dangerous to public 
liberty. 

That disi n cli n ation to ams^ increased by a lucrative commerce, was en- 
couraged by the court ; which, during the whole reign of the first, and great 
part of that of the second George, was under perpetual alarm on account of 
the intri^M of the i^erents of the house of Stuar^u llie war between 
Great Britain and Spam, which began in t,^e year 1 739, and afterward in- 
volved all Europe, revived, in some degree, a martial spirit in the British 
army and navy. But the body of the people of England, as appeared on the 
irruption of the Highlai^ers, in 1743, had relinquished all confidence in 
themselves. Being accustom^ to pay for protection, though jealous of their 
very protectors, thqg trembled before a small body of desperate mountaineers. 

Many motions were made in parliament, that the militia might be put on 
a respectable footing, for the general security of the kingdom. But the 
jealousy of government long prevented any effectual st^ being taken fur 
that purpose ; while the peace that foUowea the treaty oi .^z-la-Chapelle, 
by relaxing still farther the manners of the hation, had mad#^he people yet 
less wivlike. And as the small standing army, widely dispersed over the 
e^dsive dominions of the empire, was evidently insufficient for its protec- 
tion, the unarmed and undisciplined inhabitants of Great Britain were justly 
filled with terror and apprehension at the prospect of a French invasion. 

In this extremity a militia-bill, on the same principles with the law now 
in was framed by the honourable Charles Townshend, and passed the 
Housed Commons, but waa rdected by the House of Peers. Thus de- 
prived of the only constitutional means of defence, by a government that 
owes its existence to the suflVage of the people, and a family which reigns 
but by their voice, England submitted to tne mdignity of calling in foreign 
mercenaries, for her defence against an enemy who had often trembled at the 
shaking of her spear, and wbo was now more inferior than in any former 
period, in every naval and military resource. 

That indigmty was keenly felt by all orders of men in the state, and the 
national desponoency, and the orderly behaviour of the foreign troops, only 
could have prevented a popular insurrection. The principal servants of the 
crown, on whom the public indignation chiefly fell, were severely blamed for 
exposing the kingdom to su^ an indelible disgrace. The ministry, indeed, 
never been properly settled since the death of Mr. Pelham, in 1734. 
That minister, though sufficiently disposed to ratify his sovereign in his 
passion for German idliances and continental politics, was believed to be at 
^ttoni a sincere filend to his country, and to the liberties of the people. 
His brother the duke of ^j^ewcastle, who succeeded him as first commissioner 
of the treasury, and dfco was no less conmliant to the court, possessed nei- 
t^r his virtues nor his talents ; and Mr. Fox, who had lately oeen appoiot- 
^ secretary of state, and was considered as ^e ostensible minister, though 
a man of abilities, was supposed to be void of principle. He was besiuM 
unpopular, as he had made the motion in the House of Commons for 
bringing over, the Hanoverians and Hessians, instrad of adopting any vigor* 
ou^aaeure internal defence, , . ^ ^ 

The British ministiy, however, were blamed for events which it was not 
tltq^ether in their power to govern, distracted as they were by the national 
P|nic. And in order to increase that panic, as well as to concern their 
^Pon Minorca, the Frendi had inarched down larire bodies of troops to th^ 
naritime provinces, contiguous to the coast of England. Nor were tlleir 
preparations less formidable. Beside a great number bf frigates and 
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flat-bottomed boats, which might be employed as transports, they had near 
forty ships of the line at Brest and other TOrte on the ocean. It was 
therefore Judged phident to keep a superior English fleet in the Channel ; 
and as it was conjectured the French could not Irave above six or eight sail 
of ,the fine at Toulon, on English squadron of only ten sail of the line, two 
ships of forty-eight guns, and three frigates, was sent into the Mediter- 
ranean. • 

The^mmand of this squadron was given to admiral ^ng, son of the 
celebra||d naval oflicer of that name, who destro ed the Spanish fleet off 
MessinC in 1718. When Byng arrived at Gibraltar, where his squadron 
was Augmented by an additional ship of the line, he learned that the French 
had alre^y landed fifteen thousand men in the island of Minorca, and were 
besieging the CMtle of St Philip, which commands the town and port of 
Mahon. Having oiaJMKird a reinforcement for the gamson of that fortress, 
he immediately sailM for the place of his destination, after receiving a 
detachment from the garrison or Gibraltar. He was joined on his way by 
the PhGsnix frigate, commanded bv captain Harvey ; who confirmed his 
former intelligence, and informed him particularly of the strength of the 
enemy's fleet. It consisted of twelve sail of the line and five frigates, under 
the marquis de la Gralissoniere. ^ 

On the approach of the Enj^lish admiral to the harbour of Mahon, he had 
the satisfaction to see the British colours still flying on the castle of St. 
Philip. But, notwithstanding that animating circumstance, his attempts 
for its relief were feeble and ineffectual. In a word, Mr. Byng seems to 
have been uttqji^ discouraged, the moment he learned the strength of 
the French fleet, though little superior to his own, and to have given up 
Minorca for lost as soon as he heard it was invaded. This fully appears, 
both from his subsequent conduct, and from his letter to the secretary of the 
admiralty, before he arrived at Mahon. In that letter, (which forma a kind 
of preluae to the account of his miscarriage) after lamenting that he did not 
reach Minorca before the landing of the French, he expressed himself tlq^s ; 
— 1 am firmly of opinion, that throwing men. into the Castle will oj|y en- 
able it to hold out a little longer, and add to the numbers that must fall 
** into the enemy's bands ; for the garfison, in time, will be obliged to sur- 
render, unless a suflicient number of men could be landed to raise the 
siege. J am determined, however, to sail up to Minorca with the squadron, 
where J shall be a better ju^^ of the situation of affairs, and will give 
general Blakeney all the assistance he shall require. But 1 am afraid all 
^'communication will be cut off between us ; for if the enemy have erected 
^ batteries on the two shores near the entrance of the hOrhour, (w advwt- 
" age scarce to be supposed they have neglected) it will render it impossible 
fldr Our boats to have a passage to the ^y-port of the garriBon.(l)" 
Admird Byng's behaviour WS|8 conformable^ those desponduig ideas. 
When the French admiral .advalteed, to prevent him from throwing troops 
into the citadel of Mahon, he disposed his fleet In order of battle ; but kept 
at such a flistance, under pretence of preserving the line unbroken, that nts 
division did very little damage to the enemy, and his own noble ship of 
ninety guns was never properly in the eng^ement. The division under 
tear-admiral West, Ibowever, Uie second in commis^ drove three of the 
French riiips out oif the line : and, if supported, wouHT have gained a com- 
plete victoiy. As an apology for not beuring down upon the enemy, B^p# 
18 said to nave told his captain, that he would avoia the error of admiral 
Matthews, who incurred the censure of a court-martial by his wrong-headed 
temerity, in rashly violating the laws of naval discipline ! 

Jlie omiaequeiiees of this indecisive action were Mch as h^ been foreseen 
b^those i^uainted with the sentiments oMhe English admiral. Byng, 
tmMigh^|r<sme measure victorious, as the French admiral bore away to 


repair down/t^^ with squadron. J. B.' 
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Rupport which had been broken by Mr. AVeit, and r1- 

thou^ the Eiiigliah fleet had lost only al>out forty men/immediately retired 
to Gibraltar^ aa if he had sustained a defeat. Tiie reasons assiffned for tlint 
retreat^ in- which a council of war concurred, were his inferiority to the 
enemy in number of men and guns ; his apprehensions for the safety of Gib- 
rdtar, and the impossibility of relieving Minorca ; though it appeared, on 
the fullest evidence, that no attempt to afford such relief was^mad^e, and that 
the landing of troops, at the sally-port of the castle, was very practicuble.(l) 

The French fleet, on the retreat of admiral Byng, returned to its station 
off the harbour of Mahon. And the fi^rrison of fort St. Pliilip, b^ng thus 
deprived of all hope of relief, pneraf Blaken^, the ^vernor, surrendered 
the place, and with it the island of Minorca, after a siege of nine weeks. — 
The defence was not so vigorous as might have been expected, cousideriim 
the strength of the works, the advanta^^us situation of the castle or citadel, 
and the rocky soil, which renders it mmost impracticable to open trenches. 
But the garnson was too small by one third, not exceeding three thousand 
men: the besiegers were numerous, amounting to near twenty thousand, 
and repeatedly reinforced with fresh regiments, after the retreat of tlie 
English fleet. Their train of artillery was awfully formidable, consisting of 
near one hundred pieces of battering cannon, beside mortars and howitzers. 
The duke de ^chmieu pushed his approaches with ardour, and even led on 
his troops in person to several desperate assaults. Therefore, although only 
two of the outworks were taken when the c^itulation was signed, and but 
one hundred of the garrison slain, while the French had lost about five thou- 
sand of their best troops, the conduct of Blakeney, when contrasted with 
that of Byng, appeared to such advantage, that he became extremely popu- 
lar On his arrival in England, notwithstanding his want of success, and was 
raised by his sovereign to the peerage. 

The fortune of admiral Byng was verv different. The public cry was loud 
against him ; and he was odious to the m'iuistry, on whom he had endeavour- 
ed to throw the blame of his miscarriage. He was superseded by sir Edward 
Hawke in the command of the fleet in the Mediterranean, and brought home 


under arrest to be tried for hi life. « , i j 

The news of the taking of Minorca transported the French poDiilace, and 
even the court, with the most extravagant joy and exultation. Notlung was 
to be seen, in France, but triumphs and ])n)ces8ion8; nor any tiling heard 
but anthems, congratulations, and hyperbolical compliments to the victor. 
—The people of England were depressed in an equal dej^ee, when informed 
of the loss of that important place. But instead ot ascribing it to the num- 
ber and valour of the French soldiers and sailors, or to the skill of their 
commanders, the great body of the English nation 

cowardice of Admiral Byng, and the improvidence ol *V'"***^: 

Petitions accordingly poured in from all quarters, demanchng justice, an 
an inquiry into tlie conduct of administration relative to , 

M^wtoe a general hope prevailed, ^that misfortune ^ 
every scene of artion. An*d v^ sanguine expectations 
success in North America, where the war had on^nntc , issued for 

essential interests were supposed to be at stake. which were soon 

raisins', in the Englisk colonies, four battalions of regn , , j 

oompftted, and dtsclplined by experienced "ent J^ved*t« 

menta were sent from the mother-country. And go America, on 

take upon itself the whole weight Md conduct of l,oudon 

account of the divisions in there and geiie- 

wae appointed commander-in-chlef of all the Bntisli foica there, ana gei c 

ral Abercrombie succeeded Shirley, as second in ro mm aid. 

The plan of operations for the campaign was P a, 

flatteriilg. It Z, pwposed to reduce KS, ?o 

•Iready observed, at the junction of the lakes Ontario and line, utoruer 
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cut off the communication between Canada and Loui^ana^ and prevent the 
French from suppoiting their new poets u^n the Ohio ; to besiege Fort du • 
Quesne, the principal of those posts ; to tako Tioonderoga and Crown Point, 
that the frontier of New York might be delivered from the danger of inva- 
sion, and Great Britain acquire the command of Lake Champlain, over 
whi^ forces might be transported in case of any attempt upon Quebec. Al« 
bany was agreed upon as the place of rendezvous. 

At ^at station general Abercrombie arrived on the fifth day of June, and 
assumed the command of the forces there assembled. They consist^ of 
about foiir thousand regulars, including the American battelions ; four inde- 
pendent companies belonging to the colony of New York; a regiment of 
militia from New Jersey ; a mrmidable body of men raised by the New Eng- 
land provinces^ and four companies levied in North Carolina. 

The English colonies toward the .south, but especially AQrginia and Mary- 
land, had suffered so severely from che ravages of the French and Indians, 
to which they were still exposed, that it was with the utmost difilculty they 
could defend themselves. The inhabitants of Pensylvania, of whom Quakers 
form the most considerable body, though expose to similar barbarities, 
could hardly be prevailed upon to make any provision for their own securi- 
ty ; but, inrtead of sending troops to the general rendezvous, when smote on 
one side of the head, they presented the other to the savage assailant. And 
the number of negro slaves, in South Carolina, above the due proportion of 
white inhabitants, was so great, that the assembly judged it inconsistent 
with the safety of the province to spare any part of their domestic force for 
distant enterprises. 

The army assembled at Albany, however, though perhaps too small to have 
completed the whole extensive plan of operations, was of sufficient strength 
to have performed very essenti^ service, if it had entered immediately upon 
action. But as generm Abercrombie delayed the execution of every part of 
that nlan until the arrival of Lord Loudon (which proved too late in the sea- 
son for any thing of consequence to be afterward effected, or at least under- 
taken with a reasonable probability of success,) another campaign was lost 
to Great Britain, through neglect and procrastination ; while time was afford- 
ed the French, not only to take precautions at their leisure against any 
future attempt on their back settlements, but to proceed unmolested in their 
ambitious scheme of encroaching on the British colonies, and reducing all 
our fortifications in the neighbourhood of the Lakes. The marquis de 
Montcalm, who had succeeded Dieskau in the command of the forces in 
Canada, and who possessed a hold military genius, accordingly invested Os- 
wego, and reduced it in n few days. The garrison, to the number of six- 
teen hundred men, were made prisoners of war ; and, beside seven armed 
vessels and two hundred batteaus, one hundred and twenty-one pieces of 
cannon, fourteen mortars, with a great quantity of ammunition and provi- 
sions, dso fell into the hands of the enemy.(l) 

So unfortunate for Great Britain was the issue of the second campaira in 
North America ! Nor did our afiairs wear a more favourable aspect m the 
East Indies. Admiral Watson, who commanded the British fleet in those 
latitudes, had indeed, in tile beginning of the year, reduced Gheria ; the 
principal fortress of Tulagee Angria, a piratical prince, whose ancestors had 
established themselves near Bombay, on the coast of Malabar, and who bad 
there become rich and powerful by pillaging European vessels. And the 
English factories at Madras and Fort 8t. Davm, where hostilities could never 
be said to have ceased, ime able to maintain their ground against the 
Ffench and their Indian ^Bies. But destruction came from an unexpected 
quarter, and fell upon a place that was thought to be in the most perfect 
security. 

The vast commerce of England to the East Indies, since the middle of 
the prdiimt century, and her immense territorial acquisitiona in Benga|^ 
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where this blow wee strudc, provoke me to attempt a deemption of that rich 
. ortuotry, whoee memorable revolutions I shall have occasion to relate. 

Bengal, the moat easterly province of Indostan, lies between the twen- 
tieth Mid twenty-seventh degrees of north latitude, and extends fym east 
to west almost seven hundred miles. As E^pt owes its fertility to the 
Nile Bengal is indebted for its opulence to the Ganj^ This m^ifioent 
hodv of water, after having received, in a course of six hundred miles, from 
its uTuption through th^ mountains on the frontier of India, to the twenty- 
fifth degree of l^tude, seven large rivers, and many inferiw tiibut^ 
Streams enters the province of Bengal near the mount^of Tacn^y, 
whMO foot It washes, and whence it runs in a south-east dir^on to the s^ 
An IrandMd miles below Tacria^lly, the Ganges stretches towards the 
south an am, which is caUed the nver Cossimbuzar, and fifty mUes Iowm, 
another am, died the Jelingeer ; which, after flowing about forty miles to 
the south-west, unites with the Cossimbuzar at a town namtd Nuddeah. 
The river formed by the junction of the Cossimbuzar and Jelingeer is wme- 
times the Little Oanqet, but more commonly the nver Hughley , 

which, after flowing one hundred and twenty miles in a southern direction, 

“xhe^^lmripi* stoemTf the Grages, which, for the mke 

ti^^of small rivers. There its flood is joined W &t of the Barampur^, 

accomuanies the «»urse of t**® to form the northern 

beyonS Tac^, ^^S^of th^tt anoth^^ r^ge of 

boundary of Bengal on tue we^rn wuo westward, which 

mountains strikes from the south, . jiggfj,^,ni5allasore. To the 
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whirlpools render channels, through which both 

laud, the country is intersected by the ocean ; and the 

rivers disembogue ^themselves, by many thickets, and occupied 


habited; and so desirable, that it has Dee Wnirhley rivers to the west. 
The triangle formed by the south, as well 

by the Great Ganges to tje east, wd by the e Mloyol as 


the Lower Ejwt, and no where ® • which being interspersed 

turn of the richest mould, lyiiy on a g,g^^ed. Such parts of that 

with shells, indicates the land ^ its branches, are ferti- 


e Great Ganges to U>o east, by “® this Delta, is as level as 
large tract, on each hand, to th© is » stra- 

fower Egypt, and no where * ®3d : which being interspersed 


Bbng.1 w enabled to eubeist by lew Ubwur then tne peuy 
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oountiY on the face of the earth. Rice, .which forms the basis of their food, 
is proaiiced in such plenty, that two pounds are often sold for a farthing. 
Many other grains, and a vut variety of fruits and culinary vegetables, us 
well as |he spices that enteif^to their diet, are raised with equal ease, and 
in the greatest abundance. Salt is found in the islands near the sea, and the 
sugar-cane thrives every where. Fish swarm in all the streams and ponds ; 
and the cattle, though small, are incredibly numerous. Hence, in spite of 
despotism, the province is extremely ^pulous: and the labours of amculture 
being few and light, many hands are leh for the fine fabrics of the loom, the 
prinapal branch of oriental industry. More pieces of cotton and silk are 
accormngly manufactured in Ben^, notwithstandii^ the indolence and 
effeminacy of the inhabitants, who are utterly destitute of all vigour of 
inind,(l) than in any other country of Indostan of three times the same ex- 
tent ; and as these manufactures are chiefly intended for exportation, and 
sdld cheaper than any where else, the trade of Bengal has ever excited the 
avidity or the Europeans, since navigation opened them a passage thither by 
the Cape of CkuKl Hope. 

As early as the year 1640, the agents of the English East India company 
obtained leave to build a factory at Hughl^ ; a town situated on the river of 
the same name, about one hundred miles from the sea, and then the prin- 
cipal port in the province of Bengal. But the ofiicers of the Mogul govern- 
ment superintended the progress of the buildings, and objected to every 
thing which resembled, or might be converted into a station of defence; the 
court of Delhi, at that time, disdaining to allow, in any part of its dominions, 
the appearance of any sovereignty but its own, or the erection of a single 
bastion by any European power.(2) Nor does this contradict what has 
been formerly said of the first European settlements on the sea-coast of 
Indostan ; the territory on which they stood, and many of the forts them- 
selves, having cither been purchased, or wrested from princes who had not 
Submitted to the Great Mogul. 

The same jealous policy that prohibited the English from erecting fortifi- 
'‘"^tions, also forbad the introduction of military force. An ensign and thirty 
inen, to do honour to the principal agents, were all the troops the East India 
company was permitted to keep at Hughley. In this-naked condition, and 
in consequence of it, exposed to frequent fines and exactions, the factory con- 
tinued, until the year 1686 ; when, as a remedy against such arbitrary im- 
positions, an attempt was made b^ the company to ^ablish a defensible post 
by force of arms. The enterprise ultimately failed : yet were the English 
a^nts permitted to settle a factory at Soota-nutty, on the same river, about 
ten miles lower than Hughley, in 1689 ; and the year following, they received 
a phirmaund or patent from Aurengzebe, allowing them to trade free of 
customs, on condition of paying annually a stipulated sum. 

These indulgences were granted to the En^ish from an apprehension of 
their utterly abandoning the trade of Bengal, us they had removed to Madras 
after the miscarriage of their armament. And other causes contributed to 
root them more fir^y in that province. In 1696, the rajah's on the western 
side of the river HughleyttoOK up arms ; and the principal part of the na- 
bob's forces being then with the court at Dacca, the rebels, n^ed by the 
rajah of Burdawan. made great progress, before a body of tro<ms sufficient 
to oppose them could be assemble. They took Hughley, plunaered Muxa- 
dabad, and thence proceeded to Rajahmahal. 

On the rise of this rebellion, all the European factories in the province of 
augmented thei|^ldiery, and declared for the nabob ; earnestly re- 
questing, at the some &iie, lus permission to put their several settlements 
in a postuK of defence against tlie common enemy. The nabob, in general 
terms, desired them to provide for their safety. An apolc^ fat so doing 
yrtiM i|hat they had all along sought. Happy, therefore, in omng furnished 

(1) Tbit languor may be ascribed partly to the climate, and partly to the vegetable diet 

whose religion precludes them the use of animal food. 

(2) Orme, ubi sup, 
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witH ah oriier ab i^nfoimable to their views^ the Dutch raised woJk, vitli 
round their factory^ about a mile to the south of Hu^^hley. Tlie 
French fertided with no less diUgence^ and ngfore skill, their settlement at 
Chandemagore^ two miles lower on the river; and the English, ias their 
bulwark, erected Fort William at Calcutta, a small town where they had 
buUt their principal magazines, contiguous to Soota-nutty.( ll Such was the 
origin of the three European fortifications in the province of Bengal. 

From the time that the English established themselves at Culcufta, which 
they were soon after permitted to purchase, together with its territory, fr<ini 
the Zemindar or Indian proprietor, the trade of the company continued to 
flourish, in spite of many discouragements from home : and the town in- 
creased wonderfully in population, notwithstanding the jealousy of the 
nabob. The company's agents had even the address to obtain from the Great 
Mogul, in 1717, tlie privuege of passports or dustucks, which, being recog- 
nized throughout the province of Bengal, their goods were thenceforUi 
exempted from customs, and no longer liable to be stopped by the officers of 
the revenue. 

This was a singular indulgence, and contributed greatly to facilitate and 
augment the trade of the English East India company ; more especially as 
none of the other European companies were entitled to the same indulgence, 
nor any of the natives, except iwo or three principal merchants, who pur- 
chased it from the nabob at an exorbitant price. (2) But thc^ envy and 
jealousy, occasioned W those advantages, excited against the English the 
hatred both of the European and country powers ; and that jealous liate 
in the latter, brought on tne fatal catastropne, which makes this digression 


iicucQsciry* ^ 

On the death of the nabob, or more properly Subah Allaverdy, who had 
governed with great ability, for many years, the provinces of Bciigal, Bahar , 
and Orixa, the suprelne authority devolved, according to his destination, 
upon his grandson Surajah Dowlah, a weak and tyrannical prince. E(|ually 
timid, suspicious, and cruel, the new viceroy determined to take vengeance, 
on all whom he feared, and to owe his security to the inability of ^y power 
within his jurisdictioQ to hurt him. The English had particularly awwed 
his apprehensions by the taking of Gheria, a fiirtress deemed impregnable in 
Indostan, by their increasing strength in the Carnatic, and by the growth of 
their settlement at Calcutta. ^ e a • t% 

Other circumstances conspired to point the resentment of Surajan uow- 
lah immediately against the English factory in Bengal. He was infoiroM, 


company had abused their privilege of dwtucks, by making them subser- 
vient not only to the importation of European, and the exportation of India 
goods, but to the importation of commodities from other parts of Indostan, 
and even of the wun^rovince, to the gi'cat diminution of thepuWic revenue, 
and in direot contradiction to the purpose fw which t|>«y 
the encouragement of foreign commerce. He therefore 
those paw^ recaUed by ;he court of Delhi, or to 
also to the abuse. And the governor and councU of Calcutta, bv ^ 

fusing ta ddiver up to him a noble refugee, who had taken 
his SaanrMwIthii their presidency, farther confirmed him m hia hostile 

at this refusal, though seemingly occasioned by misapprehM- 
Mon, OieMliob, who had assembled an army of 1^ ^uMUd men, 
intention of attiking a Uow in a distant 
toward Calcutta ; where the English, be wae 
eatimis. He himeelf headedlOB troops ; and advanced with 
that many of them died of flrtigue. Sufficient force, hwever, renm m^fe 
the of his enterprise. Afl« attempting in 

Ihb enemy in the streets avenues, the English inhabitants too g 


(1) Orme's Hist. Indoat. book vi. 
(i) Ibid. 
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Fort William i a pkoe in itaelf no meant strong, and defended only by a 
amall ganison. Conscious of his inablUty to hold ont, Mr. Drake, the 
governor, called, at two ii^ the morning a council of war, to which all except 
the coomon soldiers were admitted ; and after debating long, Whether they 
should immediately escape to the company's diiMin the river, or defer their 
retreat until the following night, the council oroke dp, without coming to 
any pontive dmrmination. But as the first proposal was not carried mto 
execution, the second was generally understood tahave been embraced. 

Meanwhile the besiegers vigorously pushed their attacks, and hoped every 
moment to carry the fort by storm. Filled with terror,, and utterly unac- 
quainted with military service, many of the company's servants, aim even 
some members of the coundl, went off to the ships. A party lif miUtis, it 
was observed, that had conducted the women on board the preceding night, 
did not return to the garrison. They who remained in it looked at one an- 
ther with wild afinght. The governor, who had hitherto discovered no want 
of courage, now pai^-struck at the thought of falliim into the hands of 
Surajah Dowlah, who had threatened to put him to &ath, hurried into a 
boat that lay at the wharf, without apprimng the garrison of his intention. 
The militaxy commanding officer, and sevem other persons of distinction, 
pusillanimously followed his example, and iMicompanied him to one of the 
ah^ ; . 

The astoni^ment'of the garrison at this desertion could only be equalled 
by their indignation. Nothing was heard for a time but execrations against 
the fugitives. At length, however, the tumuhubus concourse procee&d to 
delibention : and Mr. Pearkes, the eldest member of the council left in the 
fort, having resigned his light of seniority to Mr. Holwell, that gentleman 
was unanimously invested with the chief command.. 'The number of militia 
and soldiery now remaining, amounted only to one hundred and ninety men. 
The. new commander, therefore, having seen some bo^s return to the wharf, 
locked the gate leading to the river, in order to prev&t future desertions. 

JThe same promptitude and spirit distinguish^ Mr. Holwell's whole con- 
duct, ^ But all his gaUant effarta were found insufficient to preserve the ftrt. 
8 qqM||R^ of their weakness, and conscious of their danger, the garri- 
sonj&ew out signals for the ahips or boats to repair to the wharf. That 
rstfwial hope of escape, however, failed them. One rinp having struck on 
a sand-banK, not a angle vessel of any kind offered afterward to yirid them 
a retreat. As a last resource, Mr. Holwell threw a letter from the ram- 
purts, intimating a desire to capitulate ; many of the garrison having been 
killed since the departure of the governor, ana more of the survivors thrown 
into a state of despondency. Encouraged by this indication of wetness, 
the besiegers made a desperate but inraectual assault ; after which one of 
the nabob's officers appeared with a flag of truce. It was answerod by an- 
other from the fort. A parley ensued ; hut before any aitides of capitular 
tion could be settled, the troops of Surajah Dowlah forced open one of the 
gates, and made tbemselves masters of the place, though without putting 
any of the garrison to the sword.(l) 

4bout ^an hour dfter t^e taking of Fort Wffliinn, the nabob entered it, 
aOcbmpanied by his genend Meer Jaffier, and most of the great officers of 
his anny. Havii^ given directions for secrtiring the compan/t tpeaSure, 
he seated himself, with all the state of an Asiatic conqueror, in the wriodpal 
mrtment of the factory, and ordered Mr. Holwell to be brought bsiave hnn. 
On the first appeaxance of that gentleman, Surajah Dowlah emeased vio- 
IsDt resentment at the mesumption of 'the English, in daring to re^ his 
poihr, and chagriq^t tffb smi^esi of the sum fou^ in the treasury* Soft- 
iened,1»wever, in the courao of three conferences, he dismissed the Enq^hsh 
chief, as he thought proper to call him, with rcmealed aesuranses^ en the 
#ord of a soldier, that he should suffer no harm. ' ^ 

Ncitwbdli|tandiiig these aasarances, Mr. Holwell and his unfortunate com- 
panions (whom he found, en Us retun, surrounded by a strong giimd)wdU 


(1) Oriuei ubf tup. 
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forced into the common dung^n of the fort> usually called The Black Hole^ 
about eight 6’dock in the evening ; and in that dungeon, only eighteen feet 
square^ 'were tiidy comdemned to pass the night in one of thehottest climates 
^ the earth, and in the hottest season of that dimate. They could receive 
BO air hut through two small grated windows, almost totally biockid up by 
a neigHbouring miHding, #hich deprived them of the common benefit even I’f 
the siiltry atmosphere. Their distress was inexpressible, in« consequence of 
the heat, land the pressure of their bodies, as soon as the door was &hut. 
They attmpted to tone it open, but without effect Rage succeeded disan- 
pointment keenest invectives were uttered, in order to provoke the 
auard to put an end to their wretched lives^ by firing into the dung^n ; and 
whilst some. In the agonies and torment of despair, were blaspheming their 
Creator with frantic execrations, others were imploring relief frorai heaven in 
wild and incoherent myers. ' « , . , , , 

Mr. Holwell, who naa‘ taken his station at one of the windows, cxlioi^d 
his fellow-tuf^rs to composure, as the only means of surviving till morning. 
In ietnean time he" addressed himself to an old Jemetdar, an oflhser of the 
euaid who seemed to have some marks of Hhmanity in his countenance, 
uromising him a thousand rupees, if he would separate them into different 
apartments. He retired to procure an order for that purpose ; but returned 
in a few minutes, with "a sorrowful face, and said it was impossible . ^sap- 
prehendmg his meaning, Mr. HolweU proffered him q larger sum. Hfe re- 
tired a seoond time, and again returned with the same woe-forebodmg look ; 
whUe the firisonbrs rent the air with the cries to the guard, to open the dun- 
ceon, and drank tWr own sweat to reHeve their thirst. 

« Unhappy men r— said the Jemetdar,— '"submit to neressity. The 
Subah is a^^P' j ^id what slave dares disturb his repose ? ( 1 ) A stronger 
picture of despotism was never drawn, nor a deeper scene of human misery 

^^AlVfi^timents of friendship, compassion, or respect, were henreforth ex- 
tinguished in the brei^ of the devoted prisonere. No one wouldjjvo way 
for the relief of another ; but every one employed 

tain a place near the windows, or to maintam that station. 1 he fefjUgs^K, 

never more to rise, and were trampled upon by their stronger cpmM^^ 

The havock of death and the struggle for air continued until merni|| ^ 

peared ; when, the door being opened, of one hundred d 

thrust into the Black Hole, twenty-three only were brought 

Mr. HolweU, and other two of the survivors, were wndemned to f urt^ 

sufferings. ’They were sent prisoners to Muxadabad, the 

Vince, in hopes of extorting from them, by cruel 

factory's hiddmi treasures. Calcutta was 

by a prison of three thouswid mon.(«) The affairs of the English Ji^ast 

India company seemed finally ruined in Bengph 1 .ija 

The aoiimulated misfortunes of Great Britain did 
courage the king of Frussia, her brave ally, from takms ' ff® ncnnirA that 
in to defeat the designs of his numerous 
S he h.d long 

whieh wee now become in some degree nccesarfy for hie . P "Rritwi- 
.. welL2r&7n2nimtofnlfil hi^^litical 

nic Mi^eetiy. Nor did George II. fail to net ^ff’5'iut4on, 

dered&d^ral minieter to deUver a ^^■^^Sidcd 

SrSBSVSS; 


I) HohMl’t MorMilw. Orm*, book »ii. 
(8) H. ihlil. 
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merely for like lec^ty iff his own dominion^ end the preservation of the 
tranquillity the emoire. ^legl^ected hr its hcM^lV 

- The hehwrionr of m Prussian MaMy wae sull more sftiitdy. Having 
ordered his minister at the court, of ViemiB to demand a cloer m^licaUon, 
and propSr assurances oonoerning the hdltila prep^ratiqna hsteew li&fcii^ ;Qik 
the frowM of Silesia^ and reeaiving only evasive aniswers^ he resolve to 
anticipate the designs of his enemies^ by carrying the' war into their, domi^ 
nionsj instead, of coolly waiting its.'' approach in his. own. Andiie caUed 
Heaven and earth to witness, tbit the empresa-qiiesh alone would be chaige- 
able with all the Inhocent blood that might be s^tt, ^d the dismal conse- 
quences that must itttend thp prosecution of hostUitlji^ by refusiojg the de- 
claration which he had required ; namelv ^ Uiat she had no inbmtmn to at- 
** tack him either this year or the next*’' He had constituted Imr, he said, 
aibitress of peace or war ; and her military preparatiohs Bhd myst^ous re- 
plies left him no room to doubt which alM native she had chosen, though 
she declined a liberal and opM decision of the momentbur question. 

In order to inyade Bohemia with Success, it is not only convenient, but 
almobt necessary, %o tidce possession of Saxony. The king of Prussia, who 
hadiprojeeted the ihVasion of that kingdom, and who hoped to be able to 
redpoe it to dbediqnoe bffora the empres^ueen could assemble herUroops, 
or any of ^be other oonxederates be in a condition to attadt him, therefore 
resolved ito occupy his electorate j a measure ia-4rkich he thoujit hunsdf 
justified, as he knew that the elector had concurred in all tM^dmes formed 
by the Qpurtsidf Viehne aw Peteiabur^ 'fbr the ruin of tke lieflse' of Bran* 
denburg, and wakM only for fin qpporlbpiity'ka co-operate 8180*10 tbw exe* 
cution of them^ He becordingly entered Saxony with a giW army^ consist- 
ing of seventy battalions and eighty squadrons, divided into three bodies, 
wmch pursuea different routes, and assembled, py concert, id the nmghbour- 
hood or Dresden. V*' 

Unable to resist powerful a lbrce, Auipstus abandoned his capital, 
which was immediately occupied 1^ the Pnissiahs, and Joined his little army 
of f^urtew thousand men, encamped at Pinia. 'fhat camp, which was dOem** 
■ed had not chosen merely on account or its strength^ but 

aMSecaSse he thou^t its position secnt^ him a communication with Bo- 
hena&^hence on^y he could expect succour, and whither he might retire in 
case oT necessity. Relying on these advantages, on the attachment of his 
Bulnect^ and his intimate connexions with - the 4aourt of Vienna, he scom- 
fu% rejected the reasonable requisition of the king of Prussi^ That, as a 
prom ox the sincerity of his suspicious professions of neutrality, he ^ould 
withdraw his army from the strong poit which it occupied and order the 
troops to return to their former quarters, in different parts of the electorate. 

This jrefubal induced the king of Prussia to ghange lds»pkus4>f operations. 
As he had no magazines in Bwemia^'he did M tmnk it ealb to penetrate 
into that kingdom, and leave the Saxons masters of the Elbe bemud him. 
He therefore resolved to surround their camp; and, as he could not hopeto 
force it, to oblige to surrender, W cutting off their su^^es, heforwhe 
prooeedfid, fSsrthpr. With ibis' view, he encamped at Gross 1Zedlits,in^ the 
neighbburhddd 'Pima, and soon r^uced the mxon army to the greatest 
distreal. 'Meapwhlle ^^e sent two laxge detachments, oan^wnderaarcsohal 
Keith, thqj^other und^Maareschal dohwerin, to the irontleinof Bohessk^ia 
order 4o kei^the Ahstriansin awe, and deprive them of the power of malting 
any^vigoroivi effSort fbr the .relief' of the Saxons, by obliging than to divide 
their mroes. . Keith took post at Jomsdoxff, and'iwwpHif a(t.^A«joct, 

slte >Kon%sflgat|^2 \ 

a great finoof eondnct. ;Had tfankingof 
Prunln iilMlwd into Bohemia With the main body .of his axihy, the moment 
he found ffke-king pf Poland rtjoet his peopositioiis of nenteidiiy, leaving 
twenty thbaMuid men to block up the puon camp at Pirna, he.io4d>^ have 
made himsw master^nf the whole ldngdodi,%efoxe the Austrians epolddkwo* 

^ ' t ' ' 

fl) PriOtsd JfMiWM/.'’ 
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lieen in a ^nditioli to oppoRe him. Olmuts hiuI d........ 

hiive fallen into hia han^both beina yet iinprovided 
whereii8„by the-pJan that he puraued^^empLa-q^SLilKlsu^to^ 
semble^wo considerable armies in Bt^emia. and *n n,.# 
in a state of defeneoe The amairestS 

Piccolom^^ to^ post at Konigsgratz, in order to oppose Schwem^"t^ 

"* Kolin.,n* waadSed to 

Zm to .SMr thlt 5^? prep.™tio„a 

SS «!?51E3k 

OTiawg Pr^nA, jiaviDg left a tody of troopa to continurthe blockadHf 
PiTM, jomto Ae diviaion of his my under Keith, and resolved to cive bat- 
* A Brown. Such an opportunity he soon found. 

The Au^mim paving passed the Egra^ and encamped at LowositZy liis 
thought It neceswry to pass the mountains of Bnsropal 
and Kl^hen ; to- put the defiles behind him, and occupy the^venues lead- 
to the plainLefore mawschal Brown's camp, that he might without dif- 
ncultv att^^ him, if he ahould judge it convenient. He accordingly left 
nrinltzji t<^hic^he had ^vanced from Jotnsdorff, and arrived at Wilmina 
about ei^t ,ocloi% in the evening.. Fearing the enemy might decamp in 
the night, and occhpy the mpuntains of Rddostitz and Lobosch ; and, by that 
moyemen|, not otIv render it impossible for him to attack them, but even 
oblige him to ftdl back to Ausig, he resumed his march, and occupied the 
mountmnsj of which he was apprehensive the Austrians would take pos- 
session. 


By break of day the Prussian army, consisting of sixty-five squadrons, and 
twenty-six battalions, with one hundred and two pieces of cannon, was form- 
ed in order of battle ; the infantry in two lines, and tlie cavalry in three, 
t^ind. The right wing of the infantry was posted in the viDagi^of Rado- 
the foot of the uillpf the same name. Before that hill rnS^n^lier, 
callM the Homolkaberg ; which although much lower than the former^s yet 
BO high as to command all the plain below, as far as the village of Sulo- 
witz. To this hill the king of Prussia afterwards extended his right wing, 
and placed a battery of heavy cannon upon it. His centre occupied the vtu- 
j^y rormed by the Homolkaberg and the Loboschberg ; and on the latter bis 
left wing was posted. 

^ The Lobi^Iiberg is a remarkably^hig£ and steep mountain, and extends 
into the plain almost to Lowositz. That side. of it is covered with vineyards, 
which are separated by stone walls. 'In these mareschal Brown had posted 
a large body of Croats, who were sustain^ by several battalions of Hunga- 
nan infantry. Parallel to those mouniaini^ at some hundred yards dis- 
tanee from the foot of them, runs a marshy rivulet ; trhich in many places 
apreads itsdf in the plain, and forms a kind of lake. Between this nvulet 
and the IuJIb^ on which the Prussian army wae formed, strikes a very deep 
or newer, hcBowed land floods, from fiulowitz to Lowositz. The 
only passes over that ravin and rivulet are at these two. villages, and by a 
^^arnow stone hri^^ between them. The ground belund the nvidet rises a 
"ttle, eepocially. toward Siilowits; and on this rising ground the Austrian 
onny, oesuikti^'; of seventy-two squadrons and fifty -two battalions, with 




0) Siti. of ilkg iate War in Otnnan^, by nisjoi^generaJ LIqy4% wto^rv^severBl 
ffwp^OsIn the Aiutfian'arniy, sadjsftsrwHrd in that of priacs Fcrdjpaafi. . Hjsf ©M" 
, quest of two pJaces.” aiids intelliKeut author, “would have enablad Ins 
it Uiqj^st-y to t^in tbe next campaign iii Moravia, at Ivayt. and perliaps on tlie 

jpauabe, with tua siege or biockade of Vienna ( whence he niisbi. without any rikk, 
bare seat weonsiilerable corps to the frontiers of Hnugary. aiifftiM army destined lu 
«• ftp*™. Ssxuuy into the empire, between the sources of the Maine and the Upper 
Uauqbe. The first would have hindered the eDipress-queen from receiving any siic- 
«:<|urs from these countries, and the last would have cfl'ectually prwented those princes, 
Who were the king of Prussia’s enemies, from uniting against him. 
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nllkety-eig^ht pieces of cannoO| wee posCed^ It wat formed in Ce^linee : tlie 
infantry m m centre, and cavalry, as usual, on the wki^ ' 4^ lU^e 
before the eoaraieaceinent of tlin action, however, the eaval^ on the x^ht 
wing marched forwarda^and Occupied' the plain, to the lefoof ^e vilhi|^bf 
Lowositd^ That vllla^ maresdial Brown had ordered to bh fortified, and 
had placed some of his best infantry in it, with a great quantity of artillery. 
He had likewise raised a strong battery, and some redoubts on the plain 
before it. By these means he thought he had rendered his right inaccessible, 
as his centre and left, covered by the^mar^y rivulet and Ihe ravin ab^ady 
mentioned, certainly were. He- therefore resolved to wait battle in that 
position. . ’ _ » ' ' 

The' ad^on benn about sev^. in the morning, hetweeii the left wing of 
the Prussians and the troops which mavescbal Brown had posted in the Lo- 
boschberg. But in <^sequence of a thick fog, through which nothing could 
be seen at the distance of an hundred yards, lio con^derable advahti^e was 
gained, on either side, till near opohi when the fog began to clear up. It 
was soon entirely diss^ated : and the bos(;ile armies stood full in view, of 
each other, ^tated with anidous hopes and fears. The kin^ of Prussia, 
having eimmined the Austmn army for some time, judged its rimt to be the 
w'eakest, for mai^ reabons, but chiefly because it was commanded from the 
Loboschberg. He therefore ordered bis second line to enter into the first, 
with the cavalry in the centre, that he might occupy the Homolkaberg'and 
Lobb6Chbqi|^in force. ’This being readily ex^uted, the whole army was. put 
in motion, incliiiing always to the lefvwhenck the projected attack was to 
be made ; and the left wing being reinforced, and pmected by the of a 
numerens and well-served artilloy, marched down tiie Lobo6^beT|^ toward 
Lowosit^ drove .the Croats out of the vineyards into the plain. 

Mareschm Brown believing that the fortune of the day d^ended on his 
being able to keep possession of Low'ositz, threw almost hia.whple right Iring 
into it. The action, therefore, was- herd long and obstinate. At leni^h, 
however, it waa.determified in favour "Sf the Pfuesians. JSeChig his i^ht 
wing forced to give why, the Austrian general 'ordered his -left to advance 
throuj^h the village of Sulowltz, and attack the enemy's r%ht. This it en- 
deqybiired to ej|ectrte, 'but in vain. A small number only of the infantry 
oould<^daB8 the vUhige ; and these; galled by the heavy fire of a powerful ar- 
tillery; being unable tofoftn on the other side, fell back in confunon. Brown 
was now under the necessity of attempting a retreat ; which he conducted 
. in skiuMpir so masterly, i;bat na efibrt was made to annoy him. 

The Amitanans, hotter, thou^ thus compelled to quit the fiel^ were 
not., tofolly' defeated. Mareschal Brown took a new position, a little fur- 
ther *hBck; the strength of s^eb obliged the victorious Fr^erickto re- 
main satisfied with the advantage' lm:|md gained, and to keep his line behind 
Lowositz. But while the enemy continued in that position, his Prussian 
Majesty bad by nq mdank’ effisefed his design. As the victory was incom- 
plete; it was still poMSe for t^e Austi^ian general to attempt the relief of 
the ^ons. He was nOw, much in a condition to undertake it as 

before tl|e action, hit loss be^ incompax^ly inferior to that of the Prussians. 

From this very^embarraAiiig situation tne superior talehm of the kii^ of 
Prussia happily extricated him.* He seift the prince of Be|||^ with a latwe 
body of horse and^foot'to Tisc^Bikovitz, ns if he had' prOmed to turn rae 
enemy’s lsft:#ank, and te hem them in between the Eiwrsmd the 
That mancBuvre had the desire<f effect. Afraid of the oonseqiltmMe naturray 
to be,ezpeelMArona.socJi a motion, maresehal Brown hasteue^to.iepass lhe 
Egra^ and O^]dei^.^old Chmp at Budyn.ll) ^ ^ ^ 

Thus eadodirim liiqflle of Lo^fositz, whid^ begaivns alreft^'ebsOrved, at 
seven e^rieek m the morning, and end^ at three, in the afteniobo. The loss 
on each side nearly equal, amotmtl^ in aU to about six thbusuid killed 
and wounded. Both partiesolaimed the victoiy ; ' but if we judge l^^%&cts, 
the only means of settling such doubtful questioBB, the* Prussuuis have an 


(0 Lloyd, ubi supt 
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ondoubtM idght to the Jionour of the day. The AnstriaiM certainly intended 
to diseww. ^ , wons, and with thrt view advanced to Ldwoeitc. The 
king of IruBm O^o have no other object unmediately in vieir, hut to pre- 
vent their executing this design. He ac^mplidied hie aim by the battle of 
LowositZy and the subseouent movementy which made the Austrian# retire 
behind the Egra. Had the Prussians gained a more complete victory, or the 
kiiig pursued a bolder line of conduct, they would have been enabled to take 
up their winter-fjuarters in Bohemia. ~ ~ 

Having failed in this attempt to relieve the Saxons on the left of the Elbe, 
inareschu Brown resolved to try his fortune on the right. He accordingly 
passed that river, and advanced to Lichtenlm^n. The Saxons also passed 
the Elbe, near the villi^ of Ebenhert, at the root of the mountain of Lilien- 
stein, where they found themselves encompassed by inextricable difficulties. 
The Prussians had taken possession of all the defiles before them ; the bridge 
over the Elbe broken down behind them ; and the Austrian general gave 
them notice that he could not march to their assistance. They had no choice 
left, but to perish or surrender prisoners of war. They embraced the latter 
alternative ; and tiieir Sectoral prince, Ai^stus III. king of Poland, who 
had taken refuge in the castle of Konigstein, was fdreed to abandon his he« 
reditary dominions, and retire into that kingdom. 

llie king of JPrussia having thus completed one part of his military plan, 
commanded his army to quit Bohemia, and took up his winter-quarters in 
Saxony. Now it was that the victor^jf^onarch, in order to justify his 
rigour toward the unhappy Saxoiui, ho levied heavy contributions, 

at the same time that he seized the public revenues, made himself master of 
the archives of Dresden ; and even ordered the secret cabinet, in which the 
papers relative to foreign transactions were kept, to be violently broke open, 
although the queen of Poland placed herself against the door. 

This violence has been generally reprobated, but very unjustly. Though 
perfectly acquainted with the laws of uoliteness, and sufficiently disposed to 
observe them, his Priissian majesty dia not allow them to interfere with the 
rigid maxims and more important laws of policy. He rightly winsidered, 
that the passioBate obstinacy of the queen of Poland, in personally oppoutig 
the command of the conqueror, deprived her of all the respect that was due 
to her sacred person j as a princess of her years and experience could not fell 
to know, that his desire of possessing the papers in question must mcretoe 
in proportion to her zeal to protect them. She drew the insult upon hereelf ; 
ana aomitting her death, which happened soon after, to have been thi^^n- 
sequence of such insult, the king of rrussia was not chargeable with it." Her 


part was submission. i 

In the papers seized, the leatped and enlightened Frederick, whore sensi- 
bility of heart perhaps has not mways equalled his liberality of mind, found 
abundant proott of tSe conspiracy formed against him J»y the courts of Vienna 
and Peterreurgh, and of the sbive which the court of Dresden had t^en ui 
that conspiracy. From.^ose papers, whkh the king of Pni“^ 
his own vindication, it appeared, That although the king-of Poland did not 
choore to iniert at Jim, in his accession to the confederacy, 
prucal mtjmtmeni of assisting one another with 

willing, n^ertfaeleiiK.to corns to an understanding, for the partition of the 
domuSona 0# thehS^ of Brandenburg, by vriiffUe and eonjidenitaldeclara-- 

grand wundl of Mosebw, to (r«ac* tUe king of PrutM, vdhkiu 
dueutnon, ju/tofly iuxaie of hit attaekwg oog that it 

||l»o & ho thatiiiT^ attaehod by any <tf the Met if 

had been concerted between the Jwo Impej^ courts of P**®*”*^ ahonld 

*nna. that tiie Jotter; ikt htttor to eootitho trot reuont 

<lo It UMltr tiftjtreUxt nf keeping herte^ i».« eondaton to fulfil htr engogt- 

. » LrtttrKm the count d. Bruhl. the Ssson Mintater.to count Flemiog. th. Imto- 

!**»n«ter, dirted Dresden, March 8, 1763. . . . -oant de Bruhl. dated 

. If Her the .Sleur frunck, the Kusaian miuifter, to the count oe urum, 

rctcriburib.^t, S>, 1755. 
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« t]ie STth diiy Aupwt, ia the year 1745, tp the SOth day of AmiL in the 
“ feUowing year, received »uch rej^ated and concurrent inteDwence, m inve 
“ jut reaun to believe ttat the french king intended to in vSe G^iat 'Sri- 
« tain or Ireland. And in the latter, thev gave it ad-their opinion-" That 
« no greater of dup of war could be aent into the Mediterranean 

“ than were aotualfy Bent thither under the command of aditiirid Bvnir • nor 
any greater rei^oement than the negiment which was sent, and the de- 
“ tachment, equal to a battalion, which was ordered, from Gibraltar, to the 
relief of Fort St. Phil^, consistently with the state of the navy, and the 
“ various services essential to the safety of hb majesty's dominions, and the 
“ interests of his su^eots." 

Thoi^h thus foiled in their attempt to criminate the ministry, the friends 
of admiral Byng did not vet abandon him to his fate. Another effort was 
made to save him. ^ memoer of the court-martial that had condemned him, 
and who was al^ a member of parliament, made application to the house of 
commons in behalf of liimself and several other members of that iribuhal, 
praying the aid of the lej^slature to be released from the oath of secrecy 
im^sed upon courts martial, that they might make known the grounds on 
which sentence of deall^ had passed upon admiral Byng, and disdose such 
circumstoq^s asmid^t perhaps shew the sentence to be improper. 

Little attention i^as naid by the commons to this application, till the king 
sent a message to l£e nouse, by secretary Pitt, informing them. That aC 
though he was determined to let the law take its course, with relation to 
admiral Byi^, unless it should appear, from new evidence, that he had bmn 
uD justly isoridemned, his majesty' iiad thought fit to respite execution of the 
sentence of the court-martim, that the scruples of some members might be 
fully explaineid and weighed. In consequence of this message, a bill was 
immediate brought in^ and passed the house of commons, for releasing the 
members of the court-maitial from their obligation of secrecy. But it was 
rejected almost unanimously by. the lords, after they had examined such 
members of that >Court as were members of the house of commons ; sufficient 
reason not appearing to them for obstructing the course of justice, by givit^ 
wav to such puimeaning, or pretended scruples, in support of which i^or- 
cible arguiB^ihs were produced, nor any latent circumstance, in. favour of 
the person whom they regarded, brought to light. ^ 

Perceiving that all hope of life was now cut off, admiral Byng collected a 
degree of courage that would have done him honour, and w hich had been 
better exerted,^ the day of battle. He was shot, according to his sentence, 
on board of ship, and behaved to the last with composure and ^gnity. Im- 
mediately before his death, he delivered o paper to the marshal of the mbni- 
ralty, in which he laysidaim to a faith^ disehmrge of hi* dutg, according to 
the btnt of And perhaps he was sincere ; but men, unte such 

drcamstaacei^ %fe very apt to be partial to themselves. “ Persuaded 1 am, 
sddahe,-(al^eftoongr8tt|latiiig himself that a few moments would deliver him 
from the vinilent persecution of bis enemies) *^that justira will he done to 
“ my iwput^tion hereafter.' The manner, and cause, of raising and keeping 
** up thdpoimlar damour and prejudice agpiDst me will be seen through. 1 
shall ® victim destined to divert the indignation ond re- 

" Be&tment^^SraS&od and deluded people from the proper objerts.’ 

No ! • let ub‘ inth^ considcr histblo^ as p libation due to 

the ofietidM Geniua of England, 4nd indispeasabl/ necessary to wash out toe 
Stain whieh. W keen thiSim wpon her An admirJ who 

acted ■■ Bysat aU^ such an occasion, anlUKRich a force, setting ai^e 
all t^iporaiy diwmstances, could only aHh^Hor his misooudurt with the 
aacrifiee of WWb, aa an awful warning tMKre oommandmM) 

While thft y.nglWH ministry, in complISce with the wito of the people, 

SI EAshlv condemned, 

/* hM the cftudour to 

utTMunal courage, will with 
be of opinion, that Jf the tpirij of a 
i^^nch fleet would have been dtfemted, 
;** continue! be, ** rariea at different 


,,(•) £i^n Dr. gflioUett, his warm advocate, after sayinx, ** 71 

a I “*W!f aS* cruelly sacrificed tMito conswerationf, 

fji'nit. That “ tbf character ot ailminil Byq«6fOint 
II peoplf re.usaio probiemaiictti : they 
“ u yti- had been prttperlp exerted, th 

tauu M I iiorcn saver/. A uiau's opinion of dan. 
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were tbiis bringing to puniahiitent e * cwnij OKii 4t rf ^*chief, whom they oopsi. 
dered as the cau^e of their greatest dhgrslo4^ iutd with whom they hoped* 
their misfortunee would eirolre^ (for whidi the|> have been unjustly ridiculed, 
urid re]resented as Bdrbaruuis, by their more giddy and volatile neighbours) 
the French were enjoying the torlit^of a maniac^ who had attempted to 
kill their king. On this fanaticd Wretch^ hinied Fnuiois Damien, whose 
^domy mind had always bordered e|H>n^adnets, end whow understanding 
was now dvidentl/ disordered by tlie disputes between the king dUd the par- 
liaments relative to religion (which I shall afterward have ocoasibn to ex- 
plain}, wad.priictised, without effect, every refinement in cruelty that human 
invention coiild sug gest, in order to'tmtort a Confession of the reasons that 
induced him to jKe an attempt ofi^he life 6f his sovereign.(l} He main- 
tained a sullen ra&ce in the midst of the hiost exquisite torments, or ex- 
ptessed his agony only in ftantic ravings. And his judges, tired out with 
his obstinacy, fit last thought proper to terminate his st^erings by a death 
shocking to humanity; which, although the act of a people who pride them- 
selves- in civility and refinement, might fill. the heart of savages with horror. 
He was conducted to the common pmee of execution, amidst a vast Concourse 
of the populace, stripped naked, and f^ened to thffsC^ld by iron gyves. 
One of his han^ was then burnt in liquid flaming su}phur{» His thighs, legs, 
and arms, were torn, with red-hot pincers. Boiling oil. iheftcd lead, rosin, 
and sulphur, were poured into the wounds ; and to complete the awful catas- 
trophe, tight ligatures being tied round hia limbs, he was tom to pieces by 
young anq vigorous liorseB.(S) ^ ^ . 

The at^mpt against the king^s life had no influence upon the French 
. councils, as it was soon discovered that his wound was not morial. The 
court of Versailles therefore, in conformity with its, engag^ents and its 
view^ assembled a great army ; the main body of which, consisting of eighty 
thousand men, Commanded by mgreschal d'Etrees, and other officers of high 
reputation, passed the Rhine early in the springl^ and marched by the way of 
M^stphslia, in order to invade the territories of the king of Prussia, as was 
pretended, but in reality to reduce the electorate of Hanover ; and that 
^kld^mensure to oblige tne king of Great Britain to submit to the eocroach- 
ofvthe French in America, or^to the loss of what he valued ns the 
o^fais eye or the cords of his heai't, his German dominions. The 

Jler ^visiqn, composed of twenty-five thousand men, under the prince 

de fipulfisd^was destined to march toward the Maine, to s^engthen the Im- 
perial Aru^ qf ExOCiitipn. — Some explication will here be necessary, in 
or^ to min the nature of this army perfbctly understood. 

No 8ooh« did the king of Prussia* enter Saxony,'^he preceding campaign, 
than a proOess was commenced* againdt him .in the Aulic council, and also 
before, the, diet pf Rie empire. • By the influence of the court of Vienna, and 
the terror of the poweifui confederacy it had formed, be walcondemned for 
contumacy ; and the fiscal had cqrders to notify to him, Thsit he was put un- 
der the bSkn of the empire, and adjudged fallen from all the dignities and 
possessions which he hrid m it. The circles of the empt^ were accordingly 
commanded to furnish th& contingents 6f men and .mohvy, in order te put 
this sentence in execution. But the contingents were^fibllucted slowly; the 
troops were badly composed ; and probably the arfiiy of, the Empire would 
never have been able to act; had it.not been seconds by the. French forces 


** times, ill eonseqaence of an irregular tide of animal iplrita'; he is often s 
** «tf/erA/40Mf which he Hares And ^ar au 


< iiw huiia‘ 


rrMi/al par/iahrvi fiuUl It becomes n&t only but enoiMOMred 

'.their beouti and comp/ea^'oii, like a doting mother, vtinH to the dt/ortuity of her ouf» 
** ^spring**" ICotUiHuaU nut. SHgtand. voL i.) .These JngeihioaV reUaotioci, and 
kindt which do honour to the diicernneut of iTmoUett, and distinguish 

if bis enemies, 
I attach men ts, 


ICo 

others pt a likrkinu. WUllill law liuaiwua m# wivwiaiuimuii vi ^■eveavwms *«me vw 
bi» obarftcttr m an bmpTian. will long be remembereilj after tbe mal«ce of bit f 
and bis own political prejudices/ his generous but self-deluding persuiial attac 
and his violent resentments are forgot. . ' . 

(0 Ho tbe king with a penknife, between the fourth and fifth nbs, m he ws> 

stepping into his coach. 

(2; Smollett. Voltair 


Voltaire. Trial and ereeuthn t>/ R. F. Damien. 
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,un^ prince de So^ae. ThU general, before he paased the ni.m» 
^ liima& inaetOT rf Oeves, M^re, Gueldree ; whikt a*^hment. from 
the army ^ surewW d .^reei. aaued upon the town of Embden. and what- 
ever elae belen^ to his Pruwum majeety in Eaet Frieeland. 

Alaemed at the d^ whi^ tiwMfoned hie electoral dominion* , Geoigo 
II. aeuned diap^ *";«?*' deep^ lnto the continental quarrel, and even 
to. eend over a body of Bntieh troops for the protection of Hanover. In 
these vtowe, however, he was thwarted, by Pitt and Legge, bU new min i..- 
ters ; who, adhering? to the patriotio prmciples in which &ey had been bred 
and ia the diffusing oi which they had grown up to popularity, and raised 
themsdvee to power, ronsidered Iiaaover as a useless and expensive appen- 
dage to the crown of Great Britain, and all continental tponexions as incon- 
sistant with our insular situation. 

The popular ministers were deprived of their employments, for daring to 
oppose the will of their sovereign in counciL And although it was tooTato 
to adopt new measures for the campaign with any probability of success, the 
duke of Cumberland was sent over to command an annY of obtervation, as it 
WHS called^ intended for the defence of Hanover. T^is army, which con- 
sisted of forty thousand Hessians and Hanoverians, including a few regi- 
ments of Prnssians, attempted in vain to obstruct the progress of mareschal 
d'Etrees. The duke of Cumberland, after some unsuccessful skirmishes, 
was dbiiged to retire behind the Weser ; and the French passed ^at river 
without opposition. 

If the nuke of Cumberland's situation now seemed desperate, that of the 
king of Prussia, i^ter making every allowance for his own superior talents, and 
the valour and discipline of his troops, did not wear a more favourable aspect 
at the opei|ing of the campaign. An army of one hundred and thirty thou- 
sand Russians was on the ooraers of Lithuania, and in full march to invade 
the kingdom of Prussia. The Swedes were ready to enter Pomerania, in 
hopes of recoverii^ their former possessions in that country. The empress- 
^ueen, having maths vast preparations during the winter, had aumentro her 
army to one nuildrod and eighty thousand men;(l) yet did she resolve to 
act only on the (i&nsive, unm ner allies could take the field. Then she 
flattered hersi^E^'^e king of Prussia would be obliged to divide his forces 
ip^^ many boddra, that he would be unable, any where, to make a YimrOuH 

. Cei^uinable to this defensive system, the Austrian army was broken into 
four divisions ; the first of which, commanded by the duke d'A^nRerg, was 
posted at Egra ; the second, under mareschid Brown, at Budyn ; the ^ird, 
under count Konigseg, at Reicbenberg; and the fourth, undn maresohal 
Daun, in Moravia. By these ^positions, mareschal Brown, who commanded 
in chief, thought he could e^ctually-'cover Bohemia, whidi was understood 
to be the flratnbject of the enemy, and stop their progress, should they at- 
tempt to adimoe. ' . 

The lung of Prussia however, havi^ resolved to penetrate into that 
kingdom, was not diverted from his purpose by this formidable force, or the 
stroi|g poatumait had taken. He therefore on^red his army, in like man- 
ner wjimthe Aflstrians^ to assemble in four mvisions : one under prince 
Maittiee o^AnMt 'Pmau, at Chemnitz another, under himself and ma- 
reschal Kshh, al Lockwitz ; the third, under the prinro of Bevern, at Zit- 
taw : and the finirth undc^ mareschal ^hwerin, in oilesia. As each of these 
divisimmipns strong, he thought he might safely order them to enter Bolie- 
; but wSh instructions to unite os after as possible, for 
mutuu support, to form an' entire junctiorfiu the neighbourhood of 

^^iCpniEEhui plon of. operations being thus concerted, prince Maurice 
quitt^Ms dtatumat Chemnitz in the be^ning of April, and ma^ed by 
Zwiok$!rai«04awen, toward Egra ; as if he mtended to attack the place, 
br at least to ponotra|0 ttot way into Bohemia. And in order to confirm 


(1) LIcyd't Campaigns, vol. i. 
VoL. ll. 
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d*Axemherg in tliii opinioii, he oomntmded hie light tro^ ts make a £iiat. 
upon the duke'a qiuutera at Wildfltein. The Auatiian genenl, tdciitf the 
alarm^ thiw hiinw into Egra ; while |niuee Mmirme retumed to Avar- 
back, ancMnarched irith grtot eeleriiy, hf Brix and Billan, to Linap, where 
he li^ined the king of Pnuria. # 

Net thinking it practicaUe to foree tiie eamp at Dudpn, which wu veiy 
strong, his Prussian majestj pass ed the elver figra higher ap, near Kosch- 
titB. Here hi» IMt troops sod van-gtiai4 met those of the duke d*Arem- 
beig, who was oiihis march to join mareschei Brown. On seeing the Prus- 
eians, however, thi^ fsU bade open Welwarn ; and maresefaal Brown finding 
the enemy had pseaM the Bgra, and were eDoaaiped on his left flank, jntod 
it Becessaiy to quit his peatton at Budyn, and retire to Pnigue.00 Tni- 
ther he was followed by toe king of Prussia, who encamped on the Wdseen- 
berg, to the left of the Meldaw, which the main body ot the Austrians, oow 
oommanM by prince Ghaiies of Lmraine^ had quitted, and removed to the 
other side of that river. 

While these things were paaoBn on the side of fiazony, where his Pmsrian 
majesty had spent the winter, and whence he still drew supplies, the prince 
of Bevem having mit his divirioh in motion, nmrehed from ^ttaw to Reiohen- 
berg. fle there found count Konigseg, wito a body of twenty thousand rndn, 
encamped in a vaBcj formed by two very high mountains. ^ Through the 
middle of that valley runs toe river Neiss, into u^deh fall "many tonents 
from the neighbouring mountains. The Sides of those mountrins are eovered 
wit^i thick woods, itoifih are almost impassable. The Anstrian general, . 
theref^, occupied only toe valley between, extending his wings xk> farther 
than toe foot of toe mountains. 

The prince of Beveru, who, by pursuing this route, had put himself under 
the necessity of fighting, in orom to join mareschal Schwerin had now no 
oboioe left but the mode of giving battle. Turing advantage of the disposi- 
tion of toe -enemy (after an unsucces^l attack ppon thm -cavahy in the 
centre, whtch were strongly suppeurted by their infants and artillery on tow 
two wings), he sent several battalions as high as possiole into the meuntaiii 
on his right, in order to come on toe flank and rear of the Austrians posted 
in toe wood at the foot of toe mountain. His commands were punctually 
eAiciitoil, and attended with full effect. The Aurtrians abandoned the wood : 
the mince renewed his attack upon their cavalry, which, unable to sustain 
the me of toe Prussian intotry, were forced to ^ve way. On this advan- 
tage, he ordered his whrie rigM wing to occupy the grevnd the Austrian 
cavalry had -quitted^ and eblig<^ eount Konigseg to retiie toward Ltebenaw, 
wito the less of a toousand men. 

The prince of Bevern marched to that place, but found the Austrians so ad«- 
vantageomly posted, that he ifid net toink it pivdent to aVtadk them ; more 
espeoiaUy os he knew the advance of toe anny under marasehal -Scihwerin 
would suddenly force them to retire. It so nappened. , Haring xeceived 
intelligence Btowerm’s apppoaefa, Konigseg quitted. Us eomp next day, 
and marched wilih preripitation to Prague. 

Meanwhile Schwerin, informed of toe action at Beichenbeiv, and the re- 
treat of toe Austrians, wisriy ehanged his route. He marcliM on toe Iser, 
hoping still te he eMe to cutoff Konigseg, before he could raato Prague. 
And fdtlmgh be fofled in that attem^, he was so fortunate ws to seise an 
immense magaEine, which the onmifo him formed at-duoy^antrimv/fl) Being 
afterward jemed by the prince et Bevesn's divinen^ pro oep^ to Bran- 
deiss, where Im continuea till the fourth of May. He then paSM Hte Elbe, 
and omsamped on the othei^side j in mder tGOoneert iDeaestei toe king, 

before he advanced fartoer. 

His Pruarian majesty, who hod thrown « tnridge over toe IMdasr, near 
Fodbaha, eaaaed iliat mer with part ef his wmiy j&tfafl nmlit, leaving toe 
remainder udder mareacbal KeSto, on the Weisaenberg.' ^^text meining, sA 
breskof day, he formed BjunctiDii with Schwerin; sBEid haek^ feoennoHrew 

(1) L1o]rd*t,CaMfaiirni< vd* 

(ft) Llayd, ubTsup. 
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the from one of the highest hills on the other side of Brosiz. he re- 

Bolvsd to give ^lem battle. 

^ thousand men, were encamped 

with theffj ^ ^ iowBxd PrMfue, on the Ziskaberg, and their jight ex- 
tendiog beyond the village of Conridits, on a hill near SterboC? The 
mousti^beffm the Austrian camp were so steep and craggy, that no cavalry 
or artiUery could poasUy ascend them, and the deep valley at their foot wu 
whoUy occupied by hussars and Hungarian infantry. Yet was the king of 
Prussia, regardless of these difficultioB, inclined to attack the enemy in front. 
But throui^ the persuasion of mareschal Schwerin, he changed his opinion, 
and permitted that able general to make the attack on their right, where the 
ground falls g^radually, and where the infantry could pass over certain mea- 
dows, and the cavalry and heavy artillery over dama.( 1 ) 

The action b^^an about eleven o'clock ; when the Prussian cavalry having 
passed the dams, the Austrian generals perceived that the king's intention 
was to attack right flank, and orders all their cavalry thither from the 
left. It came with great celerity, and formed itself with that on the right 
in one hundred and four squadrons, in three lines, with intervals equal to the 
front of a squadron. This movement was made with so much promptitude, that 
the prmee of Schonaich, the Prussian lieutenaut-general of horse, who hail 
only sixty-five squadrons, afraid of being outflanked, judged it uocessary to 
attack the enemy instantly, without waiting for the cavalry of the right 
wing, which the king had ordered to reinforce him. The attaw was accord- 
. ingly made with vigour ; but the Prussiau cavalry being outflanked by eight 
squadrons, was twice repulsed, in spite of its most strenuous efforts. In the 
third attack, however, the Austrian cavalry was entirely broken, by the bra- 
very of twenty squadrons of hussars, led by general ^ithen, and pushed 
with such violente upon the grenadiers, as to throw them into confusion. 

Duringtfais shock of the cavalry, the Prussian grenadiers of the left wing 
having passed the meadows, were obliged to advance through a very narrow 
road, m order to join the rest of the line, which was already formed. As 
Boon as the mnadiera appeared on the other side of the deiile, they were 
saluted by a battery of twelve pounders, charged v'ith cartridges, and forced 
to retire in the greatest disorder. They were followed by two whole regi- 
ments ; and the second battalion of Schwerin's began to give way, when 
mareschal himself, who had been continually on the other side of the defile, 
took the colours of his regiment in bis own hand ; and having collected the 
broken troops, advanced with a strong pace toward the enemy, eshorting 
the soldiers to follow him. He received a bullet in his breast, and instantly 
fell from his horse, without the least signs of life.(S) But his death did not 
pass unrevenged. 

The king of Prussia, observing that the Austrian right wing, in the ardour 
of pursuit, ;had advanced so far as to leave an opening between it and the 
left, laid h(i^ "Of favourable opportunity to occupy that vacant space. 
And while he tiros separated the enemy's two win^ from each other, he at 
the same time, by an additional stroke of generalbhip, ordered a body of 
troops to possess the ground where his own left^had stood : so that when the 
Austrian right-wing was forced back by the bravery of mareschal Sdi werin, 
and the gaBant officers who succeeded him in the command, that victorious 
body found itself surrounded, and fled in confusion toward Malesdaiz . while 
the left winfe furiously attacked by the Prussian infantpr, ^der prince 
Henry, withJfixed b^onets, was obliged to take refuge ^ fhe 

centre sIm was broken, after an obstinate dispute, and cliased into the sam 

***Sl^^ WM the famoug battle of Prague, in which the valour and ^^7 

akin of the Anatriana and Pruaaiana were fully tried, 

to two of the greateat generals in Europe. For mareschal Brown received 

<1) Letter from count Schwerin, general-adjutant to the mareschal of that name, who 
vu p resent at the cooiultations. 

C«) Ibid. 

f8) Lloyd, vol. i 
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a ^und, which his chagrin rendered mortal ; though his pride is supposed 
to have been more hurt by l^ng obliged to' oommand under the pnnee ot 
Lorraine^ than from the event of the &y. The loss on both sides U'as i^ery 
considerable. The Prussians^ by their own account, had three thousand men 
kili^, and more than double that number wounded, beside three hundred 
and ninetv-seveq officers, many of whom were of hi^ rank. The loss of 
the Austnans, in killed, wounds, and taken, cannot be computed at less 
than twelve thousand, Although they ackl^dlrledged little more than half that 
number. / 

But thes^ine all the immediate cofiaei|<iiiAcee^of the king of Prussia's 
victory. The maiii body of the Austiiah ahU¥,*to the number of fifty thou- 
sand men, found shelter in Prague, under prmce Charles of Lorraine ; and 
about sixteen thousand,'^ chiefly cavalry, assembled at Beneschau the day 
after the battle, and immediatdy joined mareschal Daun, who had arrived 
the evening before, from Moravia, and encamped at Bohmisch Brodt, on 
hearing of the disaster of the Austrians. The intrepid Frederick, however, 
elated with his good fortune, and thinking that every thing must submit to 
his victorious arms, invested Prague, with an army little superior to that 
confined within the walls ! . ^ 

It was certainly very extraordinary, that so great a ^neral as the king of 
Prussia should thiuk it possible to reduce an army of fifty thousand men, in 
so extensive a town as Prague, with fine, of Mual force. Hence, the memo- 
rable .saying of the celebrated mareschal de Belleisle, who had defended the 
same place, as we have seen, in 1742, with fifteen thousand men against the 
whole power of the houOe 6f Austria, and retired with .honour and glory, 
when he found his provisions fail : 1 knW Prague ; and if 1 were there 

** with one half of tne troops under the prince of Lorraine, 1 would destroy 

the Prussian army ."(1) * . . 

But the supineness of the Austrians in some measure justified the king of 
Prussia's temerity. They suffered themselves to be shut up in Prague for 
six weeks, without making one vigorous effort for their enlargement ; id- 
though the Prussian army, beside forming a chain of posts extending many 
miles, was separated ^ the river Moldaw into' two parts, any one of which 
might have been cut on. Fifty thousand men, provided with arms and artil- 
lery, submitted to this inglorious restraint, and continued inactive till they 
begandKlifeel the pressure of famine and the prince of Lorraine, seemed, 
at one ^ne, dispoMd to cdpitulate. When mareschal Brown, then sick in 
bed, was consulted on tbut dijbject, be made the following spirited reply : 

Tell prince Chdrles, my advi^ is. That he instantly marw out, and attack 

maresphal Keith !''(2j 

The prince of Lomme, 'However, did not choose to carry matters to that 
extremity, io long as any hppe of relief remained ; and the king of Prussia, 
by a new and more extraordinary Instai^ of self-confidencftMHn any he 
had yet exhibit^, jsaved the Austrian army from the necessity^fF^ch a des- 
perate effort, or the indelible disgrace of a surrender. Whue occupied in 
the siege of Prague, contemning the strength of the garrison, be had sent 
out several detachments, in order to raise contributions, and to seixe or de- 
stroy the magazines which the Austrians had formed in different parts of 
Bohemia. Elated with the success of riiese detachment^, and fearmg that 
mareschal Daun, whose army now amounted to forty thousand men, might 
not only disturb his o^rations, but give prince Charles, by Aome manosuvre, 
an opportunity to get out of tha'pli^, he diapatclied4he prinoe of Bevem, 
with twenty-nve thousand ^enjjf in order to drive him farther back. 

As the InruBsiana advanced, mareschal^ Daun prudently re^ed, succes- 
sively to Kolin, Kuttenberg, and Haber. But no sooner haAhe received all 
the reinforcements hiT expected, than he attempted to bring the prince of 
Bevern to action ; and even, by rapid marches, to cut off his comnmnication 
with the army before l^rague. Informed of the enemy's motions, the kiiigi> 
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of Pruw quitW his camp, with ten battaUona and twenty aqnadrans. uid 

v" ***’?"it a junction uSth the^^ 

under the pnnce of Bevern, he resolved to attack mareschal Daun. without 
farther delay. ’ 

On his approach, ^th this inteiition, the Prussian monarch foAid the 
Austrian army, conaisting of sixty thousand men, drawn up in two lines • 
the infantry, contrary to the common -dispoaition, on the ifings, and the 
cavalry in the «ntre. The right wing was posted on a hill, extending toward 
Kuttsiibcr^ Slid Kolin j tho l6it on iiiD0th6r And higher hillg* lyinff towRfd 
Zasmuck. At the bottom of these two hills, and in the space between, which 
was covered b^ a chain of fish-Mnds and morasses, mareschal Daun had 
extended two linee of horse, and kept a third in reserve ; for as he knew 
that the Prussians were stronger in cavalry than infantry, the king having 
with him ninety squadrons, and oi^ twenty-eight battalioiiB, he aup|M>s^ 
they would make their ^eatest effort against the centre of the Austrian 
army, in order to <mt it in two. But no sooner did he perceive the king's 
intention of attacking him on the right flank, than he or^red his body of re- 
serve to march to the right wing, in order to cover the flank. And he after- 
ward directed his second line to march also thither, close up to the reserve. 

His Prussian majes^ ordered his army to halt, between nine and ten in 
the morning, .in a plain near Slatislunz and Novimieato, while he recon- 
noitred the enemy^s position ; and having iresolved to attack them, not- 
withstanding the strength of that position, and their superiority in numbers, 
his army was again put in motion, and the battle soon al‘ter begAn.(l) At 
half an nour past one, the head of the Prussian columns, both of infantry and 
cavalry, appeared opposite the Austrian army, which was prepared to receive 
them. And about two o'clock the grand attack, conducted by prince Fer- 
dinand of Brunswick, akid^supported by a powerful artillery, was pushed with 
resistless fury upon the Austnan right wing, which was at first thrown into 
disorder, but instantly recovered itself, and afterward behaved with eoual 
firmness and gallantry. This conflict l^ted about an hour and a halt. Then 
the fire of the Prussian infantry began to slacken, and they M'ere obliged to 
retire, in order to draw breath. They soon, however, renewed the combat ; 
but were again compelled to yield to superior strength. Seven times did 
they return to the charge, from two till naif past six o clock. About that 
time, the lost and most violent effort was mode by the king in person^^ the 
head of his cavalry. It was continued till after seven ; when the Frunsians, 
sinking under numbers and the disadya^tage of-^ground, in which their ca- 
valry could not properly act, were forced finally to reUnquish the contest. 
But they remained on the field tiH nine, and retired without being pursued. 
The slaughter on both sides was great, and nearly «qual. About twenty 
thousand men were left dead on the spot, or dying of mortal wounds. 

In consequiiih of the loss of this memorable battle, one of the most ob- 
stinate a^!»nK of which there is any example in modem times, the king 
of Prussia was oblij^ immediately to raise the siege of Prague, and atter- 

ward to evacuate Bohemia. ^ ^ j * 1 . i i,*i« 

General Lloyd’s reflections on the siege of Pragrue, an^i the battle of Ko- 
lin, are too intererting to be here omitted. The siege of 
fifty thousand men in it, he observes, was m iropradent and 
sure, more espeeiaUy as the king of Prussia was then in tl,ot*l»rme 
required eomfdeoiave stroke, and that as eoon 

covered no essential pass into that country, and contain^ ^h-rs because 
magasine, neiaii» waTit necessary for the king • S'at i^ 

the country ita^ furnished abundantly- bJI kind of subsistence , > 

. (1) For psrtUnUrt of the bsttle of ftolin, iuloor-*en.r«l 

Wween the Aaetriane end Prueemnn the author i. mdebied to tue isu ;• j — . 

■■ I a. I 


•u uie accouDtfl of the dilterenl aciions pun.i...cu ..7 in Ai.siriaii 

well a. to thoife transmitlid to the court »^Ver»aille* by J reotli j .taodar.l 

Rerrice, which leeu in general more accurate and inipariul, and lorui Beam 
Tut Judging of the two former. 
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itcBd ef biMieKinF town, liu ^ruMlna m^wtjr had sent twmtjK thouMd 
men, the morning after hie victorjr, in pursaitnf the Aintrian wing/ 
whi(^ had fled to Beneechau, and imundied witii the main body of nia army 
to Bohmisidi Brodt, aninst mare^dial Daun, it ie more than probable he 
might Save destroyed both ; that th^ certainly eouH not have retired with- ^ 
out losing their artillery tuA baggage, and must hare fldkn . back with the 
utmost expedition on the Danube > that prince Charts of Lonaine must 
likewise have marched to the Danube, in order toi join the remeinder of the 
Austrian army, as he coidd not, in hig Uion situation, have undertaken any 
thing of him^; that this would have gives'the king of Prussia all the time 
necessary to reduce Olmutx, and even Prague itself, whioh murt have be^n 
left to a common garrison ; but that, alhired by the uncertain and vain, 
though flattering hope of making fifty thousand men prisocsra, ho lost sight 
of Daun and the Austrian right wing, and with it an opfiqrtuiiity of giving 
some decisive blow ; that when, informed of the enemy's approa^, he had 
still time to repair the -fault he had committed,—*' he might and ought to 
" have raised the siege of Fragile, and have numdtod with his whole forces 
" against mareschiil Daun and if he had succeeded, it his highly probable 
that he might also have routed prince Charles, before he could tove reached 
the Danube.(i) 

In regard to the battle of Kolin itself, this ii^nious author very judici- 
ously remarks, that as his Prussian Majerty was in proportion much stronger 
in cavalry than infantry, he ou^t to have chosen the most convenient 
ground on the enemy's front for that species of .troops ; - and that as he had 
given them an opportunity, by making his dispositions in open day, to rein- 
force their right and its flank, whither they bw brought two thirds of their 
army, he ought to have refused bo:^ his wings, and have made an effort 
with his cavalry, sustained by Lis infantry and artillery, on the enemy's cen- 
tre, where they h^ only cavalry, and thepllbre most probably would have 
been forced to give way: whereas by petiisting to attack their right, he 
could bring only his infantry into Iction, thie ground being yery improper 
for cavalry, as well on account lof the ravines and woods, as of the villages 
before the enemy's front ; that having resolved to attack the Austrian ri^ht 
wing, the king of Prussia should haveinroiight thither all his infantry, leaving 
only a line of horse op his right,' whi^ would have beep sufficient, as the 
envy's left could never quit its advantageous position, and descend into 
the ^ain ; that this would have enabled him to sustain properly his van- 

K ard, which was left exposed ; to have taken the enemy ip fla^, and to 
ve gained the hattle.(9) ;ln a wepi, it appears from these reflections, Ttiat 
the kmg of Prussia erred^ in forming an attack where be could not con- 
venienUy combine the different species of arras ; whereas the enemy had 
both infantry and cavidry, with a great artillery, to sastain -the points ut- 
tackM; in Jetting his van-guard ^advance so far, that not be sup- 

ported by die line, and in attacking with too little infai^l^pbnsidering the 
nature of the greund. /Hence the bss of the battle. 

Nor were thb arms of his Prussian Majesty, or thoee ^ef hk allies, more 
fortunatedn other quarters. No sooner did the Russians, who had hovered 
longjon the fronders, enter the kingdom of Prussia, 'than general Lewhald 
was ordered to oppoM their progress. He accordingly assembled an army 
of thirty thousand men, in tte month of June, and took j^ost atlnsterburgb, 
in order to observe the motions of the enemy. Meanwmle general Fermor, 
with one division of the Russian arpoy, assisted hy,B fleet from Revels cury- 
iag nine thousandr land forces, invested Memd ; and, after a short sie^j 
made himself master or that important place, whidi was of infinite conse- 
, qumce to the Russians, as they could make it a mititary station, and a 
' magaaine of provisions and stores, that m^^ be constantly supplied by 
means ^ their navy. ■ . " 

Tins enterprise^eing sucoesafully executiid, the whole Eustian army, eon- 
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-wi-inSLthausMrf hor« with « ‘ 
Aptaida, oa' th» tiver Ruts, and mawtchal 

Lewhald, on the Approach of the ^ Pregel. General 

and reti^ to where he conti^e^nn^i»^*“ can^at Inaterbui^h, 

to hazard a battle. Having reconnoftiJS poaitive erdera 

had pa««d the theliurtana, X 

kitten, he eoeordingly attacked thra SSLaertedl^ 
morning, with meat fury. Theueh tl^^2vt-i^’ * o clock in the 
ceived the AwS wifli a uitinees t^ aatanii^aj ™““er suretued, they re- 
general action of three hour*, during^hich^fe^JC^ '^* TV? 

5i S' KibSdSSSSSltaSrf'ttJS;’'''^ 

WeiSr^' -e^-Pied'iie forSier dp”" 

t^Ue the Ruenmu, now victorious, were ravagiug' the kinir of Frusma'i 

*•** Prenoh were stripp^ him of hie 

Sb^S!!S Afti^ electorate «f Hiilbw under con- 

tobu^on. After the duke «f Cumberland passed the Weeer, he — J 

to retrert before mareschald'Btrees, until he reached the village of Hasten- 

Mud o?SlI«A"TT“f P08‘. l>e there attem^ed to make a 

t! *** of July, but being wanted, after a vigorous resistance, he 
after ^'*** ^ Station. Tqstead, however, of marching immediately 

j. ^‘®5f “ PJoJeoeo seemed to dictate, toward WolfenbutUe, Hat 
berstsflt, ^ M^eburg, where he might have formed a junction with the 
W Hoya, under “vS! 

ing Bremen wd Verden ; though^ in reality, in order to keep up a cominu- 

whither had be6n removed the archives, and most vahiu- 
Die enects ta Hanover. 

In ^ aaeantinw Uat electorate, abendoned to the enemy, was laid under 
oontnlrntmii. And the duke de Biebduu, the celebrated conqueror of Mi- 
orca, jtmsdng aueoeddod to the chief command of the French army, soon saw 
uns^ niMter ofBretnen and Verd^n^ and obliged the duke of Cumberland 
) taice rmumlilirier^t^ of Stade. There, encaooped between the 

Her and tAMpp^ it was supposed his royal highness would be able to 
™ ffy md till the close of the campaign, as the season was already 
m dnaisie. Bat the enemy, having taken effectual measures for cut- 
™ COttununldation with the Elbe, he was i^der the necessity of sign* 
convention of Closter-seven ; by which an army of thirty* 
^^^oand Hanoverians, Hessians, and other troops in the pay of his 
'^iQOStf, was dissaved and distributed into different quarters of 
cantonment^ vilihoat being disarmed,(3) or considered as prisoners of war. 

dictor^™*^ eccoitnt of the battle. The RuMiao accofsnt ii inipeiiect and coatra- 

th» V S^noe-aftaiqrard iniiited on the tlu0rmiw of the trBops, tboiub 

on bad ^titneH a n^ce on that head. U only That 



« Me Eieetor ^ Han&vrr, pnblubed by authority.) N 
ooionsty nf mil fact, two cotemporary autbors hare affirmed, IM 
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The French were left, “till the%<^ei(fte' r«caiiet7ta<ien of.tiie two love. 
'^rei/^s/XO full posaesfuon of too countries they had conqiterpd, thi^h 
under the express condition of abstaining from future violencefl, hostilities 
being immediately to cease on both aides. / ^ 

Ha^ng thus subdued the jG^rman dominions of bis majesty, the 

Frencli were now at liberty lo turn their whole forces against those of the 
king of F^ssia. Maresehal Richelieu accordin^y made his way into Hal- 
bmtadt and the Old Marche of Brandenburgh ; ej^ting contributions, 
and then plundering the towjm. The army of the empire, under the prince 
of Hildburghausen, re^orced by that under the prince de Soubise, was on 
full march to enter Saxony. Twenty thousand. Swedes, commanded by gene- 
ral Ungem Stomberg^ had already entered Prussian Pomerania, under pre- 
tence of guaranteeing the treaty of Westphalia ; and having taken the towns 
of Demmin and Anclam, and. reduced the islands of Usedom and Wollin, 
they laid the whole country under contribution, without meeting with the 
smallest resistance, as the garrison of Stettin, consisting of ten thousand 
men, could npt leave that important fortress, in order to oppose their pro- 
gress. The kingdom of Prussia was still a ^re^ to the hwbarities of the 
Russians. One Aostrian army had entered Silesia, and laid siege to Sch- 
weidnitz ; while another, penetrating through Lusatia, passed the Prussian 
armies, and suddenly presenting itself before Berlin, laid that capital under 
contribution. The ruin of his Prussian migesty seemed inevitable. 

This illustrious prince, driven out of Bohemia, was on all sides surrounded 
by powerful armies ; and, in consequence of the convention of Closter-seven, 
he seemed to be deserted by the only ally on whom he could place any de- 
pendence. In what manner he extricated mmsdf out of these difficulties, and 
what line of policy was pursued, in such delicate circumstances, by his Bri- 
tamiic majesty^ we shall afterward have occasidia to see. 
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State of Ewrope, and tlie History of the general War, continned from the 
Convention of Closter-seven, to the Battle of Minden, or Thornhausen,' 
in 1769. 


The afFairs of England, where tumult, clamour, and discontent had long 
prevailed, were still in disorder, when intelligence arrived of the humiliating 
convention of Closter-seven, which overwhdmed the couri; with shame and 
confusion. Pitt and Legge, ^e two popular ministm^'lad been restored to 

of tbe convention of Oloater-sevftn, *' thirty-eiAbt tbonianil Hin|||Miane laid down 
*' tlieirafinii!’' Coniin. Hist. Eug-’ vol. ii. Annual Reg. 1758. 

(1) Tbif indefiirite mode pf expression gave rise to one of tbe rooirs|itricBte disputes 
that ever employed the pens of political writers ; and ds self-interest dictated tbe argu- 
ments on b6th sides of ibe question, nmcli ii^enuit^ and fqrce.of reospning Were dis- 
played. The French wkh great plausibility maintained, that no other meaning could 
reosoDobly be affixed to tbe wbrds of the convention (which boweyer they attempted to 
mend by certain Jesuitical explications) than that, which was natural and obvious : That 
the suspension of arms was to continue, and they consrauently in possession of their 
conquests, till a general pacification.. ( Parnllet of the Couduct of the King gf France 
with that of the King qf Engtofid.) The English ministry, on. the other bond, oifirmeri, 
That the puspension of arms was a mere military regulation, which was to cootiuue in 
force only till tbe issue of a negotiation, then depending, begun bv his Britannic Ma- 
jesty, iu quality of elector of Hanover, and the suddenly expected declaration of tbe 
courts of Vienna and Versaclles relative to such negotiation ; that this was the reason 
why it was not thought necessary to fix tbe time tbe susyensioo of arms was to lost. It 
was drawn up, they said, Uy tbe generals of the two armies, who mutually agreed that it 
■bould be of force without tbe ratificatioi^of tbe two epurts ; a thing impossible, if ft is 
supposed the king of Eiiglofid's German dominions were to be dNivered into tbe 
band# of fPreignerl tUl a general peace, pC which there was npt t^e least prospect. 
*' But it is evidenV* uded they, '* that France herself did not noderstand the oiindA of 
*' tbe Hanoverians to' be tied np till a general peace, by tbe suspensipn of arms conclud- 
** ed at Closter-seven, from her insisting on having that stipulataj, as ah express condi- 
** tioD, ip her artful scheme of explication, propose by tbe count de Lynar. tbe Danish 
" minister.*' J^ndicaiioH of the King qf England's Conduct as Elector qf Hanover, 
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ive offloes^ m eoinftiance mth the general wiah of the nation 
in miBj warn addreeaes to the throne. But they had not yet had 
ftme to plan any resnlar eyetem of meeaurea ; and the first enterprise they 
haadrded nuacamed to the no small mortification of their firiends, and to tiie 
kevern diaappcdiitmeiit, sorrow, and surprise of the whole kingdom.* 

This was w expedition to the coast of France, in order to raise the droop- 
ing ^rita of the people by an appearance of vigour, and the cr^t of the 
Britsw arms, m aank in the eyes o£ all Europe, by some great blow ; and to 
induce, if possible, the French monarch to withdraw part of his troops from 
Germany, fi»r the defence his own dominions, instead of prosecuting 
foreign conquesta. Its inmate purpose was the relief of the ele^rate of 
Hanever, and its immediate object the destruction of the French shipping and 
naval stores at Rochefort. The destination of the. armament, however was 
kept a profound secret. But the highest expectations of success were form- 
ed fh>m the magnitude of the preparations, and the confidence which the 
public had in the abilities of Mr. ^cretary PJtt, by whom the enterprise 
was said to have been planned. 

Happily these expectations began in some measure to abate, inconsequence 
of certain unforeseen ddays, before the sailing of the fieet, Atlei^h, on the 
iU-omened day that the duke of Cumberland signed the convention of Clos- 
ter-ieven, the formidable armament put to sea. It consisted of eighteen ships 
of the line, undef sir Edward Hawke, beside frigates, fire-ships, homb- 
ketdiee, and a number of transports, carrying ten regiments of land forces, 
commanded by sir John Mordaunt. The hopes of the people were again re- 
vived ; their petitions to heaven were fervent ; and ima^^ation, warmed 
by vows and wishes, looked fondly forward to some important conquest, 
'^^at then was the astonishment of the nation, when this mighty fleet, which 
had cost the government almost a million of money, after beating off the coast 
of France for three wecdcs, and filling the inhabitants of the sea-ports with 
terror, returned to England without having taken so much as a fishing town ; 
— wi^out having attempted or effected any thing ! except destroying some 
half-finished fortifications on the little island of Aix, situated at the mouth 
of the liver Charente, whidi leads up to Rochefort. 

Language cannot paint the expressions of disappoint 
in every countenance. Every heart seemed to feel the i 


in every countenance. Every heart seemed to feel the national disgrace, and 
every eye to lighten with indignation at the officers employed in the expedi- 
tion. The officeWi endeavoured to throw the blame^ of their miscarriage on 
the ministry, in planning an impracticable enterprise. The minist^, sup- 
ported by uie voice of the people, retorted the charge, by accusing the offi- 
cers of cowardice or incapa^y. A eouri of inquiry, appomted by his majes- 


cere w cuRrareuuc w* ~ m . • i*r i 

tv. cMuatreff the wmduet of John Mordaunt, the commander-in-chief ; and 
a cevrMiMitfisL. compost officers of reputation, acquitted him of the 
fdiAvtfa iSiinttruetiont. The public opinion remamed the same. 


charge 
In the 
reason t( 
would be very 


ui hiB ifwtriicfwfw. The public opution i 
^.liM trid aod inquert it araeared. That the numatn had 
on good information, that an atter^ ui»n Rochefort 
' Nor was there any thing ^r^ to ly cve the 


tod^iTor^tThavS Wn -employed fo m 

th diir frefluent oonsultalions, notwithstanmng the qrd ^ have more 

printed Evidence in the publication* <ff*he lime*.. 
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carriage^ wbich^ joined to the aocumulating aijafiirtanes of the king of Pnie- 
sia, and the mortif^ngeonventionof Closter-8ev<en, exhibited a moat melan- 
choly nicture of their affidra in Europe, thoae^n America did not iijbrd a 
more nattering proapect. Although a mr^ reinforcement of troopa hjad been 
sent thitlfer, and a vast supply of warlike atorea, the third campaign aerved 
only to swell the triumphs of ^he enemy. 

The attack upon Crown Point, so long meditated, waa laid aside for an 
expedition against Louisburg. Lord Loudon, who in person was to com- 
mand the land forces, accordingly left New York on the ninth of July, with 
a body of six thousand men, and sailed for Halifax ; where he waa jomed by 
admim Holboum with a considerable fleet, and about flve thousand land 
forces. But when the fleet and army were almost ready to proceed for 
Gape Breton information was brought to Halifax, that the Brest fleet, con- 
sisting of seventeen ships of the line, beside frigates, with a reinforoement of 
troops, and an abundant supply of ammunition and provisions, was arrived 
at Louisburg. This intelligence immediately suspended the preparations, 
and damped the ardor of the British officers. CouncilB of war were held one 
after another ; and the result of the whole was. That as the place which had 
been the object of their armament was so strongly reinforced, the French 
fleet rather superior to the English, and the season of the year so far ad- 
vanced, it was adviseable to defer the enterprise till a more favourable op- 
portunity. 

Thus terminated the projected expedition agmnst Louisburg, like that 
against Rochefort, in a manner i^lorious to the British arms, and disgrace- 
ful to the spirit of the British omicers. But those were not the worst con- 
sequences that attended it. 

Since the taking of Oswego, the French had remained masters of the 
Great Lakes : nor could the British forces prevent their coUecting the In- 
dians from all parts, and seducing or compemng them to act in their favour, 
the country of the Six Nations, the only body of Indians who preserved even 
the shadow of friendship to England, was abandoned to the mercy of .the 
barbarous enemy. The British forts at the great Carrying Place were de- 
molislied, and Wood Creek was industriously shut up. In consequence of 
these unfortunate circumstances, all communication with our IndW alUes 
V^as cut off ; and what was still worse, the whole Eirnhsh frontier lay per- 
fectly uncovered to the irf options of the French and their desolating savages. 
All our fine settlements on uie Mohawk river, as well as on the ground, cafied 
the German Flats, were de^royed. ^ 

Eluted with so many advantages, the French were ambitious of distingpiish- 
ing the campaign by some important blow. And no sooner did the marquis 
de Montcalm learn, that lord Loudon, with the main body of the Emrlish 
fltrees, had left New-York, than he determined to lay siege to Fort WiUiam 
Henry. This fort had been built on the southern side of La3||George, in 
order to cover the frontier of the British settlements, as well as^o command 
the Lake. The fortifications were good, and the place was defended by a 
garrison of two thousand five hundred men, commanded by colond Monro. 
Nor were those its only seciprity. An army of four thdUsand five hundred 
men, under the conduct of general Webb, was posted at no neat distance, 
and a much greater force might have been assembled. The French fprees, 
collected f^om Crown Point, Ticonderago, and the adjacent forts, togeUier 
with a party of Indians and Canadians, are said to have amounted to nine 
thousand men. With these, and a good train of artillery, Montcalm ad- 
vanced against the object of his enterprise, while General Webb beheld his 
approaches Mth an indifference bordering on infatuation, or intimately al-2 
lied to baseness.' In a word, the enemy meeting with no -obstruction from 
tha quarter whence they dreaded it most, obli^d the English fort to sur-* 
render. * • 

The i^arrison was allowed to march out with the honours of war. But* 
the Indians in the F^ndi army, disregardi^ the artides of capitulation, 
fell uTOn the soldiers, and the savages in the Englidi service, as soon as they 
left the place, piilag^ them, dragging them out of their ranks, sedping. 
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totni^a^faigj and eirerciriw upon them every species of cruelty kno«vn 
a^a(f^g n^vw of Nor^ America.(l) And what is yet more ^raordi- 
nu^aud wtat it » to ^ hraed posterity will not credit, two thousand Emr- 
lisliD^, witk arms m their hands, and in danger every moment of becomini; 
the victiM of such violence, remained tame spectators of these barbarities 
qx sought safety only in flight ! ' 

The de however, no lew (fenerons'tlian brave, wag 

at length to quelr the fury of the esvageB, and treated the gufferere with 
great humanity. Yet his summons to colonel Monro, when lie began the 
siege, leaves room to suppose, that he meant, in case of resistance, to strike 
terror into the British troops by a new display of Indian cruelty. " I am 

still able/* says he, “ to restrain the savages, and to oblige them fp ot- 
" serve a capitulation, as none of them have been killed ; but this control 
“ will not be in my power in other circumstances ”{2) 

When intelligence of those new losses and disgraces arrived in England, 
the people, already sufficiently mortiiied, sunk into a general despondency! 
And certain moral^ and politick writers, who foretold the ruin of tne nation, 
and ascribed its misfortunes to a total corruption of manners and principles, 
and utter extinction of the martial spirit, gained universal credit.(3) Hut 
the more zealous friends of the new administration, in conjunction with the 
younger officers of the army and navy, warmly vindicated the national 
character, and seemed to long for an opportunity to give the lie to the vi.. 
sionary prognostics of splenetic theory and croaking melancholy. I ri the 
mean time public opinion, ever fluctuating, and whoUy governed by c\'ciits, 
took a less gloomy direction. The first ray of hope c;ime from the East. 

When admiral Watson returned to the coast of Coromandel, after re- 
ducing the fortress of Gheria, the residence of the famous pirate Angria, he 
was informed of the loss of Calcutta, with all the horrid circiimstanccK at- 
tending it, and resolved upon revenge. He accordingly took on board Mr. 
Clive, now advanced to the rank of colonel, with )>art of the Englisli Ejut 
India company’s troops at Madras, and sailed for the bay of Bengal. By a 
zealous co-operation of the sea and land forces, the forts of Buzbuzia and 
Tannah were speedily reduced. The town of Calcutta was recovered ; and 
the English colours l^ing once more hoisted on Fort William, Mr. Drake 
and the members of tk^ cdundl, who hod hitherto remained on board the 
Aips in the river, were again put in possession of the government. 

Not satisfied with this success, the British commanders made themselves 
masters alw of the large town of Hu^hley, where the nabob had established 
his principal magazines. Enraged at so many losses, and dreading more, 
Surajah Dowlah assembled a great army, and marched toward Calcutta, de- 
termined severe^ to chastise the audacity of the invaders, and even finally 
to expel every Englishman from the province of Bengal. But he met w-itli 
BO warm a salute from colonel Clive, captain Coote, and other gallant offi- 
cers, at the head of the company’s troops, reinforced with six hundred sailors 
from the fleet, as induced him to sue for peace, and BCTee to such terms as 
the English commanders thought proper to dictate. He engaged to restore 
to the East TndiR company all them factories, goods, and money, whidi had 
been seized by his orders : to reinstate them in all their fomer pnvileges 

and to allow them to extend their presidency over thirty-eight neigh 

villages, conformable to a disputed grant that had been obtained from the 

new war between France and Great Brit^, 
nothing now to fear from the nabob, the B^lgb 

VK® theip anna agumt the French factories m Bengal. Their first object 

,(« Th«»barb.ritiM.r. rtroDfly delin«*«l i- m.DT letter, from the ofiicei.. after 
tuey arrived at New York. . . . 

•jg 

“ffj'orme • Uiit. Mott, book vii. bond. Gatclte, Sept. », nil. 
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waM the reduction of Q^ernagore^ the prille^ f'Miloh Mlem^ in the 
pnVince, and a ulace of great strength^ Mtaaled a iitele river 

Haghley than Calcutta. In the ejrpeditio|gglge2ii8t thli toira and ftrt 
colonel Clive commanded aeven hundred European trooM and aizteeii hun- 
dred SejH^, or aoldierB of the country, habituated to we uae of dre-arms. 
The squadron, consisting of three sail of the Une, aad^#|ieop of i^'ar, was 
conducted by thb admirals W atson and Pocock. The phlee waa defended 
by six hundm Europeans, and three hundred Bepdys, who gallantly dis- 
puted every post. But so powerful was the cannonade from the ships, as 
soon as they coidd bring tndir. guns to bear upon the works, and fitim two 
batteries, mounted with twenty-foiir pounder^ that assailed with a cross-fire 
the two bastions of the fort a^nst which the men of war laid their broad- 
sides, that the garrison was obliged to sunender, after a short but vigorous 
conflict of three hours. 

As conquest naturally expands the views of the conqueror, Clive, who was 
formed for vast undertakings, no sooner found himself in possession of Chan- 
dernagore, than he conceived the design of humbling still facther the nabob 
of Bengal, and of advancing to a yet greater height the interests of the 
Engli^ East India company. And the conduct of that prince furnished 
him with many pretexts tor renewing hostilities. 

Surajali Dowum was backward in lulfiUing the treaty he had lately con- 
cluded with the company. He attempted to evade the execution of the 
chief articles of it ; and he had entered Into secret intrigues with the French, 
to whom he seemed disposed to afford protection in return for support. The 
Ei^lisb colonel therefore resolved to compel him to perform hjis stipulations ; 
and, in case of refusal, to chastise him for his breaiw of faith, and even to 
divest him of his authority. In the last resolution he was confirmed (if it 
was not suggested^ by a discovery of the dissaffectlon of Meer Jaffier, com- 
mander-iu-<mief ot the nabob's forces, and of the intrigues of Surajab Dow- 
lah with the Frendh officers in the Bekan. 

The measures employed by Clive, to accomplish this revolution, do no less 
honour to his sagacity and address, as a politician, than to his vigour and 
skiU as a commander. While he conduct^ an intricate and dangerous ne- 
gotiation with Meer Jaffier, by means of his agents, be counterfeited friend- 
ship so artfully, as not only to quiet the suspicionB of the Nabob, but to in- 
duce him to dissolve his army, which had been assembled at Flassy, u strong 
camp to the south of his capit^, before the taking Of Chandemagore, in con- 
sequence of a report, that the English commander meant next to attack 
Muxadabad. why, do you kera your ^ces in the field," said be insidi- 
ously, '' after so many marks of fnendsMp and confidence ?— They distress 
all the merchants, and prevent us from renewing our trade. The En^sh 
cannot stay in Bengal without freedom of commerce. Do not reduce us 
to the necessity of suroecting, that you intend to destroy a* soon as you 
liave an opportunity.(l)” 

In order to (juiet these pretended fears, Burajah Dowlah recalled his army, 
though not without great anxiety. *'If," cried he, with keen emotion, 
the colonel Should deceivePme And the secret departure -of the ■ 

agents from Maxadabad soon convinced him that he was deceived. He again 
flsseicbled his army, and ordered it to re-occupy its former camp at Plassy ; 
after baying made Meer Jaffier, by the most solemn oaths upon the Koran, 
renew his obligations of fidelity and allegiance. 

The English commander, who bad hoped to take possession of that impor- 
tant post,* was not a littl^iffiBConcerted by this movement* The nabob nad 
reached Plassy, twelve hours before him, at the bead of fifty thousand foot, 
and eighteen thousand horse. These forces were protected Tiy fifty pieces of 
cannon, planted in the openings between the columns, into wmch the Indian 
army was divided, and partly directed by forty Frenchmen. Clive, however, 
though surprised at the enemy's numbers as well as at their formidable arrays 
inraolved to give them battle. He accordingly drew up his little army, con- 


(1) Oraiei ubi lup.. 
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and two thousand Sepoys, under 
dover pieces. 1 he cannon^e was brisk on both sides, fnpi 

eight d!dock4i| the moi^g^ near noon ; when a heavy shower darned 
the enemy s ^wder* and ^elrfire began grMual^ to flag. 

Nor was thiA;|ho.0Qly circumstance in mvourof the Rn gliah armt. Sura- 
jah Powlah, l^therto remained in his tent beyond the reach of 

dangesy Deei|'‘|Uittered every moment with assurances* of victory, was 
now . imomed that Meer Murdeen, the only general on whose fiddly he 
could veky, waa mortally wounded. Overwhelmed by so weighty a misfortune 
he sent for Meer Jaffier, and throwing his turban on the ground, ** Jaffier 
exclaimed he, ‘‘ t^t turban you must defend." The traitor bowed, and 
with his hand on his breast, promised his best services. But no sooner did 
he join his troops, than he sent a letter to colonel Clive, acquainting him 
with what had passed ; and requesting him either instantly to push on to 
victory, or to storm the nabob's camp, during the following night. 

The letter, however, was nut delivered till the fortune of the day was de- 
cided j; BO that Clive was still lield in some degree of suspense with respect to 
the ultimate intentions of J affier. Meanwhile the nabob, understanding that 
Ills general continued inactive, suddenly ordered a retreat. Mounting a ca- 
mel, soon after, he fled towa]^ Muxauabad, accompanied by two thousand 
horsemen. And the English army, having surmounted every difiiculty, en- 
tered his camp about five in the afternoon, without any other obstruction than 
what waa occasioned by baggage and stores ; it being utterly abandoned by 
his troops which were seen lying on all sides in the utmost coDfusion.(l) 

Having at length received Meer Jaffier's letter, Clive pressed on with his 
victorious arifly to Daudpore, regardless of the rich plunder of the enemy's 
camp. He arrived there about eight o'clock in the eveniiw, and next morn- 
ing sduted the traitor nabob (though more properly subah) of Bengal, Ba^ 
har, and Orixa. 

The new nabob hastened with his troops to Muxadabad, whither he was 
followed by the Euglish pommander. From that city, Surajah Powlah had 
made his escape in disguise,’ the day after his defeat ; acwmpamed only by 
hifl favourite women, and by the eunuch who governed his ^raglio, having 
lost all confidence in his army, and in his officers, both civil and military. 
He waa taken ; broug 
by order of Meerum, 

was unwilling to leavii cu«jr ./...ug u. — .. 

Becure.(S) ^Nor can his conduct be blamed on the maxims of Asiatic policy. 
His father's sway, which otherwise might have been disputed, was instantly 
acknowle^ed over all the three provinces that composed the viceroyalty or 

only remained for oolonol CUve to make Meer Jaffier, whom ho 
had seated in the Aftuniul or throne, fulfil tire conffitional engagements mUi 
which be had solemnly entered, before the E^Ush armv P“* “ 
for his support. After attempting some ev^ions, by ple^ pvprv 

of his pwdecessor's treasury, the nabob found it necessary to “t* 
stipid&on. And a treaty to tha foUowing purport was read, and acknow- 

« BenmOiar, md Orixa, I will m^tain the treaty of 
“ with the 1iln g1i«h by Suruah Dowlah ; that the enemies 
" shall, be my enemiea, whether they be IndiaM or ' nuradiM of 

« an/ factories belonging to the French m Bengal, tte 

« SUTinMnm and shall remain imthe P<«>*«»" ‘f 

“ liah — and I wiH nerer more allow .them to s^e in any „ company 
« vlnesBj that, in oonaideration of the losses wh^tto K^h^wmpjUJ 
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will give one Crort of rupees/* eqolvaleiit to twdve hundred 
qptmBand pounds sterling ; and that^ for the effects plundered from t^ 

English inhabitants of Calcutta, 1 ’Will gi^e fifty /iscA# of rupees," equi- 
valent to six hundred and twenty-five thousand pounds sterHoff. He also 
agreed tS indemnify the Armenian, Gentoo, and other. 4?iMdlc inhabitants of 
Calcutta, and neatly to enlarge the territory of the East India 

company.^) In a word, the indemnification and restitmons, with a dona- 
tion of fifty lacks of rupees to the fleet and army, exdnsive of private gra- 
tuities, amounted to the enormous sum of two millions seven hundred and 
fifty thousand pounds sterling. Near one third of that sum was immediately 
paid in coined silver. 

Before information arrived in England of this great revolution in the 
south of Asia, so favourable to the interests of Great Britain, a variety of 
events had happened in Europe, which served to revive the spirit of the 
English nation, and give a more agreeable turn to the affairs of his Britannic 
mmesty and his allies 

Whue the king of Prussia was wholly occupied in observing the motions 
of the Austrians^ and struggling to preserve his footing in Bohemia, the 
army of the empire, under the prince of Hildburghausen, having formed, 
as already observed, a junction with the French army under the prince do 
Soubise, at Erfurth, assumed the title of the Combined Army, whose imme^ 
diate object it was to drive the Prussians out of Saxony. The generals of 
that army accordingly resolved to mardi down the Saala, (supposing they 
had nothing to apprehend from his Pioissian majesty) and bep^ their opera^ 
tions with the siege of Leipsic^ This enterprise they chose, in preference to 
any other, because they would there be at hand to receive all kind of suc- 
cours from Richelieu’s army, now entirely at liberty, in conse^ence of the 
convention of Closter-seven ; and also because, in case of succeas, they could 
take up their winter-quarters in that part of Saxony, and proceed next cam- 
paipi, in full force, to the entire conquest of the country, as well as to that 
of Magdebuig and Brandenburg. But all their designs were bipken, by the 
vigilance and activity of the enterprising Frederick. 

Aware of the necessify of opposing the process of the French and Impe- 
rialists, or of humbling himrfblf at the feet of his enemies, the king of Prui^a 
pursued a line of conduct worthy of a hero and a commander. Leaving an 
army of forty battalions and seventy squadrons hnder the prince of Severn, 
to observe the motions of the Austrians, and defend Silesia, he marched to 
Dresden ; quickly assembled a new army, and proceeded to the Saala. The 
enemy abandoned Erfurth, on his approach, and retired to Eisenach. He 
followed them, wi^i an intention to ^ve them battle, but found them too 
advant^ously posted to hazard an attack ; and as they seemed studioudy 
to decline an action, he fell back on the Saala, the better to subsist ms 
troops. Various movements were afterward made by both armies. And the 
generals of the combined army having received a reinforcement under the 
duke de Broglio, during the absence of his Prussian majesty, who had been 
obliged to march to the relief of his capital, they resumed their resolution 
of penetrating into Saxony., They accordingly passed the Saala, established 
their head-quarters at Weissenfels, and sent the count de Mailly to summon 
Leipsic. 

Mareschal Keith, who had thrown himself into that important place with 
six thousand men, treated the summons with contempt. And befpre the 
enemy could form the siege, he was happily joined by the king wf Prussia, 
who now saw the necessity of mving battle to the combined army, oonsiating 
of fifty thousand French ‘^d Imperialists, with less than half its number. 
With this view he passed the Saala at Weissenfels, M^rseberg, and Halle, 
the enemy having repassed the same river on his approadi, and assembled 
his troops nbar the village of Rosbach. The combined army was encamped 
in the neighbourhood ; and his Prussian majesty, having examined the posif 


(I) Orme,^ubi lup. Load. Gazeite, Feb. 14, 1758. 
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tlon enanw, to attack them. He accordinffly advanced with 

that intention; bi^ finding they had changed their position, he desist^ 
from the attempt, rad encam^d, with his left at Roshach, his centre at 
Shartailr, rad hia Ei^ t toward ^edra. The generals of the combing Army, 
considezing tb| a;4p|^ n as the effect of fiMr, and elated with tli«r great 
superiority in determined to bring him to an eruj^agement next 

morning. In .coneeqnence of that resolution, they put their troops in mo- 
tion about eleven o'mock, and advanced in order of battle ; the cavalry in 
front, rad the infantry in the rear. 

The king of Prussia remained quiet till two o'clock ; when perceiving 
that tiie enemy's purpose was to attack his left flank, he ordered the main 
body of his army to march in that direction, behind the heights of Riechert- 
swerben. These concealed his motions ; and, in order further to deceive 
the enemy, he left his camp standing, as if he had been in the most perfect, 
and even infatuated secusky. Confident of victory, the French and Imjie- 
rialists advanced with so much precipitation, that their army was thrown 
into some lUsurder in its march ; and before they had time to form, they 
were unexpectedly attacked and routed by the Prussian horse. Their ca- 
valry attempted to rally behind the village of Busendorff ; but the Prussians 
pursued their advantage with such ardour, that the enemy were again routed 
and forced to quit the field. 

Meanwhile the generals of the combined army endeavoured to form their 
infantry, though with little success. It was suddenW broken by the Prus- 
sian foot, supported by the cavalry and artillery. 'The prince de Soiibise, 
however, did not yet give up the battle as lost. He ordered the Inidy of re- 
serve, consisting of five regiments of cavalry, to advance and sustain the in- 
fantry, in hopns of thus enabling them to form the line. But these fresh regi- 
ments were instantly attacked, broken, and driven off the field, like the former ; 
and the infantry, after a vigorous combat, was also obliged to give way. A 
complete victory remained to his Prussian majesty, wlio did not lose above three 
hundred mexti whereas the loss of the French and Imperialists amounted to 
near nine thpUsrad, including killed, wounded, and prisoners. Among the 
latter were eleven generals, and three hundred officers of inferior rank.(l) 
With the battle of Roshach ended the campaigli in Saxony, the combined 
army being no longer fit for action. But there was yet no rest for the vic- 
torious Frederick. A great ahny of Austrians and 

Charles of Lorraine, assisted by raareschal Daun and general Nadasti, hwl 
entered Silesia, in spite of all the efforts of the prince of , 

threatened an entire conquest of that fine province, which 
cause of so much bloodshed. Their-first enterprise was th^ sieg . , 

nita ; a rich, populous, and strong town, situated in 
inilcis beyond the fountains which separate Silesia from Bohemia, and gar 
risoned with six thousand men. j Viuliuiti who 

The siege of this important place was committed to , Bevern lay 

investedit on the «7th of October. Mera^me the prmce of 
encamped in the neighbourhood of Breslaw, in ^ mat dis* 

while the prince of Lorraine rad mareschal the^elief of 

tance to watch his motions, and prevent his m^uw to the reue^M 
Schweidnitz. And Nadasti, who was reinfbn^ du g go 

l)ody of Bavarians and Wurtemhurgers, bv^assault the place 

much vigour, that, three redoubto bei M cw^ ^ ® trencheT had 

was taken, rad the garrison made prisoners 01 war, 

been open only twdve days. - ^^wnwmmftation with Bohemia, by 

Prince Charles, having ihus swur^ nhuse well stored with pro- 

acquiring the oommai^ of the deffiej rad J ^ ^ attack the pnnee 

Wions to retire intJTU^ase of disa^, was e^ouijg^^ was)oined 

of Bevern in his camp, though now stro^ly and was con- 

bsNmUrti. The ealinonadSig began at “®Schmenta were 

tmued with great fury tiU noon, where the Prussian enireucu 
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I ill erery garter. Twieetma tbe .Amirini MpBlied . 

„hter ; but tlieir third littadc ytm hmliWK The Plttfafaniit ware 

driven -from moet of their redoubts ; and the prince of^iBevem takiiii^ad- 
vantagOf^ the friendly approach cf night, wiiidi onjlJ w oy niited liiA'en- 
trairahHients being entiray roroed, abandon^ his l idn u il ay retired Miind 
the Oder. No^ was this his only Biisfbrtaue. GQiq{4i||Hhl]ioitre tite vic- 
torious eneiny, two days afMt m batdl, he was manb']^ne^r by a party of 
Crdbts, and Bredaw surrendered to the Au8triaii8.(l) > ' 

In tUs despmtersituatioB were the affairs of 4iiii PmSSiaii majeety, not* 
withstanding sueoess at Rosbadi. At that time anxious for the samy of 
SilesiB, the great bone of oontei^on, he arrived at Pardiwxtz on the Oder, 
with his'sm^ but victorious aiiny, now consisting only of nineteen batta- 
lions and thirty-three souadrons. Here he was joined by the remains of the 
army lately oommahdea by the prince of Bevem; the whole forming a 
gallant body of thfrty<^ thousand men, dctermfoisd to conquer or die with 
their leader. 

The Austrians, thinking the campaign dnished, were j^reparing to M into 
winter^uaiters,(S) when they he^ of the warlike kings approaen. It 
rather surprised than alarmed them. Prince Charles and mareschal Daun 
immediately resdved to give him battle. Having left a strong ffarrison in 
Breslaw, they accordingly passed the river at Sc^weidnitz, at the head of 
eighty thousand good troops, and were advancing toward Glogaw, with the 
fullest assurance of victory, when they were met by the Prussian monarch 
lit the village of i^uthen, near Lifsa. There a ^neral engagement took 
place. 

The Austrian or ■ Imperial army was very strongly posted. It was drawn 
tip in a plain, bdbind several little hills, which were all covered with heavy 
jpannon ; and its left was farther secured by a mountain and a wood, also 
planted With artilleiV. The village of Nypem, on the right wiitf, and that 
of Leuttiew on the left, were likewise fortified, and fillM with infantry. 
But prince Charles and mareschal Duan made less use tiian mMt have been 
expected of so advantageous a position. Deceived by the ram motions of 
the king of Prussia toWM their right, against which he made violent de- 
monstrations, they dcOW their chief strength thither ; whilst he, concealed 
by certain heights, which they had neglect to occupy, brought Ms whole 
force, by a sublime ftroko or generalriiip, to bear ujm their left, against 
which be had medi^ted his reu attack.(S) And mareschal Daun, who com- 
m^ded in perm on the right of the Austrians, instead of attacking the 
thin left wing of the Prussians, whirii he might certainly he^o broken, and 
ty that means hatm divided the kih^s dientmn, as well m hiB force, ordered 
the Austrian right and centre to sustahf the left wing, already in confoylon, 
and retiring so fast as to throw the fresh troops into disorder; whilst -the 
victorious enemy, advancing in order of battle, prevented them from form- 
ing. The left wing therefore excepted, the whole Austrian army was routed, 
ouc battalion after another. 

• Other Thoumttanoes oont^||bated to the success of his Pmssiaii majesty. 
Tlig auxiliary troops, consrstii^ of Bavarians and Wurtemburgem, who had 
never seen an enemy,, being iOjudidouBly placed on tbe most exposed part 
of the Austrian left wing, were soon broken by the I^ussian infantry. And 
the sagadouB Frederick, whose superior genius aUke enabled him to take ad- 
vantage of the enemy's blunders, and to defoat tlwir beat opndueled schemes, 
having foreseen that general NadaeH, with the Austrian body of reserve, 
woukf probat^y advance and attadc t hapa valry of his right wing, had wisely 
placed four battalicms befiind them ; whenahii commander attempted 
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Engliib biitoriao^, in blind snbmiuion to hit suthoritj, repretont the rm mtimcM to 
have been made on tbe Anetnan right wing. 
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tq takc^the Pnmiaiis in flank, and had thrown, some regiments of horse Inla 
oonfuaion, the fire of the four oonoealed battalions obli^ him to retire in 
disorder. 

The Anetriana, however, made a vi^rous stand at the village of {«euthen, 
whidi was for^MwiHi r^oubte and entrenchments, and defended by the 
flower of the ItffiHd army. But after a desperate combat^ maintainM for 
more than an h<Wi during which the fortune of the day seemed still doubt- 
ful, the Prusaiaii in&ntrynaving been three times repulsed in spite of their 
moat gallant eflbrts, the village was abandoned, and a complete victory left 
to the king, who pursued the enemy as far as Lassa. 

The actwn lasM from one till four in the afternoon, when the Austrians 
were defeated in all quarters ; and night only prevented the total ruin of 
the vanquished army. They left about six thousand men dead on the field, 
with almost an equal number wounded. And the Prussians took, within a 
week after the battle, tqjMty thousand prisoners, three thousand waggons, 
and two hundred pieces of cannon, with a great quantity of military tro- 
phies. Their own loss, in killed and wounded, amounted to at least five 
&ou8and.(l) Few battles have been more obstinately disputed, and none 
could be more honourable to the victors. ^ i i • 

But the oonsequenoes of the battle of Lissa are the best proof of the king 
of Prussia's de^ve victory, as well as of the honour with which it wm 
gained. The terror inspired by his arms, everywhere communicated by the 
Verity of hie nlhtions, was for a time of as much use as his effective force. 
He immediately invested Breslaw, which-surrendcred in a few days, though 
garrisoned with aeventeen thousand men, who were all made p^ners of 
war.(«) And prince Charles, having collected the remains of his broken 

forow, retired into Bohemia before the dose of the year. , ^ - 

Nothing now remained to the Austrians in Silesia, but the town of 
SchweidpSz, which his Prussian majesty was too prudent to invest during 
the rigour of winter, when his troops required repose ; 
thought,it must necesearily fall in the spring. And ne was not deceived in 

The same good fortune had attended the Prussia 

quarter. The RuBsians, by making war like barbaniM, 

^Busted the country they invaded, that they were obligred to return ^me, 
for want of provirioS, on the aflhroach of winter, iSToJSi- 

ih MemeL to consequence of ^s retreat, gene^ thou^d 

manded the royal army in Rrusaia, was left to abim- 

men. These he conducted into Pomerania, and oblig^ the 
don all their conquests, except the Penamunder Md Ancfoaser o 
•nd the camiBnof Straleund, 

Keith had entered Bdiemia, with 
“ZXSSeftheprinfceef Lorraine; 
different diitricte, and given an alam even to 

lested into Saxony, where he put bis troops Pni^ It ex- 

Nor was this good fortune confined merely to the king of Prussia. 

tended ei^n to IAb subjected allies. every article of the 

had hem omitted throu^ . u? oonven* 

vMitioncimleM eoj^ explanatiwia e d ^, violoW but b, 

tione aWfi ehnpoeed to ^uue no ratification, ano are iw.w 

tlie mbit ftitUM nations- . . u- .vrannv and rapine Netted 

, fiooMd by theie injuriee .and indign^^io., by tyranny aim r 
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\f Ational bnt chiafly by Ibe tarr^r cf Wnl^ deprived of their 

furme, the last disgrace of sokUers, the Haaoreriiui troepe^ thoi^ diatri-. 
bated into different cantonments, secretly resolved to rescue their oenatry 
from oppression, and had be^n^ to collect themselres, in consequeiioe of that 
resolution, when the victory, obtained by the king of Pitosia at nosbaid], 
more fully awal^eEied their courage, and ooafirmM t h ee i^i it their generous 


puraose. 

Heased with the leal so confwmable to his wishes, and thinking himself 
now fully released from the mortifying shaddes of neutrality impMed upon 
him by the convention of Closter-seven, ao shamefully violate end dis- 
avowed bv the court of Venailles, his Britannic maj^y invested prince 
Ferdinand of Brunswick with the chief command of his d^toral forces, and 
ordered him to renew hostilities against his cruei and perfidious enemies. 
Assembled under this gallant leader, the Hanoverians turavely made head 
against their conquerors ; and being reinforced in.'ilie beginning of the year 
bv a body of Prussian horse, thep pushed the Fremh from post to post, and 
obliged them to evacuate successively Otterberg, Bremen, and Verden. 

Ine town and castle of Hoya, on the Weser, where the enemy attempted 
to make a stand, were reduced by the hereditary prince of Brunswick ; 
while his uncle, prince Ferdinand, recovered the city of Minden, on the 
same river, and made prisoners a garrison of four thousand men. An Eng- 
lish squadron, under commodore Holmes, compelled them to abandon Emb- 
den, the capital of East Fiiesland. And the wretched remoAt of a great and 
lately victorious army found the utmost difficulty in repassing the Rhine, 
without being entirely cut off by a body of men, whom it had, a few months 
before, vanquished, insulted, and trampled upon. 

fimm this reproach, so justly merited by the French officers as well as 
smmnrs, while in possession of Hanover, tne duke de Randan, a nobleman 
or great hffitour and integrity, who commanded in the capital, was happily 
exemptew As the pride of conquest had never made him behave with in- 
solence, resentment had as little power to make him act with rigour on the 
adverse turn of afiairs. He not only endeavoured, at all times, to restrain 
the soldiers withip tbo bognds of d^pLne, but exhibited a glorious proof 
of bumanity, when ordeiifi #Qi evacuate the place. Instead of destroymg the 
magazine of provisions according to the usual, and often wantonly cruel 


practice of war, he 
distributed among 


j left it in tHjtbands of the magistrates, to be 
lower class of the ulnabitants, who had long been ex- 


posed to the preswre of famine ! 

Never perhaps, in any one campaign, were the changes of fortune, the 
accidents of war, the power of generalship, or the force of discipline, so 
full^ displayed, as in that of 1757. Jnflueno^ by those changes, the British 
ministry embraced a new system of policy. Mr. Secretary Pitt, who, in 
order to govern the couneilt of his sovereign, had found it expedient to form 
a coalition with the duke of Newcastle and other members or the old admi- 
nistration, also thoqght fit to contradict bis former sentiments, and the ar- 

g iments founded Uppn them, and become the advocate of a German war. 

ut perhaps such a shbrifice^of sentiments was necessary, in order to enable 
the great Commoner to serve his country, even in tbia preposterous manner. 
George II. though a ifiagnanimous prince, and a lover of his British sub- 
jects, was impatient of oontradictioA in whatever eoncerned his German 
dominions. 

^ In consequence of the new system 
nistry, and the ardour with wnich 
into their views, a second tS^eaty or < 

the long of’Trussia and his Brita ^ 

parties engaged to conclude no treaty of peace, truce, or neqtrili^, with 
the hostile powers, bnt in concert and by mutual agreement partidpa- 
tion. And the Iringof Great .Brit^ amgaged* to payishnediat^to th% 
Prussian monarch the sum of four nnKionB of German crowns, or six hun- 
dred and seventy thousand pounds sterling, in order to enable to maiO”' 
tain and augment his forces, to be employed in tbe oonunon cause, liibml 


lioy, adopted by the firitirii mi- 
irlimmit and tne peofde entered 
lion ra aigned at Lmdon, between 
' aty; by which theoentmting 
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tie support of the amiv under prinoe FertlU 
further resolved to remforoe it with a body 


aiipplilii wnaako gtanted for the , . 
nandof &iuifwidk : and it was farther resolved to rebforoe it with a body 

af Bpitidi trooqpii 

Tm eouneUs qf Lewis XV. experienced a change, no less remarkable than 
that vliidi had t^en plaoe in those of George IL The French tnioisters 
had long been tliiMipert of female caprice. It was their power of pleasing 
madame de Pompadour, a. favourite mistress who entirely governed their 
king, thnt alone qualified them to serve their country, ^me of the most 
honest and able men in the kingdom were turned out of their employment 
with marks of disgrace, while others retired with indignation from public 
service. • But the misfortunes of tbe French arms, at length, oblig^ the 
court of Versailles to call men to tbe public service upon public principles. 

The maresohal duke de BeUmde, whose exploits 1 have already had ooca- 
ttOB to relate, and whose ahilities were known to all Europe, was plac^ at 
the head of Ae military ^department, as minister for war. “ I know,” said 
he in entering on his office, the miserable state of our armiw, and it fills 
me at once with grief and indignation ; for the disnace and infamy which 
''it reflects upon our government are more to be lamented than we evil 
" itself :->-l know but too well to what length the want of discipline, pillaging, 

" and licentious violence, liave been carried by our officers and common men, 

" after the example of iheir commanders. It mortifies me to think 1 am a 
" a Frendiman. But, thank God ! my principles are known to be very dif- 
" ferent from those that have lately been adopted. 

“ Had I commanded the army, many enormities would have been re- 
" Dressed : a thousand things that have been done would have been omitted ; 

" whilst others, that have been neglected, would have been 
" should have multiplied my communications ; I sliould have 
"Mete on the rightf on the left, and in the centre: I should havO.^ml 
"m^azines every where. The quiet and satisfaction of thu^nquered, 
"u^er a mUd^dbninistration, would have he^ equal to thffl^itmmit 
"they have discovered at being plundered and oppressed; ano^we should 
" have been as much beloved and admired by them, m we jre " 

''^rnSd^ikdabSoreed. The fatjd conseque^J 

" duct are too obvious to need bei^ pointed oq^ # ^ ^ a luf « 

“ We must not, however, supinely siSc under our j 

" formation, though it let us, therefore, 

»tl«m nWaUing complamt, Tr dtoatiou; 

" seriously set about it. There is yet room tor ^ .// 

“ the .bMaoe of fiituro evU be to eom- 

The duke de Soon the Rliine, nowcom- 

muaieete etrengtk end order to ^ euccMded the nivenoue and 

imntedbythe count d® Hwau, mnler 

diHipeted HichdiTO. A body of ^pe tS^enetrete into Bohemia, 

the prince de Soubise, suppowd to be int^ reiOitv to invade the tern- 

or to reinforoe the ermy of the empire ; b^m ^ rMo^ce the aUience of 
toriee of Howe-Caaed, imd oblige the ^d^ve to^^oun ^ 

hii Britauiic mqeety. In the "'**?4tthou»irfd atrong, attacked Se Munt 
the Rhine, in the face of an raemy . . j of June, and obliged him 
de Clermont at Crevelt, on tho^loss of seven thousand men, 

to retire under the cannon of Cologne, with the loss oi sc 

and many officers of distinction. . ^ of the duke de Belleisle, 

Ameag these was the count yeffiment, while animating 

whoh^'been mortally wou^edj|^ jy was much 

U V his example to make ilvig«k the 

bo£.by the victors and tlm vwqu^. ^ oon of fine talents, hi 

oare which an enlightened fafcher could to ancestors, he united 

order to enable him to n^ntain He was not only a lover of 

.the purest morals the meet of it. He had seen every 

learmng, but ma^r himself of mwy braacnes oi 
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part o£ Europe, and read ootfiteand natioiM wiHiradiaeeniiiig.ejraw Milkarf 
ezperianae waa otteHnnting to complete bio aooocnj^idiaieiit^ and render 
him a Bupp^ as wAas an ornament to hii oountiT^ He resolveir toeoqnjre 
soldi esMiienoe. Hiongli lately nuuried to the heireia pf an iUtutriooe 
house, hioiBelf the last hope of a most noble family, be entered that oourse 
of gloiy and danger, which his own ardent roirit and the fptsfaea of his oonn*> 
trymen pointed (out to him, and fell in his mt campaign* The adectionate 
father, and patriotic minister, deeply mourned his kiasi, and mingled the pub* 
lie with the private tear. 

The takhw of Dusseldorp, however, was the only visible eflect of a vic- 
tory, which did great honour to the mOitary capacitv of the Hanoverian ge- 
neim, and to the brav^ of his troops. The imnen army, under the count 
de Clermont, who was immediately sucoeded by M. de Contadea, being on its 
own frontier, waa quickly and strongly reinforced ; so that prince Ferainand 
saw reason to apprehend, that he mimt soon be oblwed to repm the Rhine, 
by an enemy he nad lately defeated. Rut he resolved to maintain his ground 
as long as possilde, in hopes of being joined the British troops, the first 
division of which was almdy landed at Embden ; and,' on their arrival, he 
did not doubt of being able to transfer the seat of war ^m the Rhine to 
the Maese, and of gaining such advantages over M. de Contades;, as would 
mrice it necessary for the prince de Soubise to come to his assistance. Mean- 
time he flattered hinsseli^ that the prince of Ysenber^, who commanded 
the Hessian troops, wpild be able to protect the territories of the landgrave, 
and find the French j^bral sufficient employment in that quarter. But in 
this hope he was disappointed : — and certain unforeseen circumstances con- 
spired to render his whole splendid scheme abortive. 

I^jn 'duke de Broglio, with a strong detachment from the army of the 
rajPe de Soubise, dmeated the Hessian army, on the 83d day of July, near 
Bai^ershttllp* That victory gave the French the command of the Weser, 
and it w^ljj^he feared, if they availed themselves of the advantages they 
had acqiJ^Rj that they might be able to cut off the British troops, now on 
their march to join the Hanoverian army. In such circumstances, prince 
Ferdinand had no altematfve, but either to repass the Rhine or give oattle 
to M. de Contodis. French general studiously avoided an enga^ 

ment, and hea^ rains Iran rendered the piuBage of the Rhine impracticriDie. 

Meanwhile M. de Chevert, who had pq|j||d that river some tune before, 
with twelve thousand Aen, in order to atti^it the recovery of Pusseldorp, 
having attacked baron Imhoff, posted near the bridge of l^s with six bat- 
t^ons and four squadrons Qto protect a maga^e at Meer, and favour the 
march of the British troopsY was rraulsed with great slaughter. ImhcMff 
joined the British forces ; and M. de Contades, convinced of the superiority 
of the Hanoverians in vriour and discipline, though much inferior in num- 
bers^i permitted prince Ferdinand to repass the Rhine almost without moles- 
tation. The Hessians, assured of support, wore a good countenance, not- 
withstanding the defeat of general Oberg, who had bMn sent to their assist- 
ance^ and the British troops were zealous for action. But the season being 
too far in the decline te aamit of any new plan of operations, prince Ferdi- 
nand put his army into winter quarts in t|ie bishopricks of Munster, Pa- 
derborn, and Hildeshebti, toward the end of October.( 

Buriag these transaiStiQps on the Rhine, the king or Prussia had experi- 
enced many changes of fortune. Having spent ^ winter in Silesia, he 
began the campaign with the riige of Si^eianitz, and obli^d the Austrian 
garrison to surreqder in twelve days. tiie recovery of that in^rtant 
place, he divided his principal annyJ^BpistH^ of fifty thoussoidr choic e 
troops, intodbree bodies: the first cWmanded by maieschal Keith, the 
second by himself in person, and the third by prince Maurice of Anhalt 
Dessau. With tlds army, after threatening Bohemia, he suddenly entered 
Moravia ; which^ Ipr various reasons, he intend^ to m^e the theatre of ^ 
war, but for none more than its having been hitherto exempted from oohtri- 


(1) Lood. pasiim. 
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Dawponta, nw Bambaic m^aasan^ •*«nWad, an. 
As IM Pfnaaton myaa^, ^ hja rapid and^unexpectad march into Moravia 
threw hu enemioa Mind him, it was thought ha would urooe^ diVt^JZ 
Vianna. Bat tMp<^^ and entarprimTg princa? thoK^t 
tituta of mbibon, or(rftha iwwer forming great deaim, chose to punua 
a mm modmta Unp of conduct. He saw the danger ofTeaVing an AmSm 
rarnaon m Olmutz, aupported by an Austrian army in his res?: and th^ 
fore wylvrf to ^e master of that strong town, before he ad- 

vanced fartner. The trenches were accordingly opened before it and with 
the most san^ne hopes of success. In the mean time maresi^al Daun 
having quitted his camp at Leutomyssel, in Bohemia, entered Moravia bv 
the way of Billa. ' 

Too cautious, and perhaps too weak, to attempt the relief of Olmutz, by 
hazarding a battle, the Austrian general took post in the neighbouring 
mountains, betwMn Gewitz and Littaw ; where he could be plentifully sup- 
plied with provisions from Bohemia, and whence he could retard the opera- 
tions of the besiegers, by keeping them in continual alarm, at the same time 
that he couM throw succours into the place, and obstruct the Prussian con- 
voys from Silesia. In the last, his chiefobject, he was particularly successful. 

After Olmutz had been invested about four weeka,^and when the siege 
was in great forwardness, notwithstanding the difficultly with which it was 
attended, marychal Daun intercepted a convoy of ftmr hundred waggons 
near the defiles of Domstadt, and obliged general Zeithen, who escorted it, 
to retire to Troppau. This loss was irreparable. The king of Prussia, 
therefore, saw the necessity of relinquishing his enterprise ; especially M^e 
had received, intelligence, that the flussians, already on the frontiers ofnS« 
lesia, and laying every thing waste, in their progress, with sword, 

were preporing to enter that fine country, yet bleeding friim the ravM^of war* 
But the gnfiant Frederick, who although he sometimy forgot'lEnself in 
prosperity, bp being too much elated, never sunk under the pressure of ad- 
versity, acquired as much honour in conducting his retreat, u Daun did in 
making it necessary. Instead of falling back iipoQ||Besla, his most natural 
and obvious march, but whidi must have drawn thOAUStrians into his own 
dominions, he determined to tak|AiB route through the dominions of the 
enemy. And aa mareschal Daun^roore effectuallp tiAuccou'r Olmutz, had 
been obliged to uncover the frontiers of Bohemia, his Prussiaif majnty 
found no mfficulty in accomplishing his purpose. Having concealed, under 
an incessant fire, his intention of raising the siege, he lifted his camp at 
midnight ; and proceeded with so little molestation, that he arrived at Ko- 
ningsgratz, one of the most important posts in Bohemia, with all his heavy 
nil his heavy artillery, his military stores entire, and even ^ his 
Bi<& and wounded !(!)— here he allowed his army some repose, and laid the 
neighbouring country under contribution. But that repose wm of short 
duration. Understanding that the Russians, instead of invading Silem,^^d 
entered the New Marche of Brandenburg, and ^vested Custnn, a fortified 
town within fifty miles of Berlin, he instantly marched to its relief ; and 
notwithstanding the vigilance of the Austrian jg^nerau, and the act^ity <u 
their l^ht troops, he formed a junction with lieuteuant-general D o n n a , at 
Frankfort on the Oder, witii very little lys. i i * ir 

No sooner did the Russian generals. Brown and Fermor, receive intelh- 
— - — ■ ■ ^ h. than they abandoned thesi^geof 

■' f. Though 

> give them 

uumumnerea uy iiuo uruw uat — - - — -*3 e 

battle ; conscious that nis troops must be stimulated by every motive, which 
can impel mAi to vigorous- exertions. Revenge for barbarous wrongs, a de^ 
eire of saving theircountrvt on the brink of rum, from fiitute and 

of aequiri^honour undw the eye of a eorereign and a eommaikbr. who 
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had oftati 4o gkuy and to oonquaat^ Ito pitonatod inuat a^^totoc 

th^heaxta. TMjmd not disqiiNMttt lua ho ^ 

Having paaaed Vi Milaal, about aina^'oiocK in tba orarnihiN tha.Prusaian 
monaxoh attemptad to turn the anexnye left wingi but tW%itoian ge^e- 
rali, pdhetrathig his purpose^ defeated it by very ezeelltot dUpoiitipnB* Ab 
the ground did not aomit of an extended lira, tray threw tMr army into the 
form «f a aqudirei defended on every aide by cannon and chavaux de friae. 
And In thia poaition th^ waited the attack of the Pruaaiana, who began^the 
battle with a powerful m of artillerv, which laated near two houra. Hicn 
the Prunrian infkntry advanced to the charge, ooznpleted the havock 
made , by the artillery. Whole regiments ef Russians were destroved by 
bullets or bayonets, but not a man offered to euit bis rank ; and fresn i^egi- 
ments still preasing forward, the Prussian want^, whi^ had ffiven and 
received so many terrible shocks, with immovekble nrmness, yialaed to the 
collected Impulsk 

In that moment of danger and dismay, when aU aeemed lod^ the intrepid 
Frederick, by a rapid and masterly movement, brought the whole cavalry of 
hia right wine to support his centre- Pressing upon the Russian foot, un- 
covered by their alrmy broken horse, the Prussian cavaliy pushed them 
back wi^ great slaughter, and allowed the brave battalions leisure to recol- 
lect themselveB. Returning to the charra, inflamed with rage and resent- 
ment at their disgrace, the Prussian infantry decided the doubtful contest. 
The Russians were ^very where thrown into confusion. They no longer 
distinguished friends from foes : they fired upon each other in their ungo- 
vernable fury, end even plundered their own baggage. It was now no longer 
a battle, but a horrid carnage ; yet the Russians, though thus distracted 

« broken, incredible as it may seem, never offered to quit the field. They 
i their ground till seven cVdook in the evening, when they made a new 
itEBggla||pr victory, and darkness only put a stop to the eifuBion of blood. 
Ten ths|Erad of their best troops were left dead on the spot, and about half 
that number was mortally wounded. The loss of the Prussians did not ex- 
ceed fifteen hundred men.(l) 

The Russiansi in consequence of this severe chastisement, retreated before 
the victors as te to i/fAjpprg on the frontiers of Poland ; and the king of 
Prussia, hap(^ in ba^ra frm bis dominions from such a dreadful scourjge, 
hastened to the relief of bis brother now enconmassed with enemas, 

and in the greateslVanger of being ufllHy cut off. He had to oppose dot 
only the army of the empire, much superior to his own, the grand Austrian 
army also entered Saxony, under mareschal Daun ; and bo& these armies 
proposed to attack him at pnce. But fortunately his own strong position at 
Dipposewalde, which he had chosen in order to cover Dresden, ana command 
the course of the Elbe, and the timely arrival of the Prussian monarch, ex- 
tricated him from all his difficulties, and disconcerted the des^ of his ene- 
mies. They could not even prevent the king from joining him. And on 
this junction, mareschal Daun retired from the neigh^prhood of Dresden, 
and foil back as far as Zittaw ; while the army of the empire lock dielter in 
the strong post of Birna, which the Saxons had occupied at the beginning of 
the war. ' 

But the Austrian tommiuider, ^ough Induced by his extreme cautiod to 
avoid ad immediate epgagraen^ m &ot for a momeat lose sight of his an- 
ta^nist. Advantarabusfy posted ai StolpeD,'he p^e^erved a communication 
with the army of the empire, and watched Ike motions of iTis Prussiiin ma- 
jesty with as keen an attention as eiji^ahiuib ^ whom he has been corn- 
par^, did those of the ggeat Carthra^ran gaoeral. 

^ The kiag of Prussia, after variol^Vovements, for protecting firahden- 
-burg from Sie incursioDs of the Austrians, and cutting Sf their cbmmudica- 
•tion with Bohemia, took post in the neighbourhood of Hpdkirchen, with 
his left at Bantfcn ; when he could command ^th Mhinia and Lusatia, and 
at the same time preserve a communication witn the aSmy of prince Heni^- 

(1^ Litters friyn the king of Prussia, &c. iq Load. Gazette, Sept. 8, 1758. 
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. Dabiii nrho hod obaeired Umm motloai wHk coqteni« advaneed 

to KitUti, and came to a reiolation attac^inf; tha ftyiiD oamp by aur- 
priae ; as tha onlj mamiB of preaerving hit footuig in Saabony« or findi^ liii 
Uy out of it Witt eafaty. 

Uaving eonutuinicated thii deaign to the prince of Deuxponta, dho still 
ommi^od the aimy of the empire, the Austrian general put his anny in 

anA awwiva^ of fliA ^laaA nf nia ilaafiimfrinn iinilia<*A_ 


urised and routed; ana marescnai jveiin ana pnuce rraucu, 

were killed, in bravely attempting to turn the tide of battle. Their efforts, 
however, were not without effect. Prince Francis was early slain ; but 
Keith at the head of the Prussian infantry, obstinately maintained the 
oombat acrainst the whole weight of the Austrian army. Though wounded 
he rofus3 to quit the field. He still continued to animate the companions 
of his perils ; and he had repulsed the Austrians, bv his persevering valour, 
and was pursuing them, when he received the deadly bullet m his breast.(l) 
The king of Prussia, who never stood more in need of all his firmnm, acti- 
vity, and presence of mind, now assumed in person the wmnr^d of his gid- 
lant infantry. But finding it impracticable to recover tte vil^e of Hoch- 
kirchen wtooh had been lost in the first surprise, he ordered his right wir^ 
to fall back as far as Weissenburg, the left still remrining at Bautzen. 1 his 
Dosition was nearly as good as the former. But his Prussian m^^esty , beside 
the loss of reputation i^parable from a defeat, h^ bst two able gsnerris, 
seventtousand brave men. and the greater part of his 
vlt Ld tKustrians emaU cause of exultation. They had lost about the 
accompUriung their purpose. The vanquished 

enemy was still formidable. - - 



tage stolen in an ungua^ed of jfowing ^superior ge- 

avenger of ^^eir wrongs, took a been torn from his brow. 

and the wUy hand of %trBtagem. Darting, 

not by the sword of valour, but ^ the w^ ^ 

kike the lightning of heaven, to a ^wit swne oi acwou, 

mies with terror, and manl^d ' having already formed the 

The Austrian generals, Hanche . p^uggian majesty saw the ne- 

siege of Neim and the he the fate of Saxony what it 

«. i™,. ^ 

Daun S'Studied position, and sll the pro ’ passage into Silesia now lay 
Hochkirchan, were lost in a moment. An open interruih- 

before t 
tion, or 


irchan, were lost in » Uroute without interrujH 

(l) Uo»4.TOl.i. 

,iB tb* Ruulln •tr.te. in IW. *« In IW li. 

17S7. eiMcMlr nt bntUe of 

conimanded againit 


Btakinf of Ocxakow, where newij. williniurtraiid. In 

...™. tb. Sw-iy. •"* Jil'tat of Prwiii In . 

quitted the Rutsiau tervicc, and eotei^J pension of twelfS thousw ^ 

middle-tiieS man, with a very martial tounieiuin 
“(Tftnilki'lid Aa.tri,n 
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wilJi twenty4ipiaaeNftaiiind tom, and anotfaar army Mat to attack 
in front. lB.,niidpl the efforts of aU thero amiea, the^ptrepid Frederick 
acoomplidied kaiyiipoae^ and defeated the deoigiia of hb numerous enemies. 
The nsge of was raised on hb approadi, as was the Uodcade of Cosel ; 
and the in mkis^ under the generals Harsohe and de Villn* fell back into . 
Bohemia.(l} 

Having tnu^ driven the Austrians out of Silesb, without being under the 
necessity of hazardii^ a battlCf the king of Pruoda instantly returned by 
the same route^ and with the same expeuitiouj to the relief of Saxony^ now 
in a wiMiTMtr covered with the forces of hb enemies. The army of toe em- 
pire obliged prince Heniy to abandon hb post at Sedlitz> and had cut off 
communication with LeipsiCj at the same time that .maresduil Daun 
attempted to obstruct hb communication >nth Dresden. He found means, 
however, to throw himself into the latter, and afterward to retiro to the 
other of Ellbe. Meanwhile the Austrians and Imperialists laid 
siege to those two important places, while a third army advanced toward 
Torgau, and invested that strong fortress. But Dresden, before whi^ ma- 
reschal Daun impeared, with an army of sixty thousand men, and whidi was 
defended only by the fifth part of that number/was the enemy's grand ob- 
ject. Count Schmettau, &e Prussian governor, was therefore under the 
necessity of setting fire to the suburbs, m order to preserve the citv for hb 
master; and two hundred and sixty-six houses were consumed, but very 
few persons lost their lives.(2) 

Tms conflagration has been represented by the emissaries of the court of 
Vienna, and oy certain declamatory writers, as a terrible outrage on huma- 
nity. But as it appears that the iimabitants had timely notice of the gover- 
IUg*S intention,(S) he seems to have acted in perfect conformity with the 
of war, even as explained by the benevolent spirit of Montesquieu. For 
&ose laws, reouiro. That, in military operation^ the Imt public injury, 
consistent wiu the acquisition or proservation of dominion, be done to the 
bo^ of the people.(4) 

By the d^ruction of the suburbs of Dresden, the cause of so much da- 
mour and obloquy, the dty was rendered more secure. It could not now be 
token but by a regubR siege ; that must require l^e ; and the Jdng of 
Prussb was fast advanSng to its relief. These considerations induced ma- 
reschal Daun to relinquish his enterprise^, and the Prussian monarch, a few 
days after, entered Dresden in triumph. The sien of Leipsic was raised ; 
that of Glogaw had before been given up ; and the Austrian and Imperial 
armies retired into Bohenda, where they went into winter-quarters, without 
attempting any thing farther. Nor was thb alL The Kusaians who, in 
their retreat, had invested Colbeig, in Prussian Pomerania, were obliged to 
atuindon the undertaking with disgrace ; and the Swedes, who had entered 
the same country, were not more fortunate in their operations than their 
barimrouB allieB.(5) The kingof Prussia, triumphant over all hb enemies, 
appeared greater uian ever. I^ually dis^nmiished by valour and conduct, 
the exploits of every other commander were lost in the splendour of hb vic- 
tories and retreats. ^ 

, While those iUuatrious addevements were performing in Germany, the 
grand theatre of war, the British arms had recovered their lurtre, b^ by 
land and sea. The rigorous and enterprising spirit of the prime minuter 
seemed to communicate itself to all ranks and dasses of men, imt more espe- 
cially to the officers of the army and ^vy. Patriotic zed todc place of ^ 
sluggish indifferencei, prompt decisie|||f wavering hedtation, and fearless 
exertion of timid cautiofi. The nesP^ action was new strong. ^Every 
besom pdnted for fame, and tar an opportunity of retrbving. the nationd. 
ibonour. 

• 

Cl) PruMiSD sndAiutrba AMre//c» comparsd. 

Ct) CerM^tei t/the MagUtratu tfDretdm^ No. II. HI. Ap. Ann, Reg, 17SS. 

tS) Ibid. 

i4j UEiprit du Zoir, liv. x. 

(6) Foreign psium. 




igtM Jher^bM iwnt«Btfi4 iifaa 

Bliypuig »>A. yy i i| p> i iM at St Seivap, « kind «d putob <rf 9lh.lWh wd 
returned to SpiuMlW without gttemptiB|r ^7 thing 
Xhe ittqcesso|jAi# expedition, though pou^e^le, hy, no mnnoe answered 
the ardoiir of pwbiic expectation. Bgt Aat ardour was exdted, by 

the vmt vigorous preparations for a new armament, which sailed frnin Bt* 
Helen’s on the first of Augusit ; the Ipnd-forpes oommanded by lieutenant- 
general Bligh (the duke of Marlboroi^h, gx^d lord GjBoxve SawviQe having 
been sent to oonnnand the British ^rcea in Germany T, and Ae fleet a^ 
transports under the conduct of commodore Howe* The troops wdre dis- 
enUwrked in the neighbourhood of Cherburg, wUch being an raen town on 
the land side, was entered without opposition. A neglected mole was demo- 
lidied ; a contribution of three thousand pounds was levied upon the inha- 
bitant ; and twenty-one pieces of cannon were carried ofi in triumph, and 
pompously exhibited to the view of the Englifili populace, as the spoils of 
France. After they had been shpwn in Hyde Park to gaping multitudes, 
they were drawn through the principal streets of London wiA the Neatest 
military parade, and formally lodgeu in the Tower. 

. ^t the British ministry bad soon reason to repent of this empty ovation, 
which flattered so highly the prejudices of the vulgar, and gratified, for a 
moment, the national passion for glory and conquest. WhUe the people of 
England were exulting over the taking of a jfdace less consider&le than 
many of their own fishing-towns, the victorious battalions were exposed to 
the most imminent periL 

Having reimbarked the troops at Cherburg without molestation, the com- 
mander- in-chief (for reasons best known to himself) made his second landing 
in ^ bay of St. Lunar, two leagues to the westward of St. Malo, against 
which he seemed determined to hazard an attempt ; though the town was 
now in a better state of defence than when an atta^ had been judged im- 
practicable by the duke of Marlborough, and the number of the assailants 
much fewer General Bligh, accordingly, soon discovered his mistake. 
The design upon St. Malo was laid aside ; but it was resolved to penetrato 
into the country, and do something for the honour of the British anns, be- 
fore the troops were pqtN)n board the tran^orts. 

Id conformity with this resolution, the fleet, which could not ride with 
safety in the bay of St. Lunar, quitted that station, apd anchored in the bay of 
St* Cas, about three leagues to the westward ; while the land-forces pro- 
ceeded, by Guildo, to the village of Matignon, where they dispersed a small 
body of French troops, and encamped within three miles of the tiani^rts, 
in order to prevent their retreat being cut off. Here the British command- 
ers were informed, that the duke a AguUlon, governor of Brittany, had 
advanced from Brest to Lamhale, within six mUes of their camp, at the hea d 
of twdve battalions ai^ six squadrons of regular troops, and two regiments 
of militia An immediate retreat was judged necessary ; but Ao' measures 
fojT i^ryiqg it into execution were slow.iMid injudicious. Instead of de- 
campiM in the pight without noise, by which thpy might probably have 
roaohw the Aom before the French had the least intelligence of Aoir army 
being in motion, the drums were beat pt two o’clock in tho m<F^fioffi oo if 
with intention to give notice to the enemy, who uistaiit}y vepeated the same 
b^obI; and, although the march wap begun soon a|te;i% sp many were the 
m>8tructiQn8, they did ^et reach the bay of St. Cas o’clocky • 

hours were pout in marching Aree xs^es;; yet might Aftm^hei'kaldon l^ve 
been effected without loss, if it bad ben properly But in this. 

^ ewry thing else, the 'greatest blnnmn were oosninittedf 
. The Biwlsrii oommanden, teW wkh ^IpsivA confido^i Burned to 
flsmved theusselYea that no Kienqhman. di^ kKA ap Ip ‘ 

fade* Heqce^ hrom the moment t^^y had intelligence of the approacA of thie 
enemy, they c^tpeer to have been under Ae^ influent of fesY or Afetpa* 

‘.hip? "**• ^ ‘t**-**^ 
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that of an antagonirt. AU the 
French p^e« hard th?i, 

«regiment who had the honour of remaimaglenffeBt on hoetile 

mund. This ffiulaat consisting of fifteen hundred men, attihmpted to 
Form and ^ the greatly jupenor enemy. But their resolution failed them : 
th^fell ®®”{n8ion : they fied ; and rushed into the sea, or were slauirh- 
tered on the beach. Of those who took refuge in the waves, a conside^le 
number were saved by the boats of the fleet, and about four hundred of the 
^tlrea were made prisoners. Among the killed and drowned were general 
Drury ud air John Armitage, with many other gentlemen of rank and for- 
tune, who had acted as volunteers :-^nd with them perished near a thou- 
sand of the finest troops in Christendom.(l) 

Such was the unfortunate issue of our ill-concerted expeditions to tlie 
coast of France, which Involved the nation in an enormous expense, without 
being attended with any adequate advantage. (2) They contributed, how- 
ever, for a time, to rouse the spirit of the people, and to encourage the pas- 
sion for enteiprise ; but as neither their success nor their (objects corres- 
ponded w'ith the hones which such vast preparations raised, they had finally 
a contra^ efiect. The people, though subject to delusion, are not utterly 
blind. They saw the disproportion between means and ends, between great 
armaments and petty aims. And the disaster at St. Cas, which was the more 
keenly felt as it was altogether unexpected, and immediately followed the re- 
joicings for the taking of Cherburg, dissipated all our romantic ideas of acquir- 
ing conauest in France, or annihilating the French navy by destroying their 
pnneipm sea-ports ; while it exalted beyond measure the spirit of that vola- 
tile nation, wnkh had been depressed and mortified by the insulting descents 
made upon their coasts with impunity. They now magnified into a mighty 
victory their accidental good fortune in cutting off the rear-guard of a mis- 
guided party of desultory invaders. 

But whatever consolation France might derive from the check which had 
been given to the ravagers of her coasts, the solid advantages acquired by 
the English in other quarters of the globe, afforded them abundimt cause of 
triumph, exclusive of such fugitive conquests. In North America, whence 
we had hitherto received only accounts of delay, disaster, and disgrace, our 
affairs had taken a new and highly favourable turn. 

As lord London had returned to England on account of some dissatisfai^- 
tion in regard to the conduct of the war, the chief command in America de- 
volved upon gene^ Abercrombie ; but the plan of operations being 
sive, the forces were divided into three separate bodies, under as many dif- 
ferent commanders. About twelve thousand men, under majo^generw 
Amherst, were destined for the siege of Louisburg ; new sixteen thousand, 
under Abercrombie in person, were reserved for the reduefaon of 1 iconde- 
roga and Crown Point ; and eight thousand, commanded by brigadier-general 
Forbes, were ordered to attack Fort du Quesne. , 

The reduction of Cape Breton being an object of prune 
undertaken with aU possible dispatch. The army under 
augmented with two thousand fresh troops from England, 
life*, OB the sub of Majr, aod on the Sd of June, the 
conrirting of one tooJred and fifty-«oven eail, under the directio n of 
Boacaw®, .rrtyoilU*e LouiebuJg. The gamson 
by tiie obeyatter da Dcuoeurt, oonajeted of two Aousand five 
tioope, and about* aU hundred miUtia. 

abi,P the Une* onb fi%-^n *Wp and ^^XL^^dbir 

BttiSc ecroM the mouth or the bason. It w for that 

hvk the ttoops at some distance from the town. The place chosen lor ina^ 

fftst, the nar iit’jStrtHany , vol. ii. p. ISO. 
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purboBe waa the erofi^ of Cmfioran ; and ee eoon as the landkig) which waf 
iittended with aomeilfficulty but little loas, waa fulfy effacted^ and the artil- 
lery and atorea brolight on ahore^ the town waa fonnally i|>veeted.(l) 

The firrt thing* attempted by the beeiegera, waa to aeoure a poat called the • 
Light-hwHt Battery. That aervice waa performed by f^eiu Wolfe, with 
all the vigour anc| celerity for which he waa ao much diatihguidied. On this 
elevated point were erected several batteries, which played ^on the ships 
and the mitifications on the opposite aide of the harbour. For six weeks, 
however, did the place hold Out, and the French ships continued to fire upon 
the besiegers, and to obstruct their operation. At length, on the Slat of 
Julg, one of the great ships blew up, and the flames being communicated to 
two others, they also shared the same fate. 

As the enemy, notwithstanding this misfortune still refused' to surrender, 
the English admiral (who during the whole siege had done every thing pos- 
sible to second the efforts of the land-forces) sent into the harbour a detach- 
ment of six hundred seamen in boats, headed by the captains Laforey and 
Balfour. They boarded the two remaining ships of the line, which still kept 
possession of the bason j destroyed one, which was aground, and towed off 
the other in triumph. The blow was decisive. The governor fearing a ge- 
neral assault, os several practicable breaches were made in the worka, sur- 
rendered himself and his garrison prisoners of war : and the whole island 
submitted to his Britannic MajeBt^.(2) With Cape Breton fell also the 
island of St. John, and whatever interior stations the French had established 
for carrying on the cod-fishery in the Gulf of St. Laurence. 

The reduction of Louisburg was severely felt by France, especiallv as it 
had been attended with the loss of so considerable a naval force, ana occa- 
sioned the greatest rejoicings in England. But all our enterprises in Ame- 
rica were not equally fortunate. 

General Abercrombie, in consequence of his desim of driving the French 
from Ticonderoga and Crown Point, had embarked upon Lake George, on 
the fifth of July, with near sixteen thousand men, and a numerous train of 
artillery; and, after a prosperous navigation, landed his troops without 
opposition, and advanced in four columns toward the first object of his ar- 
mament. As the country through which his march lay is rough and woody, 
and his guides were very unskilful, the troops were bewildered, and the 
columns broken. While in this disorder, they fell in with a Fren^ detach- 
ment, which had fled on their approach, being bewildered in like manner. 
A skinniah ensued, in which the enemy were quickly routed, with the loss 
of near three hundred men. But that advantage was unfortunately pur- 
chased with the death of the gallant lord Howe, a young nobleman of the 
most promising military talents, who had acquired the esteem and affection 
of the troops by his generosity, affability, and engaging manners, as well aa 
by his distinguished valour. 

This disaster excepted, the English army proceeded successfully till it 
reached Ticonderoga ; which is situated on a point of land between Lake 
George and a narrow gut that communicates with Lake Champlain. On 
three sides surrounded with water, and on the fourth secured by a morass, 
that important post was strongly fortified, and defended by near five thou- 
sand men. These were stationed under the cannon of the place, behind an 
abattis, or breastwork, formed of the trunks of trees piled one upon another. 
And they were farther defended by whole trees, with their branches out- 
ward, some of which were cut and uarpened, so as to answer the purpose of 
chevaux-de-frize. ^ 

Notwithstanding this 8trong||Mltion, which had not been properly recon- 
noitred, it was rashly resolved fllRtack the enemy, without waiting for the » 
arrival of the artillery. A dispoution was accordingly made for the purpose, 
and the whole English army put in motion. The troops advanced to the as- 
sault with the greatest alacrity ; but all their most vigorous efforts proved* 

(I) Loud. Gazette i Aug. 18, 1758. Knox’s Campaigns I'n North America, t'ol. i. 

fs; Id. ibid. 
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ineffeciad* la vain they^ attempt to cut their way through every ob- 
8t^e. They could make^ impreaemn upon the euemy'p works. The ge- 
neral, therefore, found it neoessi^ to or&r a retreat, as the only means of 
saving the remains of hianemy, after it had been exposed for four hours to 
the covered fire of the French musquetry. Near two thousand men, including 
' a great number of officers, were killed or dangerously wound^.(l) 

In order to repair the disgrace of this bloody lepulM, ^ner^ Abercrombie 
(who had immediately retired to his former camp on the southern side of 
Lake GeorgeX detached colonel Bradstreet with a body of three thousand 
men against Fort Frontenoc. The colonel, who with great prudence and 
valour surmounted every difficulty, brought his little army to Oswego 
where he embarked pn Lake Ontario, and arrived at the object of his enter- 
prise -by the 25th of Au^st. - t i * 

Fort Frontenao stands at the communication of Lake Ontario with the 
river St. Laurence, the entrance into which it in some measure commands. 
For a post of such moment, however, it was poorly fortified, and feebly gjir- 
risoned. It surrendered at discretion, on the appearance of the English 
commander, who found there an immense quantity of provisions and mer- 
chandise, sixty pieces of cannon, and nine armed sloops. (2) 

The success of colonel Bradstreet, in all probability, facilitated the expe- 
dition, under general Forbes, against Fort du Quesne. This officer began 
his march from Philadelphia, in the bemnmng of July, at the head of eight 
thousand men, through avast tract of country very little known, and al- 
most impenetrable, by reason of woods, mountains and morasses, lie made 
his way, however, by the most incredible exertions of vi^ur and persev^ 
ance; procured provlaiouB, secured camps, and surmounted every other 
culty in his temous progress, though continually harassed by parties of 

hostile Indians. . . , rt. c T«orn 

Having advanced with the main^dy of his army as far ^ 
distant aLut fourscore miles from Fort du Quesne, 

major Grant, at the head of eight hundred "n.‘m v ‘wh^wS 

Uiiortnnatelv the maior’s approach was disrxivered by the enemy, who sent 
a more Tnmrous bodfof trSSps against him. A desperate ^mbat ensued, 
which was gallantly maintain^ by the British detadiment 
three hours* but being at length overpowered by superior forte, it ww 
oblked to give way. About three hundred men were killed " P'*" 
wmA and^mong the latter was major Grant, with mneteen other ofcc*» 
This severe ch^ so fatal to the reconnoitring party, did not prevent ge 
neSrS f«m adv"Lciog with the main 

rant of the en®“y VT”'’®”The*Ffe'l“ hfwe^^ “f 

:cr5rw"theS^^ 

fheir ^toenwTn tS? “Se^^J’al'^drdtS^S^ 

on Fort du Quesne, which h«l Wn the ^use of » K®".« ur of the 

tive a war ; and the name of Fort Jipen undertaken, 

minister under whose »“P*‘*%*'*® ™nfined solely to North Ame- 

Nor were the conquests of 9,'“* “'‘ft? „a a bod/ of marines, had 

rica. Two ships of the line, to reduce the French settle- 

been di^MrtchM early in the sewn, in , entered the river Senegal ; 

ments on the OMst of Africa They which the ships of the 

Md in spite of the otatrurtions ^ commands the naviga- 

line could not pass, they obli^ Fort .11 the French settlements on 

tion of the Sea^, to surrender, and, with 1 ^ tne rre 

tlMit river.(^4) ^ rmluce the island of Goree, 

But thta squadron being found VJ^the s^e coast, commodore 

which lies at the distance of thirty leagues, on the same 


{*) Knox'. Campaigns, vol. i. l«od. GauUr, Aug. «, >758. 
.*) Lond. Gazette^ Oct, 31, 1768. 

J) Load. Gazette^ Jan. 20, 1769. 
i4) Lond. Gazette, June, 10, 1758. 
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R^ppel^ brother to the earl of Albetearle, wai tfterw^ eem tipon tiiet'eer- ^ 
vice^ with four sh^ of the line^ sereral fHgatee, dild teven hundred regular 
troops, under the command of £eatenatrUcolotii& Wotfl^e. ' The gMi diipa 
laid their broadsides to the principfd batteries* nnd maintained so strong u 
fire, that the place surrendered at discretion, before the troops were land- 
ed.(l) M. Bfc. dean, the French governor, behaved with true coumge, but 
was ill supported by his garrison. 

The British arms were less successful during this campidgn in the East 
Indies. Though admiral PocoOke, who had succeeded, in consequence of 
the death of admiral Watson, to the command of the English squadron on 
« coast of Coromandel, had worsted, in tivo Obstinate engagements, the 
flench squadron under M. d'Achd, he was not able to prevent the loss of 
Cudalore and Fort 6t. David. These two places were reduced by the count 
de Lallv ; who having been appointed^ ^vernor-general of all the French 
possessions in India, had carried out with him a great force to Pondicherry. 
He was gallantly assisted in his military operations by the count d'Estaign, 
and flattered himself with nothing less than the conquest of all the English 
settlements on the coast of Coromandel. 

Such, my dear Philip, was the state of the war in all parte of the wOrld, 
at the close of the year 1758. Many checks had been given, many victories 
obtained, and many conquests made ; but these were not all on one side. 
The success was divided. All parties had cause of hope, or room for conso- 
lation ; and, in consequence of this situation of affairs, aU parties prepared 
for opening the ensuing campaign with equal vigour, though the state of 
their finances was very different. The resources cn England being still great, 
she generously continued her annual subsidy of four millions of dollars to 
the king of Prussia. Those of Austria were much exhausted, and France 
was on the eve of a national bankruptcy ; yet were the efforts of both undi- 
minished. The empress of Russia, having lost only men, readily supplied 
by her boundless dominions, adhered to her military system, which she con- 
sidered as necessary to the training of her armies : and Sweden made no ad- 
vances toward peace. The greatest exertions were displayed in every quar- 
ter of the globe. 

Germany however continued, as hitherto, to be the j^and theatre of mili- 
tary operations, though less of conquest or bold enterprise. These found 
elsewhere a wider range. Boated trials of each other's strength had here 
made all parties more cautiou^^ h feause all were become sensime, that the 
war could only be brought to V^CCessful issue by patience and persever- 
ance, not by any single blow. The greatest blows h^ been already struck, 
yet peace seem^ as distant as evei^ though, in striking some of those blows, 
ruin itself had been hazarded by the illustrious Fredenck. Less dependence 
was henceforth placed in fortune, and more in force and skill. Experience 
had moderated the ardour of courage, and rectified the mistaken conceptions 
of military superiority, dimness and recollection took place of presump- 
tion and rashness ; and mutual esteem and apprehensions of danger, of seu- 
confidence and mutual contempt. 

The fire of the king of Prussia's genius alone seemed unabated. We have 
seen in what manner ne obliged the Austrians and the Army of the Empire 
to evacuate Saxony, at the dose of last campaign, while ^ generals forced 
the Russians and Swedes to retire toward their own frontiers. He began 
the present with equal vigour and succ^s : and he had formed a great, sys- 
tem of operations, in concert with prince Ferdinand of Brunswick One of 
his generals, in the month o^JFebruary* destrc^ed the Russian magazines in 
Fuland ; another recovereM|||riani, Dbmin, and all the places the Sweden 
had conquered in Fomerania^He himself, by his threatraing motions, 
the Austrian army to the frontiers of Silesia. , Hk brother, princia fiedry; 
who had yrintered in Saxony, seized the opportunity to lay &hemin under 
contribution ; and afterward, -entering Franconia, pushed the Army of the 
Empire ks far back as Nuremburg. 


(1) Load. Gaztttc, Jan. S9, 1759. 
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To ^ Won the anng of Ae kiiw of PrunU lucceaefu] But 

tiia aiffo Bw e e a. eveate, partly dependin^non himMJf^SSi!. 
diaooDMrted aR hia fatare i^a, andfave°s fatal *»*"• 

The.Ruaaiua advi^ toward SileBia. MtwithatoLa^ ditafctiS'Tf 
thou aianziM Md pnnca Ferdiaand. althouah^y reiirf™Si *j3> . 
choiM larfy rfBiitidi troops, found himself unable to prevent the Army of 
** *®“ wceivi^ succours from that of Price j h c^m^i 

which fte succ^ of the campato greatly depended/ mi on whidbhta 
Prussian Majesty had presumed^ though certainiy without due consldera- 

tioiifl 


The Pnmdh, by a flagrmt yioktion of the liberties of the empire, accom. 
pazued With w act of perfidy^ had made themselves masters of Frankfort 
upon the MainCp a neutral and free city, in the beginning of January. Tliis 
was an important ^uisition, as it secured to them the course of the Maine 
and the Upper Rhine, by which they could readily receive every kind of 
supply. It was therefore determined to dislodge them, if possible, us soon 
as the season would i^rmit the allied army to take the field. 

With this view, prince Ferdinand assembled his troops in the neighbour- 
hood of Fulda, and began hia march toward the enemy at the head of thirty 
thousand men ; having left the rest of his forces to guard the electorate of 
Hanover, and protect the bishoprick of Munster. He found the French army, 
under the duke de Broglio, strongly posted near the village of Bergen, be- 
tween Frankfort and Hanau, yet did he resolve to attack them. He ac- 
cordingly drew up his forces in order of battle, and advanced to the charge, 
But after three desperate efforts to get possession of the village, he was 
obliged to retire with the loss of two thousand men.(l) He preserved, how- 
ever, so ftpod a countenance that the enemy did not attempt to pursue him. 

The aOies perhaps lost no honour by this action. But they failed in their 
object ; and that failure, beside thwarting the designs of the king of Prus- 
sia, reduced themselves to great distress ror want of provisions. Meanwhile 
the French enjoyed plenty of every thing. And their armies on the Up])er 
imd Lower Rhine having formed a junction near Marpurg, proceeded north- 
war4^ under the mareschal de Conatdes, who fixed his jiead-quarters at 
Cprbadi, whence he detached a body of light troops to take possession of 
Cassel. 


Finding himself inferior to the united forces of the enemy, prince Ferdi- 
nu)d judged it , prudent to retire as they advanced. He left strong garri- 
sons, however, in Lipstadt, Retberg, Munster, and Minden, in order to 
retard the progress of the French generals. But this precaution proved 
ineffectuaL Retberg was surprised by ^e duke de Broglio. He also ^k 
Mindei^ by assault ; and Munster, tiiough defended by a garrison of four 
thousand men, was reduced, after a short siege. 

It now appeared impossible to prevent the French from maki^ themsm ves 
a second time m&sters of his Britannic Majesty's German dominions Con- 
sidering the conquest of Hanover as certain, the court of Versailles wm 
only occupied in contriving expedient for securing it ; and ^e regency at 
that eleetgrateji willing to provide against the co^^quenwB of Bu<m a probi^ 
hie event, agun sent their archives and most valuable effects to Btad& All 
things seemed hastening to the same situBtion, which 
miHatiag ^vention Ctostw-Beven ; OTpeciaJly as 

tiitued to^ retire, ' and etadiouely kept up his communicstion with the 

aeeompHelied general, though weakened >7 
disconcerted. He^i^a danger, and wa s to 

naturaHy cautious, he resolved, under the ^ 

^lineofeonduot, hiftead of taking ff !!l 

Jogy Air misfortune in the gloom of public de^dengr. Tto momen^ 
f^ nothing but a battle^OTad hinder the French ^9™ *^,*3 
»«nter^MSM. in the etoctorate of Hanover, he determined to brmg mat- 


U) French sad English Battttei compared. 
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terg to that iuue. And the means hj whi^h he a^om^tsli64 hia Mgn itith 
an inferior arm^, without exposiim himself to sn^ disafter«. diapovered 1 m» 
profound a genius for war, as will ever make him he ranked among the 
greatest masters of the military art* y 

The ihaln body of the Frenw army; after the taking of Minden, had en- 
camped in the neighbourhood of that city, to which its ri^t wing extended. 
On the left wad a steep hiU, in the front a morass, and a rivulet covered the 
rear. As nothing 'could be more advantageous thin this position, which ren- 
dered an attack impncticahle, prince Ferdinand employed all his skill to 
draw the enemy from it. With that view he quitted his camp on the Weser, 
Bfld marched to HiUe ; leaving, however, general Wangenbrnm, with a bpdy 
Jnvroops, entrenched at Thornhausen, on the hanks of the disputed river : 
and deta^ing the hereditary prince of Brunswick, with six thousand men, 
40 make a conmass toward the enemy's left flank, and cut off their commu- 
nication with Fadeiborn. 

The French generals, who were not inattentive to these movements, fell 
into the snare that was laid for them. They concluded, that the opportu- 
nity which they had so long sought, of cutting off prince Ferdinand s com- 
munication with the Weser, was at Irat found, and with it the connimmation 
of their wishes. They saw, as they imaffined, the allied army divided and 
disjoined beyond the possibility of immediate union ; and thermore flattered 
themselves with its final destruction, by the defeat of general Wangenheim, 
and the command of the Weser the necessary consequence of such defeat. 
Full of this idea, they left their advantageous post i and passing the morass 
in their front, advanced into the plain. 

The duke de Broglio, who lea the van of the French army, proceeded 
with great confidence, until he reached a neighbouring eminence ; whence 
he hweld, instead pf entrenchments defended hy a small body, the whole 
anr^ of the allies disposed in excellent order, and extending from the banks 
of the Weser almost to Mindeti. A discovery so unexpected embarrassed 
the French general. But he had no alternative left : it was too late to re« 
cede. He tibierefore ordered his cavalry to advance, and begin the en- 
gagement. 

The British infantry, which, with two battalions of Hanoverian gcfrrds, 
composed the centre of the allied army, sustained the principal shock of the 
battle, and broke every body of horse a^ foot that advancea aranst them ; 
whilst the Hessian cavalry, with some remments of Prussian and Hanoverian 
dragoons, posted on the left, baflled afl the attempts of the enemy, and 
pushed them to the necessity of seeking safetv in flight.(l) 

At this instant, prince Ferdinand sent* orders to lord George Sackville, 
who commanded the British and Hanoverian horse, which composed the 
right wing of the allies, to advance to the charge. And if these orders had 
been checOTully obeyed, the battle of Minden would probably have been as 
memorable and decisive as that of Blenheim. The Frendi army would have 
been utterly destroyed, or totally rout^ and driven out of Germany. But 
whatever was the cause, whether the orders were not sufficiently precise, 
were misinterpreted, or iiqperfectly understood, the British cavalry did not 
arri^ in time to have any ware in the eng^ment j(2) so that the French, 
instead of being hoUy pursued, were permitted to retire in good order, and 
to regain their former position, notwithstanding the loss of seven thousand 
men. They judged it necessary, however, to quit their camp, and pw the 
Weser the same night ; and next day the garrison of Minden suirendared at 
discretion. The allies lost in the action near two thousand brave troops. 

Prinqs Ferdinand passad an indirect censure upon the British commander 
Ihr his conduct on this occaaijABnd a court msrw confirm^ that censure. 
But SB the whole diflght of nKisterial influence is suppo^ to have beeil 
tfardwn into the scale of the German general, the impartial part of mankind 


(1) Londoo sod Farit Gazettet, paaiiin. The French account of tbit battle, and of 
tlie operation* that preceded It, it bv far the moit perfect. 

(S) Evidence produced on the trial of lord George Sackville. 
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J^move him from tbe command, "f’liw wish perham 
OCCMM^ Out C0rfuB0n, w contradiction of orde«, of «hidi the 
genend ewplamed, end which he aseigned ae the cauw of hie inac5or*i!rt 
thera w alao resMii to soppoK, the chagrin of the British commander m£ht 
m^ehie perception, on that occarion. leas dear than usual, andtha^e 
might even eeimUy indulge a desire^ to obscure the glory of a hated rivU 
Without r^ecting that, in so doing, he was sac'rificing his duty to his sovo- 
Ttiga, and eventually the interests of his country.(i) ^ 


LETTER XXXIV. 

Tk£ View of the SUit qf Europe, and the History of the General War 
pursued^ firom iht Defeat of the French at Mtnden, to the Death of 
George If. •' 


The victory gained by the allies at Minden, though less complete than it 
might have been rendered by the ready co-operation of the British general, 
threw the court of Versailles into the utmost confusion, and blasted all their 
hopes of conquest. It not only enabled prince Ferdinand effectually tfi de- 
fend the electorate of Hanover, but to recover Munster, and force the 
French to . evacuate great part of IVestphalia. And if he had not bmn 
obliged to weaken his army, in order to support the kina of Prussia, whcM 
affairs werejnuch embarrassed, he would probably have driven the vain-glo- 
riou|^ enemy to the other side of the Rhine, before the dose of the cnmytSpi. 

The emrarrassment of his Prussian majesty was chiefly occasioned by the 
approach of the Russians, in spite of every eflbrt to obstruct their progress. 
1/npleased with the studied caution of count Dolma, the king conwrM the 
command of the anny destined to oppose them on general Wedel, who im- 
mediately gave them battle, conformaUe to his orifers. He attacked them 
with great vigour, but without effect, at Kay, near ZuUichau, in Silesia, on 
the twentv-third day of July. The Prussians were repulsed with much 1^, 
after an obstinate engiMment, and the Russians made themselves masters 
of Frankfort on the Oder. 

No aooner was the king of Prussia informed of that misfortune, than he 
lesolved to oppose the Kussiiins In person ; and began his march with ten 
thousand of nis best troops, to join the shattered army under Wedel ; leav- 
ing his brother Henry to olmrve the motions of the Austrians cm the fron- 
tiers of Lusatia. Meanwhile mareschal Daun, apprized of tbe king's inten- 
tion, detached ^neral Laudohn, with twelve thousand horse, to give vigour 
and stdiUtty to the Russian amy, which was deficient in caval^. 

The reinsoroeBient arrived nearly at the same time that his Prasnan m^ 
jet^ joined tVedeL A^ LaudoUn and count Soltikow, the Russian genersl, 
took post di the village of CiQinersdorff, opposite Frankfort. The combined 
army consisted cd ahouf^d^ikundred thousand combatants : their powfa yi 
was naturaRy stroxig;^^m "they further seom^ their camp 
pientS;; Ranted with a Numerous train of tilery. 5™ —in 

forces^ nltij^ all the rnlnfnrniiirMits he coidd collert^ fell below fifty thouswid 
i yet his preunng mrCTiiistshces, and his own sanguine spirit, in* 
by hosSUe passion, induce him to hazard an attack. 

,<0 8.. priiic. F.fdiii>iid’i Zvrtff to tb. king of Gi..t Briuin.-nd loid Own 
aa^iUe • Vtmdication of hit conduct. 

VoL. II. 3 8- 
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Tiie previous 4ispoiitioii8 for ptirpoie beiiig made, tli(e befM 
^ttt eleven o'clock, and the Rusdan e^trendmiepti were ^ith pm 
tdaugliter. Sev^ redoubts, wbi4 Vov^ tha ylUip 
were a]so.ma8tereC the Fmnna^ advanced to the vULm itsen* Hert 
the battle was mewed, and raged with fresh fury for ^hour^ At lenph 
the post was carried ; the pnemy's artillery was tak^; and every th^ 
seemed to promise a-copiplete vi^^. But the Rusnans, though broken, 
were not dhsouraged. Tliey again f^ed under cover of the Austrian ca- 
valry, and took possesrion oi an eminence, called the Jew/ Bwryinp Grtmud^ 
wtare they resolved to defend themselves to the last man. 

^prudence, and past experience of the steady valour of the Russians; ought 
td'have taught his Prussian majesty to rest satisfied with the advantage he 
had gained : but he could not bear to be a conqueror by halves. *1 he ar- 
dour of his mind determined him to follow his blow, in hopes of crowning at 
once his glory and his vengeance, by the final destruction of a barbarous 
enemy, who had dared to enter within the line of hie ambition ; and whose 
cruel ravages had so often drawn him from the pursuit of victory, or ob- 
structed Se career of conquest. He accordingly led on, to a new attack, 
his brave battalions, yet faiiitfrom recent toil, beneath the heat of a burning 
sun,, sore with many a wound. He led them against the niaui body of 
the Russian army, the greater part of which had not hitherto been e n g a pd, 
posted oh higher ground, and strongly defended by artillery.^ They were 
unequal to the difficult service : they fell back ; they were a^n brought to 
the charge, ahd a second time repulsed with great slaughter. Enraged at 
this disappointment, the king put nimself at the head of his cavalry ; but 
theif vigour also was spent. In vain did he attempt to bmlk the Russians 
(who are possessed of uncommon bodily Btren|[th, and -an instinctive or me- 
chaDa|Bl courage, which makes them inaccessible to fear s) tbw baffled qll 
hift g Srian t. efforts. Their fire was the mouth of a volcano, and their bi^o?- 
nets a hedge of spears. The PruqpianB, qrasted with fatigqe, MdMBrtw 
the number of slain, blamed the perseverance of their pniioe; but gtiU rnMn - 
tained the unequal combat. ^ ^ 

In those awful moments, when the finest troops in the world were w;qyer- 
ing, and the greatest of modern commanders could with difficulty onoonrii4;e 
them to keep their ground, the Austiiap cavalry, yet fresh, broke in upon 
them with the impetuosity of A torrent. The Russiw horse followed the 
imifftatin g example, and the foot resumed their activity. , The exhausted 
Prussians yieldea to the irresistible shock : they were seized with a panic ; 
th^ffed. The kin g si^ed theuL; he brought them back to tlip charge ; he 
-'-'Set then! aq example ojt bravery in hlp own person. Thrw times did he re- 
new the engagement in the front line. , He had two hones shot undw him, 
and many bi^ts had passed trough his dothes. But all his intrepid ex- 
ertions were ineflbdtuu : the battle was irretrievably lost, and the approa^ 
eff'^nighi only prevented the .Prussian army from, being utterly cut off. As 
t^ struggle tenuinated, the ^ughter on both sides ^was^iriiilly great. Near 
Sauauid^ lay dead on the field, or dying of their wounds : and 
sixtSjU thousand of these were Frii8BianB.(lj ; . . ■ . 

The iflgue of this battle astonished all Europe^ and qpmoiied the .most 
extravagant exultation among the hostil e po wen on one iid& and the 
fist jlopriwinn nf .mind on the other. When-the king of ^lUswA^p^ 
searipn. oP the 'village of .Cunnersdorff, he wrote, in .the triuwb of 
a^odiAiTatalatorybulet to .his,^een, witheul.^ripg far. • 

‘^Wohave driven. the Russians from thdr.ent«B^roenta*i Expert 
“luro h^rq,^to, hesribC a g^nuBOus victoiy. T-^Aid^at^ 

Beiyn just as thq^^ist was g9^ ou^ the WF^ature .irt^^w 

thooourtsW London and Vei5®«s before ^ 

also'first conveyed in another laconic dispsw^tbe queen,; Remove from 


fieri 


Rilationt of the battle of Cannsridoiff, pubUihed^ aslbonty »t 
aDdVienii|. 
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with the royal family. Let the archn'ea be carried to Potsdam. 

" The town' ma^ make conditions with the enemy.*^]) 

Bat if his Pnusien majesty sabiected himself to somo degree of ridicule 
as a man, and blame as a commander, bykis defeat at Cuifnersdorf, bis sub- 
seiment oondii^ ^ And the surprise of mankind, at his sudden 
and UnexpectM rei^rse of fortane, was sood lost in their admiration of the 
wonderful rMurces of his genius, and the unconquerable fortitude of his 
The day after the battle, he repassed the Oder, and encamped ut 
Retfdn : whence he moved to Furstenwalde, and posted himself so advan- 
tageonuy, that the Russians did not dare to make any attempt upon BerHn. 
He even Watched their motions so asmduously, that the main body of their 
army, under tiie victorious Soltikow, instead of entering Brandenburg, 
marched into Lusatia. There he joined the grand Austrian army, under 
mare^al Daun j and the two generals held consultations concerning their 
future operations. 

In the mean time the king of Prussia, having refreshed and recruited his 
broken and exhausted troops, and supplied the loss of his artillery (which 
had ^ fi^en into the hands of the enemy) from the arsenal ut Berlin, ap- 
peared agunibrmidable. While his friends as well as his enemies were of 
opiniod, that the Russian and Austrian armies united had only to determine 
v^at pkrt of his dominions they chose first to subdue as a ]»relude to the 
coqquMt of the whole, he obliged both to act on the defensive. And he at 
the same time detached a body of six thoiisjind men, under general Wunch, 
to the relief of Saxony ; where the Army of the Empire had made great pro- 
irress, during his absence. Hall, Wittemberg, Leipsic, Tor^u, and even 
Dresden itsSf, had surrendered to the Imperialists. But the detachment 
under Wunch retook Leipsic on the 21 st of September ; and having joined 
ffenerid Finck who commanded in Saxony, the Prussian ^nerals raised 
the Army of the Empire at Corbitz, though supported by // A"*- 
triafis n^eT general Haddick, and recovered every place in that electorate 

^*EnoomSed*by these successes, and seeing that he could not serond Ins 
operatioi^ the king on the side of Silesia, P”nc«Hennr quitted h«^ 
at^msdorff near Gorlitz, in Lusatia, and marched 
into Saxony, where he joined the Pniisian parties under binck and 
This rapid march obliged mareschal Daun also to quit his camp in Luwt^ 

iid ^p^te bis Bfn^^from that of count Solt kou., ^ 

DrAoilAn And the {Russian monarch, thus freed from the presence w liis 
most da^erous en^niy, having put himsrtf between the 
GtomTSuiged them to relincfuUh in enterprise which they had formed 

airainst that place, and return into Poland. ... v_ 4 ^ 1,0 intrpnifl 
^Fortune, ii a word, aeemed yet to be pre^nf tnumi^to for t^ intref ul 

spirit induced him once more to trust gel^preservqt^, 

of action, while prudenco, reason, expenence,imd even self preservm^^, 

dictated e sure one. 



i efliwte, of the Auitrian general.. Hcify. fell 

Bmidra i^jred. jMareephJ Daun, who ha r» once more, at 

h^upbn And the kmg of Puipm ^ 

•the kpad of^^allmt the eve of tteir aovereign and 

wady to execute any dM’nair. But as the season 

commander, ao latefy redact to the , severe his most able g®"®- 

♦aa.already &r‘intfie decUne, d 

rak were « 3 f 'opinion, that no important enten'n.e coum 


(1) Foreign Ga»eitei, pM»im. 
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ahjr ^babilitr of onccesa^ and ^at hlacialaeet oottluot wnuld; fao 

the metioDB of the Auetsiana, anil oiit iiff the proiiakma of nuuneedu 

who muat> bv thea^Ms, infallililjf WoUiged to<idMmddn Dreaden, and"^ 
tiff ing Bon^ii^AHVing to the Pfaphttk^ as hiihetto, the entve poaaeauon 
of Biucpny. . 

The kih^a'yieyrg, h'oweyer, eiktended to more d^ivp advan- 

tagea. He Imew^that the pamy into Botemia were ao diffi^t, tluit, by 
aeiadng certain the aubaiatence of the .Auatriana might hot onlybe^'cat 
oC blit thek retreat render^ iinpractidible. ^ Haying obl^ed hiarcMihl 


i S ftjli to jethh^ B8 far aa Plawe^ and advanced hiihadf to Keawldorff^ he 
aoiioydingly brdhlred general 'IPmik, with nineteen battalioha and thirty-five 
squadrons, to occupy the defilea of Maxeri and CHiehdorff, through Vhich 
aioiie he thought it poiuible for the ibiieniy to communicate with ^hernia. 
This aervice waa Bucceaafully executed ; and no doubt was entertsiwd ihat 
mareachal Daun would be obliged to hivzanl a battle, or to aurrehd'er at dis- 
cretion, as he seemed now to have no resource left but in victory. 

MeanwhUe that sag^bus general, sensible of his danger, sent expbfienced 
oillcerB to reconnoitre the positioii of -the rruseian detachment ; and fihdlng 
the commander lulled intb the most fatal i^urity, he took ppwssibn ^ the 
neighbouring eminences, and surrouhding’the enemy on all stols, preduded 
the possibility of e^^. The Prussians defended' th^selves gallant^ for ode 
day, and made several vigorous efforts to disentangle themaelves m>m the 
net iq wpich they wera caught, but in vain : they were foiled in every ht- 
teppt to force those defiles which they hud been appointed to guard. Night 
put an end tb .the struggle, and to uie effusion of blbod. Next'ihormng 
Finck, seeing hS situation desperate, as every SVeniie^throiigh whic£ 
a retMat could be made was planted with bayonets. Judged it mbra prudent 
io ambt to necessity, than wuptonly to 'throw away the lives of so many 
bni^yKn, who might serve their king on some more promisihjroccdsibn. 
He therefor eendeaybured, though inef»ctually, to obtain terms. Thdy were 
steMy denied him. And he Vus ultimately 'forced to surrender at aiscfe- 
tion, on the 26th of Kovomber ; he himsm with eight other generals, ahd 
near twenty thousand men, being made' prisoner^ of ufar.Ql) 

This was a mortifying blow to the hopes of the Prussian monarch, and 
'must have made him severely 8ensilil|^of his t6b coihnion error, in plAChfg 
al^hiB attention on the posable advaotode, and overlooking the prbbabie 
danra. ,Nor did that evil -come alone. He sustained nbother heavy '8th»ke 
capture and destruction of a rear guard, consisting of 'three* tnonsbnd 
'men, under general Diercke. Vet, after all these losses, he Wus stiil tb'fbir- 
{Budable, that the cautious and mpderateruiinded Daun, instead of attacking 
l&i,‘tobk belter in the strong camp 6f Pima, and kept dose within hfs'Sti- 
trenchnients. 

His' Prussian majesty ^eipod also, at Inst, to have ' aObuj^ed aieSson' pf 
mbdcratien. Though loined by twelve thou^d fheb,' dnabr the hereditS^ 
jd^ce of Bnibswick, he put his,ui:my quietly into winter^da^rs at Ffey- 
VK, withbut attempting ai^ hew ontbrprise ; fib ^at, the loss bf iden ex- 
ceed/ bfibirs in Germai^'areib dearly in the same ^Itiiatfpn as' at the open- 
of the'cabipaign. Inb ixiUntry had been deSmted, and mifSh brood 
apilt; bat Dresden was the only place of^any importanbe that had changed 


^n^^te of all thp'elbquSncq^and popularity 
ctsive c^psS^s' bqgan to bool the zem of tIie*E] 
. tteir iUbstnOUs faf^l^ens^e ally, the ' kit 
tl^ is6wd aOe no eO^ Vhid me succem of the _ 
the ^est I'n^es the i^es of theJpeo|^ 

teiet ^4 and inade them w of. the fbSlyjT 
Ifanovcr at Such, a vast bxpete of blood ana 
Ihunediatdy after the takiiy of Louiaburg. 
as tiro key of Canada, a plan was fbnned 


of Mr. Pitt, so fbaby^'Mde- 
inglisb Ifatibki' in thb.wbSe of 
of Pru,^,'tO whoie'^ars 
British aimin Ahierica and 
more ^uny^ll^lhefr true’in- 
idingin^%lectorbte oP 
Esre. 

which badiong bebn oons^ 
by the Bntish sdnistry^for 


(I) Compared Aehtions, ubi tup. 
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■•the reduction c^Ou^, and the entire conquest of New France, as soon as 
tlie seaion of adton^ in thm nc^em latitudes, should return. In the mean 
time an wprfition was undertaken ante the island of Martinico, the diief 
sedt of Uie French iforemment m theWeet Indies ; a of creat im- 
portance by its position, and also by itd produce. ” • 

It Was known that Martinico, and all the suw-ialands belonging to France 
in the American ai^ipela^, were in great ^distress for want of provisions 
and other necesMnes.; which it was not in her power to provide them with, 
hy redteof the inferiority of her navy to that of England, and consequently 
her inaiBlity to protect her trade with them. It was therefeee suppote 
they could make but a feeble resistance, and would surrender on the first 
buntmons. 

I'lie'wmament' destined for that service consisted of ten ships of the line 
undCr' commodore More, and five thousand land-forues, commanded by ge- 
neral Hopson. The -design upon Martinico, however, was abandoned as im- 
pmctirable, 'after a slight attempt ; though seemingly with little reason, as 
the French gjovernor possessed neither courage nor conduct, and the dis- 
tressed inhabitabts nppeared willing, it was said, to submit to a power that 
could more supply their wants, and affo^ them a better and more 

certain mark^ lor their produce. But be the prospect of reustance small 
or fpreat, it is certain that the British troops were re-imbarked w'ithin twenty- 
four hours after their landing, and that the armament directed its course 
towai^ the idand of Guedaloup6;(l) a less splendid object of conquest, 
though not a less valuable possession. 

The British fleet appeared before the town of Basse Terre, the capital of 
the island, on the twenty-third of January; and next day it was taken, 
after a tetrible canndnade, accompanied with incessant showers of h^bs. 
Never did the commanders of the English navy exert themselves wit^ore 
intrepidity and judgment than on this occasion. They left the lanM^rees 
untbing to do hut Itoke possession of the place, which was abandoned by the 

gariiBon.(S) .* . i» * i 

The r^ctibn of the town of Basse Terre, however, was not immediately 
followed by the conquest of Guadaloupe, The slowness, timidity, and irre- 
sulutUMi OT^the operations by land, afforded the fugitive garrison leisure for 
recollection ; .:and to fortify themselves^ by the help of the inhabitants, in a 
strong post which obstructed all communication with tlie more fertile parts 
of the island. Despairing therefore of being able to sulnect GuBdaloupe on 
that side; the invaders proceeded to attack it on arfotber, known by the name 
of Grande Terre. Fort Lewis, the chief defence of this division ot the island 
(which is separated from the other by a shallow strait), was taken swoni m 
hand^ by tbemarines and Royal Highlanders, after a short but vigorous 
calhnonade froiMhe 'fle6t.(S) 

But the were guUty of the same error as fomerly. ^By did 

not taker adn^to^ of the enemy’s terror : and tliey .offered .the 
convmtiMioto fimS their taimleet. rte fugitive, found refuge 
tains, where they became tomidable ; aind the event of the expedition 
eve" toSStftLwhS^tel Barrington, havin^cceeded to «>• 

6f dlmtatioiifc In&d of . opting toptneWto into the 


and'|ttil)eeilrivaly«ti^«d the towns end village, uponth e i ^ - y tote 
mode ofttnikiBg dmr. eveij considerable pl ace 
guveritor hlhd toUlfot., rfred of theb «nco.-te^«^»^ 


tains, airil 
*nielfi$e«^. 


ittA inhabitants obtained the same tersw with 

•(t) lend. M.rch». ITSB. S.. »l.o Cspt. Quint,'* Account rf Ikt Snt- 

Martinico and Ouadaloupa. 

(Sj Capt Gardner, ubi sup. 
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tboteof Ouadaloape; mjaady^ the undlitiiTbed poM6H|ioiLof their private 
prmrty, and theenJ<Qrment cf thdi^V^ dltd vtib^ privilegeMl) 

Ijiii moderation was equally ■ g a^rt tf a^itod. pellmi, aad inay be RUfiposed 
to have had a sefjpui influence nMj||ie tninds df ’the Fremfli oolonists, even 
in 'Noiilt Amerloh-; where the tmgKgn was ndt yet bef^dr^ hnd where the 
plan of qpetatiqpa was as eztraS^ as their ol^j^s wereipaat. It was 
ooncerM to attack the Frendi at all their strona ^liOMhi at onoe ;^That 
geaeral who Imd so eminently dtstinnisbea himsetf di the siege of 

Loukibuig^, mold proceed up the river St. Laurence with a body^f eight 
thousand tauL mid a stout fleet from En^and, and besiege the dty jf Que- 
that gWAl Aadierstj now commander-in-diief of the British vareu in 
^^^th Ammlea, should, with an anny of twelve thousand fllen, reduce Ticon- 
derpga and Crown Point ; cross Lane Champlain ;< and, proceeding- by the 
way of Ridielieu River to the banks of the St. Lanrence, join geoerdt Wolfe 
in nis attempt upon the capital of Canada ; and that brigadier-general Pri- 
deanz, with a tnird army, reinfsrced by a body Of provinoialB and friendly 
Indians, under sir William Johnson, riiould invest tae important fortress of 
Niagara, which in a manner commands the interior paM of the northern 
division of the New World. It was farther proposed, thst^the troops under 
br^^adier Prideauz, after the reduction of Niagma, shouldj|pt;ark on Lake 
Ontario ; fall down the river St. Laurence ; besiege anomke Montreal ; 
and then join or co-operate with the combined army, under Amhetat and 
Wolfe. 4 

A holder system of war, it is owned, was never warned : but mai^ doubts 
had been started in reg^ to its natural practicability, founded on the 
itiwngth of the places to be attacked, the extent of the operations, and the 
*di|piosition of the Fren^ forces, llie marquis do Vaudrouil, governor of 
; Ndw^rance, lay in the neighbourhood of Montreal, with a body of five thou- 
sand^teran troops; while the marquis de Montcalm, hjs lieutenant-gener^, 
whose reputation waa ahasady high in the military world, took the field with 
an army of ten thousand Europeans mid 'Canadians, for the defence of the 
capitgl; and M. de Levi, an active offini^as at 4he head of a.flying de- 
tachment, which, aa well aa tiie army luidBrldontcdm, was atrengthened by 
a large body of trained Indians, intinStely acquainted wiA bU the woods 
and defiles. The ganrison of Niagara consisted of at least rix hundred men ; 
Tieonderoga and Crown Point wmO in a respectable condition ; md city 
of .Quebec, naturalW strong from its situation, the braveiy of its inhabitants, 
"^‘ind riie number of its garrison, had received every admtional fortification 
thsEt the art of war oomd give it. AU these obstacles however were sur- 
mounted, though not immediately, by a nappy mixture of conduct and valour ; 
the wonderful effects of whidi i||Mrai^ and credulquB men ascribe to supcr- 
naturafinfluenoe, and dull and naiad men to chmi^ 

Ihn army under Amherst, by die progress of wSkh the ^rations of the 
other twoVere supposed to be in some measure govemedyias early in mo- 
-But the eeasoB waa fei^ advanced befere tno^Denilm|HUd pass Lake 
*He thence proceododn.jwitii little opppsition feotT theitonemy, to 
io iaial to ^witidi troops in the formir campaign. The 

^ ed at first dili^nnii to defend the fast. But peromv^ the 

Ei^liBh oommander ■ s iie lMi aurieui, ante^ # wertakiM 

ihwaiegq. and haring besidrordenJto DrtasiVm juaiK 
osDtredf operatioaimthcr than nui4ihe.haaard of besiig' mm prisoMa of 
nittr, theySiMuidaMvIho works in the and rotireA to CcoirniBoi|t; . 

IbrowlfPoiid^dmm^ aAvanced, after rerairiiw the fefdABatidls of 
Ticoiiiwoga, whaBPtoirii% had damaged. .But,hcfe^ hjfegm 
wttriMirhnd^gptbeiiS^aEm li 

tte Kdndrhlvthzae thousand five hu 
wrifler ths^nemmiiiid of M. do Bitriemaque, witL^^ - . 
aad that die lake Waa occupied by four large vSed vessel^ With a slodp 
and aTadeBu,'Whioh he had built with iill> posriblo dispatchyEb destroyed.twn 


(0 lend. Gaecgc, June 14, 1759. 
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tato •*"* 

to igocm i >i | j »B i i t, be bad fiUd it impotaible 
ta ttCI&SQ dt# P>4 m direct of hife ontei^priw; a junction with raMral Wolf* 
which ac ^tiia tolhe fortunate i«mr?C*S?^^' 

Md mc^ diaagreeifole, he had not, during the whole sum^ 

obtain^ tW lm«t iOtcUigence of the condition of that ooaiinander. on the 
operdia^ of wAoae dendw and unsupported army so much depended : a few 
obsbjiW and alarnOng ninta ezcepM, of hie having landed in & neighbour 
hood of Ouebe<h w&ere he was in duiger of being crushed by the whole foM 
of Uanad% under the raarquia de Montcalm. Happily he was not so igno- 
rant of the Rite of the eip^tion against Niagara. Having received an ac- 
count of the of it before he left Ticonderoga, he had detached bri- 

gadier-gen^ Gsge, to assume the command of the troops in the room of 
general PrideaUz^ who eras unfortunately killed by the bursting of a cohorn, 
whileLdirecting theoperations against the fort, to which he had been suifored 
to advance witno^t^e least mmestation. 

Meanwhile command of that expedition devolved upon sir William 
tTohnson ; who prosecOled with equal iudprient and vigour the plan of hia 
predeeepsor. He pu s bedthe attack of Niagara with sudi intrepidity, that 
the heaiegecB soen brouja| their approaches within an hundred yards of the 
covered way. AlarmedV the danger of losing this interior key of their em- 
pire in America, the French collected a large body of regular troops, drawn 
from the neighbouring garrisons, Detroit, Venango, and Presque Isle, in 
order to raise. the siege. With these, and a party of savages, they accord- 
ingly resolved to atteiUpt the relief of the place, and put themselves mo- 
tion fot that purpose Apprized of their intention, general Johnson ordered 
his light infantryi support^ by some grenadiers and regular foot, to take 

E ost between the oatan^ of Niagara and the fortress. He posted the auxi- 
ary Indians on his flafts ; am|i;while he thus prepared himself for an en- 
gagement, he took effectual mBaurqp for securing his lines and bridling the 
garrison. 

The enemy appeared about nine o'dook in the morning, and tlie battle 
was begun with a horrid scream from the hostile Indians, according to their 
barbarous custom. It was this scream^ called the ' War-w/ioop,^ the nios^ 
frightful sound which imagination can conceive, that rtruck a panic into the*' 
iirmy under Braddock, and had on otH^BT occasionB carried terror to ^e hearts 
of Europeau soldiers. But having now lost its effect upon ^e British troops, 
it was heard with a coiSbeniptuouB indifference. And the French reguius 
were so warmly receivedhy the English gttnadiers and light infantry, while 
their savages were encountered by othw savages, ^at they i^re 
routed in foes Wtt an hour, and the plaee surrendered the same oay.tS; 

The takime^ii^dQagera effectuaUy cut off the oommumoatiw i^ween 
Canada mdXXwLia, an# oonsemiently gr»t step 
quest of both; . Be# the reduction of 

had been able a junction with 

equal oo3||^, as a proporUonal foroe 

^ tM^]^ ehteiprisaoeemed V|wW 

did' not-oxoeed seven thoiM^ *“ 



ject; ai^if 
it wotild^tiave; 
would have 

^^freshment ; and there general Wol e, w o 

of tiutr to Mr.’l«i:r.t»rT P!lt. in Lo»<l- No» «. 

Loudfo»«S^^t. Tfc'im Knoi, ubi in,. 
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WfitSBccompaiiladJ^ tlit IniflphdiAr-gspQKpli Kodbli^ ^*V~ 

rajr, pubMad a fl “ ' * ' 

conduct of * * 
piotectionl 

moperte and thaSiiiat exerdae ^Hdt, 

ih tbe diapille fibodhminion between the oiwwnadf 

repretfentod to them the fblly of reaiitanoe, apnli lu^ cut.of^ 

w^e the Biitiah fleet oommandid not the nadmtbi^ ' ^ 8t. 

Laiirbttce^ but the empire of iheaea; and he remM^ the^tp^liuit tl)|^el- 
exerdfid by thefVench aa^at the Eiu^idi aubjecto in 
the iBoat aevdae retaliation*^ But Bn^ahmen, he were^^^nag- 

%nimona to folbw the barbaroua example ; and he oonehi^ With extojfldft 
thegenerodty of Oi^ Britain, in thua itretchW but to' t^etn a ha^ of 
humanity, when it waa in her power to compel th^ obedience.(lX 
Aa that manifeato produced no immediate efi^ WbUb waa under the 
neoeaaitjr of considering the Canedians aa^enemiea, and saw himaelf nxpo^ 
to the dffficultiea of a moral oommandii^ ap aimy id a coupivy where eyery 
thing ia hostile to mm. Theae difficumea, on exanM^t^/ appeaeijl ao 
great, that, although naturally of a sanguine temperdid|g|n aayenturoua 
spirit, he began* to mpair of success beflire the ooanQOjUseiflfflFof oporitlbna. 

1 coi^ not flatter myself,’' says he, in hia ccilsMiad letj^ to Mttintt, 
^ that I diould be able ^ i^uee tbe place. flbih to be wendlw ai 

Beside the natural and artificial strength of Unylji of ttebo^ wh^ is 
chiefly built^upon a stm rock on Ute northern of the rher St. Inu- 
rence, and fanher dbmded by tbe river St. Charlesi whi^ places it in a 
kind of peninsuk, Montnii, the French geueral,'watadviuKfef^;eoudypoeted 
» the peighbouehood, with a fbrce supenor to the JBnglfilih army. To un- 
de^tikedhe siege of thfl'^town; in such ditmnulamcflit^^iiemed 'm to all 

th^estanlished nuudma.e^wmf. 4 1 / 

Besolving, however, tPlnidfce every posdble exertW^belbre he abandoned 
the enlmrise cenunilted to him hu lofereign^g^ the tvent of whidi^ 
waatirmY determined In the fbflfl hinghi||iiinii ^hie admiring county- 
men, Wolm tocdc pesB c s si en cf Mnt Itpvi, on southern bank of the ft. 
Laurence, and there erected batteriei agalpst the towni But these bat- 
teries, by reason of their dlstmiee; nmide sindl impreaaionupon the works, 
though they destroyed, maiy houem, and greatly ineommoded the inhabi- 
^knts. The fleet coulKlie of littkaioe, as the elevation of tbnprincipid fbrti- 
'‘Vfteatiooi^plaeed them be^nd ita reach and even gave tiiem a degree o£ 
commaim over ft. The jBa|^tikgeneep|, therefepe> beeame aeiiBiUe ef the 
iinpesBftHUlY of reducing timpfeoB, unle^ bo could erect hft batteries en the 
nortbe^ side ef the river. JMlntiu^seeraed nmnttar ef infinite difiouky, 
hiagra^dHemiBnwat, faowfteflMft?--Korooildisll hk penetratton re- 
solve tbe qi i o ati an k. 

l^northisiMeroof theriYerft. Lanrence^ for a mi iirfiii|nble way above 
^ebacj w m.botd andiodiy,ja to make ft impraeCMikMpid in the face 
leay^ Bdiw fte tflKNtho Freneh aniy kae mnBy incunped, 
ftf >i«crMontaa^Sr^St. Charlen If th#fliat river aheuld 
d, and tim from theifl l nt oench l aan t a^ tim soadld would 

haroi^iMiy^^ « vtotoriow lay »» T 

fiieT9m^,ii||i4^«ifar aoiWifnwtatkK «•%*»> 

Jn,^B|wmymiapwiMfc Mrt of the 1 

tbe itaeftti olAhit n^^madthe mainbody i 
whmi cmiain^vc^bua oiicnBMti 

troops, and teUnquift the dedg"* 

attack first a detadied redoubt doso to the i 
situat^ beyond readi of the fire froii the enemy’s cntren 

(I) Piiiuted 
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I^ fatuw operaUanTlRit obwrving the mmr iil 

to ktofi toS^dM^ in na^S^ ^*tolto(*toeT?w^'’»Uto«iJS"u,U^ 

l^hj unW they could be pr^erly eustained^ rushed impetuously towaid 
the enemy^B entsenchments ; as if, in their ungovernable fury, they could 
have born^e down every thing before them. But they were met by so stronir 
ima Bte^y a fire from the French musquetry, that they were instantly 
thrown into disorder, and obliged to Beek shelter in or behind the detacheil 
redoubt,^ which, the enbmy had abandoned on their approach.( 1 ) There they 
ronti^ed forslome time, before they could repass the river, exposed to a 
dTea4rol thunder-storm, and a more terrible storm of bullets, which proved 
fatal to many jnUant officers, who fearlessly expoied their persons, in at- 
temptio^ to fom th$ troops. And instead of lamenting this early failure, 
thoi^ oocasioned by inexcusable precipitancy, and attended with the loss 
of nw five hundred brave men, we ought rather to consider it as a fortunate 
event; for if ^ whole Jlritlsh army had been led on to the attack, there is 
reason to beliere,Trom the strength of*the French entrenchments, that the 
conseouences w6md have been more fatal. (9) 

Made fiensibla by this mortifying check, and the information connected 
with it, of the inmracticability of approaching Quebec, on the side of Mont- 
morency, while ine marquis de Montcalm chose to maintain hi» station, 
Wolfe detached general Murray, with twelve hundred men in transports, to 
co-op«rate with {mmii^'Holmes alwye the town, in endeavouring to destroy 
tha^French shippii^, and otherni^se to distress, and distract the enemy, by 
demnts upon the banka of tlm^ fiver, lb pursuance of these obstruetions, 
Murray mMe two vigorous attemptoto land on the northern shore, but with- 
out success ; in the third, he wes more fortunate. Bv a sudden descent at 
Chambaud, he burnt a valuable magazine, filled with clothing, arms, ammu- 
nition, and provisions. That was a service of considerable importance, 
though by no nmazis adequate to his wishes. The French ships were secured 
in such a manner as not to be approached either by the fleet or anny> He 
therefore returned to the British camp at the request of the commander-in- 
chief, in some measure disappointed, but vdth the consolatory iirtelligence, 
(received from his prieoners,; That Niag^a was taken ; that Tiooboferoga 
" and Crqwn Point were abandoned ; and toat general Amherst was employ- ■ 
^^ad in ma^ing^reparations for attacking the enemy at Is]^ Aux Nolx. 

This intoU^toce, however, thou^ agreeable in itself, afforded no pros- 
pect of any k^Mlate liiustance. ^e season wasted aparo; and the fervm 
spirit of general Wolfe, which could not brook the most ffistant prospe rt 
censure or disgrace, began to prey upon his nq^urally delicate ronstitutleii. 
Conscioa# that the oonauct of nb leader can ever be honoured with tnw a]^ 
plause, unless with si^ss, he dreaded alike to broome th^ject 

of the pity or of htt capricious countrymen. His own b%b no- 

tions of mUitary glonr, the public hope, the good fortime of 
4«V“M1 turned fiSSi upon him, and inverted diwpomtijent, imd Ae 
few of mtacerrUwe, into rdiscaie that thmtwiedjhKdtafolotio^ rf tb« 
tendomftSS^ttouA determined, as he d^wad^^W? “wer to 

^ ^lout^accompliahing hi! enteronse, he sent to the 

idaSm desponding account of his situation, in order 
part ttae'fEwB orthe people for the worBt.^S) 

O) ^tter fnm Oeoeral Volfe to Mj- 
VoL. II. 3 T 
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Having thus unbusdeilBd his mind^^d 4bdAd» 
relief, he called a Auncil nf his prindpal it was refolyedy 

That the futurf opmUons ah^ula^ be abovu the order to draw the 

French genend, if^peeaible^ frcm his impregiiabie^i^lB^x^g^ bring oh 'an 
engagement. ftiO cfqfip at MontHereii^ wts mhrmgiy abendon^ ; and 
the whole Bmish army being embarked on hoard ^e ^eetj of it was 
landed at Burnt Levi, and carried higher up the. river. !^he good ef- 
fects of this hew scheme were soon viuM^ . 

The marquis de Montcalm, apptehbnsi've that the invaders might make a 
distent descent, uid come on the hai^ of the/city of'Quet^, detam;ied^, de 
MhgBinviUei^^lth fifteen hundred inen, in.ijllier' to watc^thbir moBons ; 
md by that .means weakened his own army. Meantime Miaring plan was 
formed three EugUslr brigadier-generals, and presen^d to the lEioni- 

mander-ie’icdm; namefy, a proposal for landing the troops in the night 
undih thtfiihights of Abraham, a little above the town, in hopes of conquer- 
ing the mggea ascent before morning. 

The very boldness of this plan, which was conceived wl^e Wolfe was 
confined in sickness, recommended it to his generous and intrepid HWPti 
The stream was rapid, the shore shelving, the intended landig-plaoe so^ar- 
TO^^asto be easily mlMed in the dark, and the Steep'so difi|||h aa hardly to 
bb asMbdiadin the day-time, even without oppoaitiqp. * TneF^nch j^eral 
could fiot think that a descent would be dtteii^»ted in defiance of aoJHpv 
obstacles. * It waaafeoted, however, with eiftLal judgment anjd vigpur. "Wolm 
himself was one of the..6ut who leaped ashore. Colonbl liowe, with the 
Hmhlanders and li^t infantry,^ led the way up the dangerous., precipice. 
Alfthe troops'vied with each mher in emulatii^ thl^^gaUant exam|lle ; and 
the whole Utiali army had readied the summit, and was ranged under its 
proter by brew of day. 

Montci^, lA Wolfe had foreseen, wb^ infonn6d1ihat<;the invaders had 
gained the heists of Abraham, which^m a maimer 4i(>minand Quebec, could 
noit at first credit the alaming intelligence. The ascent ef an army by such 
a predpiSi exceeded all bis ideas' ^^illta 
be <^y a fein^ magnified b^ report, 
strong post: But when convince ef it^ 
course to pursue^ when he found that al^tl 
ed, he bravc^'re8oly|d to hpsard one, an( 

motionibr that purpidld 

No lo^er did geneml WoBe perceive the enemy crossuf the river St. 
Charlea, uan ha-bfaim^^fo>^ hu ownJbne, which consisted of six battalions 
and the the Louisho^ nt ja mdiers. right wiw was commanded by 
generahMonkton, hf general Murray. J^lonel Howe, with the 

fi^timntry, aecured mb rear ; ^d as the marqu^de Montcalm advanced 
in mcih a^manner as to shew hiafltenti^ was to out-flank the left of the 
English army, g|iteral Townshend wai^ieait thither with tjm regiment of 
lierat, wli^ he ih^rmed en p^tince, so as to pme^t a.d^we front to the 
Tfafthmiy dT. reserve censisted of one reghneiftHtnpHfup in eight 
bulge intervals. 

kl^iiitS^,qfjuie Fremsh army was no leps marterly; The rkht wing 
wus comtesad tijfum the eq|tnir troops^ two haittaUons i^BaropesinddierB, 
and uAasiy'^ Indians. TmTeeptre consuted' of a coum fioiined of two 
ether Mttalk^ of rugalars ; and one battalion of vdtH the remain-' 

der of the qQbny» tro d |s , secimed the left wing. l«MMtoarid;eorn-^ds 
ipr^e ene^K in^MKe filli^hith fifteen hundam|r||f ^Qieb best Uuh»- 

fire,whidipro^iklaIife^^ 

That the'more severely feltjf as «the^9Hti& 

to keep up theirs. This they didwith great wMmee 
the Frencn maimbody aidvancM witUn fmy yimn of Bieir 11^ 


Dterpiise. He believed 
^to jndtice him to; abandon hla 
hty, behO loQg^ hesitated what 
' 1 not prudently be avoid- 
diately put hiB troops in 


*' meamresi bat than tbe conrage of a hau^ul of ihouUI bo eg§ritd es/y 

wbeni4]iere it yro6a6i7i/y of ntocesiH Letter to Mr* F^tt, ubioop. 
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poured tti, ut a genertl diachi 
effect, and made 
relaxion of vi 
power it had , 

in the moment when the fortune of yielded tou it. But 

WM*. who w» I»e«^ oi^^Uhe h^®rf fr^nerll 

and*U in the • fetal 

own parti^ character, as wi^ as 


JhTaS eS.K^.^T*^ Townahend advanced agai^rt S 

desiffnof turning the left flank of the Emrlidh 
4 .^*v^ tcrtalJw defeated. But the gallant officer, who had so remarkahlu 
contributed tottfa serirfoe, was suddenly called to a more important static/ 
in conse^hce of a‘ new disaster. General Monkton, who^^ad succeeded 
general ^olfe, a^nfiiyj to the order of military precedency, b^ig da^r- 
ously woun^, the chief c^mand devolved upon Townshend?^ ne^rfu 
w ?iL melandioly news, he hastened to tlie centre^ 

1^8 sbmewhHt disordered in the ardour of pursuit, he form- 
xro^if? possiWe eelenty.. This act of generalship, however, 

ae TOznpleted, when Mi de ^ougainviJle, with a body of two thou- 
Mna fPMh troops, appeared in the rear of the victorious army. He had 
oe^n bis mwh fh>m Cape Rouge, a considerable way up the river, as soon 
M he receiv^ intelligenoe that the British forces hjtd gained the heights of 
Abraham. But fortunately the main body of the French army was, by this 
time, so much broken and disp6rsed> that Bougainville did not think it hA- 
visable to hazard a new attack.(l) 

The victory was indeed decisive. The brave marquis de Montcalm, and 
Ills second in command, were both mortally wounded. About a thousand of 
*1 e eneiny were made prisoners, and near an equal number fell in the battle 
or pursuit. The remainder of their anny,=^able to keep the field, retired 
^ Point au Tremble, and afteimird to Trois Rivieres end Montreal. 

I ^ith respect to numbers, was veir inconsiderable : 

both the killed end wounded did not exceed five hundred men. But the 
death of geherAl Wolife was a natiomd misiortune, and accompanied with 
circumstanoee sufiliciently interei^Dg to merit a particular detail. He first 
i*eceivedt|idi^ in the wrist; but wrapt a handkerebi^ round his arm, and 
^cour&ged his men fp advance; wi^out discovering the least discomppsure. 
He next^ree^fCNi a the groin, which he also concealed. Even after 

the mortal buUet hjif j^rrd his breast, heiiuffered kimrelf unwillingly to 
be carriedr^bcldad Under all the agonies of approaohllig dissolu- 

tion, hmipi^ty w fiortune *rf the field continu^'i when told that 
the F^ioh army was totally routed, and fled on aH sides, “ TJien," said he, 

* a kind of patriotic transport, 

diftma^ver w darkening countenance an air of exultation 

* Wolfe, at the ago of thirty-five, to all the fervour of spirit, the liberality 


zJ}? briffadier-Reneral Townsbend to Mr. Secrclaiy Pitt, iu Londeo Ga- 
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of sentiment^ the lmmaoi|y« generosity^ fl(hd enle^d views of the hero, 
united no inoonsideffable ^ar^^of the presence of ipS|nd and military skill 
that constitute the great conmander. He needed ;bnl#^Brs and opportu- 
nity of action, to vlSob him on a leyd with the moat celehrated generals of 
any age A » to moderate his ardour, expand his faculties, and eive to 
his intuitive j^r^ption and scientific knowledge, the correctness or judg- 
ment perfected by experience. 

Montcalm the. French general, was not inferior to his anta^nist in mili- 
tary talents. ' Thouah less fortunate in the last scene of hu life, he had 
often been victorious ; and he made the most judicious dispositions that fau- 
lUan prudence could suggest, both before the battle of Quebec, and during 
the engagement. Nor were his dying words less remarKable than those of 
Wolfe. 1 am glad of it 1" said he, when informed that his wound was 
mor^ ; and on being told he could survive only a few hours, he gallantly 
replied, So much the better ! — 1 shall not then live to see the surrender of 

Quebec."(l) 

That event, as the illustrious Montcalm foresaw, was not distant. Five 
days efter the victoiw gained in its neighbourhoods the city of Quebeojmr- 
reipiered to the English fleet and army, which' were preparing ror a grand 
attai^ , By the articles of capitulation, the inhabitants wei% to be protected 
ifi tlTe fj^ exercise of their religidn, and in the full, enjoyment of their civil 
rights, until a jgeneral peace should decide their future condition.(fe) Thus 
was the capital of New France reduced under the dominion of Gh*eat Britain, 
after an arduous campsdgn of about three months ; and, all Circumstances 
considered, perhaps- there pever was a naval and military enterprise con- 
ducted with more steady perseverance, or distinguished by pdore vigour and 
ability. 

J^hile the British ..g^erala were thus makfiog rmid strides toward the 
fi&l conquest of the FVench enmire in America, M. de'l^y, the French 

S Qor-general in the East ladies, threatened* with utter subjection the 
di settlements in the Carnatic. Having reduced Fort St. David and 
ore, as already related, his next attempt was against 'Madras, the {prin- 
cipal English settlement on the coast of Coromandel. This place was regu- 
larly invested by two thousand European troops, and a large oody of sepoys, 
after its brave but slender garrison had made every possible effort to Keep 
the enemy at *a distange. And by the resolution of governor Pigot, and the 
persevering courage of colonel Draper, colonel Lawrence, and other gallant 
oflicers, it was enabled to hold out till the arrival of succours. On the ap- 
pearance of captain Kempenfeltin the Queenborough man-of-war, and the 
compands ship Revenge, with a reinforcement of six hundred men from 
Eoglaod, the French general found himself under the becessitv of raising 
the ^ege ; greatly mortifled and t^raged at a dis^puintmept, which blasted 
all his sanguine hopes of expelling th^i^nglish from the peninsula of In- 
dostan. ^ ^ ^ 

The British forces in the Carnatic, though still inferior Jto those of the 
eOemy in numbers now took the field in different divisions, and reduced suc- 
cessively the "French settlementB of Masulipatam" and Coi^evei^m. Major 
Breroton, hoi^’er, unhappily laUed in a raw bpt vigorous attack upon Wan- 
diwaslu He^ Was repulsM with the loss of two huiulred men. But Wandi- 
wasli was aftei^ard reduced, and also CarnsgoUy, by oolong Coote, who had 
superseded Brereton in the command cff the Britiw' forcee. This aUe officer 
bravely maintained his conquest, and dei^ted a strO^ mar under general 
Lally, who made » bold attempt to rega^ possessioa of Jnie disputed set- 
tlement. ^ . 

The battle of Wandiwash was accomjf^anied with 4nvefffi drqpmslances 
sufficiently interesting to merit a description. Oene^ LsHy bping early* 
deserted by bis whole body of cavalry, in consequence of a briw esanonade, 
put himself at the head oi his line or infantry, and impetuously rushed into 


f 


l) Knox's Campaigns, vol. ii. 
S) Loudon Gi^ttte, ubi sup. 
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Mtion. (>lmel CM^'^lly received tlie enemy at the head of his own re- 
rimmt, which he had fwmed in a line, oppoa^ hhliquely to theirs. Nor 
did he alt« bi» diapontion, although they did. After two discharges, the 
remment of Lorraine vigorondy pressed on, in the form of a column, through 
a heavy fire, and threatened to bear down all resistance. In an in^nt the 
two re^ments were encaged at the push of the bayonet. ' The front of the 
French column at first broke the English line, and a mom^tary confusion 
ensued. But no sooner did man encounter man in single opposition, than 
the superiority of British prowess was conspicuous. The field was suddenly 
strewM with lulled and wounded Frenchmen. The regiment of Lorraine 
was broken, routed, and hotlv pursued. 

This con&ct was followed by another, no less bloody, which finally decided 
the fortune of the day. As soon as colonel Coote could restrain the ardour 
of his own victorious battalion, he rode along the line, and ordered major 
Brereton to advance with Draper's remment (the colonel having returned 
to England for the recovery of his health) and take possession of a fortified 
post, which the enemy seemed to have abandoned. In making this effort, 
the major was mortally wounded, but not before he saw that the post was 
gained. Follow your blow 1" said he greatly, to some of the soldim, who 
offered to assist him ; “ and leave me to my^ate !" 

That service was gallantly performed by major Monson, who now^snc- 
ceeded to the command of Draper's regiment. In vain did M. de Bussy aU 
tempt to recover the dear-earned post, at the head of the regiment of Lilly ; 
in vain, to maintain tbo combat on the plain. Dis horse being shot under 
him, he was .made prisoner, in leading on to the push of the bayonet the few 
troops that preserved any countenance. Major Monson received his sword. 
The regiment of Lally was utterly broken ; and the French general, having 
lost six hundred men, was hgppy to save the wreck of his army, by abandon- 
ing his camp to the victors.(l ) The routed infantry iatmtA behind the ^ 
valry, whicS had recovered from their panic, and the flight was conducted 
with some degree of order. r 

Nor were these-the only achievements of the British forces in the u-ast 



engaMmentVthough witiiout capturing »ny ships. Surat, » P'*“ 
conSbuence on thi coast of Mafiibar, was taken by 
Engli^ settlement of Bombay. The F^ch f^ora th"* 
and, on the opposite side of the peninsula, the Dutch were chastised tor at 
tempting to acquire an ascendancy^in Bengal. 

Tnese avaricious : ’ " ''' " 

derate, no treaties i— — , 

power in the Bast Indies, and, enrag^ i « cousDiraev 

Iradr, which they had been accustomed to In con- 
fer the extirpation of their rivals, as ® na^b of Bengal 

sequence of thie conspiracy (in which the FrenA and t^ n»^ W 

are supposed to have been engaged,) armament of seven 

tence oirei^orcing their setUemrat at Huehley. The troops 
ships, and thirt^hundred land from Lhmsura iidvancid 

wero landed near Tgnnah Fort, and a detechme^ ^ 

to meet ^hem. M^toe ®^f English East^ India company, 

their motions, a;t the head of the troops of the ^ 

the whStotortSto, after an iSetinate engagement.(*) 

S Onne. Hist. Most, book *ii. of the Dutch io Bengid, lran»Diitlcil 

Compared Relations of the bo»tile attempt oi w 
e But India House. 
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Seeing their armament thus humbled, the faetoiy at Chinennt igraed to 
■nch conditions as the golf ernmei^ of Calcutta ihcnt^ pr^er to impoie, 
disdaimiitf all knowlec^ of |ptetile intentionsi^ Skmr proieptationa wgre 
madto by the Btafefr«eneral in Europe;' and the BzHidi aualst^, though by 
no meant convinced of their good seemed ^ admit tliehr npologY. 

The ehastisement inflicted, though neceamry for aelMefimce, was uougnt 
sufficiently severe to operate m-a 4 eOrrection. 

Every where victorious by land, Imd crowned with conquest at both ex- 
tremities of the earth, the euccesa of the British arms in Europe was no less 
splendid by sea; ElaM with thefar advantage at St. Caa, tlje French talked 
loudly of retaliating the insults on thek coasts, by invading, at the same 
time. Great Brit^ and Ireland in three diffisrent places. Their ministry, 
embarrassed by the failure of public credit^ wens happy toinduJ^ the na- 
tional vanity. Laige :bodies of troops were accordingly Sasembbd on the 
coasts of the Channel ; men of war and transports weiw eoUected, and flat- 
bottomed boats prepared at the piindpul sea-ports. A small armament, said 
to be destined for thS.iiivasioQ of Scotland, was to sail from llunkirk, under 
the'eimduct of M. Thurot, who had greatly distinguished Umself as the com- 
numd^.uf ^a privateer ; lhat, suppmed to be designed against Ireland, was 
c^jiM^Nuji Vannes, in ^wer Brittany ; the land fort es to be commanded 
d^Aguillon, mid .the fleet, which was preparing at Brest, W M. 
de dbmflyis ; while the troops intended for the Invanon of England, if any 
suci^inhmtion ever existed, were to sail from Jlavra -de Grace, and other 
ports on the coast of Normandy, in flat-bottomed'h^ts, and land in the 
night, under able commanders on the opposite shore.. * * 

In order, to defeat' the purpose of these boasted armaments, an English 
sraadron, under comiuodore ^ys, was stationed -eS^ Dunkirk ; the port of 
Havre de Grace was guarded^ and the towd^successfiiUy bombarded, by rear- 
admiral Rodney ; sir Edward Hawke, with a fornddable force, blocked up 
the harbour uf - Brest, where the French fleet, under Conflans, lay in readi- 
ness to conduct, as "wai opposed, tiiie transports and flat-bottc^ed boats be- 
lonping to the grand armament i and a sm^ i^uadren, detached from that 
under Hawke, hovered on the eoM of Brittany: ^ese precautions were 
contmued during the whcdd summer. All tbulmrti of France in the Chan- 
nel were uti^firan actuid blockade ; and the projected iqvasions, in conse- 
craencc of this restraint, ^aeemed'^ buJaid aside by the FVench ministry, till 
toe month of August wben, the battle of Minden having baffied all their 
designs upon Hanover, they tuMECd their attention seriously toward their 
navm armfbnents. 

In the mean time admind Bescnwen, who commanded the British fleet in 
the Mediterranean, was employe^in blocking up, in the harbour of Toulon, 
a French squadron under M. de la Clue, designed to assist, as was believed, 
in the deteentsupon the coasts of Great Brntain and-Iibland. But Boscawen 
flnding it necessary to return to GihraltUI* to careen, M. dela Clue toobthat 
opportuni^ to attempt to pass the Straits, and had nearly aceompUshed his 
purpoM, when he was disoovered by -the English aflodral r pursued, and 
overtaken, bn August 18, off Cape Lago% on the coast of Portugal. The 
squadrons weittlieiurly emial in f!Mce ; the Frendb ponriBied of twelve, and 
the EhgliA df fourteen shipief the line. The Frmtch, however, made but 
a feeble rasiutanee. Hie adnflndV ship, named theODm,..of eisAtyj^iis, 
and the Redoutable,'of seventyrfour guns, were destroyed;, ahdtiie Teme- 
raire of twenty-four, and riie Moddste of sixty-four mng w^*tekieB.(i) 

This disaster did not dndinirage lAte French minlsw mum^eir projected 
invasions. The greatjsit meparatlons were made at'Erdst' -and: Rodmbrt ; 
and the iong-ne^ected Prel^der, igain flattered ^gnd iardidM, ^eaid to 
have remained in the neighbourhood of Vaane% in disg^se, in order once * 
more to hazard his person, and countenance a rewdt inrthWuominkftisof his 
ancestors, to serve the ambitious purposes of France. ' Happily the execu- 
tion of that scheme, which might have produced much coufusion, was pre-^ 

(l) Boscsweu'i IftUr, in Loudon Gazette, Sopt. 7. 17^. 
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vspted» tbP vigilaiicS of sir Edward Hawke, till the fleam ef actioa was 
past. Bttt thp French, in their ardour, seemed to disregard the oourae of 
the oeaflodfliipd thd sage of the elements. The Engliah fleet being driven 
oflF the oeaat of SVaaoe hy a violent storm, Oonflaos put to sea wi^ twenty- 
one nail of the lino and four frigates, and threw the in^itants «|f Great 
Britain and Ireland into the ntmoat terror and consternation. But their 
alarm was only ftw a moment. ■ 

Sir Edward Hawke, who bad taken shelter in Toihay, also put te sea with 
twenty-two dhips of the line, and came up with the enemy between Belleisle 
and Cape Quioeron. The French admiral heinf on his own coast, with 
which he waa'perfoctly well acquainted, and not choosing openly to hazard a 
battle> or expose himaelf to the disgz^ of a retreat, attempted to take ad- 
vantage of alqe-riiore^ aownrtfaick with rodu and shoals. Among these he 
hoped to nemain -secure, or to profit by the temerity of hii antagonist. He 
ac^rdingly collected his fleet under the land. Hawke saw the danger, and 
determined to -brave it ; though, in so doing, he perhaps obeyed the dictates 
of his own impetuous courage rather than those of a prudent foresight. 
While his fleet.remained intire, he was at all times equal to the impor^t 
charge with which Im was entrusted by hie sovereign, the protection of the 
Brifjab kiagdoms ; but, bhould it be destroyed by fortuitous means, the 
sequences might prove very distressing to his couhtry. Happily, on vow 
occaflion, the -Englisli a&niral, whose honest mind was not the ine rt 
lightened, and whose- lion-heart had never listened to the cautious «nggee^ 
tions of fear, being little acquainted with consequential reasoning, paid less 
regard to the poiSble disaster, than to the probability of acquin^ a com- 
1 ^ victory, aadessentially serving his country, by the destnirtion of ^ 
Fiencli^i^ Biegarilwr erwy peril, he bore dowa "1^ 

the enemy, about two o'clock in the afternoon, ordwed the PJ*«* 
hie own the Royal George, along-aide of that of the French admiral, 

Sirt mwwiwnted ^ danger of the ooaet. “By tHs remonitean^ 
Hawke, “ youiaw done your duty : now ezecuto my ^ 

^^voMto’domine." He reldctaitly obeyrf. ConfU. did nrt dectae 
the combat ; hot a Franph c^n, with the Ae ^ 

threw himaelf betwn the. two adnurda One to^ide from tte^w 
Geonce, and a Ugh aea, aent hia noble ehip, called fte Theaw, witu am rau 
UiKStT toX bottom, -nie JJt-SISre ^d ^ 

midable etrndc bee colours ^ l^sh seamen 'xhe Juste sunk 

But U1 the man,,^ of *1“ ‘WJXSe'b^ efcrt of the naval 
TUi juatly celebrated Britain from all the appre- 

dji people of North Britain were 

hensions of an invasion. But the people m Dunkirk » 

under alarm.; Tho famous adven^rer Thuro of forty- 

little beford Conflansle^rest- the^rench minister ; three 

fourgmm, named the carrying 

frigi&B of thirty-jpms and one of twcnty-iour, 

about tw^^ Ai^ VflFth Bea. and shewed m diiposl- 

ward reowr^ rristive to the action. 
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France. Nor was he void of hopes of yet oo-operatinfl^ with Conflans, with 
whose defeat he was unacquainted. He accorungly saiM for the cofst of 
Ireland, and made himself master of Carrickfergus. Having there victualled 
his ships, pillaged the town, and got certain intelligence of the ruin of the 
Fren<h (leet» he i^ain put to sea, and steered his course homeward. But he 
was swiftly pursued by captain Elliot, in the .Solus fngate of thirty-^ix 
guns, accompanied the raUa^ and BriUiant, of thii^-two guns each, and 
overtaken near the Isle of Man. The force on both siaea was nearly equal : 
the commanders were rivals in valour and naval skill ; the crews were tried ; 
and the engagement that took place was obstinate and bloody. The death 
of the galbnt Thurot determined the contest. The Belleisle struck her 
colours, and the whole French squadron instantly followed her example.(l) 

These naval victories, with the conauests acquired by the British amis in 
North America, and in the East and West Indies, in a word, wherever ship- 
ping could g^ve a superiority, sufficiently pointed out to the intelligent part 
of the nation the true line of future hostilities, and the madiiess of persist- 
ing in the prosecution of a ruinous German war. Yet was it resolved, b^ 
the pppiilar administration, not only to prosecute that war, but to make it 
thbjnipreme object during the ensuing campaign. Three millions sterling 
w0|itt accordingly granted, by parliament, in subsidieB, to German princes, 
bcMe the enormous supplies demanded for maintaining twenty-five thou- 
sand Qyiti^ troops in Westphalia. And all these troops and subsidies, it 
ipuv be owned, were necessary for the defence of the electorate of Hanover, 
imd in order to enable the king of Prussia to support his declining fortune 
'against the Austrians, Russians, Swedes, and the Army of the Empire. . But 
ii^y the people of Great Britain should burden themselves, for such purposes, 
with between five and six millions of debt annually, wM a question that no 
good citizen could answer with temper, and which a quiet subject would not 
choose to inv^igate. It wiU, therefore, be enough to say, That such was 
thdi^iah)£f .t£e monarch, and the will of the minister, who TOvemed the 
piipulahelhid the parluunent with absolute sway ; and who had the address 
to convince both. That it would be ungenerous in Great Britain, and un- 
worthy of her glory, to desert an illustrious aUy in distress, after having 
encouraged him to engage in so arduous a strh^le ; or to permit the elec- 
toral dominionB of her sovereign, how small soever their value, to fall into 
the hands of an enemy whom she had vanquished in every other part of the 
world. 

The people of France were no less generous to their king. As the ordi- 
nary resources of the state had fiEdlqd, the principal nobility and gentry, in 
imitation of his example, threw their plate mto th^ublic treasury, in oi^er 
to enable him to support with vigour the war in Grermany ; conscious that 
the strength of the Kingdom could there, on its own frontier, be exerted to 
the greatest advantage, and that of Great Britain with the least effect. The 
French army in Westphalia was accordingly augmented to otae hundred 
thousand meq, under the duke de Broglio, now honoured with a mareschal's 
staff, and entrusted with the chief command : while an inferior army, con- 
sisting of near thirte thousand go^ troops, was formed upon the ^ine, 
under the count de St Germain. 

The allied army, under prince Ferdinand, was less numerous than that 
under Broglio, but the troops were in better condition. The allies, however, 
very prudently acted chiefly on the defensive. Yet if Broglio and Bt Germain 
had not quanted, and come to an open rupture, in consequence of which 
the latter left the service, prince Ferdinand would have found Jiimself under 
the necessite of hhaarriing a general hction, or of suffering hlopelf to be sur- 
rounded. Before this qilurrel, which happened about the* middle ^ the 
campaign, and disconcerted all their plan ct operations, the progross of the 
French arms had been very rapid. Broglio, paying no regard to the places 
of strength possessed by the allies in his front, pushed into the landgravate 
of Hesse with the grand anny, leaving detachments to.redace the castles o# 

(1) London Gazette, March 8, 1700. 
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CJorbadi ; and ecunduding tkem to be St. Uermiun a van-guard, aa they did 

n<rt oeem to exceed ten buttalionB, and fifteen aquadrona, he attacked them 
wi^ great fniy. But the French stood their ground with firmness; and 
b«ng continually reinforced with fresh troops from the main army, the he- 
redi^ prince was obl^ed to retire in some disorder, and with considerable 
1088 .( 1 ) A few days after, however, he severely retaliated upon the enem\ 
by Burprising a French detachment, under M. Glaubitz, at Emsdorff. Beside 
killing a neat number of all ranks, and taking their artillery and baggage, 
he made the commander-in-chief, with one hundred and seventy-sev^ offi- 
cers, and two thousand two hundred and eighty-two private men, prisoners 
of war.(3) 

Dnrixig these transactions, the duke de Brnglio remained encamped on 
the he^hts of Corbach. And the chevalier dc Muy, who liad succeed^ the 
count de 6t. Germain, as second in command, having passed the Dymel at 
Stadiberg, with thirty-five thousand men (being ilie reserve of the French 
army), and extended this body along the bimks of that river, in order to cut 
off the communication of the allies with Westphalia, prince Ferdinand also 
passed the Dymel to give him battle. He accoraingly ordered the hereditary 
prince and general Sporcken, who had reconnoitred the position of the enemy, 
advantageoudy posted near Warburgh, to turn their left wing, while he 
himself advanced a^nst their centre, on the 31st day of July, wiU| the main 
body of the allied army. Thus attacked in fiank and rear, aud^ 
being surrounded, the French, after a smart engagement, retim withpre- 
cipitotioD toward Stadiberg, leaving on the field alxMjt fifteen hundr^ men 
dead or dangerously wounw^. About an equal number were made prisoners 
in the purstut, by the British cavalry. The loss of the allies was very incon- 
Biderable.(3) 

By this advantage, which insured him the command of the W eser and the 
Dymel, prince Ferdinand was enabled to maintain his commiinication with 
Westphalia^ to prevent the French from penetrating deeply into the 
electorate of Hanover. But in order to obtrin tnese important ends, he wm 
under the neoeaBitv, notwithstanding his success, of sacrificing the wholo 

1 1 Tr J 1 >...1 UlnriilAn if! 
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enns, which was immediately followed by all the apparent coseequences o a 

^rinoe Ferdinand, however, legaidless of appearances, 

WeriMug,' for more than a monthafter the battle ; and the ^ ' 

over-awed by so commanding a position, attempted noting further <tf any 
oonaequence during the campaign^ In the meM time 


SSuffiAigue(4) tfoon after this severe check, 

the whole country esatward of the weser, lo 

the BritiA troops wero eantonA u the 
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bishoprick of Paterborn, wheni they suffered great hardships from scanity of 
forage and provisions. Few campaignsi between armies so numehmi and* 
well appointed^ have been more barren of memoralde events. 

The kiM of Prufsia, as usual, was more active than the general of the 
allies ; anoi-the desperate state of his affairs required the most vigorous exer- 
tions. He began the campaign, however, on a defensive plan. Having 
passed the winteif in Saxony, he took possession of a very-strong camp, be- 
tween the Elbe and the Muldau, in the month of April. This camp he 
fortified in every place that was accessible, and mounted the works with two 
hundred and fifty pieces of cannon. By these means he was enabled to main- 
tain his ground agi^t the grand Austrian army, under mareschal Daun, 
whose whole attention he engaged, and at the same time to send a strong 
reinforcement to his brother Henry, without eimosing himself to any danger. 

Prince Henry had assembled an army near Frankfort on the Oder, where 
he took various positions, in order to oppose the Russians, and to protect 
Silesia and the New Marche of Brandenuurg, which were threatened oy dif-> 
ferent bodies of the enemy. Fouquet, another Prussian general, had esta- 
blished his quarters in the neighbourhood of Glatz. And whilst he covered 
Silesia on that side, he kept up a communication with prince Henry, and was 
so posted as to send to or receive succours from him, as either party should 
happen to be pressed. 

MiUtary^sdence could not perhaps have devised a more complete defensive 
system. But the wisest precautions may be eluded by cunning, or discon- 
certed by enterprise. General Laudohn, the most enterprising of all the 
Austrian commanders, having quitted his camp in Bohemia (where he had 
passed the winter) with a strong but light and oisencumbered army, threat- 
ened alternately Silesia and the New Marche of Brandenburg ; Breslaw, 
Berlin, and Schweidnitz. At length he seemed to fix upon the latter ; and 
generid Fouquet, deceived by the artful feint, marched to Schweidnitz with 
the main bo^ of his troops, and left Glatz uncovered. 

No sooner did Laudohn perceive, that this stratagem had succeeded, than 
he made use of another, and with equal success. He. took possession of 
liandshut, which he discovered a design of securing, and left there a small 
body of troops. Fouquet, alarmed at so unexpected a movement, quitted 
Schweidnitz with precipitation, and drove the Austrians from Land^ut with 
great ease. Meanwhile Laudohn had made himself master of several import- 
ant passes, by which he was, in some measure, enabled to surround the little 
army under Fouquet. The Prussian gener^ did every thing possible, in 
such circumstances, to defend himself against a superior enemy. But all his 
efforts were ineffectuaL The Austrians attacked his entrendimeiits with 
irresistible fury ! and he himself having received two mortal wounds, and 
four thousand of his troops being slain, the remains of bis army, amounting 
to seven thousand men, tnrew down their arms on the field, and surrendered 
prisoners of war. The reduction of Glatz, on whidi Laudohn fell like a 
thunder-bolt, was the immediate consequence of this decisive victory.(l) 

The king of Prussia's defensive plw seemed now to be entirmy ruin- 
ed. One of his three armies was destroyed, and the victorious Laudohn 
was to lay siege to Breslaw, where he expected to be joined by 

the Russians, and enabled to complete the conquest of Silesia, the great 
object of the war. His Prussian majesty saw the danger, and wldle the for- 
titude of his spirit determined him to meet it without shrinking, his daring 
genius led him to hope, that the most important advantages mi^t be drawn 
from tha very bosom of misfortune. He accordingly quitted his strong camp 
on the frontiers of Saxony, Ad directed his march toward Silesia. Maresohal 
Daun pursued the same route, and by forced marches got the start of his 
heroic antagonist, who was more dilatory than usuaL 

The Austrian ^neral had reached Gorlitz, and was pushing on to Laubon, 
when the gal^t Frederick received the agreeable intelligenoe of his rapid < 
progress, and, by one of the boldest acts of generaldiip recorded in the annals 

(1) PruMiao and A’aitriao Rtiaiiont compared. 
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-E«D, (Uul'thKir Spree near Baut- 

the garrison like the sprinSg^'^ne His appearance struck 

an officer of courage and (»perience not onl»*.ifi**?? '5®’ governor, being 

but reaolved to d^nd it to^e last eitremitv”™^*^/!!'^?**®' **'® 
ened bjr several additional fortification sinrait^^.li' 

,the Austrians, it baffied nU the deaper^e^^ulti^^ tiS **** 
riously held out against every mode of “"d glo- 

from dUesia, and obliged the lS> reSsaSd* 5®“*™“^ 

to have been cro,me|with ?hlKbS52Si1u'^‘(T“®’ '>“®^''®" 

Chagnned at hiB disappointment, the Prussian monwch offered batU« tn 
Daim , but the cautious commander prudently declined the challew and 
took every me^ure to render an attack impriticable. In the S too 

army, amoi^ting to seye^y-five thousand men, was within three days 
mareh ; that it was in vain for the governor to expect succour from the king 

1 ?^*!?®“" ®till more vain to look for 

rtof from prince Henry, who must sink beneath the sword of the Russians, 
if he attempted to obstruct their progress. And he declared that the garri- 
son must expect no tei-ms, nor the inhabitants any favour, if they attempted 
to hold out. ^ 


Finding all his threats ineffectual, as the governor's reply was firm and 
manly, Laudohn endeavoured to put them in execution. He tried to carry 
the town by assault, while he thundered upon it, from an immense artillery, 
a shower of bombs and red-hot bullets. Rut the assault failed j and the 
awful bombardment affected only the wretched inhabitants, on whom it fell 
like the vengeance of Heaven. At length an army was seen, and tremulous 
hope and convulsive fear shook, by turns, the hearts of the distracted citi- 
zens : — ^but it was not an army of Russians. A deliverer appeared in tlie 
person of prince Henry, whose peculiar fortune it was, with a happy confor- 
mity to his beneficent toposition, more frequently to save than to destroy. 
He^ had marched one hundred and twenty miles in five days, with all his 
artillery and baggage. The Austrians abandoned the siege on his approBch.(^) 

But the rapid march of prince Henry, and the relief of Breslaw, seemed 
only to retard for a moment the final ruin of the king of Prussia's affairs. 
Laudohn, lately victorious, and still formidable, though obli^d to retire 
before the royal brother, kept Schweidnitz and Neiss under blockade, and 
anxiously waited the arrival of the Russians ; when be hoped not only to re- 
ceive the submission of those two places, but to return to the siege of the 
capital, and complete at one blow the conquest of Silesia. 

The main body of the Russian army, under count Czernichew, had Mtu- 
ally reached the frontiers of that province, and wanted only a few days* un- 
obstructed march to form the much feared and desired junction. Another 
body of Russians had entered Pomerania, where the Prussian forces did not 
exceed five thousand horse and foot, and threatehed to invest Colberg ; while 
the Swedes resumed their operations in the same country, with an army of 
twenty thousand men. 

A plan of mere defence, in such circumstances, must have proved mtoge- 
ther ineffectuaL Silesia was in danger of being instantly subdued, by the 
junction of the Austrians and Russians. The king of Prossia therefore 
marched thither without delay ; and left mareseb^ Daun who had the start 


■ (l) It will d«tnct littl. from tbtf merit of •"‘•'P''". ‘o 

noated. That tha kina of Pruisia had au intention to marcu into ^liesia, iiii ue loiiiiu 
that Diun had •uch ^een really bit purpote, lbe« .. 

reaMu toVuppMe be wSuld have permitteii Daun 
dsyt ; ak on every other oci-asion, be exceeded the celerity o 

tiont. And bit return wa* infinitely more rapid than bit advance. 

(2) Lond. C^9ette, Sept. 9, 1760. 
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6f hun at Betting oiit, considerably behind. He passed five riven, tbeJUbe, 
the Spree, the Neisa, the Quiess, and the Buber, with a namerotts annv; 
clogg^ with Ub heavy end above two tbousand waggons ; and while 

ope body of forces hung on his flank, another in his rear, and a third ineMted 
itself in front, he traversed a tract of country near two hundred miles in 
extent, under all Uiose perils and difliculties, with a celerity that wonld have 
render^ memorable the march of a detachment of light troops. But be was 
not able, with all his activity, to bring Laudohn to action, before that gene- 
ral was joined by the Austrian armies under Daun and Lascy. And by the 
forces o^ these three generals, which occupied an immense extent of ground, 
he wds in danger of being surrounded in his camp at Lignitz. In vain did 
he attempt, by various movements, to divide the enemy's strength, to turn 
their flaxms, or attack them under any other disadvantage : the nature of 
the ground, and the skill of the Austrian generals rendered abortive all the 
sugmtionsof ingenuity. 

While thus circumstanced, his Prussian majesty received intelligenoe that 
the Russian army, under count Czemichew, was ready to pass the Oder at 
Auras. As the least of two dangers, he resolved to attack the Austrians 
before the arrival of a new enemy. Meanwhile mareschal Daun, having re- 
connoitred the king's situation at Lignitz, had formed a design of attadung 
him by surprise, in the night, with the united stren^h of the three Austrian 
armies. And he had communicated his design to the two other generals. 

Of this desipi, it is probable, the Prussian monarch was not ignorant ; as 
on the same n^ht that it was to have taken effect, he quitted his camp, with 
the utmost privacy, and oceuoied an advantageous post on the heights of 
Psaflendorfi^ by which general Laudohn was to advance. Daun, with no 
less precaution, made his approaches toward the Prossian camp ; but, to his 
astonishment, on his arrivm, he found no enemy there. When day broke, 
however, he could perceive at a distance the rising of a thick smoke, which 
left him little room to doubt in what business the king wai^ engaged, or for 
what purpose he had quitted his station. 

As Laudohn was eagerly pressing on to Li^tz, and feeding his heart 
with siflendid hopes of the giory which he Bhould acquire, by his fistinguish- 
ed shm in Uie action that was to determine the fate of the illustrious Fre- 
derick, he was furiously attacked about Uiree o'clock in the morning, by the 
Prussian army, drawn up in order of battle ; and obliged to retire, after an 
obstinate dispute, with tne loss of eight thousand men. Nor could mareschal 
Daun possibly come to his aaaistanoe. His Prussian majesty, who exposed 
his €rwii person in a remarkable manner in order to animate his troops, was 
unguarded in nothing else. He had secured his rear so effectuaUy with a 
strong body of reserve, and by a numerous artillery, judicioudy plwted on 
the h^hts of Psaffendorff, as to render an attack mtoj^her impracticable. 
Daun therefore found himself under the necessity of remaining inactive, 
and of wiutingi in anxious suspense, the issue of the momentous combat. 
It was fin^y decided by six o'clock, when the Austrians gave wa^ on all 
Bide% and were pursued as far as the Katsbach, a river that falls into the 
Oder a little below Liniitz. The king did not choose to push his advantage 
further, lest he should affonP the wily and watchful Daun an opportunity of 
dis.joimng his army.f 1) 

By this victory, tne Prussian monardi not only rescued himself from the 
most hnnunent danger, but prevented the long-dreaded junction of the Rus- 
sian and Auitrian armies in Silesia : for count Czernichew was so much in- 
timidnted at the defeat of the Austrians, that he immediately repassed the 
Ode^. Haying joined kis Iprother Henry at Neumarke, and opened a com* 
munication with Breslaw, the king therefore marched against mareschal 
Daun, who had formed the blockade of Sdiweidnitz ; rout^ a body 6f the 
enemy nndei* general Beck, and obliged the grand Austrian army,, under 
Daun, to fcHUgo.ite pnriwse, and take refuge in the mountains of llanddut. 

Wkat time his Pruswan majesty was nudung these herofo effOTts in Si-< 

(1) Pruis'mii and ^ustnao Accounts, in London and foreign GaztUc»t compared. 
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^ reputatiott rfbis arms was admirably supported in Saxony by ge- 
Herat Hiilsen, to wh^ he had committed the commMd of hh troops in tout 
county. *nd who pdned several advantages over the army of the Empire 
Bat the state of his affairs in other quarters was very different. The Kiia- 
Biansy after they repass^ the Oder, pushed a strong detachment iifto Bran- 
denhuiv; and count Czemichew, the Russian commander, being there 
joined by a large body of Austrians under general Lascy, the united army 
made itself master of Beriin.(1) Nor was this mortifying blow the only 
stroke of ill fortune that fell upon the ^lant Frederick. ^ 

The Russians and Austrians, having levied a contribution uimn the inha- 
bitants of Berlin, destroyed the magazines, arsenals, and founderios, and 
pillaged the royri palaces, retired by different routs, on hearing that the 
king was advancing to the relief of his capital. 'J'he city suffered consi- 
derably, especially in its ornaments; the adjticent country was ra raged, 
and his Prussian majesty sustained a prodigious loss in vfUuable furniture 
and tnilhary stores. But these were not the worst consequences that at- 
tended the invasion of Brandenburg, and the taking the seat of govern- 
ment, of arts, and of elegance. 

MThen Berlin was first threatened, general Hulsen left Saxony, and at- 
tempted to oppose the enemy. He found himself unequal to the generous 
purpose, yet continued to hover in the neighbourhood, in order to seize any 
advantage that might offer. In the mean time the prince of I>eiixpont.s, 
meeting with no interruption, made rapid progress in Saxony. Leipsic, Tor- 
gau. and Wittembeig successively surrendered to the Imperialists. And 
while the illustrious Frederick was thus losing his footing in Saxony, which 
bad been hitherto the great support of his armies, a detachment from the 
French army in Westphalia laid Halberstadt under contribution. One part 
of Pomerania was ravaged by the Swedes, and another by the Russians, who 
had invested Colberg both by land and sea. The situation of the king of 
Prussia again seemed desperate. ' AJl his motions, in his march toward 
Brandenburg, were watched by Daun, whose army had been reinforced ; and 
Laudohn, in his absence, had laid seige to the strong and important fortress 
of Cosel in Silesia, and threatened the whole province with Bubje(;tion. 

It now became necessary for the warlike monarch, who was still at the 
head of a strong army, to call up once more the vi^ur of his genius, and 
attempt by some bold exertion to extricate himself nrom all his difficulties. 
He had determined to make such an exertion. And no sooner did he leani, 
that the enemy had abandoned Berlin, and evacuated Branden^rg, 
passed the Rlbe, and rushed into Saxony. Mareschal Daun folmwed hi^ 
with an army of eighty thousand men, and encamped in the neighbourhood 

Torgau : ids right wing extending to the Elbe, by which it was 
and his centre and left bmng secured by ponds, hills, and wo^s. A 
position than that seized upon by the Austrian general, could not pow y 
have been chosen by a small army, as a security against one of the grratwi 
Force. Yet did bis Prussian majesty, encompassed by dangere, rcs^ve w 
ittadc, with only fifty thousand men, that able and expenenwd frnm 

in his secaningly inmregnable camp, as he could dot hope to draw 


it, and winter was fast approaching. 


' that could be dictated 


In cqnsequence of this resolution, the most daring: 
jy despair, the king divided his army mto three of 

positions with as much coolness and wution, as ^ J directed 

the most guarded prudence. General Hulsen, with on rtrilcrs not 

h.. * 1 .- IeeA tliA Austrian army, and had orders no* 



person, '^ese diyositioni be[ng ma|le, answered; they 


OS was determined to conquer or die. 
would die or conquer with him. 


(1) Lond. Gazette, Oct. 26, 1760. 
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Pleased with the ardour of his troops, and 4X»nyino6d that would not 
disappoint his hopes, the intrepid mona^, haying made his approi^es ih 
the morning, befi^ an attack upon the enemy's camp about two in the af- 
ternoon. He was received with the fire of two hundred pieces of cannon, 
disposed Uong the front of the Austrian line. The Prussian infantry, which 
were ^t presented, persevered in their efforts with unconunon resmution. 
But they were at len^h broken, and repulsed with great slaughter, after 
they haa been three times led on to the chaim, and as often obliged to give 
ground. The king ordered his cavalry to advance. They broke the Aus- 
trian infantry, by their impetuous shock, but were soon forced to retire by 
the pressure of fresh battalions, which poured in on every side. And victory 
seemed ready to declare for the Austrians, when general Zeithen, with the 
Prussian left wing, fell upon the enemy's rear ; and mareschal Daun, having 
received a dangerous wound in the thigh, was carried off the field. 

Encouraged by the confusion occasioned by these fortunate circumstances, 
the Prussian infantry returned once more to the charge. The cavalry, 
following their example, threw several bodies of Austrians into irreparable 
disorder ; and if the darkness of night had not prevented the possibuity of 
pursuit, and enabled the routed army to escape over the Elbe, the victory 
would have been complete, and the carnage immense. As matters termi- 
nated, the loss of lives, in the battle of Torgau, was very considerable. About 
ten thousand men were killed or wounded on each side. And the Prussians 
took near ei^ht thousand prisoners, among whom were four generals, and 
two hundred inferior (ffficer8.(l) 

Of all4he king of Prussia's victories, this was perhaps the most glorious, 
as it certainly was the most important. His troops, though very different 
from those invincible battalions, now no more, whi^ he had formerly led 
into Bohemia, and which conquered at Lowositz, Pra^e, Lissa, and Bos- 
bach, animated by his presence and example, behaved with a firmness worthy 
of the most hardy veterans. In no battle did he ever expose his own person 
so much ; yet, os if invulnerable, a bullet only grazed gently upon bis breast. 
His courage and conduct were a^e conspicuous. The Austrians pretended 
to dispute with him the honour of the action : but its consequences suffici- 
ently proved where the advantage lay. 

His Prussian maiesty immediatmy entered Tor{^u; he recovered aU 
Saxony except Dresden (in the neighbourhood of wUch Daun disposed his 
army) before the close of the campaim ; and he put his troops into winter- 
quarters in that electorate, instead oi being obliged to canton them in his 
own wasted dominions. He attained the object for which he fought, and at 
the same time added new lustre to his arms. The shock of victory seemed 
to be felt in every hostile quarter. Laudohn abruptly raised the blockade 
of Casel, and evacuated Silesia. The Russians abandoned the siege of Col- 
berg in Eastern Pomerania, and retired into Poland; while the Swedes, de- 
feated by the Prussians in Western Pomerania, were forced to take rmuge 
under the cannon of Stral8und.(S) 

During these important transactions on the continent of "Eur ope, events 
of still neater moment toqlc place in other quarters of the globe. While the 
allies of Great Britain, though supported oy her money and troops, with 
difficulty maintained their ground m Germany, which aione seemed to en- 
gage her attention, her own arms, under the direction of British oncers, 
were crowned with signal success in North America and the East Indies. 

The taking of Qu^ec, it had been generally supposed, would be followed 
by the final submission of Canada, without a^y fartner struggle. But this was 
8000 discovered to be a dangerous mistake. Although the possession of that 
dty was necessary to the conquest of the province, much yet remained to 
be done before it could be subjected to Great Britain. 

The main body of the French army, whidi had retired, after the battle of 
Quebec, to Montreal, and still consisted of ten battalions of regulars, 

p) f raiiian and Auatrian Gaztitu compared. 

(S) Id. ibid, ' 
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de of Indian. 

EngL* admi^, who had not made *" of the 

ing a Bi^nonty on the river St T VP™' ® n^raInst hS Attain- 

be« legt qurbec, on a^sl^^poriUon^ey^^^^ T. 

The Frend general had even thniiir>.*fl ^ winter. 

ploo«> during ^ rigour of that season^* altho^rta A® "f ‘■'e 

thousand men had been left in it undpr tKo n? garrison of five 

But on reconnoitring, he fo^d thronLJS^^»f^""?i'^ Murray, 

vernor M vurilant a^ ac^vnhat he ‘he gi 

of April, fllen hie itS provulonf 

wffid“e^.“Ster^ «®arl^^^^ “PJ^ of t 

Po“» “ Jr®*'*!®* 0 few maes of S’J? •"* “""f *“ 

MeanwhUe general Murray had omitted no step that could bo toW.n h., 

h^?®«® °t the approach of the Frencli army. With* this small but gallant 
oonquer, be intrepidlv resolved to meet the en?my in 
the fiel^ in order to avoid the tedious Hardships and the dangers of a siege 
h«H‘lo*^®fc“''® garrison, and all the inhabitants secretly 

a'l?’ V®* “oordingly mw^ed out on the 28th of April to the 
heights ot Abraham, and attacked M. de Levi with great impetuosity, near 
Silie^. But bemg out-flanked, and ready to be surrounded by superior 
numbem, he was obliged to retire, after an obstinate dispute, with the loss 
or one thousand men. ( I ) 

The French lost above two thousand men in this action, without deriving 
any pmitive advantage from it; for general Murray, instead of being dis- 
mnted by his defrat, seemed only to be roused to more strenuous efforts. 

1 ? “P® spirit, which had led him to encounter the enemy in the field 
with a handful of brave men, in hopes of obliging them to relinquish their 
enterpim, now animated him in the defence of Quebec with a feeble gar- 
nson, since defence was become necessaiy. Nor did the French genei^ 
lose a moment in improving his victory. He opened trenches before the town 
on ^e very evening of the oattle ; but it was the eleventh of May before he 
^uld bring any batteries to bear on the fortifications. By that time general 
Murray had completed some out-works, and planted a numerous artilleir 
on the ramparts ; so that the French batteries were in a manner silencea, 
by the superior of the garrison. And the place was soon relieved, by 
the fartnnate arrival of the English fleet, under lord Colvil and commodore 
Swantoh.^) • 

M. do Levi immediately raised the siege, and retired with the utmost 
precipitation toward Montreal ; where the marquis de Vaudreuil, governor- 
^ne]^ of Canada, had fixed his head-quarters, and was resolved to make a 
I&st stand. For tbia purpose he called in all his detachments, and collected 
oround hiih the whole force of the colony. 

In the mean time genial Amherst was diligently employed in taking 
^oasuree for the utter subversion of the French pftwer in that part of the 
Jjfew World. He conveyed instructions to genersJ Murray, directiDg him 
to advance, by water, to Montreal, with all the troops that could be 
from theganison of Quebec. And colonel Havilana, by like ordw, umed 
a detaohment from Crown Point, and took possession of Isle Aux Noix, 

0) Ifet/er from general Murrayi in the Lend. (Pazef/e, June £7» IT®). Knoxi Cam- 
vol. ii. 

(9) Id. ibid. 
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yfhix^x he found abandonod by the enemy, lad ^benoer prooeeded dizeotly for 
Montreal ; wlule the oomnumder-in-chieff ^itb Me own diviaioii, eongiiting 
fif about ten thpueand regulan and Provincials, left the frontiers of New 
York, and advanced to Oswe^. There be was joined by a tbouauid Indians 
of the Sii NfUions, under Sir William Johnson. 

Amherst embarked on Lake Ontario with his whole amiy; and after 
takii^ the fort of Isle Royale, which in a inanner commands the source of 
the river St. Laurence, he arrived by a t^Uous and dangerous voyage at 
Montreal, on the same day that general Murray landed near that place from 
Quebec. The two generals met with no opposition in disembarUng their 
troops : and hy a happy concurrence of circumstancee, cdgnel Haviland. 
with the detachment under h» command, arrived next day. 

The junction of these three bodies, composed of the flower of the British 
forces in North America, and the masterly dispositions made by the com- 
manders, convinced VaudreuU that all resistance would be inefimual. He 
titierefore demanded a capitulation, which was granted the eig^hth of Sep- 
tember, and on terms more favourable than he had reason to expect in su^ 
circumstances. Montreal, Detroit, Michilimachinac, and every other place 
possessed by the French within the government of Canada, was surrendered 
to his Britannic mairaty. But it was stipulated that the troops should be 
transported to Old France ; and the Canadians were secured in their pro- 
perty, and in the free exercise of their religioD.(l) 

This was an important conquest, and seemed to complete the great object 
of the war, the humiliation of the French in North America. But while 
the arms of Great Britain were carrying terror before them in Canada * the 
French emissaries, from the province of Louisiana, had exercised their arts 
of insinuation so successfully among the neighbouring Indian^ that the 
Cherokees, a powerful tribe, had commenced hostilities, toward the close of 
last campaign, against the more southern English colonies; plunderu^, 
massacring, and sipping the inhabitants of the back settlements. Mr. Lit- 
tleton, governcHT of South Carolina, repressed their ravages, and obliged them 
to sue TOT peace. They engaged to renounce the French interest, but re- 
newed the war. Colonel Montgomery, with a regiment of Highlanders, a 
party of ^enadiers, and a body of provincial troops, made war upon them 
after their own manner, and severely chastised them for their breach of 
faith. But the consummation of vengeance was reserved for colonel Grant 
who desolated the whole country of the Cherokees, destroyed fiftemi of their 
towiM, and laid them under the necessity of making the most bumble sub- 
missions. They accordingly supplicated, and obtained the renewal of their 
treaties with England, at Charles Town, in 1761, with all the marks of a 
penitent spirit and pacific disposition ; while the oriier savage tribes, over- 
awed by the fear or a similar visitation, seemed alike quietly disposed. The 
town or New Orleans, and a few plantations higher on the Miaaiiippi, alone 
remained to France of all her settlements in North America: — 4iod these 
were too distant and feeble to molest the English ooloniei. 

. Nor was the success of the British armsloBS decarive in the East Indies. 
Encouraged by the takin^of Wandewash, and his victoiy over La%, colo- 
nel Coote resolved to invest Pondicherry, the onW settlement of any . con- 
sequence remaining to the French on the coast of CoromandeL But as the 
plm was too strong, and the garrison too numerous to penaiit fakn .to in- 
dulge a boM of carrying it by assault, or even by rcmlar approschesj with 
any force that he could assemble, he blocked it up cEneLj by land snd sea, 
end reduced both the garrison and iehabitaafes to the grestoft distress 
for went of provisioBs. ^ 

In the midst of this distress, end when the which wqs fbimed in 

thehsginnlegof June^ had hew eentmued for many mentb^ the French weib 
suddenly flattered wito a nro^ect id* relltf. The Sng^ fleet, undei; edmi- 
nl fiteveni^ was driven off m eoast by a vioknt stoEm^ and flwir jhips*^ 


(1) Letters firOm genml Ainhcnt sod general Murray, in Load Osueite, Qci. \76a. 
Knox • Campmi^, ubi sup. 
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the \iiie vtm lout. Bui «ich was t^e vigour of tha officers and seamen, ihat 
before any supplies could be thrown into Pondicberi^, it was again blocked 
up by E stunt souadron. The blockade, by land, bad already &en c^angetl 
into a regular ne^, which was now carried on with redoubled vigour. A 
breach was made in the ramparts, and the inhabitants offered to^capitulate ; 
but as the governor paid no attention to their interests, the proposal was 

* L^^who was at all times a man of violent and turbulent passions, ap- 
pears to have been disordered in his understanding after his unsnccestiul 
attompt on Madras. Greatly dissatisfied with the state of the French affsirs 
in Xnaia, and with the conduct of the troops under his command, he thus 
expressed himself in the agitations of his disappointment : — “ Hell has 
spewed me into tois country of wickedness ; and 1 wait, like Junuh, for 
" the whale to receive me in its belly." By his haughty and contemptuous 
behaviour, and the tyrannical exercise of his autboritv, under pretence of 
reforming abuses, he had early rendered himself equally i^ious to the go- 
vernor jmd council of Pondicherry, and to the officers of the army, wd 
therefore found his situation extremely diRngreoable during the siege. 1 
« would rather go to command the Caffres, said he, t^n remain in this 
« Sodom, which must sooner or latter be dwtroyed by the English fire, in de- 
'' fault of that from Heaven !" He made, however, a gallant . 

The place being rendered utterly untenable, was surrendered to colonel 
lAth of January. 1761. The garrison were made prisoners of 

taking of Pondicherry, and the n^oction of tl,c 
smdl^”tSment of Mahie, on the coast of MaUhar, (by which 
ZKXwed) the French power in the East was utterly a«l>vert^, and 

their dominion. i. * added to the conquest 

This wonderful aciinisitioii of trade and tewi^, . “ of 

«f Canada and the possession of ^ as^of future em- 

Britsin immense P™*?*®*® tothirof il«c northern regions 

pirej ofuiUttnethewealth of the wutternto tha^ o^.^ ^ 

5f the earth; tlie aplc^ indL? tobacco, and beaver of 

dust of Africa, to the tar, *“5?®"^^’ l^Fiwland dissatished. They com- 
North America. Yet 7?«> ** ® „ that *■“' ‘‘f" 

plained of the shameful conquest ^ Canada was ilif 

ilonc by sea. And tbev ^rmed, that toe^^ ^ 
natum consequence of the ?"®5®T**^PftrtBmoutE"^ring the whole suininer, 
ment, which had been ® • f,.^our of the Hauoverum army, wm 

with a view of making a in the present distress^ circumstaucM 

eufidmtly strong to have Jn the remaining Frend* wlaiids 

NMonlng, and all the keenness of sati^ j, ^^ing inattMiMve, 

fa Ae ^ildst of these disputes, tow^* h®*" the thirtHourth 

Goo.#* II. AM. 

of hts r«m. He .“"oS^^ar^ter is by no meens co"»ph^ - 
osplMldmost instantly; His cliaraw ^ jignosition, he ooncuiMW 

SSto his temper, hut humane and ^«uo mu olio wf®.™* 

thO oisotion, iF he faiW to very capacious, bia judg- 

oMut Us person. If his understanaing 
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ment was sound ; and if he had little of the munificence of a great monarch, 
he possessed in perfection the oeconomy of a prudent prince. Nor did that 
ceconomy, though perhaps too minute for his exalted station, remarkably 
impair the splendour of his roval dignity, until age rendered state incon- 
venient to him. His fond attadunent to German politics made the early 
part of his reign unpopular. But the bold spirit with whidihe resented the 
insults offered to Ins crown; the readiness with which he changed his mi- 
nisters, in compliance with the wishes of his people; and the brilliant con- 

g uests with which the latter years of his reign were horned, have endeared 
is memory to the English nation. 

The king of Great Britain was succeeded, in his regal and electoral do- 
minions, by his grandson, George III. a young prince of an amiable dispo- 
sition, and of the most unblemiuied manners. His first speedi to his par- 
liament excited the highest hopes of a patriotic reign. Bom and educated 
“ in this country, 1 glory,’* said he, in the name of a Briton !” — But be- 
fore we enter upon the history of the reign of George III. it will be neces- 
sary to make a pause, and contemplate the state of Europe at the death of 
George IJ. 


LETTER XXXV. 


State of Europe, and the Progress of the War, in all Q.%ULrters of the 
Gloho, carried forward from the Accession of George III, to the Peace 
of Paris, in 1763. 


George HI. who succeeded to the crown of Great Britain in the twenty- 
third year of his age, was universally allowed to be the arbiter of peace and 
war, as he was beyond dispute the most powerful monarch in Europe. Sup- 
plies, indeed, large beyond all political calculation of what they could possi- 
bly raise, had already been granted by his subjects ; yet were they still able 
and willing to raise more, in order to complete the humiliation of his and 
their enemies. It was however hoped by the body of the people, that a 
change of politics would take place ; that the young king, from his known 
and declared attachment to his native country, would no longer suffer the 
public treasure to be squandered in pensions to foreign princes, under the 
name of subsidies, to enable them to fight their own battles, nor the blood 
of the British sol^ery spilt to water the forests and fertilize the plains of 
Germany. But how much soever the youthful sovereign might disapprove 
of the continental system, he could not immediately adopt new measures, 
without inflicting a (urect censure upon the conduct of his venerable prede- 
cessor. Nor could he abruptly desert his German confederates, after the 
important steps that had been taken in conjunction with them, without im- 
pairing the Instre of the British crown, and bringing into question the faith 
of the nation. He therefore ^declared in councu, that as he ascended the 
throne in the midst of an expensive butyurf and necessaru war, he would en- 
deavour to prosecute that war in the manner most likely to bring about an 
honourable and lasting peace, in concert with his alliei. 

This declaration quieted the throbbing hearts of those allies; and the 
liberal supplies granted bv the British parliament, for supporting the yrax 
during the ensuing campugn (which amounted nearly to the immense sum 
of twenty millions sterling,) astonished all Europe, and made the courts of 
Vienna and Versailles sensible of the necessity ox proposing terms of peace* 
The dominions of 'the House of Austria were much wasted ; the king of 
Prussia was in a better situation than at .the opening of the former cam- 
paign ; the army under prince Ferdinand amounted to eighty thousand men, 
every way well appointed ; the Russians and Swedes seemed tired of a wSir 
in which they had acquir^ neither honour nor advantage ; the elector of 
Saxony was still U as distressed drcumstances as ever, and his Polish sub- 
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were low ; her navy was ruined ; her"£^ra in 

were irretrievable; and her West India island^Tlf"^ the East Indies 
render to the first English armament that sensible, must sur- 

A congress was accordimrly summoned to “PP®"*" upiuinheir coasts, 

of April, for settling disnutes amnmr tii **eRinning 

minUters of France i^d M '^hile thS 

Mr. S^ey at la^ aad waa di^e^tK 

^j^thoMli aeemmffly wi(* UtUe ainceritjr oniither side. kiiL wer“"t 
. Paeification, and a particular treaty could K con 
KWh **“* *M? crowns, without sacridces of interest and fidelity 

wbi^ neithw was wi^j; to make. Both were sensible of this; yet both 
nrof^ a strong desire of putting a stop to the efifuslon of blood, and hot 

had Strong reasons for such professions. 

minrater foimd such profesdons necessarv, in order ti» recon- 
cile the nimds of the people to the further prosecution of the tJennan war 
against which they began to revolt. And as he knew he durst not propose 
to give up the conquests acquired by the British arms, in Africa, Anicrira. 
the East or West Indies, to procure favourable terms for the (lermuii hHu s 
of his master, he on that side planted the bar of honour, which was to ob- 
struct the progress of the negotiation, and finally to break it off; unlchs 
their afiairs should take a more advantageous turn, and enable liim to recon- 
cile the interest of the king of Prussia with the engagements of liis Bricaii- 
iiic majesty. The French ministers, in like manner, accommodated them- 
selves to their circumstances. While they made the most humiliating c.oii- 
cessions, in order to awaken in the neutral powers a jealousy of the eii- 
croachii^ spirit of Great Britain, they insisted on certain stipulations, wliich 
they bod re^on to believe would not be admitted, and artfully attempted to 
involve the interests of France with those of Spain. But the cause of the 
failure of this famous negotiation will be best understood by particulars. 

The councils of Madrid were now under French influence. The pacific 
Ferdinand VI. having breathed his last on the 10th of August, 1759, was 
Bucce^ed in the throne of Spain, by his brother, Don Carlos, king of Naples 
and Sicily. On this event, hy an article in the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
Don Philip should have ascended the throne of the Two Sicilies, and Parma, 
Placentia, and Guastalla, have reverted to the house of Austria, saving 
certain provisions made W the same treaty, in favour of the kingof Sardinia. 
But as Don Carlos, now Charles 111. of Spain, had never acc^ed to that 
treatv, he left the crown of the Two Sicilies, by will, to liis third son, Don 
Ferdinand, the second being judged unfit for government, and the eldest 
designed for the Spanish succession. Don Philip ncquieK<'.ed in this disjMisi- 
tion ; and the court of Vienna, through the mediation of France permitted 
him to remain in possession of the duchies of Parma, Placentia, and Guas- 
tallg, without putting in any claim to those territories. The king of Sar- 
dinia was quieted with money. 

These good offices, added to the ties of blood, could not fail to have some 
offset upon the mind of his Catholic majesty ; and although he had hitherto 
observed a pretty exact neutrality, and been liberal in his prufessions of 
friendship to Great Britain, France did not despair of being able to draw 
him into her views. She was sensible he couU not behold with indifferent 
the humiliation of the elder branch of the house of Bourbon, or the rapid 
p’S^greas of the Briti^ arms in America. The last more especially excited 

. TOASpSiah empire in America, if that of France Bhould be annihilated, 
Charles III. foresaw must in a manner lie at the mercy of England, a* no 
power, would remain, in case of a contest between the two crowns, able o 
told the balance in the New World. This reasonable jcAousy, raised in the 
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eourie of the negotiethu^ hf the intrigoae Of the ssoitrf of VenMileB, end 
Mown ii^ a flante the arrogance of the Britii^ hthkiater, indeed the 
Spanuh monardi to eodc refuge in toat grand Famiy €oiirACT> ao long 
ritid so ardently desired by France; an ambitious league ^deh has alre^y 
been attenddll with the most alarming oonsequenoes, and whidi amy one day 
prore fatal to the liberties of Europe^ unless another is formed to counteract 
Its force. 

But it will be proper, befbre I investigate the principles of the Family 
Conmact, to trace the leading steps of the negotiation b^ween France and 
England, which immediately prodnoed it. The first proposal of tiie court of 
Versailles was, ** That the two crowns shall remain in poseeasion of what 
“ they have conquered one from the other and as France had assuredly 
been the greatest loser, sntli a proposition from that haughty power, appear- 
ed to the more dispassionate part of the British ministry^ an instance ot sin- 
gular moderation, if not hunmity. A better foundation of treaty could not 
possibly be offer^ But the graat eomtnOiter, who directed all things, did 
not treat this proposition with that attention which its apparent fairness 
deserved. 

It had already been intimated by the duke de Choiseul, the French minister. 
That the situation in which they shall stand at certain periods, diall be the 
position to serve as a basis for the treaty that is to be concluded between 
“ the two powerB.” And he proceeded to settle the pertods ; namely, the 
first of Mty in Europe, the first of July in Africa and the We^t Indies, and 
the first of September in the East Indies ; observing, at the same time. That 
as those periods might seem too near or too distant fur the interests of Great 
Britain, the court of Versailles was extremely willing to enter into an ex- 
planation on that subject. Mr. Pitt, however, haughtily declared, That his 
Britannic majesty would admit of no other epoch but that of the signing 
of the peace.” 

To thu blunt and singular declaration the court oi Versailles replied, 
with that coolness and temper which ought to govern all such transactions, 
** That if not thoie, already named, at least same fixed pef'iode, during the 
<< war ought to be a^eed upon ; as the ult pomidetie, or mutual retaining of 
possesnems, could not reasonably have reference only to the time of signing 
the peace” For if the contrary principle should be admitted, it would be- 
come difficult to know, or even to guess at the value of the uossessions that 
might be given away, as it could not possibly be ascertained what might in 
the intervm, be lost* or gained. And if these difficulties occurred, it wae 
addfidi in the simplicity of a possessory article, they must be increased ten- 
fold iipen every other, and would come to such a height, as to preclude all 
posril^ty of negotiation, on things of so intricate a nature as changes and 
equivalentB^(l) 

This dispute occasioned delay, and afforded the French ministry, if they 
had been so disptoed, a decent pretext for breaking off the negofiatioo. In 
the mean time noStilitieB were every where carried on as if no surii negotin* 
lion bed Bubeisted. But the campon was distinguished by few memofaUe 
events^ • 

The war which had been carried on so long and so fruidessly in West* 
phalia, at an immense expense, was as indecisive as ever. For cJthaugli 
prinee Ferdinand, by taking toe field iii the numth of February, gained 
several advantages over toe Froneh* who were little fitted for a winter cam-*^ 
paign, toe duke de Btoglto obliged him to toaadon aB the places he had 
token nr invested before the first of April ; to raise the blodkade of Ziegen- 
hayn and the eiege of CaeselT to expose anew toe landgravate of Heme, and 
retire beyond the DymeL 

Broglie having anevwerd passed toe Dymel, and formtsd a jnnetien with 
the Fmdi army under Soubise, who oonunandod on the Lower Bhine, at- 
tacked toe allies at toe Tillage of Kirch Denkern, on the Idth of July, but 

Cl) Account of the Negotiation pub(ilb«d by the Court of Francs, abd tacitly 
by tbat of England. 
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the reciprocal hoUUng of poaBeaaioiiB, should refer, and the negotiation with 
France was reeumed. 

The epochs named by the British minister were, the first of August for 
Europe, the first of September fur Africa and America, the first of November 
fur the East Indies. To these epochs France agreed, though reluctantly, 
on account of the nearness, as she had now hopes of acquiring some impor- 
tant advantage in Westphalia before the dose of the campiugn. She also 
agreed. That every thing settled between the two crowns, relative to their 
particular disputes, shomd be finally conclusive and obligatory, independent 
of the proceedings of the congress to be held at Augsburg, lor settling the 
disputes of Germany. And we farther aneed. That the definitive treaty 
of peace between the two kingdoms, or prdiminary articles to that purpose, 
should be signed and ratified before the first of the next August. 

France even gave up the point of honour, and made frankly an offer of 
what places she was willing to cede and exchange; namely, in her final an- 
swer, (after certain difficulties had been removed, and certain claims relin- 
quished) to guarantee Canada to England, in the utmost extent required, in- 
duding as dependencies the islands uf Cape Breton and St. John ; to demolish 
Dunkirk, provided the rq^t of fishing and drying fish on the banks of New- 
foundland shall be confirmed to her ; to restore Minorca for Guadaloupe and 
Marigalante : to evacuate Hesse, Hanau, and Gottingen, provided one set- 
tlement in Africa should be guaranteed to her for the convenience of the 
Negro trade ; to remit the settlement of affairs in the East Indies to the 
companies of the two nations, and to leave England in possession of Bel- 
leisle, until some equivalent shall be offered and accepted. But she per- 
sisted in demanding the restitution of the trading vessels taken before the 
declaration of war, and obstinately refused to give up Wesel and Gueldres 
which she had conquered from the king of Prussia. 

England, with no less obstinacy, refused to restore the disputed captures, 
yet insisted on the restitution of those two places. Nor would the British 
minister, astonishing as it may seem, agree to a neutrality in regard to Ger- 
many. He rejected the proposal with disdain as an insult upon the national 
honour ; though it would certainly have been more easy for Great Britain, 
and no less honourable to mediate, or even purchase a peace for the king 
of Prussia, in the congress at Augsburg, than to enable him to continpe the 
struggle for Silesia, and defend his widely separated dominions against 
France, Sweden, Austria, Russia, and the Army of the Empire. On this 
romantic idea, however, and the other two contentious points, the negotia- 
tion between France and England was finally broken off, when it seemed 
ready to terminate in a solid peace, and after it had beer, protracted con- 
siderably beyond the term fixed for simii^ the treaty. 

A rupture with Spain it was reamly foreseen, would be the immediate 
consequence of the failure of this treaty^ as the figure itself had been purtly 
occasioned by the suspicions of a secret understanding between the Irencn 
and Spani^ ministers. The pcfisonous in^uations of the court of Yersail- 
les had now produced their fim effect upon the mind of Charles HI, This 
sufficiently appeared in th& course of the fore^ing negotiation. The French 
minister, along with his memorial of propqsmons (dated the Idth of July,) 
had presented to the court of London, a private memorial, signifying the ae- 
sire of his most Christian majesty. That, in order to estabUdi the peace upon 
solid foundations, not to be shaken by the contested interests of a third 
power, the king of Spain might be invited to guarantee the treaty between 
the two crowns, and netproposed, with ihe consent and commui^tfon of 
his Catholic majesty, Thai the three points in dilute between. Ei^wd and 
Spain, and which might produce a new war in Eurcqie and Amei^ idiouM 
be finally settled in this negotiation ; namely, the restitution of spme diipa 
token in the course of the present war undw Spanldi colours ; the liberty 
clumed by the Spanish nation to fish on the bairns of Newfoundland ; dbd 
the demolition of certain settlements made, contrary to treaty, by the Eng- 
lish log- wood-r utters in the bay of Honduras. 

The British minister read this memorial with surprise and indignatioo# 
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find dGclnrcd on rotnming it, with th&t dignity ond ovon hnughtinoM p6cu* 
lifer to hU cha^cter, That his Britannic majesty would not suffer the dis- 
putea with Spun to be blended, in any manner w^tever, in the negotiation 
of peace between the two crowns ; and that it would be considered as an af- 
front, and a thing incompatible with the sincerity of the negotiation on the 
part of France, to make any further mention of such a circ^pmstance. He 
at the same time called upon the Spanish minister, to disavow the proposi- 
tion which had been said to be made with the knowledge of his court ; ami 
expressed his astonishment at seeing a proposal for accommodating disputes 
between friends coming through the m^ium of an enemy ! to find points of 
so much consequence offered for deliberation by a French envoy, when his 
Catholic majesty had an ambassador residing in London, from whom no in- 
timation of Bucn business had been received ! 

The court of Versailles condescended to make an apology for having pro- 
posed a discussion of the points in dispute with Spain ; but the Suanisli am- 
bassador openly avowed and justified the step taken by the French envoy , as 
entirely conformable to the sentiments of his master. He declared, 'riiat 
the kings of France and Spain were united not only by the ties of blood, but 
those of mutual interest. He applauded the humanity and magnanimity of 
his most Christian majesty, in seeking to render the Mace as permanent ^ 
the vicissitudes of human affairs would permit ; and he haughtily added. 
That, if governed by any other principles, his Catholic majesty, i-onsullii^ 
o^y his greatness, womd have spoken “ from himself and as became his 

meaning of this declaration could not possibly be misunderstewd. It 
evidently^ppeared, from the most liberal interpretation of the w-ords, that 
Spain, as a kind of party, was made acquainted w^ith every step taken in the 
negotiation between France and England ; that her judgment was 
to in the proposition, and her authority called in md to force the 
of the te^ offered by France ; in a word, that there was a perfect 
affections, interests, and councils between the courts of Versa illes mid "d. 

A firm conviction of this, is said to have been the ciuise of that arrotante, 
bofdSVn insult, with which Mr. Pitt thenceforth treated the F»posa Is 

tZ important potato. "‘’“‘"“y ■” 

on the daring interposition of Spajn m Xerc to 

England, and to demand a declaration of hw ^ „nnn the banks of 

the negative put upon the Spanish P’jtans^™ > J justice of the 

Newf^dlanS : toVest the -^i^e fc“t^^re» 

Knglish tribunals; to conlanue tm«nt of the logwood dispute, 

don, in^eating a desire of an amicable adju nj BettJsments on the 
and the willinpess of his Bntan“C i. Catholic majesty should 

coast of Honounas to he .ubiects could enjoy that traf- 

soggest another method «» V^ch ^ Madrid had 

fie? to which they had a right by tre^, ®®“ 

farthM confirmed to them by mumaniroity of the king 

Mr. Wan. the Spanish master, a^taud^ toe msj^ tribunJ. in 

of Great Britain, in not suffenng ^ra^ consent ta* 

hie disputes with &ain. In *be pwp^ considwed in that light ; and he 
chhrt, L dedeied^t thm^ had ”?* to. Cstodic king wm 

asked. Whether it could be imagined m Bn» . gonrishing and exalted 
se^ to provoke Great BritaSi to war in her moesnour -e 

0) fnitri relstivs to the Negotiation with Fiancs, and tot Dispute w^ 

hiked by Authority. 
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tionditioD, and after aueh a ataAn oi pmpennia eraiitii at never perbape oe- 
curred in the arniale of aAV other kfai^m f But he refuted to give up any 
of the three polnte in doi^te. ud owned that the moet perfect harmonr 
Bubnated between the ocmrta of France and Spain ; l^t in coneequenee of 
that haithony, the BMMrt Chriatian king had offered *to anutt his Catbolio 
majesty, in easg the dianute between Great Britain and Spain riiouM termi- 
nate in a rupture, and tnat thia'offer was oonaidered in a uiendly light. 

A declaration less explicit would have been sufficient to cdhvinoe a minis- 
ter of Pitt's disoemment, that the intentions of Spain were by no means 
equivocal. He accordingly declared in council, That we ought to consider 
the evasions of that court as a refusal of satiifaction, and uiat refusal as a 
declaration of war ; that we ought from prudence as weU as spirit to secure 
to ourselves ^e first blow ; that, if any war could provide its own resources, 
it must be a '"war with Spain; that her supplies lay at a distance, and might 
be easily intercepted and cut off, as we were alraady masters of the sea ; 
that her flota, or American plate-fieet, on which she had great dependence, 
was not yet arrived, and that the taking of it would at once strengthen our 
hands and disable hers. Such a bold but necessary step, he added, would bo 
a lesson to his Catholic majesty, and to all Europe, how dangerous it was to 
presume to dictate in the affairs of Great Britain. 

The transcendent dignity of this sentiment, so far exceeding the compre- 
hension of ordinary minds, appeared in the form of shocking violence, or 
wild extravagance, to the majority of the council. They admitted. That we 
ought not to be frightened from asserting our reasonable demands, by the 
menaces of any power ; but they affirmed the same time, tiiat this oesire 
of adding war to war, and enemy to enemy, whilst the springs of government 
were already overstrained, was ill suited to our naticM^ stropgth ; that to 
shun war upon a just occasion was cowardice, but to provoke or court it 
mi^ess ; that if Spain, misled by the councils of France, should enter in a 
more decisive manner into the views of that hostile court, it would then be 
early enough to declare war, when all the neighbouring and impartial powers 
were convinced, that we acted with as much temper as resolution, and when 
every thinking man in the kingdom was satisfied, that he was not hurried 
into the hazaras and expenses of war from an idea of romantic heroism, but 
iirom unavoidable necessity, and would i^eerfully contribute to the support 
of an administration whiem, though firm and resolute, was afraid aliKe to 
waste the national treasure wantonly or employ it unjustly. 

These arguments, though plausible, had no weight with Mr. Pitt. He 
considered them as the timid councUs of short-sifted caution, or the capti- 
ous objections of narrow minded and selfish politiciass, envious of his great- 
ness, and indifferent to their country's wel&ure. Givi^ f ull scope to his 
pride and patriotism, he therefore wa^y exdaimed, ” Tula is the time for 
** humbling the whole house of Bourbon f and if the glorious opportunity is 
let slip, we shall in vain look for anc^er. Their united power, if suffer- 
ed to gather strength, will baffle our most vigourous efforts, and possibly 
” plunge us in the gulf of ruin. We must not allow them a moment to 
breathe : self-preservation bids us crush them, before they can combine or 
'' recollect themsrives." 

Mr. Pitt ki the same council radily dedared, if he could ubt carry so salu- 
tary a measure, this was the last time he should sil: at that board. ^ I was 
cdled to the administration pf public affairs,'* |uld^ hS fwoghti^, ^'by 
** the voice of the p^ple : to them 1 have always" consideM myseli as ac- 
** countdile fbt my crmdudt ; and therefore, cannot remain in a Htuation 
** #iiidi makes me raip for tneoMvrtft 1 am Oc /oa^er allowed to pmde.' 
The smdous earl OrenviBe, president Of the coandl, coolly repBed^' ** Tba 
" ffmtieman, I find, it determined to leave fis^ knd I cannot aay I am sorf^ 
lor it. as he would Otherwise have compdled us to leave hkn ; mif he is do- 
tormined to amume sotely the right or advising fik majesty, and difeOtii^ 

" the operations of war, to what purpose are W€ here assembled ?** On odivi- 
sioi^ the minister himself, eno Ids brother-in-law lord 'Templi^ weiW the 
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SpaJS "" of war 

£?Sl"r!?fA« *® resolution, carried the seals of his offire 

**t®*^^ claimed a large share of that favour. He had been 
of George 111. before his accession to the throng 
pleasure of having partly formed the mind of the heir appa- 
rent to the ^"tuh crown, he had the particular satisfaction in so doinlr* of 
discharging a ^bt of gratitude to the memory of his majesty’s father, t're- 
denc prince of Wales, whose friendship and confidence he enjoved in a 
VCTyhigh deCTee, along with Mr. Pitt and other reputed patriots. Soon 
after the death of George II. this nobleman was appointed secretary for tiie 
northern department : and he now expected, in consequence of the divisions 
in the privy council, and the affection of his royal master, to seize tlic reins 
of government. The duke of Newcastle, and otlier ministers i»f the late 
king, who had found themselves over-shadowed by the superior uhilities of 
the great commoner, alra wished his removal; and as he, tlie favourite of 
the people, hi^^ found it necessary to form a coalition with them, and to 
Hatter the political prejudices of his aged sovereign, in order more effectually 
to serve his country, and gratify his own boundless ambition, they, in hopes 
of recovering their consequence, yielded in like manner a temporary 
port to the earl of Bute, supposed to be the bosom favourite of tue youthful 
monarch. 

The king, therefore, received the seals from Mr. Pitt with ease and dignity . 
He expressed his regret for the loss of so able a servant, at a time when abili- 
ties for public business were so much required ; but he did not solicit him to 
resume his office. Little prepared for a behaviour so firm, yet full of c^onde- 
seension, the liaughty secretary is said to have burst into teurs.( 1 ) I'liis was 
the time for conciliation between the powerful sovereign and his grcaiest 
subject, if* the highest ability to serve the state, altliough inferior to many 
in rank and fortune, can entitle a subject to that distinction. But a subject, 
though a good one, may be too great. The king chose to abide by the ojiinion 
of the majority of his council. He accepted Mr. Pitt’s resignation ; settled 
upon him a pension of three thousand pounds a-year, for three lives, and 
conferred the title of baroness on bis lady ; he himself declining the ho- 
nour of nobility, but willing that it should descend to his offspring. 

No change iu the British ministry ever occasioned so much alarm as tho 
resignation of Mr. Pitt. It seemed equal to a revolution in the government. 
Astne nation, under his administration, had been raised from despondency 
and disgrace, to the highest degree of glory, triumph, and exultation, the 
most serious apprehensions were entertained, by the body of the people, tnui 
it might again ninlc into the same state of depression, and be overwhelmeo 
by its numerous enemies, since his all-inspiring genius no *2 

councils ; or that an inglorious peace would be patched up, in order to avert 
the dangers of a new war. 
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taring into the German contest, againsj wmu.. exnend- 
and M jagtlr declaimed. They ^ed his diameful , 

ing » iiuTof national U^ure in fruitless 

Wmee, in^ of directing them sgainst the rem^mg F«n^ .si«^* >" 

Amherst to enter Louisiana, whu* mi^t . jo Aiericn. And 

the lasr campaign, without sending any additional force to nmer 

( »' Accoiml of Mr. Pitt's ttengnalum, “ I>“I'lisIied by t lie too iiartiei, 
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they maintalnedj with some appMrance of reaaon^ that his miffoatloii dis- 
covered more pride than patriotism. But when they attempted to ascribe 
all the success of his measures to mere chance, and to turn into ridicule his 
most laudable enterprises, the sentimepts of the people revolted apimst the 
insult offei%d to th^ understanding. And all sincere lovers of their coun- 
try, whatever miaht be their opinion of his principles, lamented the loss of 
so able and popumr a minister at so dangerous a crisis j while his friends en- 
tered zealously into a vindication of his whole conduct, and severely repro- 
bated the insidious arts of his unworthy colleagues, who had obliged him to 
quit the helm of state, by thwarting him in his favourite measure, and irri- 
tating a temper naturally too hot, and a spirit which they knew could not 
brook control. 

In changing opinion upon further experience and good ^grounds, they in- 
geniously observed, there was no inconsistency ; that all men are liable to 
error and mistake ; and that whatever might have been Mr. Pitt’s original 
opinion of the policy of engaging in the German war, the proposal of neu- 
trality in regard to that war, made by France, in the late negotiation, was 
an irrefragable proof that she did not think herself a ^ner by the conti- 
nental contest, and consequently justified his pursuing it ; that the expedi- 
tions to the coast of France, though attended with few immediate and posi- 
tive advantages, had distracted the councils and the measures of the enemy, 
at the same time that they roused the spirit of the English nation, and h^ 
eventually made us victorious in every quarter of the globe ; that this spirit, 
having borne down all resistance in America and the East Indies, was now 
to have Wn directed against the remaining French islands in the West 
Indies, a formidable armament being actually ready to sail for those lati- 
tudes ; and, if Mr. Pitt had been avowed to commence hostilities imme- 
diately against Spain, there was the utmo^ reason to believe, that we should 
soon have been in possession not only of Martinico, Hispaniola, and Cuba, 
but of the mines or Mexico and Peru. In reply, the friends of administra- 
tion affirmed. That instead of achieving new conquests, he was no longer 
able to act ^ that having exhausted the resources of the kingdom, and drawn 
upon it new enemies, he had deserted his station at the helm and left the 
vessel of state to sink or swim amid the storm he had raised.(l) 

These disputes, and their anxiously expected issue, engaged the attention 
of aU Europe. The German allies of Great Britain flattered themselves 
that the seals would be restored to Mr. Pitt, and expressed their apprehen- 
sions of the injury which the common cause might suffer by his reswation ; 
while the Bourbon courts indulged a hope, that his exclusion from the admi- 
nistration would be perpetual, and represented the failure of the late pro- 
mising negotiation, between France and England, as solely the effect oi his 
arro^ce. 

The French ministry went yet farther. They industriously circulated the 
news of a secret treaty between France and Spain, into which they had been 
^riven 1^ the domineering temper of the English secretary. By this alarm- 
ing inteuigence, they presumeu that they dibuld be able to frighten the new 
ministers of George III. into a treaty of peace on their own terms, or at 
least to deter them from declaring war against Spain, lintil her preparations 
were completed, when such a measure would be equally agreeable to the 
courts of Versailles' and Madrid. But they were unacquunted with the 
character of the men whom they ipeant to intimidate ; so that their vain- 
gbrious boasting produced an effect directly opposite to that for which it 
was intended. 

Thfi earl of Egremont, ^ho had succeeded Mr. Pitt as secretary for the 
southern department, sensible of the necessity of behaving with spirit in the 
dispute with Spain, or of utterly forfeiting the confidence of the people, had 
already, with the consent of his colleagues, instructed the British ambas- 
sador^at Madrid to act with firmness, and now ordered him to require ai^ 
account of the purport of this vfuinted treaty. But all the answer whicli 

(O Publications of the Timet. 
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the earl of Bristol could obtain, was iiia «. • ^ i i . 

** it expedient to renew his Familu Comnaet Jith ^ jud^red 

war on the ^ of Spain. The pride of the Spanish natftn was and 

« tee^aS^taZle «' ‘7r ?■* Whtiness whic™ d^tutod^ 

« r,)»t 1 '^ A i * *® dodaration of war in attacking the king’s dig- 

idtjr .^d he was given to understand, that he might return to i^glaiid 
when, and in what manner he thought proper. *nS‘wi'i 

In consequence of this answer, the eart of Bristol immediately quitted 
Madrid, and the ronde de Puentes left London. Before his departure, how- 
ever, the Spanish ambassador delivered to the esrl of Bgremont a paiier in 
the fonn of a mantfesto, apparently calculated to distract the British comi- 
cils, by fostering the spunt of faction, already too prevalent in the nation. 
In that paper, insisting much on the insolence of the late English mi- 
nister, and, the little management with which the court of Madrid had been 
treated sin^ his resignation, he affirmed. That if the purport of the secret 
treaty had been desired in a manner less offensive to the dignity of the t Ca- 
tholic king, it mip[ht as easily have been obtained as it could have been jus- 
tified, as it contained merely a reciprocal guarantee of the dominions of the 
several branches of the house of !^urbon, with this particular restrieticMi 
(seemingly thrown in to bhnd the British ministry,) that it should extend 
on^ to the dominions which shall remain to France after the present war.( 1 ) 

But the fundamental articles of the treaty will furnish the nest answer to 
that manifesto, and best explain the nature of the Family Compact. By 
these it was stipulated. That the subjects of the several branches of the 
house of Bourbon shall be admitted to a mutual naturalization, and to a par- 
ticipation of the same privileges and immunities over all their European 
dominions, as those enjoyed ^ natural-bom subjects in the countries of 
their particular soverei^s. The direct trade to America forms the only 
material exception to this singular community of interests. Nor is the i>o- 
litical union made less intimate than the civil. 

The kings of France and Spain agree to look upon every power as their 
common enemy, which becomes the enemy of either ; that war declared 
against the one shall be regarded as personal by the other ; and that, when 
they happen to be both engaged in a war against the same enemy or enemies, 
they wifi wage it jointly with their whole forces, and observe tne most per- 
fect concertin their military operations. And they formally stipulate. That 
they will not make, or even listen to any proposal of peace from their com- 
mon enemies, but by mutual consent ; being resolved, in time of peace as 
well as of war, each mutually to consider the interests of the allied crown us 
its own ; to compensate their respective losses and advantages^j and to act 
“ as if the two monarchies formed only one and the same power.^ 1 he king 
of Spain contracts for the king of the Two Sicilies the obligations im]>osed 
by this treaty : and the three monarchs engage to Bujjport, no nil ocru- 
“ sions, the dignity and rights of their royaTnouse, and those of tJie princes 

" descended from it.”(2) •if.... 

To the boundless extent of these political stipulations, tlicro is hut one 
restriction ; namely, that Spain aball not be bound to Buewur I" 
she is involved in a war in consequence of her eng^emente l*y the tr y 
Westphalia, or other alUances with the princes a^ states of 
the I^rth, “unless some msritimepoipertake^rt ui m' 

« be attach by land in her own country."{3) This ““P 
ritime Powere forms a key to the whole confederscy J “ 
most satisfactory manner, ag^st what power that ^ 

directed. It points out clearly, though obliquely, to the othtr powers I 

P-WislwO by .l««...rt of Fraucs. 

W Ibid. 
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Europe, that their connectioa with Great Britain is the principaJ dreum- 
Btance which is to provoke tke enmity of Spain ; and to Great Britain, that 
her humiliation is the grand object of the Family Compact. 

This compact, which seems at length to have produced that intimate union 
between thi| French and Spanidi moaarchies, so much dreaded at the begin- 
ning of the present centui^, on the extinction of the Spanish branch of the 
house of Austria, (%nd whiw, as we have seen, it was the object of the Par- 
tition Treaties and the war of the Grand Alliance to prevent,) this compact 
would of itself have been sufficient, as soon as its true purport was known, 
to justify Great Britain in declaring war against Spain ; a power so inti- 
mately connected with her principal enemy, that it was become impossible 
to distinguish the one from the other. And, after the steps that had already 
been taken, such a measure was now rendered unavoidable. Mutual decla- 
rations of war were accordingly issued by the courts of London and Madrid, 
in the beginning of the year ; and the greatest preparations were made by 
both, for commencii^ hostilities with vi^iir and effect. 

Never had Great Britain seen herself in so perilous a situiffion as the pre- 
sent. 'She was engaged, as a principal, in a war with the whole house of 
Bourbon ; and, as an ally, she had the declining cause of the king of Prussia 
to support against the house of Austria, the empress of Russia, the king of 
Sweden, and the Germanic body. Nor was this all. As the strei^h of her 
victorious navy gave her a manifest superiority over the fleets of hYance and 
Spain, an expedient was fallen upon to engage her in a new land war ; and, 
by that means, finally to exhaust her resources, and divert her attention 
from distant conquests or naval enterorises. This expedient was an attack 
upon the neutral kingdom of Poitugal ; a great political stroke, which natu- 
T^y leads us to t^e a view of the state of that kingdom. 

As Portugal, in some measure, owes to England the perfect recovery of 
her independency, and the family of Braganza tbeir full establishment on 
the throne of that kingdom, the dosest Iriendship has ever since subsisted 
between the two crowns. In consequence of this mutual friendship, founded 
on mutual interest, England gave a preference in her ports to the wines of 
Portugal above those of other countries : and obtained, in return for such 
indulgence, many exclusive privileges in her trade with that kingdom, of 
which she was considered to oe the guardian. • Envious of those commercial 
advantages, and sensible that England would not taniel;^ relinquish them, 
w'hatever might be the disposition of his most Faithful majestv, France sug- 
gested to Spain the invasion of Portugal, as the most effectual means of dis- 
tressing their common enemy, if not of extending the dominions of the house 
of Bourbon. 

The conquest of Portu^, indeed, seemed no distant or doubtful event. 
Sunk in ignorance and indolence, reposing in the protection of England, and 
fed and adorned with the rich productions of Brazil (where gold and diamonde 
are found in great abundance, and where the most luxuriant crops of rice 
and sugar may be raised almost without culture,) the Portuguese had laid 
aside all attention to their internal defence. A long peace had utterly ex- 
tingui^ed the martial spirit among them ; and notwithstanding the increase 
of their resources, they had simered their army insensibly to moulder away. 
That part of it which remained, was without discipline and without officers, 
and the fortresses on the frontiers were in no 8tat»of defence. ^ 

Nor were these the only circumstances favourable to the views of the house 
of Bourbon. Before Portu^ had recovered from the shock of the earth- 
quake that laid Lisbon in rums, it experienced a civil convulsion of the most 
dangerous kind. This was lyBonspiracy against the life of Joseph, the reign- 
ing sovereign, ai/d the fifth king of the house of Braganza. LfXB supersti- 
tious than most of his predecessors, he had banishea the Jesuits from hit 
court, because their brethron in Paraguay, where they acted as sovereigns, 
had opposed the Cession of certain territories, which he had exchanged witli 
the kinjg of Spain. He had also spirit and resolution to repress the en- 
croachments of the'Portuguese nobles, and to disconcert the ambitious views 
of the duke d'Avici;^), supposed to have a design upon the crown. 
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■ ■llU^SL“hv !rhlS! *fcIT^ ^ *“ *Mp|»mtment in a favourite matrimonial 
allianoe, by "’hioh he hoped to extend hu political influence, entered into 
intrlpiy with the he«lB of the dia«tUfl£^ Jeauit.; HSIS * Kridk 
Alexander, and Mathos, formeriv confessors to the royal familv. Th^ en- 
couraged him in his puroose of destroying the king, and engag4d4n his con- 
sDiracy the Tavora family, the moat ancient and powerful in the kinirdoni, 
also diwusted with the court. The conspiracy failed, conftarv to all ifuman 
probability; and when it was so near taking effect, that the king was dan- 
gerously wounded, by a shot through the back of his carriage in tho neigh- 
bourhood of Lisbon, on the night of the third of September, 1758. lie saved 
his life hy returning to his country house, instead of proceeding to the ca- 
pital, in his way to which he would have been attacked by new HS8as8ins.(l) 
The principal conspirators were seized, and executed in the beginning of 
the year 1759, and the Jesuits of all descriptions were biinished the king- 
dom. But the discontents among the nobility remained. 'J'he clergy were 
not in a better humour. The pope had resented the expulsion of the Je- 
suits ; and the body of the people, enslaved by the most blind superstiliuii, 
made light of allegiance to a sovereign at enmity with the Holy Sec. 

Such was the state of the kingdom of Portugal, when the Simnish forces 
marched toward its defenceless frontiers, and the ministers ot France uiid 


humiliation of Great Britain. In that memorial, they insisted largely on 
the tyranny exercised by England over all other powers (but especially in 
maritime afeirs,) and which the kings of Spain and Portugal were equally 
commanded by the ties of blood and their common interest to oppose. And 
they concluded with declaring. That as soon as his most Faithful majesty 
had taken his resolution, which they doubted not would prove favourable, 
their troops were ready td enter Portugal, and garrison the fortresses of 
that kingihim, in order to avert the danger to which it might otherwise be 
exposed from the naval force of Great Britain, ^o this extraordinary me- 
monni, the two minister* added. That they were ordered by Uieir court* to 
demand a categorical answer in four days, and that any farther deliberation 

would be considered as a negative. -x- i i i 

The kinir of Portugal's situation was now truly critical, and deserving of 
compaasion. If, contrary to the estabiiahed connexion* of liis crown, ita 
supposed interests, and in violation of the faith of treaties, be should 


of strength, the impUed condition of his accession to 

condition of a conquer^ P”* «.i nn this trvimr occasion, is highly 

The firmness of the king of ^ Juin^^r^ositm of the hou»o 

worthy of admiration. In ^swer to the ^ P alliance with 

of Bourbon, he observed, ^ye no reasonable offence at 

England was ancient, and consequently wjuW 

the nreaent crisis : that it was purely defe 1 iiAw nritm Khe even 


ther the love he pore to ms tTniiunxe them. ‘The Bourbon 

waa bound to them aaakmf, would sufehim^^^^ 

jourts denied that thi* ,p^,^”Zfenive alliance is converted into 

and for this astonishing reason. That the delensive aimui 

(O of Ihi. CoM^rac. pobli.bed b, the curt of Uebou. • 
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an offensive one, from the titmtion of the Portuguese dominions, and the 
'' nature of the English poi^er !*' — The English fleets, said they, cannot keep' 
the sea in all seasons, nor mize on the coasts best calculated lor cutting off 
the French and Spanish navigation, without the harbours and the friendly 
assistance Vf PortugaL '' Nor,'* added they, ** could those haughty islanders 
“ insult all the mmitime powers of Europe, if the riches of Portugal did not 
pass into their hands.'* And after endeavouring to awaken the jealousy of 
his most Faithful majesty, by representing his kingdom as under the yoke of 
England, they insultingly told him. That he ought to be thankful for the 
NECESSITY which they had laid upon him to make ute of his reaton, in 
order to take the road of his glory, and embrace the common interest .'"(1 ) 
Although the king of Portu^ was sensible, that the necessity here al- 
luded tp was the immediate march of the Spanish army to take possession of 
his dominions, he was not intimidated from his honourable resolution. The 
treaties of league and commerce, subsisting between Great Britain and 
Portugal, were such, he maintained, as the laws of God, the laws of nature, 
and the laws of nations, have always deemed innocent. And he entreated 
their most Christian and Catholic majesties to open their eyes to the crying 
injustice of turning upon Portugal the hostilities kindled against Greiit 
Britain ; and to consiaer that they were giving an example which would 
lead to the utter destruction of mankind ; that there was an end of public 
safety, if neutral powers were to be attacked, because they have entered into 
defensive alliances with the powers at war ; that if their troops should invade 
his dominions, he would therefore, in vindication of his neutrality, endea- 
vour to repel them with all his forces and those of his allies. And he con- 
duded with declaring. That he would rather see the last tile of his pdace 
fall, and his faithful subjects spill the last drop of their blood, than sacriiicc 
the honour or the independency of his crown, and afford the ambitious 
princes, in his submission, a pretext for invading the sacred rights of neu- 
trality. (3) 

In consequence of this m^nanimous dedaration, the ministers of France 
and Spain immediately left Lisbon. And their departure was soon followed 
by a joint denunciation of war s^ainst Portugal, in the name of their most 
Christian and Catholic majesties. His Bntannic majesty could not view 
with indifference tlie danger of his faithful ally, who depended upon him for 
support, nor prudently avoid acting with vigour in his defence. He accord- 
ingly sent over to Portugal arms, ammunition, provisions, and near ten 
thousand land forces. 

^ By the help of these additional troops, the enterprising valour of the Bri- 
tish officers, and the skilful conduct or the count de la Lippe, ^ German 
general that had acted with ability under nrince Ferdinand of Brunswick, 
and now commanded the Portuguese army) the Spaniards, who had passed 
the mountains in three divisions, taken several pla^s, and confidently noped 
soon to become masters of the whole kingdom, found themselves under the 
necessity of abandonii^ their conquests, and evacuating Portu^ before 
the dose of the campaira.f 3) In this service, brimidier-general Burgoyne, 
who commanded the Britiw troops, bore a distinguished part. 

Nor did the attention of Great Britain to the safety of Portu^ diminish 
her exertions or her success in Westphalia. There tne Frendi had resolved 
to make the most powerful efforts ; while the Spania^, in order to divide 
our strength, should enter the dominions of nis most Faithful Majesty. 
Their plan of cqierations was nearly the same as formerly, but they had 
' changed their ^nerals. Broglio was disgraced, through the intrigues of the 
prince de ^ubise, who now commanded the army on the Weser, in con- 
junction with mareschal d'Etrees ; and that on the Lower Rhine was com-, 
mitted to the direction of the prince of Condd. 

The disposition of the allies was not more varied. The hereditary prince 
wBB]^osted in the bishoprick of Munster, with a strong deta^ment, to oV- 

(l) Printed Papers, published by Authority, 
ra) Ibid. 

vB) Lend. Gazette, passim. 
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grMd French army ; to prevent’It from Ite torel^orSte oThuIILI * 
and TOBsible to recover the laiidgravate of He^. ectorate of Hanoi er. 

dominions of his Bntannic majesty, La which they ha^ ^rtifi^t wS^t 
expense. He gained s^eriJ advanta^ over them, particularly in th?ac- 

where the British trjpg 

under the marquis of Granby acquired sqpialhunour.fl) He reduced tJasel 
in presence of the three French generals, notwithstanding, a defeat which 
the hereditary prince had suffered from the prince of Condd at Johiinsbenr ■ 
and he was preparing to besiege Zi^nhayn, the hist place that remain^ 
to the enemy in the landgravate of Hesse, when he received intelligence cf 
the cessation of hostilities. 

While prince Ferdinand was thus exerting himself in Westphalia, with a 
degree of spirit which made liis enemies insinuate, that he had hitherto pro- 
tracted the war, in order to enjoy its emoluments, the fortune of the king 
of Prussia wore a variety of appearances, in consequence of certain great 
and sinpilar revolutions in the affairs of the North. 

At the close of last campaign, we have seen the Austrians in posses- 
sion of Schweidnitz, the key of Silesia, and the Russians masters of Col- 
berg, and wintering in Pomerania; so that the dominions of his Prussian 
majesty, whoso forces were much cut down^ lay entirely at the mercy of his 
enemies, who were now in a situation to bemn their operations more early 
than formerly, as well as to sustain them with more vigour and coiu'.ert. A 
complete victory, an event by no means probable, did not seem sufficient to 
save him from utter ruin ; when the tremendous storm, ready to burst upon 
his head, was happily dissipated, by one of those sudden and extraordinary 
changes in human affairs, which instantly decide the fate of nations ; out- 
strip all human foresight, and confound the reasonings of the wisest politi- 
cians. 

Elizabeth, empress of Russia, second daughter of Peter the Great, having 
died in the beonning of the year, was succeeded in the august throne by 
her nephew, we duke of Holstein, under the name of Peter 111. As they 
who were most intimately acquainted with the sentiments of the new Czar 
could only conjecture, whether he would pursue or abandon the political 
system of his predecessor, the eyes of all Europe were anxiously turned to- 
ward the court of Petersburgh, in order to observe the direction of his early 
councils. He began his reign with reflating, on the most generous prin- 
ciples, bis interior government. He Seed the nobility and gentry from lul 
slavish vassalage, and put them on a footing with those of the same rank in 
other European countries. He abolished the private chantry, a 
state-inquisition : he recalled many unhappy exiles from Siberia ; and ex- 
tending nis benign polity to his subjects oi all conditions, he Jessened the 
taxes upon certmn necessaries of life, to the great relief of the 

The same mUd spirit, which dictated the dvi* regulations of this prinw, 
wemed to extend iteelf to his foreign politics. Ho ordered a Jj’.T 

delivered, in the month of February, to the miiustere of 
he dedared. That, in order to procure the 

was ready to aacrifioe all the conquests made by urefer 

the war in hones « That the alUed courts will, on their pa^, also prefer 
“ the restoration of peace and tranouillity, to the grfBgnfayw wl^ 

“expect from the wafwuaace of Wihtiea-butfwluch they ^ obtain. 

“ unless by a ccHtimuticn of the tffiaton ^Jiyeg of huma- 

This declaration, however, waa not “b**® the 'kiniTof 

nity. Beside an extravagant admiration of the 

Frisai^ Peter was ambitfous of recovering from Denmark the duchj ot 

(0 Lend. Gat€t/c, Jane SS.etieq. 

(2) Rtrulations published by the court of Petersburgn. 

(S) Printed Memorial, 
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Sleswick, to which he had pretennoni aa ^ulcb of Hobteia. He therefore, 
ordered a etesation of arm^ oa receiving an unsatisfactory answer to his 
memorial from the courts m Vienna and Vemsdlles; and he ent^«d^ soon 
after^ into^ alliance with the illustrious Frederick^ without stipulatii^ any 
thing in favour of his former confederates. He even Joined part of his mrces - 
to those of his new ally, in order to drive the Austrians out of Silesia, while 
he commanded another army to march toward Holstein. Sweden followed 
the example of Russia in concluding a peace with the court of Berlin. 

The ki^ of Prussia did not fail to profit by this great evolution in his 
favour. That load of power which ban so long oppressed him, and against 
which he had borne up with such unexampled fortitude^ being now much 
lightened, he was a^^ain enabled to indulge the ardour of his genius, and to 
act with vigour anmst his remaining enemies. His first obj^ was the re- 
covery of Schwei&its, the next the expulsion of the Austrians out of Si- 
lesia. And in the attainment of these important ends, *he was greatly as- 
sisted by the valour and military skill of his brother, who gained a signal 
victory over the Austrians and Imperialists near Fre^rberg in Saxony. 

In consequence of this victory, prince Henry remainea so fuUy master of 
Saxony, that the Austrians found it necessary to withdraw a body of troops 
from their armies in Silesia, in order to prevent Ids making irruptions into 
the heart of Bohemia. Mareschal Daun, however, with a large army, still 
occupied certain eminences in the neighbourhood of Schweidnitz, by which 
he was enabled to protect that dty. The king of Prussia resolved to force 
him to abandon those posts. And he succeeded ; though not by a direct at- 
tack, which he found to be impracticable, but by a series of masterly move- 
ments, which made the eautious Daun apprehensive for the safety of bis 
principal magazine, and oven that bis communication with Bohemia might 
^ cut off. He accordingly fdl back to the frontiers of Silesia, and left 
Schweidnitz uncovered.(l ) 

His Prussian majesty immediately prepared to invest that place with a 
numerous army. In the mean time, different bodies of his troops, some on the 
side of Saxony, others on that of Silesia, penetrated deep into Bohemia ; 
laid many parts of the country under contribution, and spread universal 
alarm. A body of Russian irre^lars also made an irruption into Bohemia, 
and retaliated on the Austrians those cruel ravages, whiw, at the instigation 
of the court of Vienna, the same barbarous enemy had formerly committed 
on the Prussian dominions. 

But the gallant Frederick, while conducting with equal spirit and ability, 
that bold line of operations wb^ unexpected drcumstances had enabled 
him to form, was threatened with a sudden reverse of fortune, in conse- 
quence of a new revolution in Russia. Peter 111. in his ram for innovation, 
made more new regubtiona in a few weeks, than a prudent prince would 
have hazarded in a long reign. His first measures, as we have seen were 
truly laudable, and seemed well calculated to procure him the affections of 
his people ; but, being of a rash and irremlar turn of mind, he in many in- 
stances shocked their prejudices, even whUe he consulted their interests. 
He disgusted both the army hnd the church, the two chief piUars of absolute 
sway the former, by the manifest pr^erence which he gave to his Hol- 
stein guards, and to iH officers ef that country ; the latter, by his contempt 
of the Greek communion, having been bred a Lutheran, by certain in- 
novations in regard to images ; but more especialb by an attempt to mo- 
derate the revenues of the clergy, and an order that they riiould no longer 
be distinguished by 

These were high causes of discontent, and threateneiA throne with all 
the violence of avil war. But Peter's misfortunes imwi ie d iat cl y arose from • 
a matrimoniid feud — ^from the bosom of his own fismily. He had wag slighted 
his oopBort, Catharine, of the house of Aidmlt Zerbst^ (a woman of a mas- 
culine disposition and sound understanding, by whose couneris he n^ht* 
have profited) and now openly lived with ue ooimtess of Woronzoff, niece 


(0 Pruislaii and Austrian Aceounti compared. 
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^tE^-chanCiBor of ihut name.' To thia lady lie seemed deioud m U!i « 


SO 


«■« -vufMiwuwA ut 4*uu«i luiiice lu uiis jauy lie seenic. 

BUPoaff a fUiBrioti, that it was generally believed he had av>ine thoughts of 
* diatting the emprma up in a convent, and of raising the countesR to the 
partnership ef hu throne* The dissatisfied part of the nobility, vlerg}', and 
chief officers of the army, taking advantage of that domestic dissension, 
assembled in the absence of the czar, deposed him formal^, and invested 
Catbarine with the imperial ensigns. 

The new empress marched at the head of the malecontents in quest of her 
husband. Peter was solacing himself with Ins mistress at one of his houses 
of pleasure, and expressed the utmost surprise at being told tlie sreptre was 
denied from him. When convinced of the fatal truth, he attempted to 
es^e to Holstein, but was seized and thrown into orison, where he expired 
a few days after, what was called an hamorrhoidal colic, to which lie was 
said to have been Buhject.(l ) His death, by rearon of the steps that hud pw- 
ceded it occasioned no speculation. It was, indeed, an event univorsnUv 
exuect^. Princes dethroned by their subjects are seldom nlloweil to languish 
long in the gloom of a dungeon. The jealousy of the tuce^ssor, or the fears 

AA'nanSvnf/l'l* Mt 


of TOme'prinm^d con^ator, commonfy make few their nioments of trouble. 
Catharine II. since so much celebrated 


3iouiowc« for her liberal polity, b^nii her 

Mim'^wUh Aatterinir preiudices. Though a foreigner herself, she wisely dis- 
mimed all foreigners from her service and confideijce. She 
Holstein guards, and chose Russians in their stead : she restored to the clergy 
their reveMes ; and, what was of no less importance, the privilege of wear- 
inc beardi.— She conferred all the jpeat offices of state on native 
ani herself wholly on the auctions of that people to whom she owed 

of this policy was not disputed. But it was feared, by one 

at the court of Petersburgh, , o j -jgr the iireceding reign ; but 

“nil. points, the perpetual to order back to Russia, bjr 

“ that she bad thought proper, ^ Prussia, and Pomeranin/ 

“ the nearest roads, dl her . . ,ji;„nce to n mere neutrality made 

And although this to *** 

no small difference m the ^ scarcely less wonderful than 
beregMaed,iUlthi..«con 8 ide^» "^ rf.c Ru«>ians iml 

the former} especi^y as aU.™ jj ^stored to thet moimtcli. 

with >0 mttch tloodeh^ r di JoLiaeil by the order eciit for 
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the ImperiaUfffl and AuitriaiiB near Freyberg, induced the court of VieniM 
to oonautde a eeMaticm of hoatilitiefl with Ida Pruuian mi^eety) for Saxony 
and Sileaia. In coniequenoe o£ this is^olitio and partial truce, which priv 
vided neither for the suety of the dominions of the house of Austria, nor of 
those mcmben of the empire that were attadied to its interests, one body of 
the Prussian i^y broke into Bcdiemia ; advanced nearly to the gates of 
Prague, and destroyed a valuable magarine; while another fell upon the 
aaine country in a different quarter, and laid l^e greater part of the town of 
Egra in ariies, by a diower of bombs and red-hot bullets.(1 ) Some parties 
penetrated into the heart of Franconia, and even as far as Suabia ; ravaging 
the country; exacting heavy contributiohs, and spreading ruin and dismay 
on every side. 

In those predatory expeditions the Prussians are supposed to have levied 
a sum equivident to a million sterling, two hundred thousand pounds of 
which were paid by the industrious and free dty of Nuremberg. Many of 
the princes and states found themsdves oldiged to sign a neuti^ty, in or- 
der to save their territories from farther ravages ; and most others were so 
disabled by the late defeat in Saxony, or exhausted by the subsMuent incur- 
sions, that no prospect remained of their being able to furnish, for next 
campaign, any army under the Imperial name and authority.(8) The war, 
themore, was seemingly left to be finiriied as it had been begun, by the sin- 
gle arms of Prussia, and Austria. 

iDuring these transactions in Germany, so favourable to the allies of his 
Britannic majesty, the British arms were not inactive^ The spiritwith which 
Mr. Pitt had cairied on the French war, and the obligation which the new 
ministers found themselves under of declaring war against Spain, made them 
sensible of the necessity of shewing the people, and convind^ their eneinies, 
that ndther the vigour of the nation, nor the wisdom of its councils, de- 
liended upon a single man. They accordingly made greater, and more suc- 
cessful efforts than any under hui administration, though the supplies fell 
ehort of those of last year by one million. Without we^ening the army in 
Westphalia, we have alrea<^ seen them undertake the defence of Portugal, 
and defend it effectually, in like manner, without evacuating Belleisle, or 
abandoning our conquests on the continent of America, they drew Iroops 
from both ; and in pursuance of that line of policy which they had always 
recommended, sent out two powerful armaments, for the reduction of tne 
French and Spanidi islands in the West Indies. 

The first armament, which had been prepared under the administration of 
Mr. Pitt, was destined against Martinioo ; the largest and best fortified of 
the French Windward Islands, and the residmice of Ae ^vemor-generaL 
This armament was composed of nine thousand land forces, headed gene- 
ral Monckton, and eighteen riiips of tiie line, beside frigates, fire-ships, and 
bomb ketches, under &e direction of rear-admiral Rodi^. The fleet came 
within sight of Martinieo on the 7th of January. The txoom were disem- 
barked, without the loss of a man, in'the neighbourhood of Fort Roya]|, the 
strong^ place in the island ; and by gaining, with incredible fortituue, po^ 
session of certain eminences, namea Tcnrtenson and Gamier, by whidi it is 
oommanded, (and which were then but indifferently fortified, mit gallantly 
defended) the invaders soon made^the governor sensiUe of the necessity of 
BURenderiag the citadel, in order to save the town from being laid in ashea.(S) 

' On the nmction of Fort Royal, which capitulated on the 4th of Febru- 
ary, M. de la Touche,.the gqvemor-general, retired to Pierre, a large 
and populous town on the same side of the iuand. He there, seemed deter- 
mined to make a last staad ; but, through the earnest solicitationB of the 
inhabitants, anxious for the preservatieii of their pvonerty, add envious of 
the prosperity of the planters of Guadaloupq, under uie English government^ 
he was prevailed upon to offer, and obtained terms of oi^^laUon to the 

(1) Aiutrianaad Prasnan Accounts compared. 

(S) Id. ibid. 

(8) Load. G^seh€, March SI, 1701. 
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and about one hundred and fifty transports, with ten thou^nd l.-md fskrr*#«a 
on board. 


. Thew troops were to be joined by four thousand men from North Ame- 
rica. The command of the fleet was entrusted to adminJ Pococke, wliorn 
we have seen distinguish himself in the Knst Indies. The land forces were 
under the direction of the earl of Albemarle. And the wliole armament, 
which assembled off the north-west point of Hispaniola, and was conducted, 
for the sake of expedition, (with uncommon seamanship,) through the old 
channel of Bahama, arrived in sight of those dreadful fortincutioiis that were 
to be stormed, on the 6th of June.(S) 

The city of Havannah stands near the bottom of a small bay, that forms 
one of the rafest harbours in the world, and which is so capacious, that a 
thousaniijiriiips of the largest size may there commodiously ride at anchor. 
The entrance into this harbour is by a narrow channel, strongly ftH*tifie<l on 
each side. The mouth of that channel, when visited by the English fleet 
under admiral Pococke, was secured by two strong forts ; on the east side, 
by one named the Moro, and on the west, by another called the Puntal. 'J'ho 
Moro had towards the sea two bastions, and on the land side other two, with 
a wide and deep ditch cut out of the rock. The Puntal, also surrounded by 
a ditch, cut in the same manner, was provided with casemates, and every way 
well calculated for co-operating with the Moro in defence of the harbour. It 
had likewise some batteries that opened upon the country, and flanked part 
of the town wall. That wall, which was not in the best repair, twenty-one 
bastions not in a much better state, a dry ditch of no considerable width, and 
a covered way almost in ruins, formed the only defence of the city itself. It has 
therefore been thouglit, by some military men, that the operations ought to 
have been begun with the attack of the town by land ; especially as it was 
utterly impracticable to attack it by sea, the entrance of the harbour being 
not only defended by the forts, but by fourteen Spanish ships of the line ; 
three or which were afterward sunk in the channel, and a boom laid acrc^ it. 

Bat lord Albemarle thought otherwise, either from his igiioram» 
state of the fortifications, or from seeing objects in a different light. J he 
troops were therefore no sooner landed, and a body of the enemy that at- 
tempted to oppose their progress dispersed, than he began to form the hiege 
of the Moro, which he considered, and 

the armament, aa the reduction of it must inf^bly be follow^ 
render of the city ; whereas if he had attack^ the town ^ 

might have been so much weakened as to U unable to ^ 

^stance of the fort, defended not only by tlje gamwn, ^ ™ r 

gether incrqditL. The earth waa so tiun on the faM rf ttat they 

oeold with difSeulty eover their approaches; , bold 

eaadoa and oarriag^ should be ^ed by th® ““‘J" 
edii«ty, from arough and rocky iore, many of the men, » tnat paini 

^ PiS. in London S.,t. a. .7*. 
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while parched with thirst beneath a humia^ bub^ dropped down dead. 
At leBgthipv^fobBtade was surmounted. The ratteries, maposed along a' 
ridgsofon a level with the Mo^ were q>ened with effect The garruon had 
been repulsed, with great sla^iter, in an attempt to destroy them ; and the 
besief^rs ffatter^liheBiBetvea' wMi a speedy period to their toils, when their 
principal battery^ook fire, and the Imat of ox hundred men for sixteen 
da^ was consumed in a few hours. 

Thh accident was fiecnliorly discouraging ; especially as it happened at a 
crisis when the hardships of the siege, and the oiseases of the dimate, had 
rendered two-thirds ot the Engli^ army unfit for service. The seamen 
were not in a much better condition. Yet both soldiers and sailors, animated 
by that active and persevering courage, which so remarkably distinguishes 
the natives of Great Britain, applied themselves with vigour to the repara- 

a! Ir ^ .. mi-* 1 •_ 




however, impelled by every motive of glory, interest, and ambition, conti- 
nued their efierts, with as much ardour as if the siem had been but just 
begun. At length, after conquering numberless difficulties, they got posses- 
sion of the covered way. They n^e a lodgment before the ^ht bration ; 
and a mine being sprung, which threw down part of the works into the ditch, 
a breach was left open. Though small, the soldiers were ordered to storm it. 

The attempt seemed desperate, as the Spanish garrison was still strong : 
and the brave defence it had made, allowed the besiegers no room to doubt 
of the vigilance, valour, and resolution of the commanders. But danger 
itself was only a stimulus to men who had so near a prospect of terminating 
their dreadful toils. They accordingly prepared thmseiveB for the assault 
with the utmost alacrity; and mounting the breach under the command of 
lieutenant Forbes, supported by lieutenant-colonel Stuart, entered the fort 
with so much order and intrepidity, as entirely disconcerted the garrison. 
Four hundred of the Spaniards were cut in pieces, or perished in attempting 
to make their escape by water to the city : the rest threw down their arms, 
und received quarter. The marquis de Gonsalez, the second in command, 
was killed in bravely endeavouring to stop the flight of his countrymen ; and 
Don Lewis de.Valesoo, the governor, having Collected a small body of reso- 
lute soldiers, in an entrenchment around the flag-staff, gloriously fell in de- 
fending the ensign of Spain, which no intreaties could induce him to strike. 

No sooner did the Spaniards in the town and Puntal castle see the besiegers 
in the possession of the Moro, than they directed all their fire against that p&ce. 
Meanwhile the British troops, encouraged by their success, were vi^rously 
employed in remounting the guns of the fort, and in erecting batteries upon 
an eminence that commanded the city. These batteries being happily com- 
pleted, and sixty pieces of cannon ready to play upon the Havannah, lord 
Albemarle, willing to prevent an unnecessary carnage, sent his aid-de-camp 
with a flag of trace, to summon the governor to s'lirender, and make him 
sensible of the unavoidable destruction that wos ready to fall upon the place. 
The haughty Spaniard replied, that he was under no uneasy appreheuBions, 
and would hold out to the last extremity. 

Next morning, however, CJie bat^eri^ were opened with such effect both 
against the town and fort, that flags of truce appeared in eve^ craarter of 
the city about noon, and a deputy was sent to the camp of the benegers, in 
order to settle the terms of capitulation. A cessation of hostilities immedi- 
ately took place ; tmd, im soon as terms were adjusted, the city of Havoimah, 
and a distnct of one hundred aod flighty miles to the irestward, included in 
- its government ; the Puntal castle, and the ships in the har^r, were sur- 
rendered to his Britannid* majesty.^ 1> Without ^ri^ting the articles of 
capitulation, which secured to the innabitants their private property, the 
conquerors found a booty computed at near three millions sterling, in ^ver 
and vahiable merdiandise belongiog to the Catholio king, beside an immense 
quantify of amis, artilleryj and mlBtary stores. 


S( 


(I) Lttiera fromAhe earl of Albemarle and air George Pococlie. in Loud. Gdsxttr, 
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This Single blow, tbe greatest perhaps ever struck by any natiun, was Hi a 
mAOivet fimdly subversive of tbe power of the house of Ihwrboi^ by cutting 
their resources. The marine of France was already ruined : her finances 
were low. Bpaifi, along with her principal fortress in the West Indies, had 
n WdMk' ApAt.. And the cnnatiest of the Havannah not oblv irave to 



in the possession ot the wnoie American Arcnipeia^. i-uno iuc» ana nis- 
paniola only remained to the enemy ; and those islands, it was well known, 
being cut off from all communication with Europe, and utterly destitute of 
necessaries, would have surrendered on the first summons. 

The navy of Great Britain was superior to that of all the other powers of 
Eurobe combined. She had the means of supporting it in her immense com- 
merce which increased with her fleets: and both might be said to embrace 
the universe. For her conaue.‘sts, during this season of glor)', were not con- 
fined to the West Indies. The south of Asia also beheld her tnuinphs. 

While the British forces were engaged in the siege of the Havannah, an 
armament sailed fi-om Madras, under the dirwtion of rear-admiral ^orinsh 
and brigadier-general Draper, for the Philippine Islands. The chief object 
this enterpr^ was tbe reduction of the city of Manilla, the capital of the 
UmA of ; the seat of the Spajid* 

th^tey^f^^ the governor had the 

I^c^sary « Sklition was Wely effected ; 
two thousand and three hundrea men. e-ected : and every effort was 

iin important post was But the operations of the besiegers were 

made to reduce the town faUs^of rain, accompanied with a 

much retarded by inc^nt co-operating with the 

dreadful tempest, which of the native Indians, a brave and 

army ; and alw by of the British muskets, in their 

accomplishment of their «^'^??“ fof^^tlons toward the sea ; when, as a 

and preparations were made ^5 have been expected, ^ 

In such circumstances, it might natu^y j^^grod to enpj; 

governor, instead of longer nrowrty of the inhabitants. But « 

tolate in order to save the lives and pro^wy « ^ therefore took the 
nroDO^ to that purpose was pre^tod. assau^T^ 'I'te troops having 
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Tb« floiferoor^ who had taken refuge in the oitadel, turiendered at dlacre- 
tidn/but incited protection for the citizens; and the humanity and gene- 
rosity^ the Britlsn commanding saved the town from a general and justly 
merited pillage. A rtnsom offbur millions of dollars was only demanded for 
this relazatibn of mk laws of war. But it was stipulated, at the same time, 
that all tiie other ^wtified places in the island of Luconia, and in all the 
islandi^ dependent on its government, should also be surrendered to his Bri- 
tannic majesty.(l) The whole range of the Philippines fell with the dty of 
Mdhilla. 

The Britidi empire had now acquired an extent that astonished the world. 
Every where victorious, by land and by sea, in both hemispheres and in all 
quarters of the globe, it seemed only necessary fbr England to determine 
what rimre of her conquests she chose to retain, and what terms she would 
impose upon the house of Bourbon the king of Prussia being now in a con- 
dition to make terms for himself, or continue the war without farther subsi- 
dies, and the king of Portugal having little to apprehend from Spain in her 
present disabled state. It was therefore fondly noped by the patriotic part 
of the Ei^lish nation, that the glorious opportunity of finally humbling this 
haughty family, which had been so shamcuully neglected and lost, through 
svalence of Tory counsels at the peace of Utrecht, was at last com- 

S recovered; and that the Family Compact, lately so alarming to Great 
L, would terminate in the confusion of her ambitious enemies. 

In the midst of our splendid conquests however, to the surprise of all 
Europe, and the indignant astonishment of every honest Engl^mtU, a ne- 
gotiation with the Bourbon courts had been agreed to by the ministers of his 
Britannic majesty. And before the event of the expedition arainst Manilla 
was known, prdiminaries of a treaty of peace were signed at Fontainbleau ; 
whirii have generally been considered as inadequate to the advantages ob- 
tained by the Britisn arms duriim the war, and which could certaimy con- 
tribute little to the depression of France or Spain. The cause of a measure 
so extraor^nary deserves to be traced to its source. 

George III. the moment he ascended the throne of Great Britain, deter- 
mined to abolish, as far as possible, all those odious party distinctions which 
had so long divided the kingdom, and to extend the royal favour and confi- 
dence equally to the whole body of his subjects. This policy, as time has 
too fully proved, was more liberal than wise ; for ahhon^ the Whigs, who 




lost much of their TODuiarity by promoting tiie influence of the crown, they 
were still esteemeu the true friends of freedom, and the natural supporters 
of the family of Hanover on the throne of these realms. By them chiefly 
had been brou^t about the Revolution, and by them the establishment of 
the Protestant succession. 

The Tories indeed, by assuming the character of patriots, had frequently 
been able, as we have seen, to maintain a formidable opposition. But that 
opposition was considered, by the more moderate and intelligent Whigs, as 
no more than sufficient to keep^ve the spirit of liberty, and preserve the 
balance of the constitution. •TOe first, and also the second Gwirge, there- 
fore, always disregarded the arguments of those courtiers, who endeavoured 
to prove, that fhey would more firmly establish their sway, by admitting the 
Tories to an e^al share in the administration. They reposM all Uieir con- 
fidence in the Whigs. The shock of two rebelliox^ ascribed by many to this 
narrow policy, induced the princes of the Brunswick line to inwo no altera- 
' tion in tneir plan. 

Mr. Pitt hid originally atlo^ted liimsrif with the supposed Tory patriots, 
and first acquired distinction by opposing the corrupt system of sir Robert 
Walpole, the declared bead of the Whigs. After the resignation of that 
minister, he occasionally temporized, ^ough he seems always to have had 
an ejd to the true interests of Great tfritam) and was sometimes reputed a» 
Wh^ and sometimes a Tory. But during his own administration, he 


(1) Load. Gateitei ubi sup. 
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■eonied all mirty distinctionB ; and the vea^ namei of Whi^ and Tory 
lort in the blaze of hia popularity. Reposing on the affectione of hie eoun- 
txy^ the strength and the resources of which he better understood tbao 
other man> he employed men of aU parties, and found all alike faithfuL He 
raised whole regiments of Highlanders from among the dk^ected clans, and 
gave ^e command of some of them to officers who hiV scrv^ under the 
Pretender. Their behaviour justified his confidence. Tftey carried victory 
whithersoever they appeared, and became the most loyal subjects of his Bri- 
tannic majesty* 

This gi^ man would soon have done away all local and partv distinc- 
tions : wd, while assisted by so able a minister, the resolution of the young 
Icing to lend his countenance to the abolition of such distinctions, as a m- 
to a more liberal wstem of policy, was alike onerous and prudent. But 
on the resignation of Mr. secretary Pitt, the duke of Newcastle, first com- 
missioner^ the treasury, who had long b^ considered as the head of tlie 
Mhiigs endeavoured to revive those factious distinctions, in order to rum 
the of his rival in power, John earl of Bute, a nobleman of worth and 

probity, as well as learning and talents, but of a dry humour and reserved 
; and who unhappily for the quiet of the naUon, ^de being little 
acqtwinted with public buMesa, waa a reputed Tory, a Scotchman, and a 

^*The 'public damour waa accordingly loud against the famurit*. But u 
the of Newcastle’s faculties, which had never Wn strong, were now 
^dh deoared and his rival possessed the royal ear, he mw his influence m 
dailr notwithstanding his great parliamentary mterist, 
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tOfpeeaB of th.6 popular diacontenta in Ei^land ; and Franee, in ondar to 
i hy t)|einj i^d recover in the cabinet what she had hist in the fields in- 
ch th 
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dica1^» tirtugh ihe mediia#^^ the king ctf Sordini^ a desire of negotiating. 

The jproposu was ^rdia^jj9|tobraced bp the British minis^. And the 
duke oT Buford a^'sent ovei^ to Paris {uter certain discussions)^ to treat 
on the part of his"Vritaumc majesty ; and the duke de Nivemois to London, 
on the part of thF most Christian Idng. The ne^tiatiou, which was built 
upon.^tiiat begun by Mr. Pitt, with too little attention, on ^ part of Cheat 
Britain, to the fortunate change of circumstances in her favour, was accord- 
ingly soon finiahfl d ; aa no new demand of any consequence was made, and 
bmh parties now agreed* to withdraw themselves wholly from the German 
war, and make restitution of all the places they had taken on the European 
ooatinent. And the Preliminary Articles, induding the interests of both 
France and Spain, were signed, as already observed, in the beginning of 
November. 

By those articles it was stipulated, '' That France shall cede to Great Bri- 
tain, Canada in its utmost extent, with the islands of St. John and Cape 
** Breton, and all that part of Louisiana, which lies on this side of the Mis- 
" sissippi, except the town of New Orleans and its territory : That the 
French shall be permitted to ^h on the banka of Newfoundland, under 
certain limitations ; and that the islands of St. Pierre and Miquelon, shull 
" be ceded to them for the benefit of their fishery, but without the lib^y of 
erecting forts on those islands : That Spain wall relinquish her daim to 
“ fish on the banks of Newfoundland ; permit the English logwood-cutters 
to build bouses in the bay of Honduras, for the conveniency of their trade ; 
evacuate whatever places she may have taken bdon^n^ to Portugal ; and 
cede Florida to Great Britain, in consideration of having the Havannah, 
and all that part of the island of Cuba, conquered by the British arms, 
“ restored to her : That the island of Minorca shall be restored to Great 
** Britain, and the ialiuids of Martinico, Guadaloupe, Goree, and Belleisle to 
'' France : That France diall cede tp Great Britain the forts and factories 
** she has lost on the River Senegal, the island of Granada and the Grana- 
dines, and give up all daim to the neutral idands of St. Vincent, Domi- 
nica, and Tobago.” But St. Luda, the most valuable of the neutral islands, 
was delivered in full right to France, and the French East India company 
were put in the same situatiott as after the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle ; by the 
rest^tion of Pondicherry and other places, with the single exception of 
ereoting ndiorts in the province of BengaL In return for so maiw indul- 
gendes, France agreed to destroy the harbour, and demolish the fortifica- 
tions of Dunkirk. 

These nEdiurinaries were approved, contrai^ to aU expectation, by a ma-; 
jority of tne British parliament, and the definitive treaty was signed at Paris 
early in the following year. About the same time was signed, at Huberta- 
burg, a treaty of peace between the empress-queen and the king of Prussia ; 
by which it was provided. That a mutual reMitution of conquests, and an 
oblivion of injuries should :take plaoe, and that both parties shoidd be put in 
the same situation as at the qpmmencement of hostihties. 

Thus, my dear Philip, was terminated, fortunately for the general happi- 
ness of mankind, but prematurely for the grandeur of Great Britaia, and 
without n due attention to her interests, the most active, splendid, and uni- 
versal war that ever divided the human race ; the most bloody between dis- 
eiplinld armies, and the most general in Europe, since that which was clo^ 
. by the Faaca of Westpuaua. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

BESIDE the general diisatiafaetion in En|[land, occasioned by the pre-^ 
mature termination of hostilities, and tiie restitution of so many conquests 
without adequate oesuons, it was strongly urged by some popular, writers, 
that the British iwinistry had committed a still more dangerous error, at the 
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ginated in Nortb America^ and had taken its rise imm^iifill ^***^ 

£ mnd^i^t oif^ polonies concerning their 

lU grand object on our part, securing of our AmericSn colonies SJj 

T”®^ i“ “**^‘"* “ ‘h® pe®'*. in thISuu 

by France of Canada wd Louisiana to Great Britain. 

The security of the Engl^ glomes in North America, as well us their 
^naiOB, wiia farther provided for, in the cession of Florida by Spain. B, t 
that s^nty, it wu insinuated, by certain keen-sighted politic&ns, m ould 
prove the eouree of new evils. It would embolden our old colonies ti slinke 
off ^ control^ of the mother country, since they no longer stood in need 
of her protection, and to erect themselves into independent Btateo. This 
insinuatton, however, was generally considered as alike illiberal and unjust. 

the humanity and generosity of the English nation, amid all the violent 
discontents provoked by the treaty of peace, found no small consolation in 
reflecting. That our American brethren would thenceforth be haiipily ex- 
empted from the annoyance of any Eropean enemy, and able to keep the 
nauvee in awe. 

Nor was this our only consolation. The magnitude of the British empire 
in North America, and the prospect of its ^wth in population and im- 
provement, afforded a wide sweejp for the projects of political ambition, and 
a boundless field for the speculaUonB of commercial avidity. The undivided 
sovereignty of that vast continent» with the sole enjoyment of its exclusive 
trade, seemed to open to the citizens of Great Britain such sources of in- 
dustry, and chann& of naval greatness, as had never fallen to the lot of any 
other people ; and which the immensity of her conquests, and their towering 
hopes of Utfther acquisitioiia, with an ardent desire of finally humbling the 
house of Bourbon, only coidd have made them consider as beneath her 
haughtiest wish. 

These conciliatoiy reflections are offered merely from a love of truth, not 
suggested by a desve of palliating the justly execrated pearo of Paris ; ^ u 
measure that must eternity rouse the keenest emotions of iudigoation in 
the mind of every honest and enlightened EngHshman. ^ No human con- 
sideration should nave induced the British ministry to give up Cuba, or to 
stop short of the reduction of Hispaniola ; while our naval force enabled us 
to protect the one, and to subdue the other ; as each promised a prodigious 
augmentation of that force, and also of the means of supporting it. We 
ought not to have left the French or Spaniards in possession of a single island 
inthe West Indiee. Hispaniola and Porto Rico alone remained to them. 

An armament planned mthe East Indies, and fitted put m port of 
lUmrAlu would have enabled us to become masteisof the nch but dcfenroless 
kingdom of Peru : and holding, in the Port of Havann^, ^h® 

Florida, we migw be s^ to be actually possewed of treasure 

of Mezioo/l^ Ihip rould pass from Vera Cruz to PfV 

mlK^or any E^ean^l thither. Depri^d of tk® 
they had been accustomed to receive from the mother-co^tr^ and 

B*2?“*^* . . . fj ... .nnlina onr view. Mldv to tbo 
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any equivalent, except the aandypromoiktery of Florida, not only J^iartnnoo, 
GuaMouM and St Lucia, but the j)rlncipal part of lai|^ and dTartile 
inland of Oiiba, with the Havannali ite olmoet inpresnalde pQi^ the Gibral- 
tar of America ; and eventmdly the rich of Maaitla, and the whole 
range of the Philippines ; to nay nothii^ of the restitution of Pondicherry, 
Chandema^re, ano many other places in the Bast Indiels with- the ialund of 
Goree, on the coadt of Africa. 

If it was necessary to grant some indulgence to France, in order to ^[ui^ 
th^ealousy of other powers, ^though 1 am not sensible that Great Britaia, 
eohddering her insult, situation, had occasion to be afraid of jnving um- 
brage to any European power) France might have been allowed to retain, 
along with the town of New Orleans and its territory, her settlements higher 
on the Missisippi, and the province of Canada, confined within its natural 
boundaries, the four Great Lakes ; or if, instead of Canada, she had widbed 
to possess a sugar island, in addition to her plantations in Hispaniola, Mar- 
tinico or Guadaloupe might have been indulged to her, without the liberty 
of erecting fortifications. A suspension of the blow hanging over the re- 
maining dominions of Spain in the West Indies, with the provincial restito- 
tion of the Philippines, was all that she could reasonably have demanded. 

By such an equitable treaty of peace, the haughty family of Bourbon 
would have been efiectually humbled and held in awe, and the sinews of their 
naval strength so completely cut, as to prevent them from again becoming 
formi^ble by sea. By such a peace England, without farther acquisitions, 
would' have establiahec^ beyond the. posaibility of dispute, that dominion 
whidi she has long claimed over the empire oi the waves. And have es- 
tablished it for ever, by building it upon the keels of a ridi and extensive 
commerce, which the unrivalled command of the ocean, and the produce of 
the principal islands in the West Indies, would have rendered perpetual. 

Tne apparent cause why so glorious any opportumty of humbling our 
ambitious enemies was neglected, has already been assigned the influ- 

ENCE of Tory^eowuels T alike discernable, whether we rejrard the inadie^ 
quat§ treaty of Peace, or the prematurt termination of the IVar. The fatal 
tff§ct 9 of uose counsMls and of that injluence, 1 shall bare farther occasion 
to shew, in describing the convulsions, and the dismembering of the British 
empire ; subjects less pleasing to Englishmen, but not less interesting, than 
itsstru^les in advancing toward vgrandiMment. In the mean time I 
mustifl^y forward the Progress of ^ciety, to this grand sera in the His- 
TOBY of MoDXUN EuBOFE. 


LETTER XXXVI. 


77ie PrsproM qf Soeiekf m Europe during the pretmt Century. 

1 HAVE brought down, in a (prmer Letter, the Frogreis of Society to the 
dose of the last century. And if we lode back on Uie blstoiy of the pre- 
sent, and compare it as far as it had advanced^ with the annals of Moaern 
Europe during any prece^dfing period of Ibe same extent, we shall find much 
cause to eeugratuLBite muikuid on the improvements in the social system ; 
which have, with n happy ooftformity, at once diminished the nusenes and 
mpltqdied the epjoyments of human life. 

If enlightened reason, afbsr'ascwtaining the interests of nations apd the 
rights of individua]^ has . not been ahl^ wholly to restrain the imbitioh of 
pnnoes, it has at least introduced' into the operations of war a spirit Qfjgeniom 
rosity and fisllow-feding udenown to our lerociouB forefathers* Persecu- 
tion nas ceased to kindle the Ibggot for the tnal qf orthedoxv, or to^water 
thoaarth with the Uood of the unbelieverB ; and the peaceful dtisen has 
seldom been disturbed in his industrious punuits, or tnjgenious labourc, by 
the ravages of intestine war. 
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v. fogobitioiM of police have not hitherto proved nltovv- 

ther en^tual to suppress private violence, or the strict execution of jutticn 
to Danish fiwd from the transactions of men, both have been rendered less 


of life aie more equally enjoyed. Pestilence and fiunine are kept at a dis- 
tance. Asylums are eveJ7 where jirovided for povertv, and hospitals for 
disease. Private festivities are enlivened hy pubUc eAertainments. I'he 
pleasures of sense, refined by delicacy, are heightened by those of imairina. 
tionand sentiment; while taste, in contempTatin§r the lieauties of nature 
and art, may be said to oi^n new sources of satisfaction to the soul, and to 
offer new delights to the heart 

And if there are some speculative visionaries, under the name of piiiloso- 
phers, who represent Man as more happy in the savage state, than wlien 
furnished with all those social enjoyments and elegant delights, their argu- 
ments are too futile to deseire a serious answer ; and it would bo but a just 
punishment for their impertinence, to shut them out from the pale of polish- 
ed life, and condemn them to reside among those barbarians, whose manners 
they affect, and whose condition they pretend to admire. 

In support of this representation, my dear Philip, 1 shall exhibit to your 
view some leading circumstances, whi^ could not readily enter into the 


general narration. 

Rusua, altogether rude and barbarous at the beginning of tlie present 
century, haa made rapid advances toward civilisation. It has experieneeil 
the most sudden and fortunate diange, of any county of the ssme extent in 
the history of human affairs. But that change, ns I have had occasion to 
rcmark,(l) has not been attended with siioh beneficial consequences as might 
1 ... 4 .^ 4.1.M 4-Iia AAAnla. irhnni Peter 1. found and left in B 


nne u. wno enaeavoure no revive a —w -- 

and extends encouragement and protection to her sul^ects of all 

the liberal and ingenious arts of Russia have been hitherto cultivated <mie y 

by foreigners; or\ such natives as have been initiated in ‘‘l®'" “j 

with wiSm they die. They are stUl in wme measure 

and flouriehing empire ; not as Raynal insinuates, on 

of the clim^, but because the mental soil is not yet JP ^ 

for their reception. The influence of example, however, daily e xtends itsv lf, 

awl tbe progress of improvement is even «»« '• 

Many of the Russian nobility and gentry have yquirri * re^‘^ ■ . , 

the mechanical arts. Ma^valuBble c^tu^lnrth tor trsoe j ^ 

tion, have been lately inti^uced. And Bu^wwot n» 
generals and etateemen, soon, it ”|^y collect in tfeir train the whole 
painters, historian^ and P*“**^^*”^ . . -nj elleviating the inconveni- 
of the arts, sciences, and ““f”S?e ^ „Sl Sappine"- 
ences of life by its mjoyments, ^rfert * ^er sdv^ 

Of the progress of improvement ' . «ii its austerity ; where 

eiroumsUnces, the feu^aristocr^ s nobles tyrants, little can be 

the kiitf is e shado^ the 

siiAe Sweden and Denmark have decii hanoVe though they 

doms; but the sons of freedom, tlieir ancient spirit^jiberty 

appear to ha^e lost, with their tfie means of a comfortabie sub- 

u?Mepai|deBC^ aS^W^ture, have made 

SHitaiiee. kfanufiMstures, commerce, generHl maxim, whiih 

^S^amoogthem; collectively. « 

wUradmit of few exceptions, Tna condition Is dtoftether 
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Sweden in her Lumeeus, who has arranged tlie animal and vegetable sfatems, 
wind discriminated the genera and species of each, with all the ac Ctiry y of 
Aristotle^ bcNBsts the honour of having given birth to the most profound 
naturalist in modem times. 

Germany^^uring the period under review, has perhaps unde^ne less 
change than any ouier country of equal extent, notwithstanding the frequent 
wars by whidt it h&i been shaken. These wars^ by keeping up the andeiit 
military habits, and the little intercourse the body of the people have with 
strangers, in time of peace, by reason of their inland situation, have pre- 
serve the general manners nearly the same as at the dose of the last cen- 
tury ; and the constitution of the empire has varied little smoe the peace of 
Westph^a. But agriculture, manuiactures, and the medianical arts, have 
in the course of the present century mode great progress in niai^ parts of 
Germany ; especially in the dominions of his Prussian majesty. There the 
sciences and tne polite arts also have flourished, under the protection of the 
illustrious Frederick, at once the model of all that is degant in letters or 
great in arms ; 'the hero, statesman, historian, and philosopher. Ho has 
collected around him learned and ingenious men of all countries, whose 
liberal researches hai'e been directed to the most valuable ends. And the 
generous spirit of the prince who at present -fills the Imper^ throne, leaves 
us no room to doubt but the court oi Vienna, long distinguished by its mag- 
nificence, will soon be as polished and enlightened as that of Berlin, of Lon- 
don, or Versailles. The German tongue is alrearly adorned with works of 
imagination and sentiment, and the writings of 'Gesne^ , Klopstock, and 
other men of genius have been translated into most modem languages. 

The Swiss, so mucli distinguished by their love of liberty and of their 
country, and so long accustomed to sell their blood to the different powers 
of Europe, as other nations do the produce of their soil ; have fertilized with 
culture their barren mountains, and acquired a knowled^ of the necessary 
arts, now instead of hiring themselves as soldiers to ambitious princes, pour 
■forth their surplus of population upon more wealthy states in useful artinrars 
and industrious manufacturers ; and preserve at home their plain and sim- 
ple manners, with their ancient independency and military character. Hap- 
py without wealth, they are strangers to luxury. Domestic duties among 
t^em supply the place of public amusements, and public virtue conceals the 
defects m the form of govemmqpt.(l) 

Th^^fiwisB are still in possession of all the patriotic qualities that gave 
birth to their republic : while the Dutch, formerly no less zealous in the 
cause of freedom ; who acquired its full establishment by mater and more 
vigorous efforts, and exhibited to mankind for a century the most perfect 
picture of a flourishing commonwealth, erenow become degenerate and base ; 
dead to all sense of a public interest, and to every generous sentiment of the 
soul. The lust of ran has extin^sfaed among tnem the spirit of patriotism, 
the love of glory, we feelings of humanity, and even the sense of shame. A 
total want of principle prevails in Holland. Riches, which the stupid pos- 
sessocB want taste to convert to any pleasurable um, are equivalent, in the 
opinion of a Dutchman, to all the talents of the mind, and w the virtues of 
the heart. Avarice is the only passion, and wealth the only merit in the 
United Provinces. In sudi a state, a sordid and selfish happiness may be 
found, like that whidi the miser enjoys in contemplating his hoard, or the 
glutton his me^ ; but there the liberid arts cannot thrive, and riegant man- 
ners are not there to be exported. 

Italy has acquired new lustre in the present century Rom. the splendid 
courts of Turin and Naples, vl^ere arts and literature have been eneonraged. 
If painting and architecture have continued to decline, murie and portry 
have greatly flourished in this clasrioal country. Metastasio, perhaps in- 

(l) The ihott ttrHcing featare4if the politiod character of the peeple Of Iwitterhuid, 
u that fraternal harnioiiy which has to long aubiUted, not only brtweeu tbeinhalMtaate 
of the several cantone. which are ind^endent of each other, sovemed hy different laws, 
and profess different religions, but between the citizens of different roligionf, in the saipo 
canton. 
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real acton, B^ongly agita^ by the }MS 8 u>nK they expromi; xvheren/ the 
choru. m the Greek tragedies, 80 much celebr..ted for itt ipusioal efe u 
sung only ^ cml observers. ^ ~rn«i»,wiui 

But the rtaliun opera, even in its most itatr, has heen represented 

as unnatural, as wdl to fantasbcal, though, 1 think, very unjustlr. All our 
fine old ballada, which so exquisitely paint the Under pamion*, are supposed 
to be Bung by pc^ne under the immedmte influence of thoee iiaBiiom : and 
if the stage is allowed to be a nicture of life, there can be nothing unnatural 
in an actor a imitoting on it, what is beUeved to have hapfiened in the great 
theatre of the world. In order however to do as little violence as iMssihle 
to probability, Metastuio has contrived to throw chiefly into airs or odea, 
those pa^ of his musi^ tragedies, that would otherwise evaporate in soli- 
loquy ; in fond complainings, or in frantic ravings. The lyric meaitiira is 
admirably adapted to the language of passion ; and surelv that mind must 
be very unmusical, which would prefer simple articulation to such enchant- 
ing melody, as generally communicates to the heart the suul-dissolving airs 
of Metastasio. 


The state of society in Spain has been greatly improved under the princes 
of the house of Bouroon. The ladies are no longer excluded from company 
by an illiberal jealousy. The intercourse of the sexes becomes every dsy 
more general and easy. A taste for agriculture, for arts, manufactures, 
letters, and even a passion for arms and enterprise, has been revived among 
the Spaniards. ^ 

A si^ar taste is said to have extended itself to the neighbouring king- 
dom of Portugal, since the. expulsion of the Jesuits. If this taste should 
npen into a philosophic spirit, and break the fetters of superstition, we may 
perhaps behold a sin^lar phenomenon in the history or nations ; a great 
people, after the decline of empire andthe corruption of manners, recovering 
their former consequence and character. Such a phenomenon would effectual- 
ly overturn that political hypothesis, chiefly founded on the fate of the Ro- 
man empire. That states which have reached their utmost height, like the 
human Body, must necessarily tend to decay, and either experience, a total 
dissolution, or become so insignificant as to excite neither envy or ji^oiiiy. 

^ In France, as I have already had occasion to Bhew,(l) society attained its 
highest TOli^ before the close of the last century, liut the misfortunes 
which clouded the latter years of Lewis XIV. threw a gloom over the man- 
ner of the people, and a nwstical relupon became fashionable at court. Ma- 
dam de Maintenon hCrselt was deepfy penetrated with this religion, as was 
the celebrated abbd Fenelon, afterwara archbishop of Cambray, preceptor to 
the duke of Burgundy, and author of the adventures of Telemachus, one of 
the finest works of human imagination. The fervour spread, Mpecially 
among the softer sex ; and Racine, in compliance with the prevailing tiste, 
wrote tragedies on sacred subjects. The oourtphowever, resumed its gayety 
under the regency of the duke of Orleans, notwithstanding the acciimulatM 
distresses of the nation. And his libertine example, with that of his minia- 
ter^ the du Bois, introduced a total corruption of manners a gross 

sensuality that scorned the veil of decency ; an unprincipled levitjr that 
treated every thing sacred and respectable with derision ; and a spirit of 
iliBsipatien, which, amid the utmost poverty, prevailed during the greater 
part of the reign of Lewis XV. ^ . j .u 

But ^hiQ levity, which was chiefly confined to the court, did not hinder toe 
)odycf the people from serioudy attending to their civil and religious ri^ht& 
And their firmness in maintaining both deserves to be particularly notic^, 

* it fgKQs of the moat striking objects in the view oi Society, during toe 
’resent eentury. 


O) Let. XIX. 
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A furious dispute between the Janseniste and Jesuits, concerniiig grace, 
free-will, and other abstract Mints in theology, had distracted France in ‘ 
the brightest days of Lewis XlV. Many able men employed th^ pens on 
both sides. But the Jansenists, supported by the talents of a Nicole, an 
Arnaud, and a Pascal, had evidently the advantage both in raillery and rea- 
soning. The controversy, however, waa not to be determined by such wea- 
pons. The Jesuits were supposed to be better Catholics ; and as the con« 
science of the king had always been in their keeping, the leaders of the Jan- 
senists were persecuted, and thrown into prison, or ^liged to abandon their 
country. The Jesuits, in order to complete their triuo^h, and the ruin of 
their religious anta^nista, at length obtained the king’s consent (through 
the influence of father le TeUier, his confessor) to refer the dispuM points 
to the pope. They accordingly sent to Rome one hundred and three proposi- 
tions lor condemnation ; and the Holy office, in 1713, found one hundred 
and one of those to be heretical. 

The Boll declaring the condemnation of the opinions of the Jansenists, 
commonly known by the name of Umioenitus, from the word with which it 
begins, instead of composing the pious dispute, threw all France into a flame. 
The Imdy of the peo^e, &e parliaments, the archbishop of Faria, fifteen 
other prcuates, ana many of the most respectable amoim the inferior clergy, 
violently opposed it, as an infringement of the rights ofthe Gallican church, 
and of the laws of the realm, as well as an insult on their private judgment. 
But the king who waa whol^ governed by the Jesuits, and spurred on to 
violent meaanres by his confessor, enforce its reception ; and the whole 
kingdom was soon divided into AeeeptanU and Reetuanti. The death of 
Lewie XlV. put a stop to the dispute. And the duke of Orleans, while 
regent, ordered the persecution to cease, and at the same time enjoined the 
recusant bishops to accept the bull, accompanied with certain explications. 
They found themselvea under the necessity of complying. Even the good 
cardinal de Noailles, archbishop of Paris, was induce to do violence to his 
^ sentiments, in 1720, for the sake of peace. 

From that time to the year 1750, the Bull Unigenitus, though held in ex- 
ecratkm by the people, occasioned no public disturbance. Then it was re- 
solved by the clergy to demand confessional notes of dying persons ; and it 
W6S ordered that tnose notes should be signed by priests adhering to the 
bul^ without which no viaticum, no extreme unction, could be Mtained. 
And these consolatory rites were refused without pity to all Recusants, and 
to sudi as confessed to RectMants. The new arcbbiahop of Paris engaged 
warmly in this scheme, and the parliament no less warmly in the cause of the 
people. Other parliaments followed the example of that at Paris ; and all 
olei^men, who refused to administer the sacraiBentt to persona in their last 
moments, were thrown into prison. The chiitoh eomjdained of the inter- 
positioa of the dvil power ; end Lewis XV. by as aet m his absolute autho- 
rit^forbid the parusments to take cogniianca of such matters. 

These parliaments, as 1 have fornmriy had ooeaaion to observe, are only 
theeupreme courts of justice, not the states of the kingdom, or proper kg»- 
lative body : yet have th^ oootimifid, sinoe the aboution of the national 
nssemblies, to be the fskhiul gnardians of the rights of the people, and to 
eheck the despotism of the crown, by refnaing to imater its oppresaive edicts, 
ns as by remonstiatingngaiiint m€HEk(l) They have frequently interposed 

tiieir autbority, with advuiiageb in matters o£ religien. 

The heads of tiie parliament of Paris, whidi mts ever stood foremost in 
mpreaiiiig both legu and eccJeeinatkal tynumy, therefore took the liberty 
on this oocnslon, to remind the king. That their prlyileges, and the duty of 

(1) No royal edict can have the force of a law, until reifiitcred in parliament; and 
aHhoagli the French parlianieiita cannot abeoliitety reftite to register tucb ediora, if the 
' mat* Mflierltf be exerted ie alt itatu das e a, that ia taaay, when Cba kin# buMa pevao*- 
ally in parliament what is called a qf Jmtict t yet they may, «vcn iu that case, sda- 
pend theTegistry some time, and likewise remonstrate against the edict' iUclf. These 
remonstrances, and their beneheial effects, have deservedly gmned the Freiicb parlia- 
ments the highest veneration among the people. 
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their station^ obliged them to do juslioe on all delinquentt. They acconUn^- 
' ly continued in the exercise of their several functions, without regard to the 

1rSvsn/a MMiJiahitlnn onil KaJ a<^iia11v mmmanf*acl a tipnajamitl^kn mminiii tliu 


ly continued in the exercise of their several functions, without regard to the 
king's pndiibidoA, and had actually commenced a prosecution against the 
bishop of Orleans, when they received from Ventailles a Ijetter de carArf, hc- 
oompanied by Letters Patent, which they were ordered to re,inster, com- 
manding them to suspend all prosecutions relative to the rei'usal of the 
sacraments. Instead of obeying these orders, the different tribunals uf the 
parliament presented new remonstrances ; and being referreil fur answois to 
the king's former declarations, they had the spirit to resolve, “ That where- 
as certain evil minded persons have prevented truth from reselling the 
"throne, the chambers remain assembled, and all other bnnness must bo 
" suspended." The king, by fresh Letters Patent, renewed hi* onlem, and 
commanded the parliament to proceed to busine-es ; but all tlio chainbem, 
far from complying, came to another resolution more bold than the former, 
importing. That they could not obey this injunction without violating their 

duty and their oath. ... , • i j 

Matters being thus brought to extremity, the king lianished, t<» different 
parts of the kingdom, in 1753 , the members of all the chiimlier* of the par- 
liament except those of the Great Ghambcr; nnd thev, provi^ rin more 
coSSnfZi their brethren, also were banished. Kew difficulties and 
disputes ensued. In order to prevent an entire stop bMnp P“* ^ 

of justice by this violent measure, l-euis W . establishrd bj 
W. Pateiit what was called a Royal Chamber, for the pruseciition of 

^iJtl^vaanTcriS But the Let^rs Patent, constitutW f?t 
laniipf nii 04 it to have been registered by the parliament of I aris, whitli had 
court, ought to ® ^ difficulty, application was made to 

no longer an to register the letUws in 

the inferior of the ^ 

question, e\en after o , , Intimidated however, by such a bold eier- 

and another obliged to mombers allowed the king’s i>ffii*er* to 

tion of despotic power, reiriRter But they Ihoiiglit proper, on 

assembled, but they uinirdom was Ailed with such a total *u«- 

universal ^ntempt, ^ ^ anarchy and confusion. Meanwhile 

pression of justice, w public disorder, and entered 

clergy seemed to enjoy of^heir authorfty. But the king ceaseil to 

into associations for the sensible of their pride and obslinary , as 

countenance them. i.* exhorted them t« more noKlenition. 

weU as of the evils it had in triumph to Paris, in 1 7.H, 

He also recalled the whTcelcb^^ the event with ihe^t 

amid the acclamations of the ^ archbishop, who continued to 

extrsvagmit to hi. -eut at 

calm befSe a more violent stor^ ^ , E™***'' 

oontinued hia intrigues. |*%“buR Onigenitns, wbiA „fi 
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law against which none could make resistance ''without endangering their 
** eternal salvation." 

The parliament of Paris, considering this brief as a direct attack 
the rights of the Gallican church, suppressed it by an arret or d^ee. The 
king, enraged at their boldness, as well as at their refusal to register certain 
oppressive taxes, resolved to hold a Bed of Justice. He accordingly went 
to the parliament on the 13th day of November, in the year 1756, attended 
by the whole body of his guards, amounting to ten thousand men, and or- 
der^ an edict to be read, by which he suppressed the fourth and fiftli 
Chambers of Inquests, the members of which had been most firm in opposing 
the brief. He then commanded that the bull Unigenitus should be respected, 
and prohibited the secular judges from ordering the administration of the 
sacrament. And he concluded with declaring, that he would be obeyed ! — 
Fifteen counsellors of the great chamber lodged their resignation at the 
office next da^. One hun£ed and twenty-four members of the different 
courts of parliament followed their example, and universal murmurings pre- 
vailed in the city and throughout the kingdom. 

In the midst of these murmurings, the desperate fanatic Francis Damien, 
stabbed the king in the manner already related ; not, as he dedared, with 
an intention of killing his sovereign, but only of wounding him, that God 
might touch his heart, and incline him to order the administration of the 
sacraments at the time of death : — ^What effect this declaration had upon 
the mind of Lewis XV. it is impossible to say; but it is certain he a second 
time banished the archbishop oi Paris, who had been recalled, and found it 
expedient to accommodate matters with the parliament, which again pro- 
ceeded to busmess. 

But the grand triumph of the French parliaments was to come. The Je- 
suits, the chief supporters of the bull Unigenitus having rendered themselves 
universally odious hv their share in the conspiracy against the life of the 
king of Portugal, fell in France under the lash of the civil power, for certain 
firaudulent mercantile transactions. They refused to discharge the debts 
of one of their body, who had become bankrupt for a large sum, and who 
was supposed to act for the benefit of the whole society. As a monk, indeed, 
he must necessarily do so. The parliaments eag;erly seized an opportunity 
of humbling their spiritual enemies. The Jesuits were every where cited 
Wore those high triqunuls, in 1761, and ordered to do justice to their cre- 
ditors. They seemed to acquiesce in the decision, but delayed payment un- 
der various pretences. New suits, were commenced against them, in 1762, 
on account of the pernicious tendency of their writings. In the course of 
these proceedings, which the king endeavoured in vain to stay, they were 
compelled to prMuce their Institute ; or the rules of their order, hitherto 
studiously concealed. That mysterious volume, which was found to contain 
maxims subversive of all civil government, and even of the fundamental 
prindples of morals, completed uieir ruin. All their colleges were seized, 
all their effects confiscated ; and the king, ashamed, or afraid to protect 
them, not only resigned them to their fate, but fin^y expelled them the 
kingdom, by a solemn edict, and utterly abolidied the orto of Jesus in 
France. ' 

Elated with this victorv over ecdesias^cal tyranny, the Frendi parlia- 
ments attempted to set hounds to the absolute power of the crown, and 
seemed determined to confine it within the limits of law. Not satisfied with 
refusing, as usual, to register certain oppressive edicts, or with remonatrat- 
i|ng agunst them, they ordered prinuW prosecutions ^to be oonunenced 
against the governors <n several provinces, acting in the king's name, who 
had enforced the registration of those edi^ But I must not here enter ^ 
upojH^ this subject, which is intimately connected with the body of history, * 
and would Ism us far into the affisirs of latter times. 

Notwithstanding these disorders, and the regal and sj^rttual dtsposition 
that occasioned them, the progress of improvement, and the enlargement of 
the human mind, has been very considerable in France, during in present 
oentury. If poetry, painting, music, sculpture, and ardiitecture, dmnld be 
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XIV. thw have not since greatly declinedj and many arts, both 

improved ; imrticulurly the art of 
engraving in copper^ which has been carried to such a degree of perfection 
as to rival painting itself; of making porcelain, plale-glas^ne*iMLr. !iiu! 
paper toys; and of counterfeiting in paste, so ingeniously aa to JSShvV ibo 
mwBt eye, at a little dist^ce, the diamond, tlie pearl, and all wirta of -ems 
rheweavi^of silk has been rendered more facile, while its culture liioi 
been extended ; and a culture of still more importance to societx , that of 
corn. ^ 

M. Du Hamel, a member of the French academy, by pliilosophicallv iii- 
vcst^atin^ the principles of husbandry, has made it a fii^liionuble study, 
and introduced a taste for agriculture, which has alrejuly het ii attciidiMl \i it’ll 
the most beneficial eiFects. Nor is that worthy citizen the only man of 
learning in France, who has turned the eye of philost»phy from mind to mat- 
ter, and from the study of the heax'cns to the investigation of human affairs. 
This rational turn of thinking particularly distinguishes French literatim' 
under the reign of Lewis XV. 

At the head of the philosophers of Reason, of tlie instructors of their 
species in what concerns their most important interests, \ie muht pLiee the 
boron de Montesquieu. That penetrating genius, who may he lenncd the 
Legislatok of Man, by discovering the latent spring*, of government . 
its moving principle, under all its different forms, and the spit ii of hu t in 
each, has given to political reasoning a degree of certainty, of whiVh it wnti 
not thought capable. His countryman Helvetins, also einhoved with a truly 
philosophical genius, has attempted to introduce the same degree of certainty 
into moral and metaphysical reasoning, though not with equal sucres.-. 

Helvetius, systematiciil to a fault, hut ccca^ntric e\ en in sy»tcn), cmpIoyH 
in vain his fine talents to convince mankind, That they are ail horn with 
equal capacity, or aptitude to receive and retain ideas, and that nil their 
virtues and talents, as well as the different degree in uhii*h they pOf,.si'^.>, them, 
are merely the effects of education, and other external cirrunislani e^. Itut 
his zealous endeavours to destroy the hydra prejudice, hy contru«ilng the 
mutual contempt of nations, the hatred of religions, and the scorn of djller- 
ent classes in the same kingdom for each other, rnu^l teml to hiimhle priile 
and soften animosities. Nor can his generous efiorLs to resiue viitoe Iroin 
the hands of Jesuitical casuists, and connect it inliiiialcly with goi crnnieut, 
by fixing it on the solid ba.sid of ruBi.ic coon, fail to heneht mm icty ; or liis 
ingenuity in tracing the motives of liiimun action, and in di’inoiisl rating the 
i^ueiice of physical causes upon the mond conduct of man, to he of um* to 
poets, historians, and legislator.^. 

While Montesquieu and Helvetins were thus con tern pl.it ing the poijiicul 
and moral world, and investigating the i>owerrt and priMci]iles oi joan a^ a 
member of society, with the effect of government and laws uooii the huim.n 
character, Buffon was employed in surveying Iho natural worhl ; in exaiinn- 
ing the secret cells of generation, animal instinct, and amma lile, iii all 
their gradatioijii, from a snail and the shell-fisli up to loan ; the organiza- 
tion of the human frame, the original imperfection of the sens^, and the 
means by which they are perfected; all accompanied wiili such ju-t and su- 
blime reLctions, as leave the mind equally astonished at the vigour of his 
irenius and the extent of his knowledge. i i i 

« Much has been written in this aKc," says \ oltaire, but •f'l'"* h 
« to the last." Had no other man of nemus a|.peiirc<l, be liimstll uom.i 
. have forniafaed proof of the falsity of this assertion, nii.l in ""J''® 
menu timn one. "u the HenriaUe is inferior to the llisd, it >? •*_ 
finest poem of the epic kUd that France has hitherto produced. The the 
Almraf thoMeropef are equal in diction and pathos to " 

•nd the Mahomet is, beyond comparison, lupenor thim 

lille Voltaire nosscssed a more comprehensive range of thought man 
rfZrvrrK^lbat he arsiuriod by hU .ip^cationto history 


Corneille, 
either 
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and philosophy. His philosophical pioc^S are generally too freOj and often 
have a pernicious tendency Christian community ; yet have th^ served 
to promote inquiry, and to eidiahten the huroen understanding. His Age 
of Lewis XIV. his Histoiy of Russia^ and of Charles XII. of Sweden, are 
models of elegant oofnmraition and just thinking. A love ofL singularity has 
dishgured his General History with many impertinences ; yet will the stamina 
remain an eternal monument of taste, genius, and sound judgment. He first 
conducted, with the chain of political and military, events, the progress of 
literature, of arts, and of manners. 

France produced many other men of genius, during the period under re- 
view. But it is not my pui^ose to speak of men of genius merelv as suqh, 
otherwise I should dwell with particular pleasure on the beautiful extrava- 
gances of Rousseau, and endeavour to estimate the merit of his wonderful 
romance : — I mention them only as connected with the progress of society. 
In this line 1 am happy to name D'Alembert and Diderot ; to whom French 
literature is indebted for many truly classical productions, and the whole 
literary world for that treasure of universal science, the Encyclopedie. 

Marmontel, who contributed liberally toward that great work, has further 
enriched the literature of his country by a new species of fiction, in his en- 
chanting Contes Moraux. More philosophical than the common novel, and 
loss prolix than the romance, they combine instruction and amusement in a 
manner perhaps superior to every other ^ecios of fancifiil composition. Nor 
must I, m speaking of the improvers of French literature, omit the two 
Crebillons. The father has ^ven to tragedy a force of character not found 
in Corneille or Voltaire ; and the romances of the son are captivating, but 
dangerous productions, in a new taste. This sportive and elegant mode of 
writing, with all its levities, digressions, and libertine display of sentiment, 
has been happily imitated in England, by the celebrated autherr of Tristram 
Shandy f commonly supposed to be original in his manner. Even the idea of 
the much admired Adventures of a Guinea is borrowed from the Sopha of the 
younger Crcbillon. 

Wo must now, my dear Philip, turn our eyes immediately toward our 
own island. Here arts, manners, and literature, have made great progress 
since the glorious ssra of the Revolotiok ; w'hen our civil and religious 
rights were fully established, and our constitution mure equally balanced. 
This fortunate event, which diverted the mind from trifling objects, intro- 
duced a passion for political reasoning. And the austere character of Wil- 
liam, with the exemplary deportment of Mary, gave a check to the licenti- 
ous manners of the court, which had grievously offended the virtuous part 
of the nation, during the two preceding reigns. Under the reign of William, 
Locke wrote his E^say on Government, and Swift his Tale of a Tub. These 
are two of the most excellent prose compositions in our language, whether 
wc consider the style or matter ; the former an example of close manly rea- 
soning, carrying conviction to the heart ; the latter, of the irresistible force 
of ridicule, M’hen supported by wit, humour, and satire. 

But as William, though a powerful prince, and the prime mover of the 
political machine of Europe^ was regarded in Englanu, by one half of the 
nation, as only the head of a faction, many of the nobility and gentry kept at 
A distance fWim court ; so that the advance of taste and pditeDesB w’as very 
inconsiderable, till the reign of queen Anne. Then the splendour of heroic 
actions cedled t}ff> for a time, the attention of all parties from political dis- 
putes, to contemplate the glory of their country. Then appeared a crowd 
of great men, whose characters are well known, and whose, names are fami- 
liar to every ear. Then w^e displayed the strong talents and elegant ac- 
complishments of a Marlborough, a Godolphin, a Somers, a Harley, and a 
St. John. Then subsisted in full force that natural connexion between the 
learned and the great, by which the latter never fail to be gaineQK Swift, 
Addison/Congreve, ^we, Steele, Vanbrugh, Prior, Pope, and other mem of 
genius in that age, not only enjoyed the friendship and familiarity of the 
principal persons in power, but roost of riiem in early life obtained places in 
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in compoBition. and the improprieties in behaviour aVwS as li,.- 
Vices and follies, liad a wonderful effect upon the t istn atnl man t 
nation It contributed greatly to poli^h Tnd i^.rov?L“' 

Such a monitor was indeed much wanted. The comeiri.^c v i 
justly admired for their j^enuine humour and ease of dialo Mie arc'o'i k*' 

ingly licentious ; and the principal characters in the prcatpr i* n't o^l !,»' 

greve 8 pieces where wit sparkles with unhorpowcd hrilHan^. ^aro so i:!.:": 

h\ Lii the last |»iei:e!i of Dryden, tiien considered as tnwlels of r!e<Mrii i ,ro 

^ndl^ Z^eifro^^rh ’'l “ form. .! 

un ki the rei^n of (sharks f I. he represents love a» an appptilo railMM t},joi 

a passion. His celebrated tale of Sigiimonda anil Omicardo, the most 
thetic of all Ills fa si es, is not free from this fault. 

" Thy little care to mend my widow’d nk'hts/’ 

says Sigismonda to her father, 


" Ifas forc’d me to recourse of marriage rif.«s’. 

“ To fill an empty aide, and fidlow known 
Xor need’st thou by t)iy daughter to l>c tidil.' 

“ Though now thy sprightly !•Jood with age hr i t.ld- 
Thou hast lieen young, and cans! remouiher Mill, 

‘‘ That when thou hadst fhe power, thou hadst the will ; 

And from the past exponenco of fhv fir#s. 

" Cans! tell with what a tide our strong desire*! 

“ Come resiling on in joulh, and wbut their rage rcquin^.’’ 

This may all he very natural in the abMrart M'omcn of 4rita>ti rom- 

S lexions, the slaves of animal appetite, maybe under the fyf.umy#‘f -.'irh 
esires ; but thej' are surely not common t4» tin* sex : and we ''ympathiHi* a 
little with those ravenous and inordinate jia'Jsion*!. as we do nilb an 
derate call for food. In the mouth of so aiu’.ompli’^hetl a jirinrc'*'- us Sigis 
monda, such gross sentiments can only excite di-gust. ‘i hey arc alike i.o- 
suitable to her character, her condition, and her enthusiastic pmsif'o.f 
Dryden knew nothing of tlic female heart, and little of the hc;ir1 oi niari 
Havir^ no sensibility himself, he wanted that Kvntpathciir rhonl, which 
alone could conduct him to the bosoms of others, ami enable him to raise 
correspondent emotions. (3) 


tO The man who, rolling in riebes, could make the fullowiiig iinfreoiifc rnnxrk. d.'. 
terres no luercj* fioni the candidateA tor literary merit, none fr,iuk iIk prowcuioib <’! th" 
elegant arts— from the poet or the iiaiiiter, whatever adniiraimn he nmv |irouii lor ih-ir 
labours; “ PTdnf tyTprotertton m the apo/ojry for want of (rrnut*. A poet or ajta<nrer 
may want an equipage or a villa, by wauling proteclioii ; Jhey ran i*' 

buy iuk aud paper, colours and pencils." {Antedotet «/ /^ai>irif<ir in Ltigfnnri. \.it I, 
7*r#/r p. vii.) but who is lo afford them a subsistence, nil they can finish «ri> mgeri' 
ous work ?— And what is subsistence, wUliout encourageineni .* witlioiit fb» ammatiiuc 
hopes of fame which in most minds require the fostcAng heinl of patruii<ti{c, «r proter- 
tion. Hence the more just and geMcrou» !>«Qluiiuni of (jray. m speaking of fbarure 
and neglected bards : 

Chill penbry repress'd their noble rage. 

And froze the genial current of the toitl." . . 

(*) The eatraragant praise lately paid to ib"i 'J’ale, by a popular critic, hM W me Iij 
be thus particular, in order to pierent an iiidiscrtiuinate admiration, ra.*cu oy fne niag'C 
of verse, and suppoiteit by sutfi high authority, tfoui corrupting the taste and the my 
rdlsof fxiuth. . ^ r 

(3) A stronger proof of this assertion rannot po^uhly k kivtiifihan in the toirow ♦>r 
SigisnionUa ovei the Arorf (d hvi beloved l.usIviTid . wtu'h. .m'r.dvf <^rau npr inn 
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Prior's Henry and Bmma is the first poem of. nnv length in our Inngunge, 
in which love is treated with becoming delicacy ; if we except those of the 
epic and dramatic kind, by Spencer, Shnkcsjieare, and Milton. 1 cannot 
forbear quoting the following lines, though perhaps inferior in uoetical me- 
rit, as a contjpist to the sentiments of Sigismonda. Emma speaks : 

“ AVhen from fhe cave thou risest with the day, 

'i'o beat the woods and rouse the bounding prey. 

The cave with moss and branches I'll adorn. 

And chearful sit to wait my lord's return. 

\Yith humble duty and officious haste, 

'' ril cull the farthest mead for thy repast; 

The choicest herbs 1 to thy board will bring, 

'' And draw thee water from the freshest spring. 

'' My thoughts shall fix, my latest wish depend 
On Thee, guide, guardian, kinsman, father, friend ! 

** By all these sacred names be Henry known 
To Emma's heart ; and grateful let him own, 

That shei of all mankind, could love but him alone." 

To Prior we are also indebted for the art of telling a gay story with ease, 
grace, and levity. He is the first English poet who has united elegance 
and correctness. His Alma is a deli^tful performance of the burlesque 
kind ; and his Solomon, though somewhat tedious for want of incident, has 
great and various merit. It is a school of wisdom, and a banquet of intel- 
lectual pleasure. 

Our polite literature, in all its branches, now tended fast towards perfec- 
tion. Steele fre^ English comedy from the licentiousness of former writers. 
If he has not all the wit of Congreve, or the humour of Vanbrugh, he is 
more chaste and natural than either. He knew life well, and has given us 
in his comedies, as well as in kis numerous papers in the Tutler and Spec- 
tator, many just and lively pictures of the manners of that age of half- 
refinement. 

Rowe, in like manner, purified our tragic poetry, by excluding from his 
bc^t pieces all grossly-sensuul descriptions, as well as impious and indelicate 
expressions. Though intimately acciuainted with the beat models, both an- 
cient and modern, he may be deemed an original writer. His plots and his 
sentiments are chiefly his own. If he paints the passions with less force and 
truth than Shakespeare or Otway, he is free from the barbarism of the one, 
and the licentiousness of the oUier : and his tragedies nl»ound with so many 
noble and generous sentiments, introduced without any flaCTant violation of 
the propriety of character or the verisimilitude of nature, that they continue 
to ^ive pleasure, after half a century, eaually in the closet and on the stage. 
This favourable reception proceeds partly from what has been considered as 
his greatest fault : he is never sublime in the highest degree, or pathetic in 
the extreme, but always tender, interesting, and elevating. Terror and 
pity, the two throbbing pulses ef tragedy, are not carried, in his compositions, 
to a painful excess. His language is rich, and his versification is easy and 
flowing ; but it wants vigour. Like most of our dramatic writei's, he fre- 
quently violates not onl^ the critical, but the rational unities of time and 
l^ace, and to the great injury of the genersl effect of eve^ piece in which 
such liberty is taken. 1 have already had occasion to explain m}’self on this 
subj^t in speaking of the pla^s of Shake9peare.(l) 

compMsion down the nioit obdurate cheek, as might have been expected, must fill every 
reader of taste and sentiment with contempt. The heart was in a cup. 

• “ Though once 1 meantto meet 

My fate with face unmov’d, and eyes unwet ; 

** Yet since 1 have Theo here in ttarrow room, 

** My tears shall set Thee first aiioat within thy tomb !’* 

(I) l.et. XIX. There, it was observed. That the scene may he shifted, or in other 
words, the place chanfed, to any distance con^isll■nt with probability, and that any 
portion of time may elapse between tbe acts, not destructive of the unity of the 
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Addison's Calo has more vigour of versification than the tragedies of Rowe, 
hut less.etue. ^ It is, however, n noble effort of cultivated geniua; and not- 
withstanding its supposed want of pathos, because it provokes no womanish 
tears, it is ])erhaps our best muclern tragedy. Addison has also written 
verses on various subjects, Inith in English and* Latin, and is polisheft 

and correct, though not enthusiastically poetical. Rut whatever merit he 
may have as a poet, he is great ns a prose writer. * 

Swift hnd given perspicuity and conciseness to the clouded rcdtindHiiev of 
Clarendon, and compactness to the loose, though harmonious I'leritHlh of 
Temple; but it was left to Addison to furnish elegance and grace, and to 
enchant us with idl the magic of humour, and all the attractive charms of 
natural and moral beauty. He wrote the most admired papers in the Spec- 
tator, Tatler, Guardian, and other publications of the ssune kind. In tnuse 
papers he has discussed an infinite variety of subjects, both comic and 
ous, and has treated each so happily, it might bethought he had studied that 
alon& Our language is more indebted to him not only for words and phrnNes, 
but for images, than to any other writer in j»rosc. if his style has any fault, 
it is want of force. 

This defect in our prose composition was supplied by lord Bolingbruke ; 
who, in his Dluertaiion on Parties, in his Letter to Sir William WynHham, 
and in his Idea of a Patriot Kiny, has united strenjith with elegance, and 
energy and elevation with grace, it is not possible to curry farther the 
beauty and force of our multifarious tongue, without endangering the one or 
the other. The earl of Chesterfield is pcrhnrps more elegantly eorrcct, and 
gnicefully easy, but he wants the sinews of liis n.aster ; and if Jidinsoii, on 
some subjects, appears to have more force than llolinghroke, he is gcnorolly 
destitute of ease, llis periods are tiMi artificially arranged, and his words 
too remote from common use. He writes like a M-.holar not like a gentle- 
man ; like a man who had mingled little with the world, or never complied 

" What Bolingbvoke performed in prose, his friend Pope accornplished eivn 
more fully in verse. Having early discovered the bent of his genius, he 
diligentlv studied the poets who had written before him m h»s native ongiie, 
hut^more csnecially those who had made use of rhyme ; not, as hu.s heen in- 
WdirslySS genius too feehle to give vigour to 

bl^k versT ^ because rhvme was the prevailing mode o '"sil.ca am 

conLedhis attention chiefly wrolc in the 

I have not hitherto had occasion to mention Utiniam- i ^ 

reign of Charles II. u rtilhhJtrteiilv ..dmired. It 

His descriptive poem, entitled V‘“j “ r.’(lexiuns. Hi. 

clS^^d 'O'e f'-llo-i"!! 

nil fv his manner of w’riting . 

“ Mv eve, descending from toe Hitt, ^ 

“ \viiere Thames among the wanton vallu^ btiays . 

« Thames, the memt lov*^ of all the Ocean s son. 

« Bv his old Sire, to his embraces runs ; 

“ Ilast’ning to pay his t"***?* ^ ‘*1* 

« TsiUfi Mortal Life, to meet Eternit) . 

Though with those streams He »» ' 

« MW foam is Amber and their gftivel Gold, 

. ^ « SwS not his Bottom, but survey his Shore. 

•fahle, wilhoiit tmpairina ‘}j? ‘"^'il’^ly’^MniMcuou 

Imth. « by lllo!' «l - 
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Pope 'vns not insensible to the merit of Denham’s versification, but he 
saw the necessity of looking nearer to his own time for a master. And he 
found such a master as he" sought in Dryden ; who, to the sweetness of 
Waller, and the strength of Denham, has added a compass of verse, and an 
energy that is entirely his own. Pope accordingly made the versification of 
Dryden his model. « And if his own compositions have not all the tire of the 
Alexander 8 Feait, the easy vigour of the Ahialom and Ahithovhel, or tho 
animated flow of the Fables of his master, the collected force and finer polish 
of his numbers ; a nicer choice of words, and a more delicate and just, though 
leas hold imagery, entitled him to all the praise that can possibly belong to 
an emulous imitator, not invested with absolute superiority: while new 
flights of fancy, and new turns of thought and expression ; more sensibility 
of heart, and greater elevation of mind, with a closer attention to natural 
and moral objects, yield him all the requibites of a rival more favoured hy 
fortune, and more zealous in the pursuit of fame. The Rape of the Lock, 
the liloise to Abelard, the Messiah^ and the Essay on Man, are not only the 
linest poems of their kind in ours, but in any modern language. 

If Pope’s versification has any fault, it is that of too much regularity. He 
gcncraUy confines the sense, and consequently the run of metrical harmony 
to the (xniplet. This practice enabled him to ^ve great brilliancy to his 
thoughts and strength to his numbers. It has therefore a good effect in his 
moral and satirical pieces ; though it certainly offends the ear, when often 
repeated, and becomes altogether cloying in long poems, but especially in 
those of the narrative or descriptive kind. A fault so obvious, though com- 
mitted hy himself, could not escape the correct taste and keen discernment 
<»f Pope. We accordingly find in his translation of Homer (where such mo- 
notonous uniformity would have been inexcusable,) as well as in his fanciful 
pieces, a more free and varied versification often attempted w'itli success. 
Two examples will be sufficient to set this matter in a clear light ; to shew 
hotli his manner of confining his sense to the couplet, and extending it 
farther, in compositions of a different species. 

'' Our humbler province is to tend the fair. 

Not a less pleasing, though less glorious care , 

To bJive the powder from too rough a gale, 

“ Nor let th’ imprison'd essences exliale ; 

To draw fresh colours from the vernal flowers, 

To steal from rainbows, ere they drop in showers, 

A brighter wasli— ” Rape ttf the Lock, Cai.t. ii. 

, ‘'Thus breathing death, in terrible array, 

“ The dose-compacted legions urg'd their w^ay : 

“ Fierce they drove on, impatient to destroy; 

** Troy charg'd the first, and Hector first of Troy. 

** As from some mountain's craggy forehead torn 
‘‘ A rock's huge fragment flies, with fury borne, 

“ (Which from the stubborn stone a torrent rends :) 

** Precipitate tlie ]>ondtKrouB raais. descends; 

“ From steep to steep the rolling ruin bounds, 

“ At every diode the crackling wood resounds ; 

“ Still Mhering strength, it smokes ; and, urg’d amain, 

** Whins, leaps, and thunders down, impetuous to the plain 
“ There stops — So Hector," &o. Iliad, xiii. 

Pope, in a word, if we may judge by the unsuccessful attempts of latter wri- 
ters, hw given to our heroic verse in rhyme, all the freedom and variety of 
which it is capable, without breaking its structure or impairing its vigour. 

O f jtpp^f ormer of these fauHs exaili|^’ai% numerous among poetical 
Pf i but oqe,^ the writings of a man of genius, whence 
hunwds might be selected^ wUl serve to illustrate justice of this remark.* 

** And are tjbere Bards, wliti on creation's file 
Stand THiik’d as men, who breathe iu this flair isle 
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The nir of freedom, with bo little ^11, 

So low a spirit, prostrate thus to fall 
Before these idols, and M-ithout a $rroau 
** Bear wrongs, might call forth murmurs from a at one ? '* 

Cliurcliill V .■ 

• 

How much inferior to the bold interrogative of the author of the F.ssav r i 
Man! 

“ Who knows but He, whose hand the hightniiu; ioniw, 

Who heaves <Jd Ocean, and who wings tin* Storms, 

** Pours tierce Amlution in a Cwsar’s mind, 

“ Or turn young Amnion loose to scourge mankind ' 


The latter fault however, want of is more romrmm in thi4 i-. 

refinement. Even such lines ns tlie following, though eiwy ami M.iwing, i im- 
tradict the general character of our language and versificatjon. tnat v-i l om 
prehending much meaning in tew word#. 


“ Of that enchanting age her fiirnre «eem^'. 

When smiling Nature witli the \itul beam'- 
»'Of vivid Youth, and Pleasure’s purple flanio. 

“ C/ilds her accomplish’d work, the female friom*. 

With rich luxuriance tender, sweetly wild. 

And just between the woman ami the cluld. 

Could any one, on reading these much admired rerse^ d.-.vrii ihr p:. 
priety of Uoscoiiimou’s famous metaphor in speaking <*l Lufili.h 

Tbe weighty Bullion. of one stf hmvo hne 

Drawn in i'lcmh wire, would throti^:h whole pages vhn.r 

pie hia the eur.,...itof i-xcclUMr ... ih-.t .....rtc .t 

ceived that ropo , , , , ,^..1 ri a - vi.4 not however, dl■^eou^;^^**d. Ho 

composition whicl. he had ad..pli^. Ho xa, not 

saw there were cipher /“"f of ),i- ... 
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the grandeur of his of hi* po.ioal de.cr.|,......^. i.. L. 
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who surveyed the JUjm'and Koo<l>'f>.s the Pap'o""' 
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has given us in hib i J J v]iit(,nic veri^ 

PhUosophy "f '» **»'; and, Uke Akenside, a phya..-.-... 

And Armstrong, the friend o k- j j^ore valuable legncy, m hi> 1 
by profession, has bequeathed ^i,e Utcrary w'uld with a more 

« He without riot >“ tb« *>“**”>; 

« Of life ^ of Nature hw suppJ ed. 
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As custom fonns her : — and all sudden dianga 
‘‘ She hates, of habit even from bad to good. 

“ If faults in life, or new emergencies, 

Fngn habits um you by long time confirm’d. 

Slow may the <£ange arrive, and stage by sta^ ; 

Slow as thb Aadow o'er the dial moves ; 

Slow as the starling progress of the year.” ‘ 

While blank verse was thus attaining its highest polish under the prosperous 
reign of George II. and descriptive and didactic poetry approaching toward 
penection, the lighter walks of the Muse were by no means neglected. 
Akenside, not satwied with rivalUng Vir^ in his most finished work, en- 
tered the lists also with Horace and Pindar; and although he has not 
equalled the courtly gaie^ of the forkner, or the sublimity, fire, and bold 
digressions of the latter, he deserves mudi praise for having given us tlie 
first classical examples of the manner of both. Nor have we yet many finer 
stanzas in our language, than that containing the diaracter of AIcsbub, in 
Akenside's Ode on Lyric Poetry. 

Broke from the fetters of his native land, 

“ Devoting shame and vengeance to her lords, 

“ With louder impulse and a threatening hand 
** The Lesbian patriot smites the soui^ng chords 
“Ye wretches, ye perfidionatriShl 
“Ye curs’d of gods and free^b^ni^Wn, 

“Ye mur^rers of the lawh 
** Though now ye glory in your luiit, 

“ Though now ye tread the feeble neck in dust, 

“ Yet time and righteous Jove will judge your dreadful cause !” 

Collins and Gray have b^nmore successful in imitating the wild enthu- 
siasm of Pindar ; though ifltitist be adhiitted, by their warmest adttiirers, 
that the lyric pieces of these two poets owe their celebrity chiefly to a certain 
solemn ooscurity, through which their meaning occasionally breaks, with a 
denee of poetic splendour that overpowers the faculties of the reader, as 
lightnine is rendered more awful by the interposing darkness of a thunder- 
cloud, in Collins's Odes, however, are found some truly sublime stanzas ; 
especially the first stanza in the Ode to Liberty, the first in that to Mercy, 
and the first in that to Fear. And Gray's Welch Bard, examined as a 
whole, has great merit, whether we consiaer the variety and force of the 
numbers, or the gloomy grandeur of the imagery. 

But none of our lyric poets has come so near to the philosophic good hu- 
mour and good sense of Horace, as Akenside. Nothing can be more happily 
ptirsued than the whole train of thinking in his Ode on the Winter Solstice. 
After lamenting the destructive rage of the elements, he proceeds thus : 

" But let not Man’s unequal views 
“ Presume o’er Nature ^d her laws,; 

" *Tisto with grateful joy to use 
«r<|^ indulgence of the Sovereign Cause : 

Secure that Health and Beauty springs 
Thltough this majestic frame ot things, 

** Beyond what heipcan reach to know ; 

And that Heaven's all-subduixm will 
" With Good, the progeny of ill, 

'' Attempereth every state below.” 

TlMKJnre tlm Pindaric Odes of this poet destitute of dignity, though thaf 
dignity consists less in ]H)mp of lan^age than Id elevation of sentiment. 
The char^ter of Milton, in the Ode on the Pofwcr ^ Pootry, addreesed to 
the earl of Huntingdon, is darjngly bold. 
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Mark how the dread Pantheon stands 
Amid the domes of modem hands ; 

“ Amid the toys of idle state. 

How simply, how severely great ! 

Then tarn, and while eacn western clime 
Presents her tuneful sons to Time, 

So mark thou Milton's awful name/' &c. 

That whole ode breathes a noble spirit of freedom ; “ such as/' to use the 
author's own words, in speaking of the Muse, 


" When Greece to her immortal shell 
“ Rejoicing listen’d, god-like sounds to hear , 

To hear the sweet Instructress tell 
“ (While men and heroes throng’d around) 

'' How life its noblest use may hnd, 

“ How best for freedom be resipi'd, 

“ And how, by Glory, Virtue shall be crown’d.” 

Since 1 have touched upon this animating subject, 1 must transcribe Ibe 
opening of Collins's Ode to Liberty, which has always roused me more forcibly 
than any thing I ever read in any language. 

'' Wlio shall awake the Spartan fife, 

** And ci^ in solemn sounds to life, 

“ The youths whose locks divinely spreading, 

Like vernal hyacinths in sullen hue, 

« At once the breath of Fear and Virtue shedding, 

Applauding Freedom lov'd of old to view } 



the untutored mind. 


** No Freedom, no, 1 will not tell, 

“ How Rome, before thy weeping face, 

“ With heaviest sound, a giant-statue fell, 

" Push’d by a wild and artless race 

« From off its wide ambitious base ; 

« When Time his northern sons of spoil awoke. 

And all the blended work of strength and grace. 

With many a rude repeated stroke, * i 

“ And many a Wbaroua yell, to thouBand fragment! broke. 

M * 1 ,. truth » That lowt before this event. Rome lied not only loet hor 


fffl of Rome, may be ‘nZIo^ roonardiy. in order to 

About the emnetime thrt ve^^ b^ 

odr lyric poetry, o new turn wee g***" , ..,1., ^ ele|^ man* 

num taste and aennbdity, iofidtrttons eoR mSiDcboir, 

ner of Tibullus, and ^ ^i..n and a tenderaeee to w^ 

entirely in unison with the tone ®* ^ extract will illustrate these 

WaUcr and Prior were strangers. A short eatract win 

observations. i • 

VoL. 11. 
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'' With theo I hop'd to waste the pleasing day^ 

'Till in thy arms an age of joy was past ; 

“ Then, old with love, insensibly decay, 

** And on thy bosom gently breathe my last. 

I scorn the Lydian river's golden wave, 

** And all the vulgar charms of human life ; 

I only ask to live mv Delia's slave. 

And when 1 long fiave serv'd her^call her wife." 

This species of versification is happily adapted to such subjects, notwith^ 
standing what has been said to the contrarv by a learned and dictatorial 
critic ; for although, “ the quarten of ten syUables," in alternate rhyme, is 
capable of great strength and dignity, though it may be condensed into a 
solid column, in commemoration of victory, it can also be dilated with more 
facility than the couplet, into a loose floating veil of mourning, or breathed 
into a tremulous symphony of fond complaint. It has Mcordingly been 
adopted by all succeeding eWiac writers oi any eminence ; but particularly 
by Gray, in his celebrated Jaief/u in a Country Church Yard, and by Shen- 
stone in those excellent moral Eleaes, published after his death, which do so 
much honour both to his head and heart, and form so severe a satire on his 
want of oBconomy. 

Shenstone deserves to be here mentioned on another account. He has 
given us a refined species of rural poetry, with which we were formerly un- 
acquainted ; and which, if not altogether pastoral, is exceedingly pleasing. It 
is, indeed, without a pun, something better : it represents the manners and 
the sentiments of a gentleman residing in the country, instead of those of a 
clown. In this respect, it does not <Uffer essentially from the pastorals of 
the polished and courtly Vir^, who would not have been ashamed to have 
owned the following elegant lines : 

Can a bosom so gentle remain 
** Unmov'd when her Corydon sighs ? 

" Will a nymph that is fond of the plain. 

Those plains and this vallev despise ? 

Dear regions of silence and snade ! 

Soft scenes of contentment and ease 1 
Where I could have happily stray'd. 

If aught in her absence could please ? 

But where does my PhiUida stray } 

And where are her grots and her bowers } 

Are the mves and the vallies as gay, 

“ And the shepherds as gentle as ours ^ 

The groves may perhapBl)e as fair. 

And the face of the vallies as fine ; 

The swains may in manners oompm, 

** But their love is not equal to mine." 

This zealous and continued attention to the improvement of our poetry, 
in its various branches, did not prevent imagination and sentiment from 
flowing in other channels. A classical form was given to the Comic Romance 
by Finding and Smollett, who have painted modem manners with great 
force of colouring as well as truth of delineation, and given to the ludicrous 
features of Ufa ml the heighteiCingB of wit, humour, aim satire. 

BIchardaon, no less classical, created a new apeoiea of fiction^ which may 
be called the JE^ of Civil Life ; as it exhibits, m an extended and artfully- 
constructed fable, and in a variety of stronglv-marked diaracters, under the 
influenea of diffsmt passions, and engaged in dbieimt pursuits ^e beauty, 
and dignity of virtue, and the meanness and ddEormity of vice; without any 
ludicrous circumstance, or display of warlike exploits. 

The principal proauctions of these authors, under the weU-known names 
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of Tom Jones f Podemc Random, Sir Charles Grandison, Clarissa, {\^ nnd 
Amelia, seeing for a time wholly to occupy the attention, and even to t'irn 
the heads of the younger part of the nation. But the histories of HohertMoi 
and Hume appeared, ana romances were no longer read. A new taste wns 
introduced. The lovers of mere amusement found, that rc||l inrnh'iits, pm- 
perly selected and disposed, setting aside the idea of utility, and real rliamr- 
ters delineated with truth and force, can more strongly engage both tlie mind 
and heart than any fabulous narrative. This taste, which has since 
birth to many other elegant historical productions, fortunately for Kiigli^li 
literature, continues to gain CTOund. 

1 must now carry forward the progress of arts and of manners, and of tliofie 
branches of polite literature that are most intimately connected with both. 

The immature and unexpected death of queen Anne was friendly ti* the 
Protestant succession; for it is certain she intended, as 1 have had MccaHinii 
to show, that her brother should ifill the British throne. What miirlit ba\e 
been the character of the reign of James III. it is impossible decnled'v to 
say as he was never invested with the administration. But there is i:reiit 
reasf.n to believe, from his superstitious bigotry, that his government would 
neither have been favourable to civil or religious liberty. 1 he n iirti oi 
George I. was favourable to both, though little indulgent to genius. I nuc- 
quainted with the beauties of our language, and utterly destitute of taste. 
2ke most of his countrymen in that age, this pnuce naul no attentum to lite- 
rature or the liberal arts. Literature, however, made vigorous Uim.ts hy the 
help of former culture and soil; but manners experienced a woeful decline, 

and the arts made no advance. * .i , i 

In consequence of the timid, but prudent policy of that reign, he marl ul 
spirit was in a manner extinguished in England. The heudH ot th< I orv 
faction kept at a distance from court, as in the reign of U illinm : ami t ruth 

obliges mc^ to declare. That the Tories have "'""I,”' 

natnins of genius, as well as the most accomplished gentlemen 111 the kint- 
Som The*’3ers of .George I. were Whigs. .Many of them were .tile 

produced such a dduge f “3ritv Tn Itr « roMrain ll.c 

UUament was obW to 

inordinate use of spintuous liquor^ A licentiousness of net ; 

military force was often “®®®®“21fiionetfhy dearth of provisions, but really 
which, under pretend of "^^^^j^nistraVtcd the whole kingdom, 
in the wantonness^of abundance, long d ^ ^ 

The war, which was begun in gh irious war, at first so 

posing the common enemy. digappeaiwl. The iiationid 

rnpr«^pitiou..Ae rel«aUon «^^^^ ,b.,i,y 

SdlyTuStf^-olhlS the «>nate «.d the field. MiUtary «dour re to he 
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roisnij and public virtue to the utmost height of patriotism. And although 
the peace of Paris did not procure us all die advanta^ we had reason to 
expect^ it yet left the Britisn empire great and flourishing ; with trade con- 
siderably aumented ; territory immensely extended ; and a numerous Wy 
of brave and industrious peoploj employed in supplying with manufactures 
the demands of ^Bommeree, or occupied in the labours of^husbandry. 

In times of such gretft national prosperity^ it might be elected that public 
spectacles would be numerous and splendid, and that the lioeral arts, though 
neglected by government, would be encouraged by the public, and patronized 
ny opulent individuals. This was literally the case. Beside a magnificent 
Italian opera, the capital supported two English theatres ; and those thea- 
tres wore well supplied with new pieces, the profits of which amply recom- 
pensed the labour of their authors. 

The comedies of Steele were followed by those of Cibber, who has given 
us, in his Careless Husbatui, a flnished picture of polite life. The formal 
style, and sententious morality of Addison's CalOy in a smaller or greater 
denee, distinguish all the tro^dies of Thomson. The tragedies of Southern 
and Young are more impassioned, though in other respect no less faulty. 
Southern, who was intimately acquainted with the human breast, has some 
exquisitely pathetic scenes. But his stories are too uniformly distressing; and 
Oronookoy his best piece, is interlarded with low comedy. Isabella, written 
in the reign of George I. has fewer faults, and fewer yet many beauties. It 
is a mournful tale indeed !— Young's Revenge has great merit. The fable is 
well constructed, the style is easy and animated ; the characters are strongly 
marked, and the poetic spirit is supported throughout the piece. But it has 
few of the genuine charms of nature, and too many of those terrible graces, 
which have drawn upon our stage the imputation of barbarism. 

The history of the stage is a subject of great philosophical curiosity ; as it 
is, in every nation, intimately connected with the history of manners. Even 
from the mode of placing in aifferent ages, there is something to be gathered 
beyond the gratification of idle curiosity. Our traj^c actors, before the ap- 
pearance of Garrick, seemed to have had a very imperfect notion of their 
business. As they could have little opportunity to observe the motions, and 
still less to hear the discourse of royal personages, especially on great and 
momentous subjects, or while under the influence of strong passions, they 
liad recourse to imagination ; and gave to all the speeches of such exalted 
characters, and by habit to those of every character, an inarticulate deep- 
toned monotony ; which had small resemblance to the human voice, accom- 
panied with a stnitting stateliness of gesture, that was altogether preterna- 
tural, but which they mistook for majesty. To acquire only the tread of the 
stage was a work of years. 

But no sooner did Garrick set his foot upon the theatre than this difficulty 
vanished. Having a sound judgment, a just taste, and keen sensibility, with 
n discernment so acute as to enable him to look into the inmost recesses of 
the heart ; a marking countenance ; an eye full of lustre ; a fine ear ; a mu- 
sical and articulate voice, with uncommon power to modulate it to every 
tone of passion, he rose at once to the height of his profession, and taught 
the sympathising spectators, that lyi^ and heroes were men, and spoke, and 
moved, and felt. Tike the rest of their spedes. Other players followed his 
easy and natural manner, to the great advantage of theatrical representation. 

This new style of acting introduced a new taste in writing. Instead of 
the rant and fustian of Dryden and Lee, which the old players delighted to 
mouth, Garrick and his disciples display^ their bewitching power of moving 
the passions chiefly in the pathetic and awful scenes of Shalupeare and Ot- 
way, to which they drew more general admiration. And Aaron Hill, a great 
promotei^of natural pla}ring, having adapted to the English stage 'sevem of 
the ele^t and interesting tragedies ot Voltaire, gave variety to theatrical 
exlubitions. In the Zara and the Merope he was particularly successful 
Originals were composed in the same just taste. Among these, we still see 
with pleasure the Gamester, Douglas, and Barbarossa. The Eifrida and 
Caractacus of Mason, and the Hlhdea of Glover, are equally pregnant with 
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of the AAenian sbi^ they have all been represented on that of Umdon 

with applauae ; but they have not yet made us converts to the ancient 
mannerso 

The ffeniuB of Garrick as an actor, was not confined to trmeftU . In in«nv 
parts of comedy he wm no less excellent ; and his taste, and his sitnati.Mi as 
a manager, enabled him to draw to light several neglei ted pieces of great 
merit. The comic muse, however, was backward in her favtnirs for a time. 
We had few new comedies of any merit till Hoadly priKlin-iMl the Sutpu tont 
Husband, and Foote those inimitable skstches of rt-al life, w hu h were «•» hnig 
the delight of the town, and have justly gained liim the name of the Knglish 
Aristophanes. At length Colman, in the Jealous Wife atid Clnndeeinte lUat - 
riage, united the humour of Plautus to the elegance of 'J’ertmee, and our 
comedy seemed to be perfected. But a new species of comedy hus Niiice 
been imported from France ; in which, as often hapiteiis in the great ilrania 
of the world, ludicrous and interesting circumstances are blended, and bcciii-s 
of humour interchanged with those of sentiment. Kelly’s False Dthcaeg, 
and Cumberland’s West Indian, are precious pieces in this new taste. 

Besides its connexion with manners and literature, the stage has an inti- 
mate alliance with painting and music. Of this alliance the English stage 
has not failed to take advantage, or that which is derived from muchincry 
and architecture. Our whole scenery is perhaps superior to that uf any the- 
atre in ancient or modem times, and also our theatric'ul wardrobe, as our 
dresses certainly are better adapted to the characters which tlie actors repre- 
sent. The costume is preserved more perfectly on ours than on any other 
Btage.(l) 

The effect of our landscapes and sea-pieces, by the power of perspective, 
and the extrinsic help of illumination and obscurity, is equal if md superior 
to that of nature^ and these enchanting scenes, in conjunction with music 
and dancing, give to the mute drama an illusive charm, a deception that is 
altogether necromantic. — A- word here of dancing. 

The art of dancing has of late been carried to great perfedion among us, 
as well as among our neighbours on the continent ; so as not only to ket’p 
time to music in graceful motion, but to be at the same time exprei^ive of a 
series of action, and a fluctuation of passion. As human heiiign, however, 
endowed with the distinguishing faculty of speech, let us not set f.M* higii a 
value upon this light-heeled corporeal language, which it is po.ssihle to teach 
even so rude an animal us a bear ; and in winch, ns far as it in ininiel.c of 
hunting or w ar, its two favourite subjects, an Americ^an savage i. > 

more perfect than Slingsby, Vestris, or Heinel. Theatrical iniisu, ileser 

’""Music formed an essential part of the dramatic of 

oients. In those of the moderns, and especally m ."""V, J ‘lb .U- 1 ^ 
occasional auxiliary. Our first successful musiciil piece, the oelrbniti [ 
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: of Gay, is said to have been written in ridicule of the llulian 
opera -'though I am fuUy persuaded rite author foresaw ^ 
tC; Oprrf would aiforJto an EnRlish audience. 
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a more res-idy reception to his new drama. I ^ warble Italian airs, 
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Cay. on the contrary. ..lapted ‘he words of h is 
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the mind was free from care ; in Pj- anibitiou* hope, or re- 
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The Wet of the music was accordingly altogether 
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have been still greater^ if the airs had been song by persons whom the audi- 
ence could have loved or respected. But as this was not the case, the Bcy- 
Opera, in consequence of its musical enchantment, had a very immoral 
tendency. It served to dignify the character of a h^hwayman, and to fami-' 
liarize, and evAi to reconcue the mind to such fl^tious scenes as ought ever 
to be held in distant 'abhorrence ; the nocturnal orgies of robbers, whores, 
and thieves ; their levity in the cells of Newgate, and their indifference at 
the prospect of ignominiously paying the debt of justice on Tyhum^tree I — 
Nor was this all. The author, by putting into the mouths of such wretches 
not only the tunes, but a pai^y upon &e words of some of our most ad- 
mired love songs, threw a stronger ridicule upon genuine passion and virtu- 
ous tenderness than upon the Italian opera. 

Notwithstanding the great success of this musical piece, we had no other 
comic opera of any merit for many years. The singidarity of the subject, 
and the continued applause paid to the Beagars Opera, deterred imitation 
and precluded rivalry. In the mean time the famous Handel, who had qua- 
relled with the proprietors of the Opera-house, brought on the English stage 
a new species or musical drama, to which he gave the name of Oratorio, and 
in which he exerted all his powers of combining harmony, to the delight and 
astonishment of the whole musical world. But the Oratorio, which has al- 
ready lost its hold of the public taste, has so many radical Meets, as a thea- 
trical entertainment, as must for ever prevent it from being in general re- 
quest. It has fable and dialogue, but neither action, scenery, nor character- 
islical dresses. 

Dr. Arne, sensible of the imperfections of the Oratorio, attempted to in- 
spire his countrymen with a taste for the Serious Opera* With this view, 
he set to excellent music, and brought upon the English stage a translation 
of the Artaxerxes, of Metastasio ; which was received with the most enthu- 
siastic H])plau8e, and is still a favourite performance. Yet, extraordinary as 
it may seem, we have no other serious opera that is so much as tolerated. 
■Musical tragedy is happily little suited to the general taste of an English 
audience, which requires a more masculine composition. 

Our musical comedy has made greater progress. It hath been much re- 
fined and improved, by the exclusion of profl^te manners, and by judici- 
ously intermixing scenes of sentiment with those of humour ; as in Love in a 
Village, the Duenna, and some other pieces of a similar kind, which have 
deservedly met with a favourable reception. Even these, however, appear 
to be losing ground. Many of our Comic Operas are already transformed 
ii\to after-pieces, and as such they will always please. 

Since the charm of novelty has ceased, the good sense of the people of 
England seems still to require a standard comedy or tragedy, as their prin- 
cipal theatrical dish : — and music has other walks to occupy. I'lie grand 
concerts in^he capital, and in every considerable town in the kingdom, 
afforded ample wime to native compusors : whilst the Opera-house, or Ita- 
lian theatre, calls all the talents of foreign masters, as well as all tlie 
]iowers of execution, both vocal and instrumental, by the most liberal re- 
wards, for the entertainment of the nobility and gentry. 

The advances of the other arts considered as elegant, in England, during 
the present century, opens a wide field for investigation, at which 1 can only 
glance. Nor am 1 required to enter deeply into it by my subject ; a general 
view of improvement being the sole purpose of this letter. The improve- 
ments in manufactures and the mechanical arts, I have already carried for- 
ward by anticipation, in traci^ the process of Commerce ;(1) though per- 
haps.I have not been sufficienUy particuUr in some artidos, such as the great 
perfection to which the printing of linen and cotton cloths has been carried, 
BO as to surpass in beauty those of India; or of paper for the lining of rooms, 
which has been taught'to imitate velvet and satin, {md even to rival tapestry. 
Nor ought 1 to omit the taste and fancy displayed in the patterns of our 
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Inigo Jonei found a successor not unworthy of himself in sir Christ.iiili.T 
immortal liy the plan of St. Puiil'i. and ..f St. Stepliei,-, 

^'* ’i" designs— i.f that of Oreenn icli H.u- 

pitol, or the additions to the palace of Hampton (’ourt. 

thrlrt^rnSnnTn*!*^ by the classical lord Burlington, a liberal p,atron of 
the arts, and no contemptible professor, and by the |H)nderou.. but linei.t.ve 
Kent j whose plan of Holkham, the seat of the earl of Leicester in Norf.dK. 
and his temple of Venus in Stowe Gardens, if he had designed nothing eUr. 
would entitle him to a distinguished rank among modem nrcliitects. But 
Kent has been greatly surpassed, in architecture, by sir William (‘hambcrs 
wyat, Adam, and others, who have adorned the capital and evcrv part oi 
the kingdom with edifices in the purest taste of antitiuity ; who hnOi* united 
elegance with oonteniency, and lightness with solidity. Nor should Mdiic 
be forgot, to whom we ere indebted for Blackfiiar's Bndgo, a work to which 
antiquity can anbrd nd panilleL(l) 

We have at present native statuaries of considerable merit. But Bacon 
and Nollikens have yet produced nothing equal to the Hercules of Bvsbracb, 
Scheemaker 8 Shakspeare, or the Handel and Newton of Roubilinc.(v) 

Hogarth, the first eminent English painter, if we except Scott, who ex- 
celled in sea-pieces, may be said to have formed a new Kchtud. Abioc ilio 
Flemish comic painters, who servilely copy low life, or delmne it into farce, 
and below the best Italian masters, xvho generally draw' exalted character^, 
and elevate human nature, ns far ns it is possibh^ for men ilegraded by ci\ il 
and religious slavery, Hi: delineates, like Fielding and Smollett, the ludi- 
crous features of middling life ; with as much truth and force as eitlier, and 
with a more direct view to a moral inirposc. 'I'hey who arc in doiilit alNtiit 
this matter need only consult his harlot’s Progress, his Hake's Pt ogress, 
his Mayriage^i^la-Mode, and his Stages of Crueltg. 

But Hogarth knew nothing of the elegance of design, the delicnry of 
drawing, or the magic of colours. These were reserved hir Krigli^h pniiiti'rs 
of a higher order. As the most excellent of those are now living, 1 Khali 
not enter into a particular estimate of their merit ; hut observe, in general. 
That if they have not attained all the force of c<donring, truth of dnivnng, 
and strength of expression, to be found in the greatest Ilaliaii inasterK, they 
have made ample amends by the judicious clmice of their subjects. InsteiMl 
of crucifixions, flagellations, last suppers, and holy families, tjiey^ have givi*ii 
second life to heroes and legislators. They have made public virtue vimblo 
in some of its most meritorious acts : they have painted as became the »M»ns 
of freedom. Nor need I be afraid to uifirm, that Copley i Eorl of c/m/Aam, 


(1) Weitminiter bridge, not perhaps less noble, though surely leu rlrRanl. wss eie- 
cuted after the plan of A Frencnnian. . • .u ■■ i-. .. from 

fa; Of these celebrated statues, the roost excellent is the Hercules. 
wiou. p*rt, of the boajr and limb, (which tb. Kulptor •“hPKV'l , ‘•.'...f'.'S" i','™! 

oerlaod. 

•• the air ii . . . _ 

ffcnioa, ia of a very different opiuion. 


I) of seven or eight of the strongest and best made men in fciiaUn'i. 
n thrampbitlieatr. for bri.i.ina, under 5; 

d. The Newton of Koubiliac Iia. also Ki«t merit . but Mr. II Walpole 
air is a little too pert for m grave a niau. But Mr# bcutt, a in 


“ Behold ! fa prism within liis bamls) 

•• Absvb'd in thought great Newton sUnds, 
»• Such was his brow anil looh serene. 

His serious gait and miwiag mien, 


One TO Sr'MTURt. 
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West’s Departure qf Regulut, bis Pennsylvania Charter, and bis Death of 
Wolfe, to say nothing of Reynold’s UgoUno, fill the mind with nobler ideas, 
and awaken the heart to more generous emotions, than were ever communi- 
cated by the pencil of any slave that kneeled at the altar of sap^ition.j[l) 
Fortunately for the lovers of embellishment, engraving, of whidi painting 
may be said tb be the prototype, has not made less ptogr^ss in England 
during the present eentury than the parent art. Histoncal pictures^ can 
f)nly become the property of the rich and groat. And they are very liable 
beside to be injured by time or accident. Hence the utility of engraving in 
])lates of copper. It multiplies cepies at a moderate price ; and its representa- 
tion, if less perfect than those or the pencil, are more rompact and durable. 
We have excellent prints of all our own capital paintings, and also of 
most of those of the greatest Italian masters. At the head of our native 
improvers of this elegant and ingenious art, we must' ever place Strange and 
Woollet. The first excels chiefly in copying human figures, the latter in 
landscape. They have both, at present, several formidable rivals in every 
branch of the art, and the late unhappy Ryland was perhaps equal to either. 

We have yet another flourishing art, deservedly considmd as liberal, and 
which is of English origin, unless we should allow the Chinese to come in for 
a share of the honour of the invention ; namely, MosxaN Gawxnino, or 
the art of painting a field with natural and artificial obiect% disposed like 
colours upon a canvass. For this art, which was alt<Mther unknown to the 
ancients, we are indebted to the taste and jg^enius of Kent. He taught us to 
imitate nature, or more properly speaking, to aei upon her jdqn, in forming 
our pleasure-grounds, instead or impresamg upon every natural object the 
liard stamp of art ; he taught us, that the perfection of gardening, consists 
ill humouring and adorning, not in constraining or disguisng nature ; con- 
sequently, that strait walks, regular parterres, circular and squaro pieces of 
water, and trees cut in the shape of animals, are utterly in^nsistent with 
true taste. In a word, the whole secret of Modern Gardening consists in 
making proper use of natural scenery ; wood and water, hill and valley, in 
conjunction with architecture ; so as to pve beauty and variety to the em- 
bellished ground, and in judiciously veiling and exposing the surrounding 
country: in contrasting the luxuriant meadow with the barren heath, the 
verdant slope with the rugged steep, the sylvan temple with the ruined 
tower ; the meandering rill with the majestic river, and the smooth surface 
nf tho lake, or artificiu sea, with Nature’s most sublime object, a view of 
the boundless and ever-agitated ocean. 

Milton seems to have a distinct idea of this kind of gardening, as far as 
it regards the particular spot : 

Through Eden went a river large ; 

'' Nor changed his course, but through the shaggy hill 
Pass’d underneath ingulph’d ; for God had thrown 
** That fnouatotn as his garden mowtd, high rais’d 
** Upon the rapid current, — ^which through veins 
** Of porous earth, with kindly thirst updrawn, 

** Rose a fresh fountain, and with many a nil 
“ Water'd the yard^. 

to “ Since afieetiont of evert/ kind are equally within the painter's pover." says 
Quiiictilian, ** it is of graat inpnrtance that he apply himself to excite only such as are 
suberrvient to /^ood moralM.’* (/ruf. Orat. lib. xi.) And Aristotle, amongst other in- 
structions, gives It in charge to the governors of youth, “that they allow them to see no 
“ pictures but those which have such moral tendency.'* (Pofir. lib. viii.) The reason 
of this caution is founded in the d^tbs of philosophy, in an equal kuowledn of human 
nature' and the influence of the ms; for there can remain no doubt. That whatever 
addressee itself immediatolr to the eye by an actual representation of ohjecte, must alffvt 
the youthful mind, and- indeed all minds, but especially tlie least cultivated, more than 
any form of words, or combination of articulate sound, significant of ideas merely by 
emusention. Yet we are told by a noted coiinoisienr, “That pictures cannot adapt them - 
** selves to the meanest capacities, os unhappily the tongue can.'* 

^tieedofes of Painting vt England, vol. i. pref. p. t. 
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tt D 11' ^^pphire fount the erisjmi Lmokt, 

tf w- v*^ ®“ "*** 

With mazy error, under pendant thadte, 
ti “ectar ; visitina each plant, and fed 
t lowers worthy of Pamdiso ; ii hirh not Ace art 
In beds and curious knots, liut nature boon 
“ Pour'd fortli profuse on kill, and dale, and plain ; 
tf where the morning sun first warmly smote 
" The open field, and where tlie unpierced shade 
Imhr own'd the noon^tide Lowers. 

This is certainly, to use the iwefs own words, “ a happy rural wene uf 
various views.’\J) But Milton, like all the ffardeners oI’Imm time, i*r uf 
those which had preceded it, confines his paradise within hi^li iMiuiidtine*-, 
and consequently excludes distant and rude prospect, the ^'-raiid chann ni 
modern gardening ; for 

“ the champaign head 
** Of a steep wilderness, whose hair}’ sides 
“ With thicket over-grown, grotesque and wild ! 

Access denied : and overhead tip grew 
Insuperable height of loftiest shade. 

Cedar, and pine, and fir, and hranchiiiif palm." 


The man who first threw down the garden- u all, and sunk the ftiKsc, uhi<- 
ther Kent or Bridgeman, maybe truly s:iid to have Lroke the h|)eli th.ii 
enabled the necromancer Art to hold the fair damsel Nature so lung in t-h.iins 
and to have made the terraqueous globe but one garden. Trum th.ti 
moment, beauty began to connect itself with utility, and gramleur Mith 
rustic labour; the jileasure-ground with the |astured and cult i\.itrd licM, 
the gravel-walk with the public road, and the garden- lake with the nax if^i hie 
canal and the sea ; tliat glorious fountain of iiniver>>ai cominuniration aruuiic 
men, which enables the philosopher, the mercfiant, and the mariner, tu \isit 
every shore, and makes all things common to all. 

^I^ile our countrymen were thus successfully employed in extendinir the 
circle of the arts, arid in embellishing external nature, Kciciuc was nut neg- 
lected : they were not inattentive to the motions of the heavens, or the upe- 
ration of the human mind. Locke and New'ton have had their sucTossorh, a-. 
weU as Drydon and Milton. Halley illustriited the theory of the lidc', anit 
increased the catalogue of the stars; while Maclaurin made great prugn'.< 
in algebra, and Gregory reduced astronomy to a reg^ular systeni. J licsc mm 
of genius have been succeeded by very able mathematicians , hut the H*ra ui 
discovery in mathematics seems to be past. More advance hai been niatlc ui 
other sciences, with which Newttm was little acquainted. 1 he vegetable 
system of Tull has led to the greatest iniprovemenlH in agriculture ; and th** 
bold discoveries of Franklin, in electricity, may be said to have given huth 
to a new science. With the purpose to be Served by many of thoj.c ili.iro- 
veries, which at present so strongly engage the attention of philowjpljvrH, we 
are yet as much in the dark as in regard to the electric prinrinle ilwlf. Hut 
the beneficial effects of electricity in many medical cases, and the iiivcntiuii 
of metallic conductors, by which buildings and sliips are preserved Irom the 
destructive force of lightning, entitle it to notice in a view of the progress ol 
society, should it even otherwise disappoint the hopes of its fond admirers. 

Among the successors of Locke, Hume is erflitled to the fir.t olace. Not 
that his metaphysical inquiries are more .acute than those of Berkeley, liai- 


(n The resemblance of Milton's Erfen to a ganJen laul out m {J'* 
first noticed by the late penetrating lord Kniins, lo thap. xaic. . 

cism. printed in 17(58. '■ Millon," says be -justly hV. r^ 

** ffiilaiity;*’ and be quotes part of tbe above extract, in . . . uit r •l■•■rus 

Yet Mr. H. Walpole, in retailtiiff tbe same obseryat.oii, almost iw jny V'a % la t r 

to assiiiiie to bimself tbe nieiit of it, and to toiisr.u.ilaie hmucll. a«v >i ht nau uccii 
making an imuurtaiit discovery. ^ 

VoL. II. i I> 
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tor^ Hartley, or perhaps of Reid ; but that his discoveries, like those of his 
great master, have a more intimate relation to human affairs — are of univer- 
sal application in science, and closely connected with the leading principles 
of the arts. H$s beautiful analysis of the Association of Ideas, which he 
comprehends under three general heads, namely. Resemblance, including 
contrast, Contiguity in time or place, and Cause or Effect. And his inge- 
nious Theory of the Passions, or the Communication of Emotions, imme- 
diately laid the foundation of that Philosophy of the Fine Arts, which 
was afterward formed into a system by Lord Kaims, in his Elements of Cri- 
ticism, and which has since been illustrated by many elegant writers. 

But none of those writers have illustrated the principles of Mr. Hume so 
happily as himself. They may be said, indeed, only to have written com- 
mentaries on his illustrations. One example will justify this remark. The 
subject is Unity of Action, about which all critics, after Aristotle, had talked 
so much, and to so little purpose, while they directed not their taste or sen- 
timent by the accuracy of philosophy. ** It appears,** says he, ” That in all 
'' pr^uctions, as well as tne epic and tranc, there is a certain unity re- 
quired, if we would produce a work which will rive any lasting enter- 
" tainment to mankind. An annalist or historian, who shomd undertake to 
** write the History of Europe, during any century, would be influenced 
" by the connection of Contiguity in time and place. All events, which 
happen in that portion of space, and period of time, are comprehended in 
" his design, though in other respects different and unconnected. They have 
** still a species ot unity amid all their diversity. But the most usual spe- 
** cies of connexion, among the different events which enter into any narra- 
** tive composition, is that of Cause and Effect ; while the historian traces 
the series of actions according to their natural order, remounts to their 
'' secret swings and principles, and delineates their most remote eonse- 
** ouenees. 

if Mr. Hume was happy in illustrating his metaphysical system, he was 
yet more successful in exemplifying it. His Moral, Folitical, and Literary 
Eswys, are perfect models oi philosophical investigation. He is altogether 
logical, without the lo^cal forms : he unites the plain perspicuity of Locke 
to the synthetic precision of Wollaston and the anriyticri accuracy of Harris. 
But this great man, who has carried human reasoning to the utmost point of 
perfection, has endeavoured, by sceptical doubts, to destroy the certainty of 
all reasoning, and to undermine the foundation of both natural and revealed 
religion. His attack upon the latter leads to a very curious and important 
inquiry^; '' the State of Christianity in England during the Present Cen- 
‘‘ tui^.** ^ I shall endeavour to trace the outlines of the subject, by way of 
termination to this view of the Progress of Society. 

That general toleration, which was the immediate consequence of the Re- 
volution, gave birth to great freedom of discussion relative to religious mat- 
ters. The crowd of sectaries, no longer held together by the common bond 
of persecution, or restrained by fear from unveiling the supposed errors of 
the church, entered into a hold investigation of the sublime mysteries of 
Christianity. And the apostles of eadi sect keenly censured the tenets of all 
who presumed to differ from them on any particular point. Numberless dis- 
putes were hotly agitated about doctrines of no importance to the rational 
Christian. 

^ But this pious warfare was not sufficient to keep alive the fervour of zeal, 
either in the church or among the dissenters, in a state of unlimited liberty 
of conscience. A general liberation began to prevail, and the more en- 
lightened sectaries seemed ready to join the hierarchy ; when certain fiery 
spirits, filled with indignation of such lukewarmness, and panting for the 
crown of martyrdom, gave birth to new sects of a warmer complexion, and 
obliged the heads of the old to enforce their particular tenets, in order to 
prevent tlie utter desertion of their followers. Whitfield and Wesley in 
England, and the two £r8kine*s in Scotland, rekindled in all its ardour the 
flame of enthusiasm, which raged, for a time, with dazzling brightness, in 
spite of the utmost ^orts of reason and ridicule. But the fuel of persecu- 
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tion, the stake and the fagf^ot, being happily witli-hehl, it lias now in a grrat 
measure spent its force. Nor have the Methodists yet been able to number 
one mart]^r among the multitude of their saints. 

The spirit of infiddity (as it always will, in an enlighteneif ap) kept pace 
with that of enthusiasm. As many of the wilder sectaries laid claim to 
divine illuminations, and in their ravings pretended to prophesy, some men 
of sceptical principles endeavoured to bring into tutpicion, and even to de- 
stroy the eredilility of all m ophecy ; while others call in question the nm- 
thmtinty of the sacred hooks, both historical and prophetical. At the liead 
of those sceptical writers, and the most dangerous because the most agree- 
able, may be placed Shaftesbury and Bolingbroke. 

TindaJ, in nis Christianity as old as the Creation, denied the ni erttity of 
the Gospel; as it promulgated, he affirmed, no principle or precept with 
which mankind were not formerly acquainted. Hume, in liis Ensau on Mi~ 
raeleSf strude directly at its foundation, by attempting to shew, 'I’liat no 
human testimony is sufficient to establish the reality of a miracle. And an 
author, no less able or learned than either, has written an hutorical deduc- 
tion, to prove Christianity to be of human origin. 

But these rude attacks have only served mure firmly to establisb true reli- 
gion, while they have given a severe check to enthusi.'ism. They have Ird 
divines to examine minutely into the proofs of Revelation, and nmile them 
sensible of the propriety of explaining more rationally tin* mysterie'. in tlje 
Christian system; especially that of the Trinity, the Incarnation of I lie 
Word, and the miraculous Influence of Grace u]ion tlie Human Soul. The 
consequence has been. That all men of round minds and good inorals, conform 
outwardly to the’ religion of their country, and most of them sincctely hUeve 
it to be of dioinc origin. The debasing doctrine of Materialism lias been 
exploded, as alike unfriendly to all that is liberal in the bnman chancter or 
endearing in the human condition ;(1) for he who cunsulcis tin, rartlily 
spot as the only theatre of his existence, and its grace, inHiead of Ins tirst 
s&e in progressive being, can never view nature with a cheerful, or man 
witti a benevolent eye. 


fll An atteiuDt hiu lately been made, by a learned divine, to Kive to tin* doLtriiic * 
n.» cJiplS • b?t hU opinion, o.o too't.l.in..ic.l o.or to U 8oi,.r.il, rocviij. 
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